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DISTURBANCE  OF    THE    ATTENTION   DURING 
PLE  MENTAL  PROCESSES. 


SIM- 


Bt  Kdoar  Jamks  Swift. 

The  purpose  of  the  present  investigation  was  to  test  the 
arcnraoy  of  earlier  experiments  and  to  throw  new  lig^ht  on 
Bome  asi>ects  of  the  subject.  The  experiments  were  made  in 
the  laboratory  of  Professor  Ebbinphans,  in  Berlin,  beginning 
in  May,  IStfO,  and  extending  to  February.  1891.  The  labora- 
tory consists  of  a  single  room;  this  made  it  impossible  for 
the  reactor  and  the  one  who  conducted  the  experiments  to  be 
separated.  There  was  no  conversation,  however,  during  the 
progress  of  the  experiments,  except  as  the  reactor  said 
'*  worthless ''  when  some  abnormal  conditions  made  the 
value  of  a  certain  reaction  doubtful.  The  work  was  carried 
on  late  in  the  aft^^rnoon  and  in  the  evening,  when  the  sur- 
roundings were  quiet.  A  signal  always  preceded  the  excita- 
tion by  al»out  three  fourths  of  a  second. 

A  Hipp  chronoseope  of  the  new  pattern  was  used.  Its  ac- 
curacy was  tested  regularly.  The  description  is  given  in 
"Wnndt'e  Psychologic.'  The  reactor  was  George  A.  Coe, 
Ph.  D.,  an  American,  who  kindly  lent  his  assistance  to  my 
investigations*  and  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  many  valuable 
suggestions. 

The  sound  which  served  as  the  excitation  for  the  simple 
muscular  reactions  was  cau8e<l  by  the  striking  together  of  two 
weights.  Each  weight  was  connected  with  the  circuit  in  such 
a  way  that  when  they  touched  one  another  the  circuit  was 
^clOfiCKl.  This  sound  called  for  a  response  with  the  first 
Inger.  The  striking  together  of  the  same  weights  gave  one 
of  the  sounds  when  a  choice  between  two  movements  was  to 
be  made.  The  first  and  second  fingers  of  the  right  hand 
were  used  in  reacting.  The  key- board  consisted  of  five  keys 
connected  in  the  usual  way.     The  sound  of  the  weights  was 
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responded  to  with  the  first  finger,  by  the  pressure  of  which, 
upon  the  key,  the  current  was  broken  and  the  chronoscope 
stopped. 

The  otJier  sound  was  produced  by  the  dropping  of  a  ball 
from  the  arms  of  a  Hipp  fall  apparatus.*  The  moment  the 
ball  reached  the  board  below  the  electrical  current  was  closed 
and  the  chronoscope  started.  The  muscles  of  the  arm  and 
hand  were  tense^  ready  for  action,  and  the  attention  closely 
concentrated  on  the  movement  to  be  made.  As  soon  as  pos- 
sible after  hearing  the  sound,  the  reactor  wonld  break  the 
current  by  pressing  a  key. 

The  preliminary  experiments  suggested  other  questions, 
which  stood  in  such  close  relation  to  the  ones  at  issue  that  their 
investigation  seemed  desirable.  It  has  been  thought  best  to 
first  introduce  some  of  these  experiments,  which  really  came 
later  in  the  series,  as  in  many  cases  they  have  a  bearing  on 
the  others. 

For  some  time  I  have  been  convinced  that  it  is  a  wrong 
method  to  take  reactions  of  one  or  possibly  two  kinds,  on 
certain  days,  and  finish  those  of  one  sort  before  beginning  the 
others.  Reactions  whose  results  are  to  be  placed  in  imme- 
diate comparison  with  one  another  should  be  taken  on  tlie 
same  days,  and  the  order  of  succession  of  the  different  kinds 
should  be  changed  from  day  to  day,  so  that  the  disturbing 
inflnenoes  of  weariness,  practice,  and  other  less  easily  con- 
trolled conditions,  may,  so  far  as  possible,  be  eliminated  or 
equalized. 

In  some  of  the  earlier  experiments  which  I  made,  in  which 
a  choice  between  two  movements  was  necessary,  the  reactors 
said  that  they  found  themselves  at  times  involuntarily 
'^guessing"  which  of  the  two  sounds  would  come  next,  and 
they  thought  that  the  reaction  followed  much  more  quickly 
sometimes,  on  account  of  their  correct  roujecture.  J.  V. 
Kries'*  has  already  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  a  reaction 
will  follow  more  or  less  quickly  according  as  a  presentation 
of  the  movement  to  be  carried  out  is  already  in  the  mind  or 
not.  In  order  that  this  miglit  be  tested,  two  series  of  experi- 
ments were  made,  which  I  will  c^ll  the  **  chance  "  and  **  non- 
chance  '  *  series.  In  the  * '  chance ' '  series  the  succession 
of  the  two  sounds  which  served  as  excitations,  and  to  each  of 
which  a  particular  movement  responded,  was  previously  de- 
termined by  tossing  of  a  copper  coin-  In  the  '*  non-chance  " 
series  I  followed  the  dictates  of  my  mind  In  the  succession, 
but  made  every  possible  effort  to  keep  the  order  uncertain. 


'  Wundt's  Psychologic,  3(1  ed.  II.  275. 
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The  experiments  were  performed  according  to  the  plan 
mentioned  above.  Some  of  each  of  the  two  kinds  were  taken 
every  day,  and  those  that  came  first  one  day  wonld  come  last 
the  next.  In  this  way  it  was  hoped  to  equaJize  many  disturb- 
ing and  uncertain  elements. 

A  high  card-board  partition  separated  Dr.  Coe  and  myself. 
It  was  thus  impossible  for  him  to  receive  any  sugjijestions 
from  such  movements  as  I  mi^ht  make. 

Table  I.  shows  the  results  of  the  first  set.  The  purpose 
was  to  det«rmine  the  difference  between  the  *'  chance ''  and 

Table  I, 


Date. 

BmcUod* 

Id 
Chance 
S«.ri(M. 

M.  V.t 

Number 

of 
Experl- 
munU. 

Roactioo' 

In 

Noa-chance 

SerlM. 

M.V.I 

Number 

of 
Expert- 
mento. 

1890. 

Not.  17 

218 

30 

2:^ 

193 

35 

3S 

"     18 

230 

29 

45 

198 

33 

53 

'*     19 

201 

29 

49 

206 

21 

51 

*»     20 

210 

22 

4iJ 

209 

30 

61 

u     21 

20R 

25 

39 

216 

24 

37 

*•     21 

2(M 

21 

18 

188 

19 

22 

*•     22 

203 

33 

27 

197 

23 

23 

a      22 

198 

23 

26 

193 

26 

34 

.1     24 

210 

18 

2.5 

193 

26 

34 

1.     35 

166 

19 

31 

169 

21 

34 

*'     25 

18fi 

31 

31 

169 

21 

36 

**     M 

176 

20 

30 

188 

25 

31 

u     27 

177 

28 

31 

169 

37 

37 

«    ae 

187 

32 

30 

167 

18 

33 

**     38 

176 

26 

29 

160 

17 

33 

»     29 

170 

22 

30 

160 

25 

84 

195 

25 

186 

24 

*  Tbe  flirareii  denote  a  ==  0.001  sec. 
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** non-chance"  method.  Sixteen  averages,  gained  from  a 
varying  number  of  trials,  are  given  in  each  series,  and  in 
nine  of  Ihe^e  the  ** chance"  series  is  markedly  longer  than 
the  **  non-chance."  In  two  cases  the  '* chance  "  is  less  than 
the  '*  non  chance,"  and  in  five  the  two  are  so  nearly  equal  as 
to  be  considered  practically  the  same.  In  three  of  these  the 
excess,  though  slight,  is  still  in  favor  of  the  **  chance  "  series. 
The  avemge  difference  is  9n. 

The  reactor  did  not  know  the  order  of  the  two  series,  but  he 
always  '*  felt"  a  difference  in  them.  Each  day  at  the  close 
of  the  evening's  work  he  would  guess  which  had  l>€en  the 
chance  series,  forming  his  opinion  from  the  feeling  of  greater 
ease  which  was  associated  with  the  one  or  the  other  series,  and 
almost  without  exception  his  judgment  was  correct. 

A  doubt,  however,  suggested  itself.  Perhaps  Dr.  Ooe's 
knowled^rc  of  the  problem  to  be  solved  unconsciously  in- 
fluenced his  reactions.  That  this  might  t>e  tested  I  asked  Mr. 
Mulfinger,  also  an  American,  to  react  for  a  few  days.  Mr. 
Mnlfinger  had  gained  experience  in  reacting  during  the 
previous  semester,  but  knew  nothing  whatever  of  the  question 
at  issue  until  all  the  experiments  had  been  completed.  The 
result  of  100  experiments  in  each  series  was  as  follows: 
reaction-time  for  the  chance  series  193(t,  with  a  mean  variation 
of  29a,  and  for  the  non-chance  series  168^,  with  a  mean  varia- 
tion of  23rT.  Mr.  Mulfinger  also  felt  less  difficulty  in  respond- 
ing to  the  **  non-chance  "  series,  though  he  had  no  knowledge 
whatever  regai-ding  the  object  of  the  experiments  or  the 
difference  between  the  series. 

The  inference  from  these  experiments  is  clear.  The  mind 
of  the  experimenter  works  according  to  certain  laws  of 
regularity  which  he  cannot  escape.  This  regularity  will  assert 
itself  in  the  way  in  which  he  chooses  between  the  two  stimuli 
and  in  time  may  disclose  itself  to  the  other  mind,  though  the 
latter  is  conscious  of  it  only  through  a  vague  feeling.  Had  I 
not  tried  to  make  the  non-chance  order  perplexing  to  the 
reactor,  the  difference  between  the  two  series  might  have  been 
still  greater,  as  the  mind  would  then  have  been  free  to  follow 
its  inclination. 

In  both  of  the  preceding  cases  the  number  of  single  experi- 
ments made  at  one  sitting  varied  from  twenty  to  sixty.  The 
difference  of  the  two  kinds  was  not  found  when  the  experi- 
ments were  made  in  short  series  of  9  to  16,  the  averages  being 
practically  the  same.  A  little  time  seems  to  be  necessary 
before  the  reactor's  mind  can  become  master  of  the  law  of 
regularity  which  the  other  unconsciously  follows. 

It  seems  probable,  therefore,  from  the  results  of  these  in- 
vestigations that  all  experiments  in  which  a  choice  is  involved 
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sbonld  be  made  either  in  a  chance  order  or  the  num1>er  of 
successive  trials  should  be  limited  to  ten  or  twelve.  Other- 
wise the  law  of  regularity  of  the  mind  will  betray  itself  in  the 
order  of  succession  and  the  results  will  contain  a  constant 
error.  In  all  of  the  following:  experiments  ifi  which  a  choice 
forms  a  part,  I  have  followed  a  chance  order,  determined  as 
before  by  the  tossing  of  a  coin.  This  was  necessary  in  in- 
veetigations  of  this  nature  because  the  stopping  of  the  work 
at  the  end  of  twelve  trials  would  have  kept  the  I'oactor's 
mind  in  a  constant  state  of  unnatural  excitement.  The  im- 
portance of  this  will  be  seen  when  we  reach  the  experiments 
that  test  the  influence  of  different  grades  of  disturbance. 

We  now  turn  to  the  first  set  of  exi)eriment8  tx)  show  the 
effect  of  a  disturbance  on  the  reaction-time.  These  preceded 
the  experiments  given  in  Table  I.,  as  will  be  seen  from  the 
dates,  but  as  they  do  not  involve  a  choice  the  question  of 
chance  does  not  affect  them. 

It  is  evident  that  when  a  question  of  a  disturbance  of  the 
attention  is  being  investigated,  gn^at  care  must  be  taken  in 
reje<*tiiig  figures.  When  the  numbers  to  be  discarded  are 
judiciouHly  selected  the  results  can  be  made  t-o  support  almost 
any  previously  ac<juired  theory.  For  this  reason  I  have 
rejected  few  figures  and  seldom  when  the  reactor  did  not 
himself  say  immediately  after  reacting  that  some  unusual 
disturbance  had  made  the  reaction  valueless,  lu  the  other 
few  cases  where  a  figure  was  rejected,  it  variexi  so  much  from 
any  of  the  others  as  to  leave  no  doubt  of  its  wortlilessness. 

Tlie  arrangement  of  the  apparatus  was  the  same  as  l>efore. 
The  large  card-l»oard  partition  kept  the  reaction  free  from 
such  disturbances  as  might  otherwise  have  influeuced  his 
reactions. 

The  following  set  consists  of  two  series,  the  simple  muscular 
reaction*  in  response  to  an  excitation  of  the  sense  of  hearing 
and  the  same  taken  while  a  metronome  was  ticking  one 
hundred  and  twenty  times  each  minute.  Not  only  were  some 
of  both  scries  taken  every  day,  but  the  order  in  which  they 
were  taken  was  also  alternated,  so  that  on  one  day  the  simple 
iuu.scuhir  reaction  precedwi  the  muscular  reaction  with  the 
disturbance,  whilo  on   the  next  day  the  order  was  reversed. 

As  tlie  re^;ult  of  100  experiments  in  each  series  ma<le  under 
exactly  similar  conditions,  ilw  simple  muscular  reaction-time 
was  10.%,  with  a  mean  variation  of  9^,  whereas  the  reaction- 
time,  with  disturbance  of  the  attention  by  the  ticking  of  the 
metronome,  was  i22c,  with  a  mean  variation  of  12c,  the  atteu- 
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tion  being  given  to  the  movement  to  be  made.  The  lengthen- 
ing due  to  the  disturbance  is  19r. 

It  would  seem  that  the  ordinary  muscular-reactions  are 
aflected  by  a  disturbing  sound.  Obersteiner's  investigations^ 
have  already  8Ui>port€d  this  view,  but  his  method  was  hardly 
satisfactory.  The  playing  of  a  music  box  served  as  bis  dis- 
turbance and  the  reaction- time  under  these  conditions  was 
learned.  That  the  time  required  when  the  attention  was 
undisturbed  might  also  be  found,  the  playing  occasionally 
ceased  just  before  the  excitation  was  given.  The  sudden 
stopping  of  a  sound  would  tend  to  startle  the  reactors  and 
the  reaction  following  would  hardly  be  reliable. 

Cattell  claimed'  that  tiie  reason  why  some  earlier  investi- 
gators found  the  reaction  time  lengthened  by  a  disturbing 
sound  was  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  the  reactors  had  not 
learned  to  make  their  reactions  automatic.  It  can  hardly  be 
considered  as  yet  fully  settled  that  the  muscular  reactions  are 
strictly  automatic,  if  by  this  he  me^ns  purely  brain  reflex. 
This  has  lately  been  made  doubtful  by  the  investigations  of 
Dr.  Gotz  Martius".  Dr.  Coe,  whose  i-eactions  are  given  in 
Table  IV,,  had  reacted  from  the  beginning  according  to  the  so- 
called  muscular  method,  and  his  instructions  during  these 
experiments  were  to  keep  his  muscles  innervated  and  his  at- 
tention strictly  on  the  movement  to  be  carried  out.  No  atten- 
tion whatever  was  to  be  given  the  disturbance  and  the  reac- 
tion was  to  follow  the  excitation  as  quickly  as  possible. 
Wundt  in  the  third  e<lition  of  his  PhysioloijUche  Psychologies 
II.  290,  support*  Cattell's  opinion. 

In  view  of  these  result*  I  am  unable  to  agree  in  the  opinion 
that  muscular  reactions  are  not  lengthened  by  disturbing 
sounds.  The  separate  averages  are  fairly  regular  and  in  every 
case  the  muscular  i-eactions  taken  during  the  disturbances  are 
longer  than  the  others.  The  final  average,  gained  in  each 
case  from  one  hundre<l  trials,  gives  a  difference  of  18o  between 
the  simple  muscular  reaction  without  disturbance  and  the 
game  kind  of  reaction  taken  while  the  attention  was  disturbed. 

In  connection  with  these  results  it  may  l)e  interesting  to 
notice  some  others  that  differ  only  in  one  respect.  In  the  ex- 
periments which  we  have  just  considered  the  attention  was 
directed  as  closely  as  possible  to  the  movement.  In  the  next 
set  it  was  given  to  the  ticking  of  the  metronome. 

Some  of  the  muscular  reactions  without  a  disturbance  were 
also  taken  each  day  in  connection  with  the  others  in  order  to 
gain  a  reliable  basis  of  comparison. 

'Brftin,  1879,  I,  447. 
'Phllosoph.  Studlen  HI.  329. 
^Philoftoph.  Siudieu  VI.  1U7. 
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With  the  attention  fixed   upon  the  disturbing  sound  the 

Bult  of  50  exi)eriment8  without  disturbance  and  100  with 

iistnrbance,  made  on   three  successive   days,  was  llOr  mean 

riation,  7o  for  the  simple  muscular  reaction  and  15Sa  mean 

iTariation,  14r  for  the  reaction  with  disturbance.  The  difference 

'due  to  the  disturbance  is  48ri. 

Comparing  these  figures  with  those  obtained  when  the 
attention  was  directed  toward  the  reiK'tiug  finger,  we  find  that 
the  difference  between  the  time  of  reaction  during  a  disturb- 
anoe  to  which  the  reactor  gave  no  attention  and  the  time 
required  when  the  attention  was  directctd  to  the  disturbing 
>und  is  30*^. 

Let  us  now  pass  to  the  experiments  in  which  a  choice  be- 
tween two  movements  was  necessary.  The  sounds  to  which 
Uie  movements  responded  were  caused  in  the  manner  already 
explained.  The  first  finger  of  the  right  hand  reacted  to  the 
sound  of  the  two  weights  as  they  were  struck  together  and 
the  second  finger  to  that  of  the  falling  ball. 

The  disturbing  element  was  the  metronome  ticking  one 
hundred  and  twenty  times  each  minute  as  before. 

The  re.sults  were  as  follows :  Reaction  with  choice  17%  (mean 
variation  21rr ;  100  experiments);  reaction  with  choice,  but 
with  a  disturbance,  the  attention  being  directed  as  closely  as 
possible  to  the  association  of  stimulus  and  movement,  197^ 
(mean  variation  25a  ;  100 experiments)  ;  reaction  with  choice, 
but  with  a  disturbance,  the  attention  being  directed  to  the 
disturbance,  265(t  (mean  variation  21c;  100  experiments). 
The  lengthening  due  to  the  disturbance  is  26(7  in  the  first  case 
and  86^^  in  the  second. 

If  these  results  l>e   compared    with    the   simple   reactions 
given  above,  it  will    be  noticed    tJiat,  unless   a   choice  is   in- 
volved, a   disturbance   has  much    the  same   effect  as  in   the 
^»ijuple  reactions,  provided  tlie  attention  is  directed  in  the  one 
Be  to  the  correspondence  of  movement  and  sonnd  and  in  the 
'  other  to  the  movement  itself.  The  increase  is  19^  in  each  case. 
When  the  attention  is  given  to  the  disturbing  sound^  how- 
rer,  the  lengthening  of  the  time  is  much  more  marked  in  the 
loii'e  series.     This  is  not  surprising,  because  the  attention. 
Iter  tnmiug  from  the  disturbances  to  the  reaction,  would  lose 
Bore  time  in    associating   the  given  excitation  with   the  cor- 
sponding  movement  than   in   making  a  single  movement 
Ireody  determined.     The   lengthening  is  48i7  for   the   simple 
ion  as  contrasted  with  86*?  for  the  choice- reaction. 
It  is  interesting  to  obser\^e  that  while   the   mean  variation 
increases  somewhat  under   the   intlnence  of  a  disturbance, 
nevertheless  the  increase  is  not  very  great. 
During  the  progress  of  these  experiments  the  possibility  of 
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distingaishing  a  little  more  closely  between  disturbances 
suggested  itself.  The  mind  seems  at  times  more  in  unison 
with  certain  disturbing  sounds  than  with  others.  Is  it  not 
possible  that  this  will  show  itself  in  the  reactions  t  If  this  is 
true,  clearly  we  will  have  no  right  in  the  future  to  speak 
simply  of  a  ''disturbance  of  the  attention/'  but  must  first 
measure  its  effect  in  comparison  with  other  disturbances  of 
the  same  kind,  but  differing  in  intensity.  In  order  that  this 
might  be  tested  we  arranged  a  set  of  experiments  with  a 
grf^ed  disturbance. 

The  excitation  consisted  as  before  of  the  two  sounds  and 
the  response  was  given  with  the  first  and  second  fingers  of 
the  right  hand.  Five  series  were  taken  and  the  metronome 
ticked  40,  80,  120,  160  and  200  times  each  minute  in  the 
respective  series.  Each  contained  one  hundred  trials ;  the 
only  exception  is  the  series  with  120  beats,  which  contained 
ninety  trials.  As  before,  some  of  each  were  taken  every  day 
and  Uie  order  was  always  changed. 

The  results  are  shown  in  the  following  table : 

Table  II. 


Number  of 
Uoks. 

40 

MV. 

80 

MV. 

190 

MV. 

1«0 

MV. 

doo 

MV. 

Dec.  11 

201 

14 

218 

16 

186 

20 

202 

33 

300 

19 

ifc   «( 

213 

20 

198 

19 

204 

13 

217 

16 

"  12 

223 

33 

200 

25 

185 

19 

321 

18 

311 

14 

u       u 

210 

13 

215 

33 

188 

18 

215 

16 

232 

25 

•t  u 

208 

16 

"   13 

206 

22 

206 

21 

202 

19 

197 

20 

190 

16 

<(   (( 

203 

20 

227 

14 

202 

22 

194 

15 

197 

17 

"  16 

199 

13 

204 

11 

188 

13 

197 

18 

198 

14 

it   (i 

208 

17 

211 

25 

185 

12 

203 

31 

200 

19 

"  16 

203 

13 

210 

8 

184 

28 

234 

21 

206 

17 

C(    u 

198 

13 

213 

17 

204 

19 

221 

16 

Average 

206 

18 

210 

19 

191 

18 

208 

19 

206 

17 

The  experiments  were  grouped  in  sets  of  10  each  in  con* 
secutive  order ;  each  number  in  the  table  thus  represents  the 
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average  of  10  pxperiments,  the  lower  line  giving  tbe  average 

for  the  whole  hundred. 

In  almost  every  case  the  partial  average  of  the  experiments 

Fnade  while  the  metronome  was  giving  one  hundred  and 
twenty  sounds  each  minute  is  lower  than  any  of  the  others. 
In  only  a  few  eases  is  it  higher.  From  the  point  with  one 
hundred  and  twenty  ticks  the  reactions  are  at  first  longer  and 
then  they  slightly  decrease.  It  would  seem  that  there  is  a 
poini  of  least  disturbance  which  may  be  approximately  found 
by  means  of  the  reactions.  This  point  of  least  disturbance 
probably  differs   with   different   i>erson8.     Dr.  Coe  was   not 

,told  at  what  point  the  metronome  was  set,  though  this  would 

'partially  betray  itself  in  the  ticking.  The  difference  found 
cannot  be  the  result  of  pi*actice  or  weariness,  as  some  of  each 
series  were  taken  every  day  and  the  order  of  succession  was 
never  the  same. 

We  now  turn  to  the  investigations  with  reference  to  the 
sense  of  sight. 

These  experiments  were  carried  on  during  the  evenings 
when  it  was  quite  dark.     No  light  was  visible  except  that 

.  which  at  the  proper  time  served  as  a  disturbance.     In  order 

'that  the  chronoscopc  might  be  read  without  lighting  the 
room,  a  small  dim  lantern  was  so  arranged  that  a  dark  ])aper 
funnel  connected  it  with  the  chronoseope. 

The  light  which  served  as  the  stimuius  was  a  Oeisler  tube, 
through  which  a  current  of  electricity  could  be  passed.  A 
card  board  about  three  feet  high  and  four  feet  long  was  placed 
upright  directly  in  front  of  the  reactor  and  at  a  short  distance 
Irom  him.  A  largo  mirror  was  attached  to  the  front  of  the 
card-board  and  a  hole  three  inches  long  and  one  half  of  an  inch 
wide  in  the  center  of  the  mirror  correspondtKl  to  a  similar 
one  in  the  card-board.  Through  this  hole  the  light  of  the 
Geisler  tube,  which  was  immt*diately  Ix^hind  the  board,  could 
be  seen  the  moment  the  current  pas.sed.  When  the  simple 
muscular  reactions  were  taken  the  mirror  was  not  used.  For 
the  reactions  in  which  a  disturbance  was  desireii  the  mirror 
waa  attached  and  a  tallow  candle  of  the  ordinary  intensity 

|wM  placed  in  such  position  behind  the  reactor  as  to  be  re- 
fle<'te<i  in  the  mirror.     The  hole  in  the  mirror  cut  the  image 

'  of  thf  flame  so  that  it  was  seen  al)0ve  and  l>elow  the  opening. 

The  first  set  of  experiments  consisted  of  three  series  :   first, 

the  simple  muscular  reactions  in  response  to  a  light  stimulus  ; 

I  second,  the  same  reactions  taken  while  the  reflected  light  of 
the  candle  was  flickering  across  the  opening  in  the  mirror  and 
card-l>oard,  through  which  in  a  moment  the  light  of  the  Geisler 
tubi*  wouhl  Ije  sf^in.  In  the  third  series  iiu  attempt  was  made 
to  still  further  disturb  the  attention  by  the  image  of  a  revolv- 


inp  card.  This  card  was  about  ten  inches  long  and  six  wide 
and  was  oovere(i  with  a  few  plain  figures.  It  was  placed 
behind  the  reactor  so  as  to  be  reflected  in  the  mirror  around 
the  opening  through  which  the  light  of  the  Geisler  tube  was 
expected.  A  rotating  apparatus  caused  the  card  to  slowly 
revolve.  The  candle  was  used  to  illuminate  the  disk.  In  all 
three  cases  glass  in  front  of  the  Geisler  tube  colored  the  light 
red. 

The  results  are  as  follows  :  Simple  reaction,  140  c  (mean 
variation,  11  a;  40  experiments);  simple  reliction  with  dis- 
turbance by  the  candle,  148^  (mean  variation,  10a;  50  ex- 
periments); simple  resection  with  disturbance  by  the  revolv- 
ing card,  139 (T  (mean  variation,  12 »;  70  experiments). 

The  simple  muscular  reactions  of  140 «  is  a  little  less  than 
the  results  gained  by  Cattell.^  The  difference  is  readily  un- 
derstood when  we  remember  that  Cattell  carried  on  his  inves- 
tigations during  the  day»  and  the  sunlight  reflected  from  a 
white  surface  would  probably  require  more  time  to  come  into 
the  consciousness  of  the  reactor  than  a  red  light  in  a  darkened 
room. 

A  rather  surprising  fact  is  that  the  simple  candle  flame 
flickering  across  the  opening  in  the  mirror,  was  a  source 
of  greater  disturbance  than  the  revolving  card.  The  reason 
of  this,  however,  is  not  diflicnlt  to  find.  The  card,  though 
covered  with  figures,  was  too  monotonous  to  serve  as  a  dis- 
turbance. This  may  explain  the  fact  that  some  investigators 
have  found  the  reactions  so  little  influenced  by  a  dis- 
turbance of  the  attention.  The  candle  distracted  the  atten- 
tion somewhat  more,  because  tlie  reactor  looked  directly  at  the 
flickering  flame  as  it  fell  across  the  opening  through  which  he 
awaited  the  exciting  light.  In  the  other  series  the  eyes  were 
directed  rather  to  the  image  of  the  card  as  it  slowly  turned. 
Anything  so  monotonous  will  hanlly  influence  the  reactions, 
and  still  less  when  the  reactor  has  Ijeen  told  to  hold  his  atten- 
tion closely  to  the  movement  to  be  made. 

The  three  series  differ  so  little  that  we  can  hardly  say  the 
reactions  were  affected,  especially  when  we  observe  that  in 
the  (;ase  of  the  revolving  card  they  are,  in  fact,  less  than  the 
simple  mnsculary.  The  mean  variation  of  the  three  series  is 
at>ont  the  same. 

From  these  experiments  it  was  evident  that  some  more 
positive  disturbance  must  t>e  found. 

To  accomplish  this,  I  replaced  the  revolving  card  with 
another  which  was  of  a  circular  form,  twelve  inches  in  diame- 
ter.    Around  the  edge  of  this   disk    nine   holes   were   cat. 
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These  holes  were  one  and  two  eighths  of  an  inch  long,  and 
sloped  from  seven  eighths  of  an  inch  at  the  top  to  one  half  of 
an  inch  at  the  bottom.  This  disk  was  attached  to  the  rotat- 
ing apparatus,  and  the  lighted  candle  was  plac^nl  behind  in 
msch  a  position  that  the  llame  shining  through  the  holes  in 
the  disk  was  reflected  in  the  mirror.  The  rotating  appai*atU8 
was  thus  cansetl  to  revolve  so  that  five  hundred  and  forty 
flashes  of  light  fell  upon  the  eye  each  minute. 

The  results  were  as  follows :  Simple  muscular  reaction  to 
light,  143iT  (mean  variation,  lOi?;  100  experiments);  simple 
mnsoular  reaction  with  a  disturbance  caused  by  640  flashes 
per  minute,  171  ^  (mean  variation,  15o;  100  experiments). 
The  lengthening  due  to  the  disturbance  of  the  attention  is 
thus  '2Sc, 

The  reaction  time  for  a  sound  sensation  has  been  found 
above  to  be  102(t  and  llOr.  The  time  needed  to  respond  to  a 
sight  excitation  is  thus  seen  to  be  about  30  ^  to  40  a  longer. 

While  we  were  engage<l  in  these  experiments  the  thought 
suggested  itself  of  arranging  a  series  of  disturbances  for  the 
sight  which  could  be  compared  with  those  already  nsed  for 
the  sense  of  hearing.  It  would  then  be  possible  to  learn 
through  which  of  these  two  senses  the  attention  is  more 
easily  disturbeil.  This  has  liefore  been  impossible  because 
there  has  been  no  unit  of  comparison  for  the  disturbances. 

ITie  problem  was  readily  solved  by  means  of  revolving 
disks  similar  to  the  one  just  used.  Three  disks  were  pre- 
pared. The  first  had  only  one  hole,  which  was  of  the  same 
ftixe  and  shape  as  those  already  described.  The  second  con- 
tained two  holes,  one  at  each  end  of  a  diameter,  and  the  third 
bad  one  at  each  of  the  three  corners  of  an  isosceles  triangle 
inscribed  within  the  circular  disk.  The  rotating  apparatus 
was  so  regulat4^d  that  it  revolved  sixty  times  a  minute.  It 
was  thus  possible  with  the  three  disks  to  give  60,  120  and 
180  flashes  of  light  each  minute. 

The  results  were:  simple  muscular  reaction  in  response 
to  a  visual  stimulus,  the  attention  being  disturbed  by  60 
flashes  per  minute,  195  n  (mean  variation,  14  n;  120  experi- 
ments); with  the  attention  disturbed  by  120  flashes,  197 <t 
(mean  variation,  13  o  ;  120  experiments)  ;  with  the  attention 
disturbed  by  180  flashes,  190  a  (mean  variation,  lGa\  120  ex- 
periments). 

The  time  required  by  Dr.  Coe  to  react  mnscularily  in  re- 
sponse to  a  light  excitation  was  143^,  as  seen  above.  We 
now  find  the  time  increases  to  197  ft,  with  his  attention  dis- 
turbed by  120  flashes  of  light  each  minute.  We  have  already 
learned  that  the  time  of  reaction  for  the  sense  of  hearing  was 
102  c.     In  the  experiments  made  on  the  same  day,  when  the 


attention  was  disturbed  by  a  metronome  tlckiaj?  120  times  a 
minute,  it  rose  to  122(7.  The  lengthening  o!  the  time  on  ac- 
count of  the  disturbance  was  thus  B3a  for  the  sense  of  sight, 
and  19  (T  for  that  of  hearing.  It  is  thus  seen  that  when  the 
disturbance  and  excitation  affect  the  same  sense,  a  distraction 
of  the  attention  through  the  sense  of  sight  has  more  iniiuence 
upon  the  reaction  time  than  the  same  giude  of  a  disturbance 
through  the  sense  of  hearing. 

When  the  effects  of  the  various  grades  of  disturbance  are 
compared,  it  will  be  observed  that  540  Hashes  of  light  a 
minute  are  less  of  a  disturlmnce  than  60,  120,  or  180  flashes. 
The  probable  reason  is  that  540  flashes  acted  as  a  steady  ac- 
companiment on  account  of  the  rapidity  of  the  flashes.  That 
which  is  constant  tends  to  be  monotonous,  and  this  monotony 
may  have  deprived  the  disturbance  of  a  part  of  its  effective- 
ness. 

Before  discussing  the  experiments  undertaken  to  determine 
the  effect  of  a  dinturbauce  of  the  attention  when  a  choice  was 
to  l>e  made  in  answer  to  one  of  two  sight  sensations,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  describe  the  apparatus  which  was  constructed 
for  this  purpose.  The  question  then  was,  how  to  prepare  an 
apparatus  by  which  two  different  excitations  could  be  quickly 
and  noiselessly  produced  and  the  order  changed  without  alter- 
ing the  psychical  condition  of  the  reactor.  A  long  lever  was 
fastened  to  an  upright  support  by  means  of  a  pivot,  and  it 
was  arranged  so  as  to  work  noiselessly.  A  light  frame,  con- 
taiuing  red  glass  ul>ove  and  olive  colored  glass  below,  was  at- 
tached to  one  end  of  the  lever,  which  was  so  phiced  that  this 
frame  was  directly  l>ehiud  the  aperture  iu  the  mirror  which 
we  have  already  deseril>ed.  Through  this  opening  iu  the 
mirror  the  exciting  light  of  the  Geisler  tube  would  be  seen  as 
the  current  passed.  The  other  end  of  the  lever  extended  to 
the  experimenter  at  the  chronoscope,  who  could  raise  or 
lower  the  handle  at  pleasure  and  thus  bring  the  end  or  olive 
glass  in  front  of  the  tube.  The  change  could  be  made  noise- 
lessly in  a  moment.  When  the  disturbance  was  desired  the 
mirror  was  attached,  as  l>efore,  to  the  front  of  the  card-lward, 
and  the  disturbing  flashes  of  light  were  seen  i-eflected  around 
the  hole  tiehind  wliich  was  the  Geisler  tul>e.  A  high  parti- 
tion separated  the  reactor  and  the  experimenter. 

The  choice  was  made  in  response  to  the  excitations  of  the 
colors  red  and  olive.     The  disk  which  gave  180  flashes  of 
light  each  minute  was  used  as  the  disturbing  element.     This,  I 
it  will  be  remembered,  was  the  **  point  of  least  disturbance"!  , 
lor  the  sense  of  sight.     The  final  results  consist  of  eleven 
averages,  e;ich  of  which  was  gained  from  tcu  trials. 

The  results  of  the  first  set  of  experiments  are:     Time  of 
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reaction  witb  a  choice  to  be  made  between  two  movementa  in 
rtAponse  to  one  of  two  different  excitations  of  the  sense  of 
sight,  258 <T  ( mean  variation,  23 w;  110  experiments);  time 
^  reaction  of  the  same  kind,  but  with  a  disturbance  of  the 
stt'cntion  cause<l  by  an  intermittent  light  of  180  flashes  per 
minnte,  27.'^<t  (mean  variation,  25a;  110  experiments).  This 
g;ive8  a  lenfrthening  of  15  o  as  the  effect  of  the  disturbance. 

The  influence  of  the  disturbance  as  shown  in  the  reactions 
is  thns  less  thgn  for  the  sense  of  hearing  under  the  same  con- 
ditions. Wfien  choice  was  made  in  response  to  one  of  two 
Bonnds,  the  time  was  177^  and  197/t,  which  leaves  a  difference 

or  20r. 

We  have  already  noticed  that  in  the  simple  muscular  reac- 
tions when  the  distuHwince  and  excitation  are  of  the  same 
kind,  a  disturbance  through  the  sense  of  sight  is  more  effect- 
ive than  through  that  of  hearing.  We  now  fimi  that  when 
lL*»  r»*a<'tions  include  a  choice  the  mind  is  less  disturbed  in 
discriminating  between  sight  excitations  than  between  those 
of  bearing.  The  difference,  though  slight  in  it-self,  is  so  far 
the  reverse  of  that  which  we  found  characteristic  of  the  simple 
mn!*cular  reactions  as  to  deserve  attention. 

The  psychical  processes  are  the  same,  whether  we  respond 

a  sonnd  or  a  sight  excitation  and  that  which  makes  up  an 
n-t  of  choice  does  not  differ  with  the  sense  organ  excited. 
The  reason  why  the  muscular  reactions  in  response  to  a  light 

tcitation  are  more  influenced  by  a  disturbance  through  the 
oe  sense  than  those  of  sound,  while  in  choice  the  light  re- 
ckons are  less  affe<^t4Hl,  must  be  sought  then  in   conditions 
rhich  hasten  or  retard  these  proetNuses  rather  than  in  the 
>ocfi8e8   themselves.     A   large  part  of  our   knowledge  is 
laired    through   the   sense   of   sight.     We   are   constantly 

ll«d  upon  to  decide  quickly  between  things  that  we  see, 

Jdom  between  what  we  hear.  We  thus  gain  a  facility  in 
discriminating  between  objects  of  sight  and  in  acting  aceord- 
ing  to  our  dicision.  This  intimate  association  of  sight  and 
movement  in  choice  leads  to  an  ease  and  rapidity  of  action 
which  cannot  be  eciualed  when  the  excitation  comes  to  us 
through  another  sense. 

We  are  also  mon^  familiar  with  disturbances  in  our  dis- 
crimination betweeu  objects  of  sight.  In  the  street  many 
things  crowd  themselves  upon  our  sight  and  in  the  midst  of 
thia  confusion  we  are  daily  called  upon  to  act.  It  is  then  not 
surprising  that  our  more  complicated  mental  processes,  when 
0timalate<i  to  action  through  the  sense  of  sight,  are  less  im- 
peded by  disturbances  than  when  the  excitation  comes  to  us 
through  anoth^-r  sense.  The  time  of  choice  in  reply  to  one  of 
ftwo  sounds  wjis  found  to  be  17()c»  that  in  re**pouse  to  one  of 
two  aigbtfl  is  258ff. 
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We  have  now  reached  the  experimeats  which  may  be  called 
the '* cross  sets.''  In  these  the  excitation  and  disturbance 
affect  diffei'ent  aenses. 

In  these  exj>eriments  the  excitation  was  the  usual  sound  of 
the  two  weights.  The  disturbance  was  the  60,  120  and  180 
flashes  of  light  per  minute. 

The  results  were :  time  of  simple  muscular  reaction  in 
response  to  an  auditory  stimulus,  123<7  (mean  variation  8^; 
80  experiments)  ;  muscular  reaction  to  an  auditory  stimulus, 
but  with  a  disturbance  of  the  att^intion  produced  by  60  flashes 
of  light  per  minute,  160^  (mean  variation  IStj;  100  experi- 
ments) ;  same  with  120  flashes,  14 1^  (mean  variation  % ;  100 
experiments)  ;  same  with  ISO  flashes,  148a  (mean  variation 
11a;  100  experiments). 

According  to  my  custom  I  took  a  series  of  the  simple 
muscular  reactions  each  day  in  connection  with  those  accom- 
panied by  the  disturbance.  The  result  sustains  the  view  that 
at  least  a  few  of  the  earlier  and  simpler  reactions  should  be 
repeated  when  the  more  complicated  ones  are  reached,  in  order 
that  they  may  serve  as  a  test  of  tlie  condition  of  the  reactor. 
The  simple  muscular  reactions  average  123rT;  the  average  as 
given  above  is  102^.  In  l)Oth  tables  the  mean  variation  is 
small.  The  reason  for  this  difference  in  the  results  is  that 
the  shorter  time  was  gained  at  the  end  of  a  long  practice  when 
Dr.  Coe  had  reached  his  maximum  rapidity.  The  others 
were  taken  aft-er  a  i)eriod  of  over  two  months,  during  which 
time  experiments  of  a  different  kind  were  being  made. 

CattelP  found  that  a  facility  in  reacting  once  gained  was  not 
lessened  by  lack  of  practice ;  v.  Kries  and  Anerbach'  held  the 
same  view  regarding  the  simple  reactions,  but  maintained 
that  it  is  not  equally  true  of  the  more  complicated.  I  am  o^ 
the  opinion  that  even  in  the  simple  reaction,  lack  of  practice 
will  manifest  itself  in  a  lengthening  of  the  reaction  time,  and 
that  other  physical  and  mental  conditons  can  so  far  affect  the 
reactor  as  to  make  it  necessary  when  accni-acy  is  desired  to 
repeat  from  time  to  time  the  earlier  and  less  complicate 
tests. 

In  the  results  last  given  we  find  again  that  120  intermittent 

disturbances  each  minute  is  the  *»  point  of  least  disturbance." 

It  will  be  remembered  that  this  fact  has  characterized  all  the 

results  thus  far  in  which  the  excitation  was  a  sound. 

Earlier  investigation^  has  led  to  the  belief  that  the  reactions 


'Phllopoph.  Studien  III.  463-489. 

'DuboU-Keymoud's  Archlv  1877,  361. 

»DuboIa-Reymoad'8  Archlv  1877,  362. 

•WuNDT,  Physlologlsche  Psychologle  II.  293,  Leipzig  1887. 
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are  more  inflaenced  through  a  disturbance  of  the  attention  if 
the  excitation  and  disturbance  affect  different  senses  than 
when  both  are  of  the  same  nature.  These  experiments  do 
not  sustain  this  view.  When  the  metronome  vibrated  120 
times  each  minute,  the  reaction  time  for  a  sound  excitation 
was  19fl  longer  than  without  the  disturbance.  The  time 
required  to  respond  to  a  light  excitatiou  while  the  attention 
was  disturbe*!  by  an  interniittent  light  giving  120  flashes  each 
minute  was  53t  longer  than  when  the  disturlxince  was  lacking. 
In  both  of  these  cases  the  disturbauce  and  excitation  appealed 
to  the  same  sense  organ.  On  the  other  band  we  find  that 
when  the  excitation  is  a  sound  and  the  disturbance  a  light 
flashing  120  times  a  minute,  the  reaction  time  is  lengthened 
by  only  17o.  Even  if  we  take  the  point  of  greatest  disturb- 
anoe,  60  flashes,  the  average  is  only  37o  longer  than  the 
simple  reactions,  and  this  is  still  much  lx*low  the  53^  already 
found  to  be  the  difference  in  time  between  the  simple  light 
reactions  and  those  made  under  the  influence  of  a  disturbance 
throngh  the  same  sense-organ. 

An  analogous  set  of  experiments  was  now  made  in  which 
stimulus  was  visnal  and  the  disturbance  auditory.  In  these 
experiments  the  excitation  was  the  flash  of  the  Geisler  tube 
seen  through  the  red  glass  and  the  disturbance  was  the  tick- 
ing of  the  metronome. 

The  results  were:  time  of  simple  muscular  reaction  in 
response  to  a  visual  stimulus  159*7,  (mean  variation  10;  100 
experiments)  ;  same  with  a  disturbance  of  the  attention 
produced  by  60  beats  per  minute  of  the  metronome  176(7, 
(mean  variation  10;  100  experiments);  same  with  120  beats 
190o,  (mexin  variation  12^;  100  experiments)  ;  same  with  180 
beats  174ff  (mean  variation  11 ;    100  experiments). 

If  we  take  the  point  of  greatest  disturbance,  which  was  120 
vibrations  of  the  metronome,  the  time  of  reliction  is  30*7  longer 
than  without  a  disturbance.  This  again  is  much  less 
than  the  corresponding  increase  when  a  light  served  both  as 
excitation  and  disturbance. 

This  lengthening  of  the  time  when  both  the  excitation  and 
difiturbance  affect  the  sense  of  sight,  cannot  have  been  caused 
|>y  the  disturbing  light  weakening  the  excitation,  because  the 
(citing  light  was  of  sulhcient  intensity  to  be  clearly  seen, 
'even  when  it«  appearance  and  that  of  the  intermittent  light 
wfnr  .<timultaneous.  Were  this  the  occasion  of  the  difference 
it  would  betray  itself  in  an  unusually  large  mean  variation. 
At  times  the  exciting  light  would  be  seen  more  distinctly  and 
the  reaction  would  follow  more  promptly.  That  this  is  not 
the  case  a  glance  at  Table  XI.  will  show.  The  mean  variations 
arc  very  small,  considering  that  the  reactions  were  made  under 
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the  influence  of  a  disturbance.  They  scarcely  differ  from 
those  for  tht^  sense  of  hf'aring:  a^^  ^ven  in  Table  VI, 

B«^sides,  if  the  more  noticeable  effect  of  the  li^jht  distnrlwnce 
on  the  si^ht  reactions  is  the  result  of  a  weakening  of  the  in- 
tensity of  the  excitation,  why  does  not  the  same  peculiarity 
manifest  it«ell  in  the  choice  ivactions  for  tiie  sense  of  sight  t 
The  same  weakening  of  the  intensity  would  occur  in  the  latter 
as  in  the  former  case.  We  have  found,  however,  from  the 
results  given  on  page  13  that  the  time  of  choice  in  answer  to 
a  sight  sensation  is  258a.  DnrinK  the  disturbance  the  reac- 
tions average  273(r,  an  increase  of  only  15o.  and  yet  both  ex- 
citation and  disturbance  were  the  same  lights  that  we  used  in 
the  simple  reactions.  Though  we  have  found  (page  11  )  that 
180  flashes  was  not  the  point  of  greatest  disturbiiuce,  it  would 
nevertheless  make  more  light  and  so  tend  more  to  weaken  the 
excitation  than  the  120  flashes,  which  actually  proved  a 
greater  disturbance.  It  is  evident,  then,  that  the  cause  of  the 
difference  cannot  l>e  found  in  weakening  the  intensity  of  the 
excitation  by  the  disturbance. 

The  fact  seems  to  be  that  in  simple  muscular  reactions  an 
intermittent  light  is  more  of  a  disturbance  to  the  attention 
than  a  sound.  This  has  been  especially  noticeable  in  the  ear- 
lier experiments  (page  12).  If  we  compare  once  more  the  re- 
sults on  pages  14  and  15  we  tind  that  both  60  and  180  flashes  of 
light  in  the  **  cross  sets  '*  provetl  a  source  of  greater  disturb- 
ance than  the  same  number  of  vibrations  of  the  metronome* 
Here  the  question  of  the  disturbance  weakening  the  intensity 
of  the  excitation  ciinnot  even  be  raised  as  they  affect  different 
senses.  Under  120  the  sound  has  the  greater  influence  on 
the  reactions.  This  average,  however,  is  the  largest  of  the 
three  for  the  influence  of  auditory  disturbances  on  visual 
reactions,  and  if  we  pla^'e  it  in  comparison  with  the  largest 
for  the  influence  of  visual  disturbances  on  auditory  reactions, 
we  find  still  the  light  proves  the  great<^r  disturbance. 

It  has  already  been  shown  that  a  disturbance  of  the  atten- 
tion does  not  have  the  same  effect  upon  reactions  which  in- 
clude a  choice  as  upon  the  simple  muscnlar  reactions.  In  the 
latter  wise  we  have  seen  that  a  disturbance  of  tJie  attention 
through  sight  is  more  effective  in  lengthening  the  reaction 
time  than  when  the  disturbance  comes  through  the  sense  of 
hearing.  On  the  other  hand,  whenever  the  reaction  follows  a 
sight  sensation,  the  time  of  choice  is  less  affected  by  disturb- 
ances of  tiie  attention  than  if  the  excitation  is  a  sound.  This 
view  is  strengthened  by  two  series  of  experiments  on  reaction 
witli  choice,  but  witli  disturbance  of  the  atti^ntion. 

In  the  first  series  of  the  reactions  with  choice  tlie  excitation 
consisted  of  two  sounds,  produced  in  the  manner  described  on- 
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der  choice  in  the  earlier  experiments.  The  disks  served  as  the 
disturbance ;  they  gave  60,  120  and  180  flashes  of  light  each 
minute. 

The  results  were :  time  of  muscular  reaction  with  choice 
to  one  of  two  auditory  stimuli,  230  a  (mean  variation,  20  a  \ 
100  experiments) ;  the  same  with  a  disturbance  of  the  atten- 
tion caused  by  60  flashes  of  liyht  per  minute,  267  rr  (mean 
variation,  21a;  100  experiments);  with  120  flashes,  243a 
(mean  variation,  19  r;  100  experiments)  ;  with  180  flashes, 
255*7  (mean  variation,  18^;  100  experiments).  This  gives  a 
lengthening  of  37  r,  13  <t  and  25  a  respectively. 

The  next  series  consisted  of  reactions  to  sensations  of  sight, 
in  which  a  choice  between  two  movements  was  involved* 
The  attention  was  disturbed  by  beats  of  a  metronome. 

The  results  were :  time  of  muscular  reaction  to  visual 
stimuli  with  choice,  266a  (mean  variation,  18 ^j  100  experi- 
ments) ;  the  same  with  an  auditory  disturbance  of  60  metro- 
nome beats  per  minute,  278  c  (mean  variation,  20  <t  ;  100  ex- 
periments) ;  with  120  beats,  267 cr  (mean  variation,  19 a;  100 
experiments)  ;  with  180  beats,  277*7  (mean  variation,  17  o  ; 
100  experiments).  The  reaction  time  with  choice  is  thus 
lengthened  to  the  extent  of  only  12  «,  1  ^  and  11  r  by  the  dis- 
tarl^nce.  Here,  as  in  the  previous  experiments  on  sight- 
reaction  with  choice  disturbed  by  flashes  of  light,  the  time 
^of  choi^'e  in  response  to  sight  excitation  is  found  but  little  in- 
fluenced by  disturbances.  This  has  been  found  characteristic 
of  reactions  in  which  a  choice  is  involved.  The  importance 
■Id  probable  explanation  of  the  fact  I  have  already  discussed. 
^  We  now  turn  to  several  sets  of  experiments  which  preceded 
those  which  1  have  thus  far  given  ;  it  has  been  thought  best, 
however,  to  introduce  them  last.  In  the  choice  sets  the 
"  non*chance  "  method  was  used,  and  it  was  while  engaged 
in  these  investigations  that  the  difference  between  the  two 
methods  was  noticed. 

The  purpose  of  these  experiments  was  to  find  how  the 

simple  **  muscular  ■'  and  the  '*  choice'-  reactions  would  vary 

while  the  reactor's  attention  was  directed  to  certain  kinds  of 

^_      work.     Three  tasks  were  given  ;  1,  repeating  a  poem  already 

^B     comraittpd  to  memory  ;    2,  reading  an  English  book  ;    and  3, 

^1     reading  Kant's  Kritik  der  einen  Vernunft.     The  time  for  the 

^P     idmple  muscular  and  choice  reactions  under  these  conditions 

^^     was  learned.     The  instructions  were  to  fix  the  attention  as 

closely  as  possible  on  the  work  assigned.     I  willingly  admit 

that  it  is  impossible  to  determine  how  far  the  instructions 

are  observed  in  such  a  case.     There  are  no  means  by  which 

the  amount  of  attention  given  to  the  reaction  or  to  the  task 

can  be  measured.     I  am  convinced,  however,  that  the  direc- 
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tions  were  conscientiously  followed,  partly  from  my  confi- 
dence in  the  reactors  and  their  interest  in  the  investigations, 
and  partly  from  the  fact  that  at  times  the  reactor  failed  to  re- 
spond to  the  excitation  and  then  excused  himself  by  saying 
that  he  was  so  deeply  absorbed  in  his  reading  that  he  did  not 
bear  the  sound.  This  occurred  while  the  English  book  was 
being  read* 

The  reactors  were  Prof.  A.  L.  Gillett,  of  the  Hartford  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  and  Mr.  George  Malfinger,  also  an  Ameri- 
can.    Both  of  these  gentlemen  offered  valuable  suggestions. 

The  excitation  in  the  four  sets  was  a  sound  caused  in  the 
same  way  as  in  th<*  preceding  experiments. 

The  results  of  the  experiments  with  Mr.  Mulfinger  were  as 
follows  :  simple  muscular  reaction  to  an  auditory  stimulus, 
102 <7  (mean  variation,  7*»;  200  experiments)  ;  simple  muscu- 
lar reaction  while  repeating  a  x)oem,  183<r  (mean  variation, 
23 o;  200  experiments) ;  simple  muscular  reaction  while  read- 
ing English,  196 T  (mean  variation,  20^;  200  experiments); 
simple  mnscnlar  reaction  while  reading  Kant,  210  <t  (mean 
variation,  27o;  200  exi>eriments).  The  three  distractions  of 
the  attention  caused  a  lengthening  of  81  r,  94  c  and  108  o  re- 
Bpe<:tively,  When  Mr.  Mulfinger  was  required  to  react  after 
a  choice,  the  results  were:  reaction  with  choice,  208 a 
(mean  variation,  24 ff;  200  experiments);  reaction  with 
choice  while  repeating  a  poem,  212  ^  (mean  variation,  24  o; 
200  experiments)  ;  reaction  with  choice  while  reading  En- 
glish, 216  n  (mean  variation,  22 r ;  200  experiments)  ;  reaction 
with  choice  while  reading  Kant,  217  c  (mean  variation,  27 a ; 
200  experiments).  The  lengthening  due  to  the  disturbances 
was  thus  4  ff,  i>  ff  and  9/i  respectively. 

With  Prof.  Gillett  as  reactor  the  results  were:  simple 
muscular  reaction,  107 c  (mean  variation,  6/t;  250  experi- 
ments) ;  simple  muscular  reaction  while  repeating  a  poem, 
170ff  (mean  variation,  16 r?;  250  experiments)  ;  while  reading 
English,  179/7  (mean  variation,  17  n ;  250  experiments) ; 
while  reading  Kant,  197 <7  (mean  variation,  17  (t;  250  experi- 
ments). This  gives  an  increase  of  63/7,  72a  and  90<t  for  the 
three  disturbances. 

The  time  of  reaction  with  choice  was  235 rr  (mean  variation, 
28  a;  250  experiments),  which  increased  to  270 o  (mean  varia- 
tion, 31  fj;  250  experiments)  while  a  poem  was  repeated  :  to 
317  rr  (mean  variation,  35(7;  250  experiments)  while  English 
was  read,  and  to  357  a  (me-an  variation,  35  <r;  250  experiments) 
while  Kant  was  read.  We  find  here  a  lengthening  of  35(r, 
82 fT  and  122  n  in  the  three  cases  respectively. 

Tlie  difference  h**re  jh  not  so  marked.  In  the  first  case  the 
increase  is  in  favor  of  the-  muscular,  and  in  the  other  two 
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with  the  ''choice"  reactions.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  the 
complete  separation  of  the  two  kinds  of  reactions  by  which 
the  mascniar  are  placed  beyond  the  influence  of  a  disturb- 
ance of  the  attention,  and  regarded  as  purely  practiced  brain 
reflex,  while  the  others  only  come  within  the  reach  of  psychi- 
cal disturbances,  cannot  be  regarded  as  established.  I  am 
led  to  this  conclusion,  not  alone  by  these  latter  experiments, 
but  also  by  all  those  preceding.  .  A  comparison  of  results 
shows  a  diSeremlftof  only  la  in  favor  of  the  '^choice''  re- 
actions on  account  of  the  disturbance.  This  was  for  a 
sound  excitation,  and  is  practically  no  difierence.  If  we 
examine  the  results,  we  find  a  diSerence  of  12  a  in  fa- 
vor of  the  muscular  reactions  because  of  the  disturbance, 
and  yet  this  171  c  is  the  least  of  the  effective  disturbances  that 
we  Imve  found  for  the  sense  of  sight. 


PSEUDO-CHROMESTHESIA,    OB    THE   ASSOCIATIONi 

OP   COLORS   WITH   WORDS,    LETTERS 

AND  SOUNDS. 


By  William  O.  Rrohx,  Ph.  D.,  Fellow  in  Clark  ITDiversity. 

The  first  problem  of  psychology  is  the  study  of  sen- 
sation, A  wealth  of  material  comes  to  the  investigator 
as  the  deliverance  of  the  various  special  senses  when  the 
several  end-org:an8  are  appropriately  stimulat^l.  But  the 
pseiido  sensations  constitute  the  subject  matter  of  psy- 
chology just  as  much  as  those  arising  from***  bona  fide" 
stimuli.  Indeed,  much  light  is  thrown  upon  the  prob- 
lems of  psychology  by  following  out  this  line  of  study  and 
investigation.  Some  of  the  most  useful  as  well  as  the 
most  interesting  psych ologrical  material  comes  to  us  in  the 
form  of  jhse.ttdo  sensations.  Of  all  the  interesting  phenomena 
which  fall  under  this  head,  the  psendo  sensations  of  sight  are 
the  most  numerous.  The  present  paper  deals  with  one  form 
of  pseudo  photesthesia,  to  wit — that  large  class  of  phenomena 
in  which  colors  are  called  up  in  the  mind  of  the  subject  when 
certain  letters  or  words  are  spoken,  or  seen  in  print  or  writ- 
ing. The  term  "color  audition,'-  so  commonly  used,  does 
not  cover  all  the  cases,  for  there  are  instances,  as  the  context 
will  show,  in  which  individuals  have  these  pseudo  sensations 
of  color  when  tliey  ste  wowls,  but  not  when  they  hear  them 
enunciated.  The  t-erm  we  choose  as  a  sort  of  label  for  this 
interesting  class  of  phenomena  is  that  of  **  pseudo-chromesthe- 
sia.'*  Pseiido-chromesthesia  is  that  peculiar  faculty  of  asso- 
ciation of  the  sensorial  perceptions,  by  means  of  which  any 
primary  sensation,  or  even  a  purely  psychical  process  can 
evoke,  in  the  case  of  certain  persons,  a  false  visual  sensation 
of  color,  constant  in  the  case  of  the  same  stimnlus  with  the 
same  person.  The  phenomena  may  be  of  optical  origin,  i.  e., 
the  eflicient  CAUse  may  come  through  the  eye  (or  the  memory 
image  of  a  visual  sensation)  of  the  graphical  forms  of  a  let- 
ter, a  number,  a  geometrical  figure,  such  as  a  circle,  triangle 
or  square.  They  are  of  acoustic  origin  when  the  efiicient 
cause  passes  through  the  ear  or  is  a  memory  image  associated 
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with  that  organ  Thus  every  noise,  every  sound  perceived 
objectively,  or  evoked  mentally  can  arouse  these  pseudo  sen- 
sations of  color.  This  is  especially  noticeable  in  the  case  of 
the  human  voice,  as  in  public  speaking  or  reading  aloud. 

A. — Historical  and  Descriptive. 

The  great  poetic  genius,  Goethe,  was  one  of  the  very  first  to 
make  reference  to  this  subject,  which  he  does  in  his  Theory 
of  Colors  (1810).  In  this  connection  he  refers  to  the  little 
writing  by  Hoffman,  which  was  published  in  1786,  in  which 
a  case  is  cited  of  a  Swiss  magistrate  and  painter  who  seemed 
endowed  with  the  power  of  giving  color  to  sounds.  The 
sounds  of  the  various  musical  instruments  evoked  strong 
color  impressions,  which  were  especially  vivid  in  the  case  of 
the  high  notes.  Thus  the  notes  of  the  violoncello  seemed  to 
him,  indigo  blue;  clarionet,  yellow;  trumpet,  bright  red; 
flute,  dark  red ;  violin,  very  bright  blue ;  hautboy,  rose 
color ;  and  the  flap:eolet,  violet. 

The  first  case  of  pseudo-chromesthesia  to  find  a  place  in  the 
medical  journals,  and  the  first,  as  well,  to  receive  a  minute 
description,  is  that  detailed  by  Dr.  George  Sachs — a  case  which 
occupied  a  considerable  portion  of  his  inaugural  dissertation 
at  Erlangen  in  1812,  written  in  Latin,  and  afterwards  transla- 
ted (1824)  into  German  by  8ehlegel.  The  person  to  whose 
peculiarity  he  gives  so  much  space  was  an  Albino,  and 
colored  the  following : 


Names  of  cities. 

Days  of  the  week. 

Dates. 

Epochs  of  history. 

Phases  of  human  life. 


1.  Vowels. 

2.  Consonants. 

3.  Musical  not^s. 

4.  Sounds  of  instruments. 

5.  Figures. 

His  pseudo-color  sensations  were  of  three  kinds  with 
reference  to  their  origin  — optical,  acoustic,  and  purely  psy- 
chical. 

The  vowels  appeared  as  follows : 

a  =  vermilion  red.  o  =  orange. 

u  (00)  =  black- 


e  =  ros€. 
i  ^  white. 

Of  the  consonants : 

c=ash. 

d  =  yellow. 
I  =  opaijue  white. 
b  =  blue  gi'ey. 
k  =dark  green. 


ii  =:  white. 


m  =  white, 
n  =  whit€. 
8  =  navy  blue. 
w  —  brown. 
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6  =  indigo. 

7  =  bluish  white. 

8  =  brown. 

9  =  dark  green, 

0  -=  pale  uncertain  yellow. 


Musical  notes  generally  had  the  same  color  as  the  let- 
ters which  would  indicate  these  notes. 

In  the  case  of  the  numbers : 

1  ^  indistinct  white. 

2  ==  uncertain. 

3  =  ash  color. 

4  =  red. 

5  =  yellow. 

It  is  an  interesting  observation  that  in  groups  of  numbers 
of  several  figures,  each  group  takes  the  color  of  the  last  figure, 
but  the  tints  remained  rather  distinct  without  entirely  merg- 
ing into  a  sinj^le  color,  the  figure  of  a  superior  order  domi- 
nating in  general.  Zero  does  not  change  the  color  of  the 
figures  to  which  it  is  joined,  but  does  change  the  general  ap- 
pearance, e.  g.,  10,  11,  100,  110  and  111  all  are  white,  but 
they  differ  in  brightness  and  clearness.  This  subject  had  lo- 
cal colors  for  each  of  tlie  cities  which  did  not  always  cor- 
respond with  the  colors  he  gave  to  the  isolated  letters,  which, 
when  grouped  together,  constituted  the  name  of  the  city. 
Likewise  as  to  the  days  of  the  week.  Sunday  was  white, 
sometimes  slight  yellow  ;  Monday,  a  cloudy  white ;  Tuesday, 
indistinct  tint;  Wednesday,  yellow  ;  Thursday,  green  ;  Fri- 
day, obscure  white  ;  Saturday,  a  bluish  ash  color.  It  is  to  be 
noticed  that  the  colors  of  this  man  were  not  equally  distinct 
or  intense,  and  that  he  did  not  perceive  in  his  pseudo  photes- 
thesia  all  the  colors  of  the  spectrum. 

Some  of  the  early  observations  along  this  line  were  those 
of  Gautier  in  1843.  He  contributed  nothing  new,  except  in 
recording  the  fact  that  he  could  produce  these  pseudo  sensa- 
tions of  color  artificially,  in  particular  by  the  use  of  hasheesh. 

In  1848  Dr.  Comaz  sought  to  stir  up  investigations  and 
researches  into  the  matter  by  publishing  a  little  brochure  on 
the  hyperesthesia  of  colors.  His  efforts  were  not  entirely 
fruitless,  for  very  soon  after,  Dr.  Wartmann  gave  out  an 
abridged  description  of  two  cases.  In  1S55,  Joachim  Raff, 
the  composer,  declared  that  tlie  sounds  of  instruments  pro- 
duced color  impressions  of  various  kinds.  Thus  the  sound 
of  a  flute  produced  the  sensation  of  intense  azure  blue;  of 
the  hautboy,  yellow ;  cornet,  green  ;  trumpet,  scarlet ;  the 
French  horn,  purple;  and  the  flageolet,  gray.  The  clearest 
and  most  distinct  shades  wore  those  evoked  by  the  high 
notes.  Also  Ehlert  in  one  of  his  musical  letters  from  Berlin 
describing  one  of  the  symphonies  of  Schubert,  says:  "The  air 
in  the  scherzo  is  a  sunny  warmth,  and  a  green  so  tender,  that 
it  seems  to  me  that  I  breathe  the  odor  of  young  fir  trees.*' 

Chabalier  published   some  interesting  cases  in  1860,  but 
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o  =  canary  yellow. 

u  (00)  =  sombre  brown. 


nothing  at  all  new  was  contained  in  his  little  book,  and  in 
the  same  year  Vauthier  published  a  little  account  of  his  own 
experiences,  in  which  a  certain  sound  awakened  not  only  a 
color  impression  but  also  an   excruciating  toothache. 

But  Perroud,  in  18(>3»  was  the  first  man  to  recognize  the 
physiological  character  of  these  phenomena,  and  also  the 
first  to  atteTui>t  an  explanation.  The  ease  he  records  is  that 
of  himself,  and  is  of  especial  interest  because  it  was  a  case  in 
which  the  impressions  were  aroused  by  optical  and  not  by 
auditory  stimulus.  His  experience  with  these  phenomena 
did  not  begin  until  he  was  al>oat  fifteen  years  of  age,  when  he 
began  to  see  certain  letters,  especially  vowels,  intimately 
bound  with  colors. 

With  Perroud : 
a  ==  orange  yellow. 
e=  bluish  or  pearl  gray. 
i  =  carmine. 

Diphthongs  give  the  senfiation  of  two  distinct  colors,  but 
this  is  not  the  case  with  compound  vowels.  These  form  a 
single  tint,  a  trifle  more  intense  than  that  produced  by  a 
single  vowel.  V  appears  greenish,  while  all  of  the  other  con- 
sonants partake  of  the  color  of  the  neighboring  vowel  (irra- 
diation). Fii^ures  are  also  united  by  him  to  ideas  of  color, 
bnt  less  distinct — 1,  carmine  (same  as  i)  ;  2  and  3,  gray;  4, 
sombre  brown ;  5,  indistinct ;  6,  green ;  7,  carmine ;  8, 
canary  yellow  [mi^hl  not  8  be  two  o'st  (  §  )].  It  Is  a  point 
of  great  interest  that  with  this  person  the  colors  become 
more  intense  the  further  i&fe  reads,  and  the  more  tired  he  be- 
comes, as  well  as  the  more  his  attention  is  concentrated. 

Chabalier  again  took  up  the  matter,  and  in  a  more 
thoroughgoing  way,  in  18G4.  His  explanation  was  also 
physiological  like  that  of  Perroud.  With  him  a  is  a  deep 
black;  e,  gray;  i,  red;  o,  white;  and  u  (oo),  sea-green. 
He  observes  that,  as  printed,  these  vowels  appear  uncolored, 
and  perfectly  black,  but  he  could  have  no  mental  concept  of 
them  without  ai^ousing  the  colors  as  given  above.  He  de- 
scribes the  consonants  as  **dead,  inanimate  and  entirely 
secondary.-'  With  him  proper  names  had  very  vivid  colors 
accor^ling  to  the  giouping  of  the  vowels.  The  color  much 
more  vivid  than  the  name.  Would  often  forget  names,  bnt 
Dever  the  color  of  the  name.  With  numl>ers  be  noticed  that 
2  and  all  numbers  terminating  in  2  seemed  white  merging 
into  gray  ;  5  and  all  terminating  in  5,  a  vermilion  red.  The 
days  of  the  week  also  had  colors  as  well  as  the  months 
of  the  year.  Thus,  Juin,  very  red  ;  Juillet,  light  red  ;  Aout, 
seagreen;  and  all  the  **ber'*   months  were  an  earthy  gray 


(colored  by  e).     In  1865  Verga  observed  some  new  cases 

and  revised  Chalmlier,  and  in  1871  Kaiser  also  observed 
some  new  cases,  which  he  treated  in  his  eompcndiani  on  opti- 
cal psychology. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  contribution  of  more  interest  than  that 
of  Nussbaumer,  who,  when  a  student  at  Vienna,  at  the  age  of 
23,  published  his  observations  and  those  of  his  brother.   They 
both  possessed  the  finest  discriminative  ability  for  sounds 
from  a  very  early  age.     From  the  age  of  4  or  5  years  they 
both  experienced  the  phenomena  of  color  audition.     In  one 
of  their  games  they  used  three  spoons  with  strings  attached  to 
make  bells,  and  each  tried  to  excel  the  other  in  making  sounds, 
claiming  different  ones  produced  this  or  that  color,  the  dis- 
cussion always  ending  in  a  fight.  With  these  two  brothers  the 
pei-ception  of  color  seemed  purely  subjective.     Of  the  letters 
they  colored  the  vowels  only  and  not  the  consonants.     With 
F.  Nussbaumer,  of  the  piano  sounds,  re  is  chestnut  brown; 
fa  is  brown  with  gray  lines;  )«/,  is  sombre  brass  color  at  the 
beginning  of  the  sound  and   blue  at  the  expiration;    !a  is 
chamois  skin  ydlow;  /a,  is  a  clear  orange  yellow;    fa^  is  a 
tran.sparent  lemon ;  sol  is  yellow  changing  into  blue ;  </o«, 
white  at  beginning  and  then  changes  into  transparent  light 
blue.     The  sound  of  a  roiling  carriage  is  a  gray  mixed  with 
yellow;  that  made  by  a  saw  is  green.     The  voices  of  men,   if 
effeminate  and  sharp,  are  like  the  color  of  a  faded  leaf   in 
autumn  ;    hai-sh   voices  are  a  brownish  gray.     The  highest 
tones  of  a  trumpet  are  a  golden  yellow  and  diaphanous;    a 
little  table  bell,  yellow  at  first  and  bluish  towunl  the  end. 
These  sensations  of  color  with  John  Nussbaumer  were 
also  of  acoustic  oriecin.    The  high  sound  of  a  trumpet  gave  him 
the  impression  of  lightning.     Other  sounds  called  forth  sim- 
ple tints  of  color.     In  1876  Prof.  J.  Nuel  made  a  resume  of 
the  facts  i-elated  by  Nussbaumer  and  set  himself  to  explain 
them.    Of  this  attempt  we  shall  speak  later. 

Of  all  the  works  on  this  class  of  sensations,  none  is  more 
familiar  or  more  frequently  quoted  than  that  of  Bleuler  and 
Lehmann.  We  will  v\\e.  bnt  one  of  his  cases  in  detail,  and 
select  the  one  we  do  becjiuse  it  is  a  clear  case  of  color  hearing. 
The  subject  (the  77th)  maintains  that  the  form  of  a  letter  has 
but  little  to  do  in  evoking  color  impressions,  but  the  least 
change  in  the  sound  or  quality  of  the  tone  greatly  changes  the 
shade  of  color. 

Words  learned  befoi^e  he  knew  his  letters,  e.  g.,  **mil- 
lionen,"  have  a  single  color,  while  others  take  their  color 
from  the  component  letters.  Of  the  languages,  French  is 
sombre  brown;  German  is  gi^een  ;  English,  light  brown; 
Italian,   bluish;  ancient  Greek,  yellow;    and  Hebrew  a  som- 
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bre  tint.  Up  to  this  point  it  is,  as  stated  above,  a  case  of 
color  audition  ;  but  when  we  come  to  the  figures,  we  find 
that  the  various  digits  evoke  color  sensations  entirely  inde- 
pendent of  sound,  and  it  thns  becomes  a  case  of  pseudo-pho- 
testhesia.  In  the  case  of  geometrical  figures,  a  succession 
of  acute  angles,  AAAA/W\  j^i^^^  ^  ^i^lit  tint ;  a  series   of 

obtuse  angles,  ^^..^ — — . -^^^^j  gives  a  little  darker ; 

and  a  continuous  wavy  line,  — — — ^ — ^^^-^^-^-^-^  ^  gives  a  still 
darker  shade.  A  circle  gives  a  bright  yellow  tint,  while  a 
triangle  gives  a  clear,  bright,  silvery  image,  and  the  rectangle 
also  a  very  light  color. 

The  low  sounds  with  this  subject  were  all  black,  passing  as 
they  rise  in  the  scale  into  a  reddish  brown  and  brownish 
ellow  in  turn.  The  middle  sounds  are  yellow  and  the  most 
Klevated  are  pure  white.  Surely  the  '*  chromatic  scale " 
should  possess  no  terrors  for  snch  a  man.  The  noise  of 
respiration  is  gray.  A  crackling  sound  is  made  up  of  white 
points  ;  a  tremulous  sound  is  a  light  bluish  gray. 

With  this  subject  the  color  associations  transcend  the  ordi- 
nary limits,  for  he  has  them  awakened  by  senses  other  than 
those  of  vision  and  audition.  Thus,  with  the  sense  of  smell 
there  is  no  odor  without  a  color  sensation.  A  cold  in  the  head 
changes  the  color  of  these  odors.  The  odor  of  vanilla  is  a 
light  lilac;  of  the  rose  is  rose  color;  odor  of  ammonia  is 
whitish  ;  of  vinegar,  red  ;  of  cologne  at  a  distance,  reddish, 
but  under  the  nose  it  becomes  a  transparent  gray.  In  the 
realm  of  tAste —  a  swef^t  taste  is  red,  a  bitter  taste  is  a  dark 
brown  ;  with  vanilla  the  taste  evokes  the  same  color  as  the 
odor,  showing  tliat  the  so-called  sensations  of  taste  are 
largely  those  of  smell.  The  painful  sensations  color  them- 
selvefl  according  to  their  intensity  :  thus,  violent  pain  is 
white ;  heavy  headache  is  black  ;  an  intermittent  sharp  pain 
is  made  np  of  white  points,  the  same  as  a  crackling  noise  ;  a 
pinch  gives  a  yellow  color.  The  days  and  months  are  also 
colored,  but  iude]>endent  of  sounds. 

In  1882,  Pedrono,  the  well-kuown  rhetorician  of  Nantes, 
published  a  case  of  no  little  interest.  He  seems  to  have 
colored  sounds  rather  than  words  or  letters.  These  color 
impressions  he  describes  a.s  sudden  and  spontaneous.  The 
aoun(Ls  are  frans/ated  into  color  before  he  caju  stop  (o  think 
tthtt/ter  fhe  voice  is  hitjh  or  lore.  He  externalizes  an  image 
hovering  round  about  and  above  the  person  singing  or  pro- 
ducing the  noise.  Vowels  when  standing  alone  give  no 
chromatic  sensations,  only  when  uttered,  and  then  they  take 
their  color  from  the  tone  of  voice.  In  general,  low  sounds 
are  sombre  and  high  sounds  are  bright.  Every  noise, 
whether   a   harmony,  disconl,   crash  or    clang,   produces   a 
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chromatic  sensation.     Of  voicee,  yellow  voices  are  the  most 

a^preeable,  and  fortunately  the  most  frequently  met  by  him. 
The  same  melody  when  played  on  different  instruments  gives 
different  color  impressions.  Upon  a  harmoniam  or  tenor 
saxophone  it  is  yellow  ;  clarionet,  red  ;  and  piano,  blue. 
Whether  the  person  is  seen  or  not  the  color  is  there ;  whether 
the  eye  is  opened  or  closed  makes  no  difference. 

Tn  bis  little  work  published  also  in  1882,  G.  Mayerhausen 
tells  of  a  lady  of  25,  a  wife  of  a  physician,  who  had  some  very 
vivid  color  impressions,  which  seemed  to  be  associated  with 
sounds  i-nther  than  forms.  One  of  the  interesting  things  he 
relates  is  that  polysyllabic  words,  if  quickly  pronounced, 
give  the  color  of  the  principal  syllable  aciente*!  ;  if  slowly 
spoken,  each  syllable  has  its  own  color.  The  cases  related 
by  Francis  Galton,  in  his  well-known  work,  are  safficiently 
familiar  and  need  only  a  passing  allusion. 

The  cafle  related  by  Rochas  is  that  of  a  lawyer  of  57,  who, 
while  he  likes  music,  is  not  a  musician.  He  is  a  traveller  and 
an  accomplishiHl  linguist,  but  has  never  heard  of  color  audi- 
tion as  a  phenomena,  but  always  thought  his  experience  an 
entirely  normal  one.  He  j^ossesses  this  faculty  to  a  remark- 
able degree  and  his  impressions  are  entirely  acoustic  as  to 
their  origin  and  psychical.  He  does  not  exteriorize  sensations, 
but  sees,  as  he  expresses  it,  the  cx)lor  in  his  brain.  Of  the 
vowels  a  is  carmine;  e.  white;  i,  black  ;  o,  yellow  ;  u,  (oo) 
azure  blue.  The  consonants  are  as  a  rule  pale  grey.  Words 
take  their  color  from  the  component  letters.  The  various 
languages  also  have  their  color  labels.  Thus  German,  in 
which  consonants  predominate,  is  mouse  colored ;  French, 
green  merging  into  yellowish  white ;  English  is  dark  gray; 
Spanish  has  three  colors,  in  the  main,  either  yellow  or  carmine, 
but  sometimes  a  dazzling  metallic  tint ;  Italian  is  yellow,  car- 
mine and  black.  It  is  with  reference  to  musical  sounds  that 
this  is  a  case  of  especial  interest.  The  low  nott'S  are  a  very 
dark  or  deep  rose  tint ;  the  more  intense  and  higher  pass  from 
red  to  yellow,  then  blue,  and  finally  black  or  a  deep  violet, 
precisely  the  order  in  the  spectrum.  The  order  is  also 
accor<ling  to  the  number  of  lurainons  light  vibrations,  thus  the 
low  notes  of  few  vibrations  produce  red,  while  the  highest,  of 
many  vibrations,  cause  the  perception  of  violet.  In  singing 
the  notes  by  names  the  vowels  give  the  color.  Low  voices 
are  of  a  deep  carmine,  while  high  sharp  voices  are  a  crude 
dark  blue.  Among  musical  insti'uraents  the  sound  of  a  bass 
drum  is  chocolate  ;  of  a  trumpet,  a  brilliant  yellow ;  hautboy, 
flute  or  piano,  blue;  violin  and  fife,  deep  violet  or  glossy 
black ;  guitar,  gray. 

Lanret  acquaints  us  with  the  case  of    a  man  aged  50, 
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an  intelligent  Roientist  of  normal  vision,  no  mnsician,  bnt 
likes  loufiic.  His  chromatic  sensations  are  of  aconstic 
origin  and  are  always  externalized.  He  fixes  the  colored 
image  at  a  distance  of  one  or  two  meters  from  his  eyes. 
With  him,  as  is  nsual  in  the  case  of  letters,  the  domin- 
ating impression  is  produced  by  the  vowels.  Each  image 
duses  not  only  a  special  color  but  a  special  form  as  well. 
3U8  a  is  oval  in  form  on  a  perpendicular  axis  of  black ;  4 
and  e  are  8<^iuares  of  a  dirty  straw  yellow  color;  i  is  a  large 
MUt  of  silver  white;  o  and  6  are  chestnut  red  on  disks  of 
Ider  red;  u  is  a  greenish  blue.  Diphthongs  are  colored 
lite  vowels:  o6  gives  a  circle,  each  half  of  a  different  color. 
Consonants  have  no  influence  upon  the  color  of  a  vowel 
axoept  in  the  case  of  m  and  n  at  the  end  of  a  word.  Noises 
rmre  also  colored  by  this  individual ;  thus  the  noise  of  the 
waves  (French,  vague)  gives  the  color  sensation  of  on  and  i 
together.  Deep  voices  are  a  dark  chestnut  if  low  and  pass  to 
light  chestnut  in  louder  tones.  In  singing  the  color  impres- 
sion produced  by  the  baritone  is  chestnut  passing  into  yellow  ; 
tenor  is  a  deep  yellow;  contralto,  light  chestnut;  mezzo- 
oprano,  light  yellow  ;  sopi-auo,  passet*  into  light  aud  lighter 
low  ending  in  a  cream.  Of  the  different  instruments  the 
ionet  produces  in  low  notes  a  deep  dirty  yellow,  while  in 
tie  high  notes  it  arouses  a  light  yellow.  The  low  tones  of  a 
flute  are  yellow,  changing  suddenly  into  light  blue  and  then 
into  white;  hautboy,  chrome  yellow;  the  piano,  if  played 
moderately  quick  from  low  to  high,  gives  first  chestnut,  then 
clear  red,  wavy  yellow,  blue,  bluish  white  and  white  in 
turn ;  ilie  violin  gives  garner,  orange,  yellow  and  white  in  turn 
when  i>as8ing  from  low  to  high  notes,  while  in  the  same  way 
the  'cello  gives  chestnut  passing  into  carmine. 

Prof.  Steinbriig^'e  of  Giessen  informs  us  of  a  case  that  was 
brought  to  his  attention  by  an  exile  German  Jesuit  in  Madeira. 
It  was  of  a  boy  of  sixteen,  who  had  always  lived  in  one  of  the 
I  coantry  districts  of  the  island,  was  strong  and  healthy,  unim- 
pnative,  lazy  and  unmusical.  His  color  impressions  came 
spontaneously  and  suddenly;  no  time  elapsed  in  which  mere 
association  could  take  place.  It  was  rather  a  case  of  per- 
<'piving  the  object*i,  sounds  and  noises  as  actually  colored. 
Fe<huer  also  collected  a  large  number  of  c-aaes,  of  which  347 
wen.^  de<'ide<lly  clear  and  authentic.  Under  these  we  find  two 
of  p«»rsons  totally  blind,  who  nevpr  noticed  this  peculiar 
fa<ulty  until  after  they  became  blind,  when  they  possessed  it 
to  a  remarkable  degree.  Also  the  case  of  a  color  blind  person 
is  cited,  but  he  associated  only  the  colors,  known  to  him, 
rhile  red  was  lacking.  One  lady,  who  always  had  color  im- 
pressions in  connection  with  numbers,  proper  names  and  days 
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of  the  week  from  her  earliest  childhood,  wrote  in  connection 
with  the  answer  to  the  list  of  questions  sent  out  to  sach  per- 
sons: **  My  mother  associated  other  colors  and  was  always 
very  indignant  when  I  maintained  that  the  colors  were  other 
than  those  she  grave." 

The  subject  of  whom  Paul  Raymond  writes  is  a  man  of 
30,  strong,  never  Ijeeu  sick,  but  impressionable  and  has  alter- 
native moods  of  excitement  and  depression.  From  the 
earliest  times  he  has  had  these  color  impressions  called  up 
chiefly  with  the  vowels.  No  musical  sounds  give  him  per- 
ception of  color.  Each  syllable  takes  its  color  from  the 
vowels.  The  languages  are  also  colored.  Thus  English  is 
pray;  Italian^  yellow;  German^  black;  Spanish,  blue.  But 
each  word  takes  its  color  from  its  component  vowels  no 
matter  in  what  language  the  words  are  found. 

The  case  related  by  Griiber  possesses  nothing  especially 
new.  It  is  a  case  in  which  these  pseudo  sensations  can  be 
traced  both  to  acoustic  an<l  optic  origin.  Figures  also  have 
colors  with  this  person,  and  merely  by  the  aid  of  combinations 
of  colors  alone  is  he  able  to  carry  on  arithmetical  processes. 

Of  the  printed  cases  in  English  that  which  Prof.  Holden 
records  of  his  daughter  Mildred  is  one  of  the  most  intei*e8ting 
and  thoroughgoing.  (Cf.  Jsature  Vol.  44  p.  223<7.)  By  mere 
accident  he  learned  of  the  color  associations  ix)ssesse<l  by  his 
daughter  and  became  intensely  interested.  He  made  a  record 
of  the  colors  as  associated  with  letters  at  six  different  periods, 
when  she  was  7,  8,  lOA,  13,  14A  and  17J  years  of  age,  re- 
Bpectively.  The  agreement  of  these  different  lists  is  most  re- 
markable, showing  very  plainly  that  it  is  not  a  ciise  of  mere 
memory,  but  one  of  vivid  and  permanent  associations.  In 
numbers,  1  is  black  ;  2,  cream  color ;  3,  light  blue;  4,  brown  ; 
5,  white;  t>,  crimson;  7,  greenish;  8.  white;  9,  greenish; 
10,  brown;  11,  black;  12,  cream  color;  13,  blue;  14,  brown, 
and  so  on.  Thus  11  has  the  same  color  as  1 ;  12  as  2;  13  as 
3 ;  14  as  4 ;  15  as  5,  etc.  In  going  over  the  table  we  find  that 
G,  P,  T,  Z,  7  and  9  are  green;  A,  H,  5,  8,  V  and  Friday 
are  white;  C,  O,  8,  U  and  Saturday  are  yellow. 

We  will  not  give  place  hei-e  to  the  contribution  of  President 
Joi^an,  because  it  has  been  so  recently  published  and  is  very 
familiar  to  all.  In  this  same  aitide  are  also  detailed  some  of 
the  interesting  experiences  of  Prof.  Spencer,  of  Moore's  Hill 
College,  Indiana.  The  writer  is  under  great  obligations  to 
President  Jordan  for  the  hitherto  unpublished  account  of  the 
following  three  cases.  The  first  two  were  furnished  him  by 
Mr,  Launcelotand  Mr.  Harris,  of  Lexington,  Va.,  while  the 
latter  was  received  from  Miss  Woodwarti,  a  student  in  Stan- 
ford University.     They  will  be  given  with  the  exception  of  a 
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few  minor  changes  in  the  corresjKJndents'  own  words.     The 
young  lady  in  the  first  case  is  about  18  years  of  age. 
My  sister,  who  had  l)een  amused  at  my  color  associations, 

jokingly  asked  Miss  Julia  B the  color  of  A.     She  replied, 

*"  Brown,  of  course/'  and  was  surprised  to  hear  that  it  did 
not  so  appear  to  everyone.  **  How  could  anyone  tell  whether 
a  name  was  pretty  or  not  except  by  its  color  t  "  On  further 
exanunation  she  gave  without  hesitation  the  colors  of  most 
of  the  letters,  there  being  a  few  the  color  of  which  she  found 
difficulty  in  expressing  in  words. 


A=brown. 
B=gray. 
C=yellow. 
D=-gray. 

E«=  yellow. 
F  =  black. 
G  =  light  pearl. 
H  =  black. 
I  =«  lead-color. 


J  =  black. 
K  =  green. 
L=^  brown. 
M  =  green, 
N=  green. 
O^red. 

P  =  gray. 
Q  =  green. 
B=red, 


S  =  lead-color. 
T=pale  yellow. 
U  =  blne. 

Y  =  gray. 
W  =  brown. 

X  =  lead- color. 

Y  =  purpled 

Z  =-  *  *  gray  &  brown 
mixed." 


She  also  gave  the  colors  of  a  number  of  names  of  persons, 
indicating  whether  they  were  pretty  or  otherwise. 

About  two  weeks  after  this  I  questioned  her  myself  and 
found  the  colors  of  the  letters,  which  she  gave  instantly,  to 
be,  with  one  exception,*  precisely  the  same  as  those  on  the 
foregoing  page  which  my  sister  had  taken  down.  1  also  asked 
the  color  of  a  number  of  names  of  persous  and  other  words, 
_I  at  once  discovered  that  the  word  took  the  color  or  colors  of 
he  vowel  or  vowels  which  it  contained.*  The  color  in  the 
I'cented  syllable  predominated,  and  when  a  syllable  was  but 
slightly  pronounced,  its  color  was  ignored  altogether.  Thus 
Ashley  is  brown  only. 
The  name  or  word  is  colored  according  to  its  printed  or 
itten  form,  not  its  sound.  Thus  Lila  is  yellow  and  lead- 
[>lor,  while  the  ine  in  Josephine  is  lead-color  and  yellow — 
the  former  color,  however,  predominating  in  each  case. 
When  I  asked  the  color  of  Ooefhe  she  answered  blue,  spelling 
to  herself  Gur(yy  but  on  wilting  the  name  and  showing  it  to 
her,  she  said  it  was  red  and  yellow.  Yet  the  sound  evidently 
plays  a  part,  as  the  following  list  shows  : 


Lancy,*  bright  brown. 
Lila,  bright  yellow. 
Lina,  nearly  black. 


Myrtle,  color  of  y,  a  beautiful 

name. 
Larkin,  "  wine-color  brown.'* 


*ColoT  ot  crape-myrtle. 

^Y  given  is  black  in  my  sister's  lUt. 

*Cf,  Q&ltoD  flg.  68,  which  I  hav9  since  seen. 

'Soooded  as  £  Alice — aeems  inconsisteut.    The  n  aeems  to  figure. 
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Lilly,lighteraha(ielead-color 
ine  in  Josex)hine,  Lilly. 
Rosa,  bright  red. 
Lala,  deep  blue. 
Ulla,  lighter  blue. 

There  are  some  exceptions  to  her  law  for  coloring  words, 
the  following  being  those  1  could  discover  : 


Alice,  dull  brown  (a  hideous 

name). 
Amy,  less  dark. 
Lottie,  light  yellow. 


Buck,  red. 
•Wirt,  wine-color. 
Bird,  red. 


Will,  red. 
Willje,   white. 
Huth,  lilac. 


Mary,  green. 
*Cassie,  green. 
Lizzie,  green. 


All  of  these  except  those  marked  with  an  •  are  names, 
chiefly  in  her  family,  with  which  she  was  familiar  before  she 
knew  her  letters.  The  other  two,  however,  she  had  not 
heard  until  recently.  Moreover,  a  number  of  her  family  names 
are  colored  according  to  her  general  law. 

It  is  with  names  of  persons  that  she  chiefly  associates 
color,  but  she  gives  the  color  or  colors  of  any  word  according 
to  its  vowels. 

She  has  three  colors  for  sounds — yellow,  red  and  dark.  A 
high  note  on  the  piano,  a  cricket's  chirp  are  yellow;  alow 
note,  a  man's  deep  voice,  dark  (precisely  as  with  myself). 
She  gives  as  red  a  cat's  mew,  a  cock's  crow,  a  man's  whis- 
tling.    A  rattle  is  yellow. 

She  has  no  associations  for  tastes,  smells  or  pains. 

The  second  is  the  case  of  Miss  Eosa  B .     These  two 

young  ladies  are  cousins. 


a=  brown. 
b=  blue, 
c^gray. 
d=lead  color. 
e=  yellow. 
f=  brown. 
g=  yellow. 
h=  green. 
i=lead  color. 


j=lead  color. 
k===  light  brown. 
1^  black. 
m=  green. 
n=*gray, 
o=red. 
p=  yellow, 
q=^  green. 
r=dark  red. 


8=  yellow. 
t=*  yellow. 
u=-blue. 
v^gray. 
w=>  brown. 
x=  black. 
y=lead  color. 
z==gray. 


"  U  '*  when  connected  with  *'  H  "  is  always  green  ;  if  not 
is  blue.  The  color  of  a  word  is  generally  determined  by  the 
vowels  it  contains. 

Names  that  she  was  familiar  with  before  she  learned  her 
letters  are  exceptions  to  this  rule. 

The  third  case  is   in   the   form  of  a  confession  by  Miss 

¥ — • 

I  think  I  must  have  been  about  four  years  old  when  I  began 
to  associate  color  with  words,  and  it  was  evidently  their 
sound  and  not  their  meaning  that  aroused  the  sensation. 


Yet  T  do  not  remember  that  letters  or  numbers  conveyed 
ly  such  impression.  Only  new  words  such  sm  T  heard  for 
the  first  time,  gave  me  a  distinct  idea  of  color.  Family  names 
well  as  given  names  nearly  always  had  some  color, 
and  those  which  had  none  were  soon  forgotten  by  me.  I  can 
recall  the  name  of  some  people  in  stories  told  me  when  I  was 
a  child  and  even  now  their  color  accompanies  them.  Again, 
I  may  think  of  a  story  and  a  person  in  it  in  whom  I  was  as 
mnch  or  more  interested  than  in  those  first  mentioned,  yet  I 
can  not  think  of  the  name.  When  the  name  is  told  me  the 
color  is  lacking  or  indistinct.  The  same  word  or  name  al- 
ways bore  the  same  color,  no  matter  where  it  was  used. 

Words  which  I  had  been  accustomed  to  hearing  daily  had 
no  color.  At  one  time  my  brother,  who  could  8j)eak  French, 
prononnced  the  word  ** encore,"  but  without  giving  any 
meaning ;  it  sonnded  yellow  to  me  and  I  did  not  forget  it. 

I  don^t  think  that  music  was  ever  accompanied  by  color, 
at  least  not  a  melody,  but  I  think  that  certain  chords  had 
color.  I  recall  those  words  as  having  a  distinct  color,  Eng- 
land, blue  ;  Bertha,  blue  ;  Robeit,  brown  ;  alligator,  green  ; 
hyena,  yellow;    Alma,  orange;    Emma,  blue;    Chai'lie,  red. 

In  the  April  number  of  the  current  volume  of  the  lievue 
Phiiosophiquej  Beaunis  and  Binet  puUlish  results  of  their  en- 
deavor to  measure  the  reaction  time  in  two  cases  of  color 
audition.  The  time  indicated  is  that  which  elapses  between 
the  lettering  of  a  ceitain  letter  and  the  touching  of  the  electric 
key  as  soon  as  the  associated  color  is  announced.  Even  with 
lieir  imperfect  apparatus  the  time  is  found  to  be  remarkably 
liort.  Thus  in  one  case  the  average  for  a  is  .47"  ;  e,  .62"  ; 
i,  .43"  ;  0,  .19"  and  u,  .56",  making  an  average  of  .51  sec.  On 
the  other  hand  the  mean  time  for  the  recognition  of  the  letter 
alone  regardless  of  color  was  .45  sec.  Thus  the  mean  time 
occupied  for  the  association  of  color  was  .06  sec.  Phillippe 
made  a  series  of  experiments  in  whiili  the  mean  reaction- 
time  for  figures  alone  was  greater  than  for  the  associated 
color  ;  for  the  person  to  name  the  figure  it  took  0.76  sec,  to 
name  the  color  0.70  sec.  The  color  was  always  seen  before 
the  meaning  of  the  word  was  observed.  In  moments  of  fatigue 
the  color  impressions  are  more  intense. 

A  considerable  numl>er  of  cases  have  been  investigated  by 
lb<*  writer,  but  only  one  is  selected  for  a  detailed  statement  on 

account  of  limited  space.     It  is  that  of  Mies  S ,  a  young 

lady  much  above  the  average  in  intelligence  and  very  ac- 
complished. The  aesthetic  element  is  a  prominent  factor  iu 
her  psychic  life.  She  is  a  skillful  musician,  having  taught  in 
A  conservatory  of  music  for  some  years  ;  very  well  informed 
as  to   literature   and   is  herself  a  pleasing  writer.     With  her 
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the  color  impressions  are  produced  in  three  ways.  Firsts 
and  chiefly  through  the  graphic  lorms ;  second,  through 
auditory  stimulation  ;  and  third,  by  means  of  ideation.  It 
is  a  complete  and  fully  rounded  out  c^ase.  All  the  letters  are 
colored  thus. 


O^^  black  on  white  ground. 

P=  bright  yellow. 

Q=  Naples  yellow  (buff). 

R=dark  green. 

8=  light  green. 

T=*red;  less  intense  than  H 

or  K. 
U=-gray. 

V==  pearl — slightly  lavender. 
W=black. 

X=  red  ;  still  less  intense. 
Y=  yellow  into  green. 
Z=  brown  sometimes  shading 

into  an  iridescent  purple. 


A=opa<|ue  white. 

B— dark  caetus  green. 

C=pale  yellow. 

D^tan  color. 

B—  warm  grey  but  pale. 

Fa.  very  dark  brown. 

G— yellowish  bright  tan. 

H=red,  crimson. 

1=  black. 

J»  black    sometimes   shades 

into  green. 
K=  red — very  like  H. 
L^*-  black. 
M=blue. 
N=-  gray. 

The  numerical  digits  are  also  colored.  Thus  1  is  black 
like  i ;  2  is  opaque  white,  like  a ;  3  is  bright  grreen^  slightly 
yellow;  4  is  seal  brown  ;  5,  black  ;  6,  grey  ;  7,  yellow  ;  8, 
pink  ;  9,  brown,  lighter  than  4.  The  colors  of  numbers  are 
often  and  even  generally  more  intense  than  those  of  lett-ers. 

In  music  written  in  different  keys  C.  D.  etc.»  the  music  has 
a  genei-al  background  of  color  which  is  the  same  as  that  of 
the  index  letter  indicating  the  key.  Thus  music  written  in 
the  key  of  D  is  tan  color.  All  **  sharp"  keys  are  brighter 
and  *  ^  fiats  ^ '  are  less  brilliant. 

Words  pronounced  alike  but  spelled  differently  have 
different  colors.  Words  generally  take  their  tone  of  color 
from  the  initial  letter.  Thus  with  the  same  letters  in  differ- 
ent combinations  we  have  different  color-impressions,  e.  g., 
deer=tan  ;  reed=  greenish  yellow.  With  this  person  we  find 
there  is  an  intimate  relation  between  form  and  color.  In 
grouping  several  letters  of  one  color  we  find  that  H,  K,  T  and 
X  are  red ;  B,  E,  S  and  6  are  green ;  C,  G,  P,  Q,  D,  tan 
color ;  Y  and  7  ai-e  yellow  ;  Z,  F,  4  and  9  arc  ijrown  ;  N,  U, 
V,  A  and  E  are  gray.  This  fact  we  will  refer  to  again  in  an 
attempt  to  explain  these  phenomena. 

B. — Explanatory. 

Believing  that  the  scientific  method  is  the  only  legitimate 
one,  we  have  sought  in  the  first  place  to  present  the  facts  as 
found  before  advancing  any  explanation.    The  disclosure  of 
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tacts  is  ever  the  best  critique.  First  describe,  then  explain 
is  certainly  the  l)eHt  law  for  method  of  procedure.  Before 
sabmitting  our  own  view  we  desire  to  present  a  sort  of  t6- 
8ame  of  the  explanations  already  advanced. 

Some  have  sought  to  find  their  explanation  in  the  contig- 
aoas  relations  of  sensorial  centers  on  the  cerebral  cortex ; 
in  anastomosis  l>etween  their  different  nerve  fibres ;  in  the  re- 
ciprocal agitation,  motion  and  disturbance  of  their  individual 
cells.  Others  b*ilieve  it  to  be  due  to  reflex  action  and  still 
others  attribute  it  to  a  confusion  of  ideas. 

Camaz  held  that  it  is  a  visual  trouble,  a  hyperesthesia  of 
the  sense  of  color — pathological  and  due  to  some  optical  lesion. 
Prof.  Wartmann  and  Dr.  Marce  also  accepted  this  as  an 
explanation. 

Perroud  (in  1S63)  was  the  first  to  say  that  it  is  not  at  all 
a  pathological  condition,  not  depending  on  material  lesion, 
neither  constituting  an  ilhision  or  hallucination. 

Chal>alier,  while  he  recognized  the  physiologiad  explunation  \ 
ol  the  phenomena  of  pseudo  chromesthesia,  does  not  consider  ' 
the  phenomena  as  pathological,  but  alUed  to  a  light  confusion  / 
of  ideas  and  still  more  regarded  it  as  a  sort  of  psychic  per-' 
version,  ^'an  illusion  belonging  to  that  class  of  illusions 
compatible  with  reason.*' 

H.  Kaiser  presents  the  idea  that  the  subject  himself  puts 
the  color  into  an  intimate  relation  with  the  wonls  in  order 
to  better  engrave  these  wonls  upon  his  memory.  He  says 
that  it  partakes  then  of  the  nature  of  association  of  ideas, 
going  back  to  the  earliest  infancy  and  in  virtue  of  which  cer- 
tain colors  would  be  miited  to  words  voluntarily  and  then  by 
long  custom  become  spontaneous-  Schenkel  also  offers  the 
ftame  as  an  explanation. 

In  1875,  Lussana  wrote  that  the  sensorial  centers  of  sound 
and  color  in  the  human  brain  coald  be  contiguous  and  thus 
influence  each  other  in  perceiving.  Prof.  Nuel  has  a  kindred 
view.  A  year  later,  1876,  he  writes  that  false  secondary  sen- 
sations might  l>e  due  to  a  central  nervous  irradiation  deter- 
ring the  sensorial  afferent  currents.  And  still  in  the  same 
line  Pouchet  and  Taurrienx  hold  that  it  is  due  to  an  abnormal 
crocifiing  of  certain  afferent  or  sensory  fibres.  But  to  this 
Pedrono  objects  that,  according  to  the  Young-Helmholtz  theory, 
an  immense  number  would  have  to  be  turned  aside  in  order 
to  do  the  great  amount  of  work.  This  assumes  the  validity 
of  the  theory  of  Young-Helmholtz.  Pedrono  himself  would 
rather  admit  the  existence  of  sensorial  cerebral  centers  located 
somewhere  in  the  gray  cortex  and  would  explain  on  the  basis 
of  the  contiguity  of  the  chromatic  and  acoustic  ceuters.    This 
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explains  only  a  portion  of  the  facts — those  of  color  audition  \ 
alone. 

Baratoax,  in  1883,  states  that  the  chromatic  center  c^n  be  i 
excited,  not  only  by  impressions  from  the  retina  but  by 
deliverances  through  the  otherorcrans  of  sense.  la  the  stimalas 
always  directly  carried  to  the  chromatic  center  or  via  the 
auditory  fibres  at  times  t  He  thinks  these  pseudo  sensations 
of  color  due  to  anastomose  of  fibres,  rudimentary  in  ordinary 
men,  but  in  certain  cases  highly  developed. 

Prof.  Steinbriigge  maintains  that  this  class  of  phenomena 
arises,  in  the  earliest  youth  perhaps,  from  direct  double  per- 
ception. In  later  years  the  corresponding  disposition  of  the 
brain  which  the  double  perception  aroused  has  been  impressed 
once  upon  the  organic  memory  so  that  the  associated  color 
returns  when  the  vowel  or  word  is  recaUed.  He  says  there 
are  two  possible  explanations  : — either  the  sensory  stimulus 
of  one  sensory  nerve  passes  to  another  sensory  nerve  in  the 
course  to  the  brain  and  thus  reaches  a  cortical  center  other 
than  that  for  which  it  was  headed,  or  it  spreads  out  beyond 
the  limits  of  its  own  proper  center,  reaching  a  second  center, 
by  means  of  which  a  second  perception  is  freed. 

Rochas  explains  by  assuming  a  sort  of  unconscious  con- 
nection of  cortical  cells  that  have  to  do  with  hearing  and 
vision.  He  adduces  the  case  of  Gautier,  it  which  certain 
excitants,  e.  g.,  hasheesh,  can  establish  such  connections  or 
relations,  xhich  do  not  ordinarily  exist.  Fer^  believes 
colore^'isioU'to  be  entirely  due  to  the  particular  tone  of  the 
nervous  system,  which  is  obtainable  by  different  excitants  and 
presentations.  He  rejects  the  theory  of  anastomosis  between 
the  two  cortical  centers  and  tangling  of  fibres.  Professor 
TJrbansehitsch  considers  these  pseudo  sensations  as  reflex 
sensorial  phenomena. 

Prof.  Stevens'  theory  may  be  taken  as  a  type  of  that  large 
class  who  rest  entirely  upon  *'  psychical  association  ■ '  as  basis 
of  explanation,  when  he  says  my  own  explanation  of  the 
matter  is  this :  When  we  are  learning  to  spell  we  associate 
certain  colors  with  certain  words  and  those  words  give  us  the 
idea  of  color.  These  words  may  be  said  to  be  chromopoetic 
and  this  property  cannot  be  dissociated  from  them.  For 
example,  D  is  associated  in  my  mind  with  dog,  and  when  I 
think  of  a  dog  it  never  is  a  white  dog,  but  always  a  black 
one;  henc«,  D  is  black,  I  brings  up  ink  and  black  ink  ;  J,  a 
jug  of  a  brown  color  ;  V  is  a  vulture,  which  I  always  think  of 
as  brown.'' 

Thus  there  are  a  large  number  of  investi^tors  who  claim 
that  the  physiological  does  not  fill  the  biU,  and  that  the  only 
explanation  is  to  apply  the  law  of  association  of  ideas  and 
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they  do  it  with  a  vengeance.  They  ask,  why  could  these 
phenomena  t;ike  place  in  the  blind,  in  the  darkness,  when  the 
eyes  are  open  or  shat,  when  the  appearance  of  the  colored 
iiDiige  is  e<iually  sudden  and  spontaneonsT  But  to  our  mind 
there  are  objections  just  as  insuperable  against  the  associa- 
tional  theory.  While  we  cannot  accept  the  purely  physio- 
logical explanation,  we  can  neither  regard  the  theoiy  of 
'*  psychic  a.ssociation  ■ '  as  satisfactory.  The  facts  themselves 
present  difliculties  in  which  such  a  theory  cannot  override 
or  sormonnt.  Before  making  a  statement  of  these  difficulties 
we  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  general  fact  that  as  yet  no 
eettlcjnent  has  t>een  effected  with  reference  to  a  theory  of 
color.  The  Young- Helniholtz  theory  cannot  account  for 
mme  of  the  simplest  facts,  e.  g.,  the  phenomena  of  contrast. 
The  evidence  from  histology  is  mainly  against  this  theory. 
There  is  a  tendency  at  present  to  accept  a  **  four  color '^ 
rather  than  a  three  color  theory.     Hering's  hypothesis  seems 

^alfto  to  involve  certain  unwarrantable  assumptions.  His 
assumption  of  the  **  destruction  ''  and  *'  construction  '*  of  the 
visual  Mibstauce  is  the  most  diflScult  article  of  his**color- 
Wteed  "  to  l>clie\'e.  We  adopt  the  conclusions  of  von  Kries 
Wther  than  those  of  Wundt,  Hering  or  Helmholtz.  Alter  a 
careful  and  painstaking  examination  he  finds  it  necessary  to 
ear  that  "the  photochemical  facts  compel  us  to  adopt  a 
theory  of  component  elements  rather  than  one  of  changes 
qoulitatively  alike  and  arranged  in  a  continuous  series.  Only 
by  aid  of  assuming  the  varied  combinations  of  such  elements 
can  we  explain  the  phenomena  of  exhaustion,  contrast,  the 
i  mixing  of  colors  from  fundamental  color  tones  and  the  phe- 

^m  Domena  of  after  images.  The  articulation  and  adjustment 
^M  of  these  combinations  we  would  assign  to  the  central  organs. 
^m  Wo  wish  now  to  call  attention  to  the  following  facts  of  pseudo 
^H     chromesthesia. 

^M  .  lu  the  majority  of  cases  it  seems  to  attac^h  itself  to  a  special 
^H  foondition  of  tlie  nervous  system,  as  well  as  to  a  well  de- 
^M  Iteloped  faculty  of  the  imagination.  Very  i*arely  is  there  a 
^H  *  defect  of  the  eye  or  ear.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  younger 
jK  Xossbaumer  was  equipped  with  a  very  keen  ear,  for  he  was 
^  able  to  distinguish  eleven  partial  tones  in  a  klang  without 

tt^ing  resonators,  and  without  any  practice.     To  be  able  to 
do  this,  of  course,   reqnin?s  not  only  intact  end  organs  of 
but  also  perfect  condition  of  the  centi*al  organs.     Most 
'  these  phenomena,  with  notable  exceptions,  however,  date 
from  the  early  years  of  the  subject.     The  larger  number  color 
*<Minds,  e8X>ecially  speech.     Some  color  onlt/  the  graphic  forms 
The  secondary  impression  is  so  intimately  bound 
J  perception  that  it  is  impossible  to  separate  the  two. 
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Then  heredity  plays  an  important  part.  It  is  very  infrequent 
that  a  single  member  of  a  family  alone  ex{>erieuees  pseudo 
chromesthesie  impressions.  These  impressions  of  colors 
become  more  intense,  vivid,  and  striking  when  the  person 
is  fatigued.  The  intensity  and  clearness  of  these  color  sen- 
sations are  diffei'ent  with  the  right  and  left  eye  of  the  subject. 
There  seems  to  be  a  perfect  agreement  in  the  testimony  to 
the  effect  that  it  is  the  form  or  sound  and  not  tht  meaning  of 
the  word  that  calls  up  the  color.  To  a  certain  extent  these \ 
phenomena  can  be  produced  artificially  by  means  of  drugs, 
etc.  The  larger  uum>>er  of  the  subjects  are  women,  who 
as  a  class  can  hardly  be  called  infrosj)ec(we  ;  at  least  they  are 
less  80  than  men — but  they  are  more  observant.  These 
secondary  color  impressions  remain  constant  in  their  relation 
to  the  primary  perception.  That  is,  the  same  colors  are 
always  called  up  by  the  same  excitant  or  stimulus.  In 
experiments  we  have  made  upon  such  subjects  with  view  to 
ascertain  the  reaction  time,  we  find  no  measurable  difiei'ence 
between  the  time  it  takes  to  announce  the  letter  and  to  an- 
nounce its  color.  Thus  with  the  ordinary  **  Fallapparat  " 
connected  with  a  Hipp  chronoscope,  you  expose  the  letter  D. 
It  takes  no  longer  for  the  subject  to  say  ** tan-color^'  upon 
seeing  this  object  than  it  does  to  say  '*  D."  There  are  very 
few  exceptions  to  this  rule.  Inilee<l  there  are  many  cases  in 
which  the  color  is  recognized  before  the  letter  or  figure. 

To  us  it  seems  plain  that  the  theory  of  **  psychic  as- 
sociation" cannot  account  for  all  the  above  facts  even  if  it 
may  be  satisfactory  as  an  explanation  in  a  few  cases.  We 
must,  for  sake  of  convenience,  divide  the  phenomena  into  two 
claeses.  (1)  Those  that  occur  within  the  limits  of  the  same 
sense,  pseudo  chromesthesia  of  optical  origin,  and  (2).  those 
phenomena  which  find  expression  in  a  different  sense  from 
the  one  primarily  excited,  for  example — lolor  audition.  In 
no  case  would  we  feel  warranted  on  the  Ixisis  of  our  present 
knowledge  iu  attributing  these  phenomena  to  the  retiuaJ 
elements — to  the  rods  and  cones — though  there  is  a  temp- 
tation to  do  so,  especially  in  those  cases  where  similar  graphic 
forms  produce  similar  color  impressions.  It  may  l)e  that  in 
Bome  cases  the  phenomena  could  be  rightly  attributed  to  the 
crossing  of  certain  afferent  or  sensory  fibres.  Pedrono  ob- 
jects to  this  by  saying  that  it  would  take  such  a  large  numl>er 
of  such  fibres.  He  seems  to  be  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  the 
nnml)er  of  optic  fibres  alone  is  between  four  hundred  and 
thirty-eight  thousand  (Salzer)  and  one  million  (Krause). 
The  optic  nerve  fibres  lie  in  layers,  but  in  the  region  of  the 
nmcufa  luteal  they  are  finer  and  iu  fewer  layers  and  anas- 
tomose freely.     The  rods  and  cones,  it  may  \ye  said  in  this 
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connection,  are  estimated  to  be  Beven  times  as  nnmerons  as 
the  optic  nen'e  fibres. 

While  it  may  be  that  a  few  of  the  cases  can  be  best  ac- 
counted for  by  applying  the  theory  of  psychic  associations  as  in 
the  case  of  numt)er  forms,  we  are  inclined  to  attribute  the 
majority  of  cases  to  the  cerebral  centers  themselves  and  only 
on  the  basis  of  the  facts  involved.  We  might  even  say  that 
the  majority  of  those  cases  regarded  as  purely  '*  psychic  " 
can,  in  the  last  analysis,  be  traced  to  causes  most  intimately 
related  to  the  cerebral  centers  themselves.  For  example,  in 
the  case  instanced.  Did  Prof.  S.  come  to  regard  D  as  black 
because  he  thought  of  a  black  dog,  or  did  he  think  of  a  black 
dog  because  the  letter  D  appeared  black,  and  thus,  as  the 
initial  letter,  gave  the  color  to  the  word  t  Why  are  there  no 
cases  of  dissociation  of  these  color  impressions,  as  is  often  the 
case  with  purely  psychical  associations,  such  as  some  of  the 
nomber  forms!  Paul  Raymond  instances  certain  clinical 
oases  which  go  to  show  that  there  is  a  close  relation  or  con- 
nection l>etween  the  cerebral  centers.  It  must  also  be  re- 
membered that,  anatrmiicaUy^  almost  every  pathway  is  open 
to  all  the  incoming  impulses,  and  that  the  cerebral  cortex  is 
a  physiological  continuum  made  so  by  the  so-called  **  fibers 
of  association."  The  auditory  and  visual  centers  are  the 
dose«t  to  each  other  of  any  of  the  cortical  centers  on  the 
brain  surface.  As  to  whether  there  is  any  such  thing  as  a 
**  chromatic  center  ''  we  know  only  the  following:  With  refer- 
ence to  the  perceptions  of  light,  color  and  form,  it  occurs,  of 
course,  that  the  loss  of  light  percei>tions  necessarily  involves 
the  other  two — but  either  of  these  alone — form  or  color  may 
be  lost  independently.  Noyes  cites  a  case  from  Graefe's 
Archiv  of  a  person  who  could  read  words,  but  not  count 
figures.  The  hemianopic  loss  of  sight  had  respect  only 
to  perception  of  form,  but  not  to  perception  of  light. 
There  was  also  a  slightly  reduced  color  sense  in  the 
remaining  half  of  the  fields.  We  know  that  the  centers 
for  light,  form  and  color  sense  are  all  in  the  cortex 
of  the  occipital  lobe.  Wilbrand  and  Rheinhart  place  them 
one  above  the  other;  the  light  sense  external,  form  sense 
intermediate,  and  color  sense  internal.  Sequin,  Verry  and 
Nothnagel  think  them  to  be  side  by  side.  It  can  easily  be 
seen  that  in  any  case  the  nervous  afferent  impulse  could  either 
by  incxeased  intensity,  inhibition  or  irradiation  call  up  a 
secondary  impression.  This  relation  is  more  frequent,  when 
not  within  the  limits  of  the  same  sense,  between  color  and 
sound,  l>ecause  these  centers  are  adjacent.  On  this  so-called 
physiological  ba^is  we  can  explain  those  CAses  artificially 
pioduced  as  well  as  the  intensifying  of  the  color  impressions 
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through  fatigue.  In  other  words,  in  such  eases,  the  amonnT 
and  nature  of  the  blood  supply  has  undergone  a  modificHtion. 
After  going  cai-efuUy  over  the  data  furnished  by  several 
hundred  cases  of  persons  who  possess  the  faculty  of  pseudo 
chromesthesia,  we  sum  up  our  position  as  follows  :  Some 
few  may  depend  somewhat  upon  the  association  of  ideas 
dating  from  youth,  developed  in  a  manner  conscious  or  nneon- 
Bcious.  and  thus  ordinarily  we  may  be  said  to  arrive  at  the 
coloring  of  the  days  of  the  week,  epochs  of  history,  etc., 
similar  to  the  phenomena  of  number  forms.  Even  such  are 
called  **  autoviatic  associations.'*  What  is  the  real  difference 
between  perceptions  through  a  sensation  and  one  through  an 
*^  aufomadc  association^  In  adult  life  we  have  no  such 
thing  as  pure  sensation.  The  content  of  our  perceptions  is 
supplied  by  the  afferent  impulse  and  the  reproductive  brain 
processes  aroused.  Every  perception  of  a  thing  or  quality 
is  the  sensation  plus  remembered  sensations, — generally,  or- 
ganically or  physiologically  remembered — at  least  the  process 
is  a  sub-conscious  one.  In  the  greater  per  cent,  of  cases  the 
pseudo  chromesthesic  phenomena  arise  from  some  sort  of 
cerebral  work  which  is  the  outcome  of  the  close  relation  of 
the  cortical  centers,  which  are  connected  by  numerous  asso- 
ciational  fibers,  notably  the  visual  and  auditory  centers. 
Whether  this  is  done  by  anastomosis  of  fibres  or  irradiation, 
or  by  direct  stimulus  of  the  fibres  of  associations,  it  is  evident 
that  in  some  cases  at  least  it  takes  place  within  the  centers 
themselves.  It  is  a  notable  fact  that  the  weaker  the  color 
impressions  the  more  **  psychic ''  and  **  ideal  "  it  seems. 
There  are  still  other  cases  which  would  have  a  certain  analogy 
with  optical  illusions  and  still  others  that  partake  more  of 
the  nature  of  hallucinations. 

The  writer  will  continue  his  psychometric  as  well  as  other 
close  tests  and  publish  tables  later. 
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EEPORT  OF  A^   EXPERIMENTAL    TEST    OF    MUSI- 
CAL  EXPRESSIVENESS. 


Br  Benjamin  Ives  Qiuaur. 


(Continued  from  last  number.) 

The  opinion  which  has  been  the  starting  point  of  this  ex- 
periment is  that  music  is  a  form  of  language,  a  vehicle  by 
which  thoughts  and  feelings  may  be  transmitted  from  one 
mind  to  another.  Musical  compositions  are  said  to  be  the 
texts  which  he  who  listens  may  read.  In  other  words,  a  piece 
of  music  has,  according  to  this  view,  a  power  to  engender  a 
more  or  less  specific  frame  of  mind  and  heart :  this  being  its 
burden,  message,  import,  or  what  it  espreHses. 

In  attempting  to  apply  a  test  to  tlie  opinion  thus  formu- 
lated, our  first  business  must  be  to  decide  upon  what  we  shall 
take  such  phrases  as  these  to  mean ;  for  they  are  far  from 
constituting  a  definite  doctrine.  The  general  notion  which 
lies  at  the  basis  of  them  is  evidently  that  of  the  resemblance 
of  the  mental  state  of  different  hearers  of  a  piece,  or  the  same 
hearer  on  different  occasions  by  more  than  the  content  of  the 
auditory  perceptions.  Meaning  by  an  individual  instance  of 
a  certain  music  a  certain  occasion  of  the  occurrence  of 
a  certain  mass  of  auditory  perception  to  a  certain  hearer, 
what  we  shall  call  an  individual  impression  from  a  music 
win  be  the  content  of  imagination  and  emotion  entering 
into  an  individual  instance  of  it.  By  a  body  of  agreement 
or  simply  an  agreement  about  a  piece,  we  shall  mean  an 
element  common  to  several  individual  impressions  from 
It;  and  by  a  prevalent  agreement,  an  element  common 
to  a  majority  of  impressions.  We  shall  here  assume  that 
any  agreement  which  tends  to  be  prevalent  about  a  piece 
enters  into  its  burden  of  expression.  That  is,  whatever  ele- 
ments of  feeling  or  fancy  we  have  reason  to  think  would, 
by  taking  more  and  more  impressions,  eventually  prove  to 
enter  into  a  majority  of  impressions  about  it,  will,  taken 
together,  constitute  its  probable  burden  of  expression. 

Our  reason  to  think  this  of  any  element  of  spiritual  content 
will  emerge  in  a  comparison  of  whatever  impressions  we  can 
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pbtain  of  the  given  piece.  Left  out  of  the  comparison  alto- 
ether,  we  may  assume,  by  the  terms  of  the  definition  of  ex- 
pression, will  be,  first :  the  impressions  of  inattentive  hear- 
ers, for  in  these  cases  no  auditory  perceptions  exist,  in  the 
sense  of  grasj^d  content  of  sound  ;  and  second,  those  cases  in 
which  the  attention  of  the  hearer  is  altogether  absorbed  by 
his  anditory  perceptions,  for  here  no  impression  exists  of 
which  an  account  can  be  given.  Certain  impressions  of  at- 
tentive hearers  having  been  obtained,  the  next  step  will  be  to 
ascertain  by  comparison  what  prevalent  agreements  exist  l>e- 
twcen  them.  These  hypothetical  elements  of  the  expression 
of  the  piece  must  then  be  tested  by  drawing  new  impressions 
into  the  comparison.  Any  hypothetical  element  which  pre- 
vails also  in  the  new  collection  of  instances,  gains  through 
that  confirmation  the  rank  of  a  probable  element  of  the  ex- 
pressiveness of  the  piece ;  any  found  among  the  minority 
only  becomes  through  this  fact  a  discredited  hypothesis. 

An  agreement  which  is  dependent  only  upon  particular  ex- 
periences of  the  anditors  would  certainly  disappear  in  the 
long  run,  and  may  be  thrown  out  at  once.  This  would  elimi- 
nate any  agreement  which  could  l>e  ascribed  to  external  asso- 
ciations with  the  music ;  such  as  those  arising  from  its  oc- 
currence, or  the  occurrence  of  music  like  it,  on  special  oc- 
casions, or  at  special  places,  or  in  connection  with  special 
things  or  events.  Hero  belongs  the  requirement  that  the 
selection  which  is  to  be  the  subject  of  a  test  must  not  be 
retyjfpuzed,  else  such  associations  (it«  name,  the  words  that 
go  with  it,  the  dramatic  situation  for  which  it  was  written, 
Ctc^,  etc.)  will  give  it  an  adventitious  expressiveness.  In 
this  category  are  to  be  placed  agreements  caused  by  the  com- 
znnnication  of  the  spiritual  state  of  one  auditor  to  another. 
Any  consensus  caused  by  word  or  sign,  or  by  the  knowledge 
in  any  way  received  of  the  interpretation  given  by  anotlicr, 
wonld  be  ephemeral,  and  is  discredited  in  advance.  Al- 
though the  auditors  may  strive  to  disregard  all  such  influ- 
ences, it  is  a  feat  of  inti'ospective  chemistry  of  which,  doubt- 
ie«k8,  none  are  capable  to  dissociate  their  external  accretions 
from  the  rest  of  the  spiritual  state.  lu  searching  for  the  ex- 
pression of  a  piece,  the  aim  should  be  to  select  the  impres- 
sions of  those  auditors  only  to  no  group  of  whom  such  kuowl- 
e<lge  about  and  associations  with  a  piecte  are  common. 

It  may  be  that  an  inquiry  like  the  present  will  bring  to 
light  certain  conditions  of  mind,  or  certain  types  of  mental 
structure,  among  instances  of  which  the  expressiveness  of  a 
music  is  more  fully  and  distinctly  felt  than  under  other  con- 
ditions and  by  other  minds.  One  psychical  element,  which 
it  seems  antecedently  very  probable  would  increase  the  ex- 
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pressiveneBB  o!  a  ^ven  music  to  its  possesBor,  is  that  of 
apperception,  enjoyment  of  the  auditory  conU^nt  presents. 
This  may  in  part  be  aii  effect  dae  to  the  attention,  which, 
without  interest  in  a  music,  would  tend  to  desert  the  sound 
and  reduce  the  amount  of  coincidence  between  the  auditory 
impression  and  those  of  others  toward  that  of  any  juxtaposed 
individuals.  The  impressions  of  those  who  do  not  enjoy  a 
piece  would,  in  so  far  as  this  is  true,  fall  under  the  head 
above  referred  to,  of  inattentive  states  of  mind,  not  to  be 
called  impressions.  The  effect  may  in  part  also  be  due  to  the 
fact  that  an  enrichment  of  the  mood  of  mind,  a  more  prolific 
development  of  feeling  and  fancy  takes  place  under  the 
awakening  and  stimulating  effect  of  auditory  pleasure.  If 
this  is  not  to  ejthaust  the  matter,  if  apart  from  attention  and 
excitement  the  enjoyment  of  a  piece  makes  it  more  expressive 
to  the  listener,  the  fact  is  interesting  and  piques  the  curiosity. 
In  regard  to  mental  type.  It  is  said,  and  doubtless  with  reason, 
that  certain  persons  possess,  and  others  lack,  *'  a  sense  forthe 
language  of  tone."  A  vague  phrase  like  this  being  of  no  use 
whatever  in  any  exacter  inquiry,  we  are  again  obliged,  in  or- 
der to  have  something  to  test,  to  invent  a  definite  meaning 
for  it,  as  we  did  in  the  case  of  expressiveness  itself.  This 
will  be  the  following:  An  anditor  possesses  a  sense  for  the 
language  of  tone,  or  is  specially  sensitive  to"  musical  express- 
iveness when  his  impressions  are  a  better  indication  of  the 
probable  expressiveness  of  a  piece  than  are  those  of  others. 
To  express  this  more  fnlly,  the  probable  expressiveness  of 
various  pieces  being  determined  by  finding  prevalent  agree- 
ments about  them,  the  examination  of  the  degree  of  fullness 
and  clearness  with  which  a  given  burden  is  reflecte<i  in  the 
impressions  of  a  given  listner,  extended  to  various  listeners 
and  various  expressive  pieces,  may  reveal  the  fact  that  this 
degree  tends  to  be  markedly  higher  in  the  case  of  some  than 
in  the  case  of  the  rest ;  by  which  is  meant  that,  comparing 
impressions  from  more  and  more  pieces,  the  average  of  com- 
pleteness and  clearness  with  which  their  burdens  appear  in 
the  impressions  of  certain  listeners  will  eventually  be  found 
much  higher  than  the  same  average  in  the  case  of  the  others. 
In  default  of  any  convincing  evidence  of  the  existence  of  such 
a  class  we  can  only  make  surmises  as  to  the  peculiarity  of 
mental  structure  which  may  t>e  its  distinguishing  mark.  We 
shall,  nevertheless,  postulate  some  connection  between  this 
characteristic  and  powers  of  musical  invention  in  so  far  as  to 
assume  that  composers  of  rank  possess  it ;  that  is,  we  shall 
assume  that  the  type  of  mind  which  is  capable  of  creating 
structures  of  tone  which  the  world  recognizes  as  beautiful, 
will  also  be  specially  sensitive  to  the  expressiveness  of  such, 
creations. 
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As  to  the  general  nature  of  oar  inquiry  we  conclude,  then, 
that  its  aim  should  be  to  find  prevalent  agreements  among 
impressions  from  music:  these  when  verified  becoming  the 
probable  expression  or  import  of  the  piece  in  question.  Only 
the  impressions  of  auditors  neither  iuatteutive  to  nor  ab- 
sorbed in  the  music  are  to  l>e  relied  upon  in  the  test. 
The  auditors  are  further  to  be  independent  listeners,  who  do 
not  recognize  the  music  nor  together  associate  it  in  any  way 
with  particular  experiences.  We  are  prepared  to  restrict 
our  attention  to  impressions  showing  an  enjoyment  of  the 
music  played,  and  to  find  indications  in  the  replies  that  there 
may  in  difierent  individuals  exist  a  difference  of  capacity  to 
dete<*t  the  expressive  burden  of  music. 

These  logical  requirements  of  the  present  inquiry  we  have 
endeavored  to  meet  first  by  making  our  experiment  the  t^st 
of  certain  hypothetical  conclusions  as  to  the  expresBiveuess  of 
certain  fragments  of  music  based  on  opinions  already  expres- 
sed in  regard  to  them.  In  general  this  preliminary  evidence 
is  the  interpretation  of  a  single  auditor  and  may  be  looked 
upon  as  his  prevalent  impression  formed  from  repeated  hear- 
.  iiigs  of  the  piece  in  question.  To  some  extent  these  concep- 
tions are  very  likely  the  result  of  association,  due  to  the  au- 
ditors knowledge  alx»ut  the  various  selections  :  to  what  ex- 
t4rnt  their  comparison  with  the  replies  will  give  an  idea.  If 
the  evidence  here  presented  l>e  thought  hai*dly  more  than 
suffices  for  the  formation  of  hypotheses  as  to  the  burden  of 
the  selections  in  question,  at  least  the  first  step  has  here  l^en 
taken  toward  providing  an  inductive  basis  for  an  opinion 
apon  the  matter.  In  the  second  place  the  listeners  have  l>een 
chosen  for  the  most  part  among  those  sj>ecially  interested  in 
music  ;  what  the  selections  were  has  not  l^een  divulge<l  to 
them,  and  they  have  been  requested  to  signify  the  fact  of  any 
recognition  of  the  pieces  and  to  refrain  from  any  communica- 
tion with  one  another  about  them. 

Indejwnilently  of  the  general  popular  belief  in  tlie  express- 
ireness  of  music,  and  in  advance  of  a  special  investigation 
like  onr  own.  we  have  good  reason  to  think  that  at  least 
Ipeneral  forms  of  prevalent  agreement  tend  to  some  extent  to 
•nerye  among  the  impressions  of  different  list.eners  to  the 
tune  piece*  The  mechanism  of  the  influence  of  tone  in  the 
peychical  life  is  largely  a  mystery  (e.  g.,  its  effects  upon 
animals  and  nen'ously  weak  people),  but  there  is  one  form  of 
Us  working  wc  can  understand  anil  from  M'hich  a  certain  ex- 
preflsiveness  seems  very  naturally  to  follow.  A  piece  of 
niuic  is  a  fiow  of  sensation  having  certain  characteristics 
which  suggest  other  like  things,  and  those  would  often  in 
different  minds  be  broadly  similai*.     The  illustration  nearest 
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at  hand  is  that  of  a  decided  double  rhythm  of  accent  marking- 
equal  lapses  of  time.  This  bears  a  K**D^ral  resemblance  to 
tlie  rhythm  of  ordinary  human  locomotion  and  its  presence 
in  a  muBic,  we  may  be  sure,  will  make  images  akin  to  this 
present  themselves  very  generally  in  the  minds  of  listeners. 
So  a  marked  triple  rhythm  will  sup^gest  ideas  nearly  or  re- 
motely like  those  of  leaping  and  dancing.  In  the  sphere  of 
emotion  there  exists  one  specially  marked  instance  of  a  prev- 
alent effect.  Whether  the  connection  between  the  interval 
where  i-atio  may  be  expressed  by  the  fi-action  g,  and  the  emo- 
tion of  melancholy  is  to  be  explained  as  a  recondite  case  of 
suggestion  by  similarity  or  in  some  other  psycbological  way, 
or  mnst  l>e  accounteti  for  by  nervous  laws,  is  as  yet  undecided  : 
but  the  connection  itself  is  unquestionable.  This  interval  is 
about  g  of  a  tone  less  tJban  another  harmonious  combination 
of  pitch,  viz.,  the  interval  |.  Both  are  called  Thirds  (the 
name  growing  out  of  their  span  of  notes  in  the  diatonic  scale), 
the  interval  g  being  called  the  lesser  and  J  the  greater  Third. 
But  so  intimate  is  the  connection  between  the  lesser  Third 
and  feelings  of  sadness  thattlie  a<ljective  **  minor,'*  by  which 
the  interval  is  known  in  English,  has  been  taken  up  in  our 
common  speech  as  a  synonym  of  '*  sorrowful,"  The  phrase 
'  *  a  minor  sti-ain '  *  often  contains  no  reference  at  all  to  the 
interval  of  the  lesser  Third,  meaning  simply  a  strain  of  sad- 
ness, a  strain  engendering  melancholy  emotion.  8ome  real 
expressiveness,  therefore,  M'c  may  assume  that  there  undoubt- 
edly is  in  musical  forms.  An  inquiry  in  regard  to  the  opinion 
which  has  been  our  starting  point  is  accordingly  to  be  viewed 
as  an  attempt  to  determine  the  limitations  of  a  power  of  tone 
in  the  8i>iritnal  life  of  whose  existence  in  some  form  we  may 
feel  assured  in  advance. 

Let  us  now  see  how  it  fares  with  the  opinions  we  have 
gathered  about  the  different  selections  of  music  constituting 
our  programme  when  confronted  with  the  evidence  furnished 
by  our  company  of  listeners.  And  first,  it  is  to  be  remarked 
that  as  determined  by  its  permanent  record  a  piece  of  music 
may  be  said  to  be  only  a  general  scheme  of  auditory  content 
of  which  the  concrete  embodiments  given  in  different  per- 
formances may  differ  very  considerably.  What  we  are  here 
testing  is  the  expressiveness  which  resides  in  these  general 
schemes  of  sensation,  determined  by  the  printed  record  of 
music  and  not  the  expressiveness  which  compositions  may 
have  under  the  hands  of  special  performers.  The  plan  of  a 
fitrnctui-e  of  tone  left  in  Beethoven's  Mss.  of  the  Sonata 
Pastorale,  may  have  been  c^arrietl  out  in  the  performances 
from  which  Gurney  received  his  prououncetl  impressions  of 
passionate  movement  in  a  way  differing  in  important  eharac- 
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terigtics  from  that  chosen  in  the  performances  which  oar 
listeners  heard.  Whatever  negative  results  emerge  from  our 
experiment  are  therefore  to  be  int^rpi-eted  as  indicating  that 
it  is  not  in  the  printed  page  that  the  supposed  bunlen  of  the 
mosic  resides — whether  in  a  given  rendition  or  not  it  would 
require  further  experiment  to  decide.  It  may  be  mentioned 
that  the  understanding  with  the  performers  was  that  the  ren- 
dition should  be  to  use  the  technical  terms  **  objective " 
aer  than  **  subjective  '' — that  is,  they  should  take  no 
^Hbcrties  with  the  text  and  should  not  be  governed  by  any 
ideal  or  emotional  mood  unwarranted  thereby.  Further,  the 
expressions  of  opinion  on  which  the  questions  were  based 
were  purposely  kept  from  tlieir  knowledge.  A  second  point 
should  here  be  noted.  Only  in  the  five  pianoforte  selections 
(I.  in.  IV.  V.  VIII.)  can  even  the  recorded  scheme  of  tone, 
that  is,  the  piece  as  written,  be  said  to  have  been  exactl 
reproduced  at  our  concert.  In  the  six  vocal  selections  (II. 
VL  VII.  IX.  X.  XI.)  the  voice  was  represented  by  the  violin 
and  the  accompaniment,  if  at  all  by  the  piano.  In  these  cases 
the  test  is  then  of  a  somewhat  different  texture  of  tone  from 
that  of  which  the  selections  as  recorded  consist,  and  on  which 
the  preliminary  evidence  was  presumably  foundeil.  The 
ftstances  in  which  a  more  ambitious  representation  was 
tterapted  proved  comi)aratively  barren  of  result  and  are  not 
inclndetl  in  our  evidence.  Let  us  now  proceed  to  an  ana- 
lytical comparison  of  the  notes  on  each  piece  jmigetl,  both 
among  themselves  and  with  the  utterance  on  which  the  ques- 
tion was  founded. 


My  conception  of  the  burden  of  Beethoven  Prelude  may  be 
analyzed  as  follows :  (a)  amid  deep  gloom;  (b)  intense  la- 
bor; (c)  repeatedly;  (d)  directed;  (e)  toward  a  single 
aebievement ;  (f)  without  progress. 

(a)  No  one  except,  perhaps,  /,  agrees  with  me  in  finding 
the  piece  detplf/  fjlovmy. 

According  to  nearly  half  the  listeners  it  is  more  or  less 
tinged  with  depressed  emotion,  viz.,  M  (melancholy);  E 
(disheartening);  B,  D,  J,  K  (sad);  E,  <?,  J  (unrestful);  P 
(yearning);  //  (regretful);  A  (weird).  It  is  apparently 
neutral  to  H,  L,  F  and  if,  and  either  serene  or  buoyant  to 
I,  F,  N,  O,  P,  A,  C\  D&nd  L. 

(b)  No  one  states  as  unequivocally  as  I  the  intensify  of 
tie  energy  involved,  although  the  notes  of  E,  L,  M,  A^  Ey  G 

^•Dd  /  may  be  conceived  to  imply  it. 

It  is  especially  noted  as  mild  energy  by  A,  H  and  O. 


To  F,  D,  K,  //  and  L  the  images  suggested  can  hardly  be 
said  to  have  involved  activity  at  all. 

(c)  All  of  the  twenty  listeners  to  whom  the  piece  un- 
equivocally signified  activity,  regarded  this  as  repeated  (I 
take  it  waves  were  present  to  J-'s  mind). 

This  idea  of  the  aggregation  of  like  elements  is  lacking  in 
the  impressions  of  the  other  five,  F,  H,  H^  L  and  K,  the  lat- 
ter  especially  remarking  that  the  structure  of  the  piece  is 
organic  and  not  that  of  accretion. 

(d)  These  twenty  listeners  gave  eight  judgments  affirm- 
ing the  activity  to  be  purposive:  so  E,  ,/  (argument);  H 
(parting  branches)  ;  O  (fashioning) ;  L  (conquest  of  an  op- 
position) ;  M  (struggles  of  life);  D  (successful  energy);  E 
(flight  against  wind). 

In  fourteen  it  is  without  purpose :  so  E,  P  (dance) ;  A. 
(tree-tops)  ;  B  and  I  (chimes)  ;  P,  C  (brook)  ;  J,  N,  A^  F^  G, 
/,  K  (waves). 

(e)  Of  the  eight  who  find  the  suggested  activities  purpo- 
sive, but  two  agree  with  me  in  thinking  them  attempts  at  a 
single  achievemenf  :  so  L  (conquest  of  an  opposition)  ;  and 
E  (flight  against  wind). 

They  are  two  antagonistic  efforts  to  E  and  J  (argument)  ; 
successive  steps  in  a  labor  to  O  (fashioning)  ;  and  D  (suc- 
cessful energy) ;  successive  achievements  to  H  (parting 
branches) ;  successive  struggles  to  M  (career). 

(f)  The  twenty  listeners  to  whom  the  piece  expresses  ac- 
tivity give  fifteen  judgments,  agreeing  with  me  that  the 
activity  is  wif/tout  progress ;  or  at  least  arrives  nowhere  :  so 
A  (swaying) ;  B,  I  (chimes);  E  (argument  indecisive  and 
dropped);  H  (advance,  but  no  arrival) ;  J,  K,  F,  (?,  /,  K 
(waves);  E,P  (dance);  £^  (flight  against  wind)  ;  P  (brook). 

They  give  nine  judgments  affirming  progress:  so  E  (tor- 
rent); L  (opposition  conquered)  ;  O  (fashioning);  ^4  (ha- 
ven); C  (brook);    D  (successful  energy)  ;  M,  G,  J  (peace). 

Besides  the  agreements  thus  far  mentioned,  there  is  in  the 
notes  another  which  deserves  notice. 

To  several  listeners  the  piece  brings  the  suggestion  of  a 
church  and  its  chimes  or  organ  :  so  B,  /  (church  and  funeral); 
D  (organ)  ;  I,  P  (opening  of  sei-vice)  ;  L  (wedding;  organ). 
This  is  doubtless  due  to  the  polyphonic  character  of  this  pre- 
lude (which  two  listeners  thought  was  by  Bach),  organ  com- 
positions having  commonly  such  strncture.  These  ideas  are 
accordingly  special  a*soaa/io/w,  and  are  to  be  thrown  out  in 
a  quest  after  the  real  intrinsic  import  of  the  piece. 

The  various  elements  of  my  notion  al>out  this  music  have 
stood  the  test  of  comparison  with  those  of  others  in  the  fol- 
lowing way : 
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(a)  Deep  gloom.  The  opinions  are  about  equally  divided 
as  to  whether  the  piece  is  bright  or  dark  in  emotional  tone. 
The  indication  accordingly  is  that,  although  in  a  minor  key, 
it  hAB  no  pronounced  emotional  tone.     This  is  noticeable. 

(b)  Intense  energy.  The  fact  that  some  notes  can  be  inter- 
preted as  suggestions  of  strong  activity,  while  to  others  it  is 
expressly  stated  as  mild,  and  the  rest  seem  to  regard  it  as 
moderate,  is  an  indication  that  the  piece  does  not,  in  reality, 
express  any  particular  degree  of  energy. 

(c)  Repetition.     A  large  majority  recognize  this  element. 
Ib  reganl  to  (d)  purpose  or  no  purpose,  (f)  progress  or  no 

progress,  it  can  be  made  out  that  the  negative  alternative 
prevails  in  both  cases.  This  indicates  that  the  element  of 
parjiose  [and  hence  (e)  determination  of  achievement] 
probably  is  not,  and  that  the  element  of  absence  of  any 
progress  probably  is,  a  part  of  the  expressiveness  of  the 
piec^e. 

In  short,  the  indication  of  the  answers  is  that  this  Prelude 
axpresses  simply  recurrent  activity  without  pro(jrcss^  whether 
-^^ve  or  gay,  intense  or  mild,  purposive  or  purposeless  —  all 
being  indeterminate.  The  determinations  of  those  points  in 
the  above  formula  as  well  as  in  the  judgments  obtained  are,  it 
is  indicated,  mythical  creations,  which  in  my  mind  have 
grown  op  aroand  the  piece  in  the  course  of  long  acquaintance 
with  it,  and  which  in  the  listeners'  minds  have  been  evoked 
by  the  first  impact  of  the  music. 

But  if  recurrent  activity  without  progress  is  all  the  expres- 
«on,  import,  spiritual  content  of  the  piece,  it  is  a  question 
whether  it  shonld  be  said  to  have  any  expressiveness  at  all, 
for  it  may  be  claimed  that  this  much  is  in  the  music  itself. 
It  i>  recurrently  active,  and  at  If^ast  in  the  fifth  bar  from  the 
end  (beyond  which  its  figure  may  be  said  simply  to  die 
away)  comes  round  again  to  exactly  the  texture  of  tone  that 
constitutes  its  opening  bar. 

We  may.  indeed,  compare  our  result  and  the  comparative 
lack  of  imaginative  content  in  the  main  impi-ession  received 
by  K  (idea  of  organism),  with  the  remark  of  C,  that  the 
bake  of  the  music  absort>ed  his  attention,  and  surmise  that 
polyphonic  music  may,  perhaps,  in  reality  be  less  expi-essive, 

re  musically  absorbing,  than  melody  or  harmony. 

Onmey^s  characterization  of  the  melody  from  La  Favorita 
involves  the  two  elements  of  weakness  and  absonceof  rigidity 
(flaccidity).  Any  definite  suggestion  of  weakness  is  hardly 
found  in  more  than  seven  replies  :  so  K  (feeble  nature)  ;  L 
(dependence) ;    N,  O  (faint  hearted  love)  j    O   (discoui*age- 
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ment)  ;  P  (gentle  sadness)  ;  F  (hesitation).  The  element  of 
flaecidity  may  be  thought,  perhaps,  to  appear  in  eight  cases  : 
80  E,  P,  G  (plaintiveness);  H?  (melancholy);  I  (relaxed 
body)  ;  L  (dependence)  ;  O  (discoui'agement)  ;  A'  (sad  medi- 
tation). The  result  may  be  said  then  to  be  the  negation  of 
Gurney-R  interpretation  in  both  points. 

In  80  far  as  a  setting  by  Donizetti  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  ft 
somewhat  hap-hazard  selection  from  his  note-book,  we  can 
take  the  oi)eratic  situation  for  which  he  wrote  as  an  indica- 
tion of  his  own  conception  of  his  work.  The  words  of  **  O, 
mio  Fernando'*  are  an  expression  of  passionate  regret,  a  re- 
solve of  sacrifice,  and  a  cry  for  death.  The  situation  is 
La  Favorita^B  choice  to  give  up  the  man  she  adores  and  who 
adores  her,  rather  than  deceive  him  by  hiding  the  dishonor 
of  her  past  life.  Here  regret,  complaint  and  resolution  take 
the  place  of  flaccid  feebleness;  but  these  characters  fare 
hardly  better  among  our  listeners.  For  regret  and  complaint 
may  be  cited  A  (liebesweh)  ;  B,  J  (despair) ;  E,  G,  P  (plain- 
tiveness)  ;  F,  I,  Z>  (regret)  ;  H  !  (melancholy). 

A  hypothetical  burden  for  the  melody,  which  a  general  sur- 
vey of  the  replies  suggests,  might  be  formulated  as  yearning^ 
or  want  of  attainment.  For  this  interpretation  may  l3e  cited  A, 
B,  C,  E,  F,  I,  K,  L,  N,  O,  P,  A,  D,  E,  F,  G,  J,  L,  eighteen 
voices.  But  as  in  the  last  selection,  it  is  a  question  whether 
this  can  be  considered  as  expressed  hif,  or  whether  it  is  not 
rather  in  the  music.  I  mean  by  this,  as  before,  that  taking 
the  content  of  pure  sound  perception  which  makes  np  the 
melody,  leaving  out  any  emotion,  and  leaving  out  any  fancy 
which  is  not  an  image  of  a  sound,  we  find  therein  an  end  set 
and  unattained.  This  end  is  the  tonic-note  of  the  melody, 
which  we  may  conceive  as  floating  in  the  fancy  of  its  hearers 
as  a  wished-for  sound.  The  song  begins  away  from  it  (on  the 
note  called  the  mediant),  wanders  alxiut  in  the  scale  (of  E) 
without  letting  us  rest  in  this  desideratum  of  the  ear,  and 
ends  (in  the  fragment  played)  on  the  note  above  the  tonic, 
leaving  our  sound-wish  unsatisfied.  The  general  scheme  of 
the  experience  we  call  yearning  is  thus  given  purely  in  the 
sounds  of  the  song,  and  something  more  must  be  claimed 
(e.  g.,  an  emotion  which  goes  with  an  end  unattained)  in 
order  to  give  the  melody  any  expressiveness  at  all. 

The  ])hra8e  in  which  Guruey  characterizes  the  melody  from 
Der  Freischiitx  contains  beside  Xha  element  of  beauty  (fair) 
three  others — serenity,  permanence  and  strength.  We  can 
find  an  atmosphere  of  serenity  in,  at  most,  six  answers :  so 
C  (satisfaction,  assurance,  relief) ;  H  (serious  joy)  ;  O  t 
(confidence) ;  G?  (cheerfulness) ;  J  (attainment) ;  A'  (serene 
joy).     Permanence  appears,  perhaps,  in  E  (joyful  looking  to 
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the  future) ;  L  (hope) ;  A'  (serene  joy);    and  in  the  second 
po^m  cited  by  N  : 

**•  But  years  mast  teem  with  change  untried/* 

B  •  •  •  • 

"  No  fear !  or  II  a  fear  be  born 
This  minute,  it  dies  out  In  scorn." 

y«Mther  of  these  characteristics  is  therefore  to  be  a<lmitted. 

ame  suggestion  of  strength  may  be  found  in  sixteen  answers, 
viz.i  At  Bf  (triumph);  H  (sunlight)  ;  I  (up  and  doing)  ;  K 
(strong  nature)  ;  L,  P  (vigorous)  ;  M  (sparkling  breeze);  C, 
X,  O,  L  (confidence)  ;  C  (impetuosity) ;  F  (resolution)  ;  JI 
(energy  aroused);  11  (lively).  We  may,  perhaps,  count 
ibis  latter  consensus  as  a  corroboration  of  Gumey,  and  as- 
enme  that  the  melody  probably  does  express  vigor. 

Calling  in  now  \Vel)er  as  a  witness,  on  whose  high  standard 
of  fitness  between  poetry  and  music  we  may  safely  rely,  this 
element  of  vigor  is  again  indicated.  At  the  opening  of  the 
air  (which  alone  was  played),  Max  sings — 

**  With  a  light  heart  I  roamed  through  wood  and  field; 
All  I  caught  Mght  of  fell  before  my  trusty  rifle." 

Here  we  have  the  suggestion  of  vigor,  high  spirits  and  in- 
dependence; or  morning  hours  too,  and  the  open  air. 

Sixteen  of  our  replies  recognize  an  element  akin  to  light- 
heartedness  in  the  melody :  so  A  (light-hearted) ;  D  (gaiety) ; 
E,  F,  G,  H,  K,  L  (joy) ;  I,  N,  P  (buoyancy)  ;  O  (gay,  non- 
chalant purpose) ;  A  (allegro)  ;  E  (shallow  buoyancy) ;  G 
(clieerfnl)  ;  /  (lively).  Even  suggestions  of  independence 
(rf.  I^  L,  M)  and  daylight  and  the  open  air  (cf.  H,  M,  E,  II) 
•re  not  wanting.  We  may  fairly  add  the  element  of  buoyancy 
to  that  of  strength,  and  as  the  result  of  our  test  claim  light- 
hearied  vigor  as  the  probable  burden  of  the  melody- 
Ill. 

The  opening  of  the  Sonata  Pastorale  conveyed  to  Gurney 
the  idea  of  resiAfles^  jnovemenf,  M  the  more  resistless  aft«r 
the  interim  of  runs.  Out  of  twent>'-four  listeners  who  gained 
»ome  definite  suggestion  from  the  selection  fourteen  connected 
it  with  a  movement  or  progress  of  some  sort :  so  B  (half-sung 

iloquy) ;  D  (orchestial  climax)  ;  E  (a  coming  good)  ;  F 
^•d  vent  of  spring)  ;  H  (mild  progress);  I  (railway  train); 
N  (flight  into  the  blue)  ;  F  (abandon) ;  A  (learning  to  walk) ; 
0  (consent) ;  E  (advance  toward  a  decision) ;  O  (dance)  ;  H 
(an  uplifting)  ;  K  (a  rocking  boat).  The  effect  of  power  on 
hand  is  felt  by  not  more  than  eight :  we  may  per- 
<rn  it  in  C,  J  (invigoration) ;  E  (stress  of  impa- 
tkukoe);  I  (railway);  N  (religious  context)  ;  D  (consent  of 
many);  H  (divine  uplifting)  ;  E  (conflict). 
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Aeoordingto  our  listeners,  then,  the  iiupresBionof  reBistless- 
ness  is  not  in  the  music  as  written.  We  can  re^^ard  it  per- 
haps as  a  special  product  of  the  piece  in  Gurney*s  mind. 
Indeed  while  feeling  this  impression  uneqaivocally,  Gumey 
distinctly  recoj^nizes  (p.  17iJ)  the  possibility  that  otliers  may 
not.  Or  again,  this  maybe  a  case  where  an  impression  is  the 
growtli  of  a  partienlar  habitnde  of  the  rendition  of  the  music. 
There  are  traces  in  our  replies  of  the  conception  of  a  suri-en- 
der  to  some  power:  so  I  (to  rhythm  of  rails)  ;  A' (to  the 
waves)  ;  N  (abandonment  of  finitnde)  ;  P  (festive  abandon)  ; 
B  t  (serene  confidence)  j  D  (surrender  of  many  wills)  ;  H 
(sustaining  power  of  faith).  It  is  not  impossible  that  were 
this  conception  in  the  mind  of  a  performer,  such  impressions 
might  become  more  frequent  and  be  found  to  develop  into  the 
sense  of  compulsion  of  j)assionafce  movement  that  Gurney  felt. 

The  numl>er  of  persons  who  found  a  certain  triviality  in 
the  music  is  worthy  of  note.  Thus  B  (careless  soliloquy)  ; 
D  (ephemeral  feeling)  ;  E»  K  (i)earlcolor,  powder,  carved 
walking  sticks)  ;  G  (opera  air) ;  I  (song  chorus)  ;  L  (triv- 
ialness) ;  M  (frivolous);  N  (jolly  flight);  P  (gay  re- 
sponses); A  (infancy);  E  (inconsequence);  (?  (fete). 

Perhaps  after  all  a  happy  surrender  is  the  most  promising 
hypothetical  burden  to  be  derived  from  our  replies:  for 
surrender  becomes  triviality  when  the  compelling  power  is 
slight  and  when  it  has  grown  great  is  the  sign  of  its 
resistlessness. 

IV. 

Of  the  Chopin  Balliuie,  Rubinstein  writes  :  **  Is  it  possible 
that  the  pei-former  should  not  feel  the  necessity  of  i-epresent- 
ing  to  his  hearers ;  a  wild  flower  caught  in  a  gust  of  wind, 
ete.,  ete.,- '  intimating  that  this  impression  is  to  l^e  given  in 
the  rendition.  It  has  nowhere  completely  emerged  in  our 
replies,  as  a  comparison  will  show.  The  conception  may  be 
formulated  thus :  A  character  of  innocence  and  gentleness 
attracts  the  admiration  of  a  bold  wanderer  whose,  persuasion 
met  by  i-eluctance  becomes  violence  that  conquers  by  destroy- 
ing. The  story  then  opposes  weakness  and  simplicity  and 
fascination  to  strength  and  experience  and  desire  ;  tells  first 
of  gentle  means  opposed  iuc^rtly,  then  of  harsh  means  opposed 
feebly;  then  of  a  victory  that  is  death  to  the  vanquished. 
The  dramatis  persome  are  two,  defenseless  charm  and  im- 
perious longing ;  the  action  is  the  attack  and  ruin  of  the 
fonner  by  tJie  latter. 

The  closest  approximation  to  this  story  among  our  replies 
is  that  of  E ;  but  here  the  actors  are  the  worse  and  better 
elements  of  one  nature.     As   in   Rubinstein's   interpretation 
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here  two  stages  of  the  conflict,  one  in  which  the 
pnror  and  weaker  element  still  maintains  itself,  and  a  second 
an<l  sterner  struggle  in  which  its  downfall  is  complete.  The 
last  few  bars  where,  perhaps,  in  Rubinstein's  fancy,  the  fallen 
flower  exhales  its  life,  E  has  l>eantifnny  interpreted  to  mean 
the  survival  in  outward  conduct  of  the  blamelessness  the 
heart  has  lost.  Next  nearest  perhaps  is  the  impression  of 
A',  in  which  while  all  the  movement  in  Rnbinsteiu^fi  impres- 
sion has  faded  out,  there  remains  his  conception  of  two  per- 
sonalities, one  who  will  not  be  gainsaid,  however  the  other 
may  expostulate  and  entreat.  Two  personalities,  a  stron- 
ger and  a  weaker,  appear  in  D's  suggestion  of  George  Sand 
and  Cliopin,  but  certainly  no  masterful  beating  down  by  one 
of  the  opposition  of  the  other,  no  mortal  victory.  The  intro- 
daction  depicts  to  C  a  personality  at  peace,  yet  it  is  not  the 
calm  of  nntroubled  innocence,  but  that  of  resolute  renuncia- 
tion ;  and  it  is  this  element  which  is  the  stronger  in  the  con- 
flict that  follows,  and  upon  which  desire  and  entreaty  exhaust 
themselves  in  vain.  The  framework  of  B-s  story  (murder) 
is  curiously  like  that  of  Cs,  although  the  background  of 
in  the  two  is  so  diverse.  The  presto  con  fuoco  repre- 
ttuts  to  both  a  superior  power  opposing  itself  to  wild  entreaty, 
and  in  both  it  is  the  victorions  element  (and  not  the  van- 
qaiahed  as  with  Rubinstein)  whose  controlled  strength  is 
ngipeeted  in  the  prelude  ;  only  in  Cs  story  it  is  the  weaker 
and  in  B's  the  stronger  element  that  is  the  aggressor.  Fur- 
ther B  brings  in  a  thirfl  element,  the  march  of  surrounding 
event,  with  which  we  may  compare  the  solemn  tendency 
oanght  sight  of  byO.  On  the  other  hand,  in  N's  story  of  the 
lover  bereft  as  in  Rubinstein's  of  the  flower,  the  element  por- 
trayed in  the  quiet  introduction  is  that  which  succumbs  later 
to  a  resistless  power.  Yet  it  falls,  not  in  a  gradual  contest 
vlth  a  personal  force  as  Rubinstein  has  it,  but  to  the  instan- 
taneons  blow  of  some  fate;  (in  the  poem,  de^ith)  and  the 
itmggle  is  an  effort  to  inn  hack  what  was  lost.  One  of  the 
plrcarea  (a  battlefield)  suggested  to  K  is  very  similar  to 
this  :  for  here,  too,  the  quiet  introduction  depicts  peace  (to 
be  Bure,  sorrowful  or  monotonous),  and  the  tumult  is  its  de- 
fltrnction  in  u  sudden  calamity,  and  possibly  to  efforts  (search) 
after  U-h  n'Storation.  Happiness  wreckeil  by  a  sudden  ca- 
lamity appears  again  in  Browning's  poem  *'  In  a  Gondola '' 
§ngge«ted  to  /.  With  these  the  other  story  suggested  to  K, 
that  of  Dido  and  JEneas,  has  in  common  ashatteretl  paradise 
of  love,  and  (excepting  /)  unavailing  efforts  to  regain  it ; 
here  again  it  is  the  l>eloved  who  is  bereft  of  her  lover,  yet  the 
mlamftj  is  not  external,  but  his  own  act.  The  trait  of  a 
ggle  to  re^in  something  lost  (N,  K)  reappears  in  O's 
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impression,  in  which  while  the  calm  introduction  portrays 
maidenly  innocence  and  peace  as  it  does  to  Rubinstein,  the 
tumult  is  an  effort  to  reacue  the  heroine  after  some  external 
calamity  and  not  the  progress  of  her  downfall.  Love  is  the 
burden  of  the  introduction  to  A,  as  to  N,  K  and  /,  but  the 
lovers  are  together  in  disaster  and  together  lost ;  together 
in  disaster,  too,  are  L' 8  friends,  but  it  is  inward  dissension, 
not  outward  misfortune.  The  scene  of  Ophelia's  burial  and 
Hamlet^R  struggle  with  I.Aertes  came  to  D's  mind  :  not  her 
tragedy  that  had  then  been  played  through,  though  this  latter 
is  much  nearer  Rubinstein's  conception. 

In  several  of  the  impressions  only  broad  outlines  of  a 
drama  of  tumult  following  peace  presented  themselves  :  so  F^ 
B  (passionate  interlude  in  a  t|uiet  life)  ;  F,  J  (peace ;  conflict ; 
rest)  ;  G,  P.  /  (storm) ;  I  (a  child's  future  peril  dreamed  by 
the  mother)  ;  J  (peace;  catastrophe;  ruin)  ;  K  (sad  monot- 
ony— disaster  upon  disaster;  ruin);  M  (cloistered  i)eace 
engulfed  in  disorder  and  surviving  only  in  memory)  ;  B 
(struggle  ;  suc^iess). 

To  some  listeners  only  disconnected  scenes  were  suggested  : 
to  C  (devotional ;  storm ;  gaiety  ;  stormy  ;  gentle  again)  ; 
-^1  (^  (gaiety  or  peace;  apprehension;  grave  joy;  stormy 
passion  ;  memory  of  gaiety,  or  peace  again  ;  P,  II  (cloistered 
peace  and  wordly  tumult)  ;  L  (storm  and  music). 

Finally,  in  two  stories  cast  in  the  same  general  mould,  B 
and  H  give  a  faithful  record  of  the  surrender  of  the  sense  of 
musical  charm  to  the  sense  of  the  ridiculous.  The  resistance 
of  E  to  demoralizing  laughter  is  no  less  edifying  than  the 
frankness  with  which  he  frees  his  mind  about  the  selection. 
His  hero's  malformation  and  the  dismemberment  of  H's 
heroines ;  fruit  of  the  monotonous  introductory  rhythm  and 
the  riotous  discord  later — show  clearly  wherein  the  Ballade 
makes  exactions  upon  the  listener, 

Summing  up  we  find  that  the  quiet  introductory  theme, 
identified  by  Rubinstein  with  a  personal  type  of  weakness, 
inexperience  and  charm,  is  in  sixteen  impressions  interpi-eted 
as  depicting  a  condifion  of  quiei  ;  so  F,  J,  J  (peace)  ;  K 
(sad  monotony) ;  P  (a  soul  at  peace)  ;  N,  A,  L,  /  (happy 
love)  ;  M,  P,  i7  (cloisterers)  ;  C,  G,  Z  (devotional)  ;  B 
(stealthy  movement)  ;  and  in  but  nine  suggestive  of  charac- 
ter :  so'D  (Chopin)  ;  F  (youth)  ;  Z>,  O  (young  girl)  ;  E 
(rich-minded  sobriety)  ;  H  (doll)  ;  I  (infancy)  ;  C,  E  (sen- 
sitiveness and  force). 

Whil«?  the  presto  con  fuoco  is  generally  recognized  as  a 
scene  of  storm  or  contiict,  by  eleven  listeners  the  elements  at 
war  are  not  definitely  distinguished  :  so  C,  G,  L,  A  (storm)  ; 
M,  O,  J  (war)  ;  F,  P,  J  (oontlict)  ;  F  (excitement).     Of  the 
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remaining  seventeen  listeners  fifteen  (all  but  L  and  D)  rec- 
ognize with  Rubinstein  a  stronger  and  a  weaker  antagonist : 
so  A  (j)erils  ;  lovers)  ;  B,  /  (murderer  ;  victim)  ;  D  (George 
Sand  ;  Chopin)  ;  E  (rapids  ;  swimmer)  ;  H  (boys  ;  dolls)  ; 
I  (vicissitudes  ;  individual  life)  ;  K  (^ue^s  ;  Dido  ;  or  a 
soldier's  fate  ;  his  beloved)  ;  N  (fate  ;  a  lover)  ;  O  (mis- 
lortane;  a  victim)  ;  fi  (purpose;  disappointments)  ;  C  (res- 
olution ;  entreaty)  ;  E  (inclination  ;  duty)  ;  II  (the  strong  } 
the  weak)  ;  A"  (desire;  entreaty). 

The  stronger  is  a  person  as  in  Rubinstein's  story  in  nine 
CAsee  :  so  B,  D,  H,  K,  J5,  C,  H,  /,  A' ;  but  his  identification  of 
the  weaker  with  a  character  presented  in  the  prelude  occurs 
tmt  three  times :  so  D  (Chopin)  ;  E  (swimmer) ;  I  (infancy) ; 
identification  with  an  element  or  elements  presented  in  the 
prelnde  ocx^urring  ive  times  :  so  £,  A,  H,  K,  N. 

A  definite  ending  to  the  struggle  appears  in  twelve  impres- 
sftons :  this  is  destTuetion  in  some  form  in  seven  :  so  A 
(wreck)  ;    B,  J,  /  (violent  death)  ;    K  (despair)  ;    E  (fall) ; 

0  (sacrifice) ;  a  failure  of  destructive  efforts  in  one  C ;  a 
failure  of  constructive  efforts  in  two  N  and  K  ;  and  their 
sucoesB  in  two  D  (old  life  enriched)  B  (success). 

The  closing  bars  of  the  piece  are  interpreted  in  thirteen 
impressions  a^  a  return  of  some  semblance  only  of  what  was 
pictured  in  the  introduction :  so  A,  /  (subsiding  sea)  ;  B 
(remorse)  ;  D  (old  life  enriched)  ;  H  (solo  survivor)  ;  I 
(gDod-night)  ;  J  (hush)  ;  M,  N,  O,  ^-1  (happiness  remem- 
bered) ;  D  (thought  of  the  dead)  ;  E  (outward  purity). 

It  is  evident  that  there  can  l>e  found  in  these  answers  no 
prevalent  agreement  on  any  but  a  very  meagi-e  story.  More 
can  hardly  be  claimed  as  the  conception  of  a  majority  than 
that  of  peace  followed  by  a  struggle  of  a  stronger  with  a 
weaker  element,  which  is  renewe<l  after  an  interval.  All  the 
rest  of  Rubinstein's  interpretation  the  test  has  failed  to  con- 
firm, thus  corroborating  the  negative  side  of  his  opinion^  viz., 
that  this  story  is  not  contained  in  the  music  as  written.  Our 
repUe«  possibly  add  as  a  hy])othetical  outcome  of  the  di-ama 
the  return  of  at  most  a  semblance  of  a  former  pejwe. 

But  ioT  the  thini  time  we  meet  the  question  whether,  if  this 
Ni  all  its  burden,  the  music  can  be  said  to  be  expn\ssive  at 
all ;  for  as  much  of  a  drama  as  this  seems  to  be  contained  in 
tht-  flow  of  sound  itself  that  constitutes  the  piece  ;  the  formula 
»;  ir-nU  f'liumerates  certain  characters  taken  on  successively 

1  tener's  auditory  perceptions.  The  beginning  of  the 
pjr-iv  fj-  ijuietly  monotonous  as  a  sequence  of  sound.  Later, 
there  art"  in  tiie  auditory  perceptions  two  elements,  a  stronger 
ai    '        '  ;iker,  in  conflict;  the  latter  being  the  mff^c  of  the 

-c*ale  iu  the  mind  of  the  hearer,  which  opposes  the 
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introdnction  of  notes  fort»igTi  to  it ;  the  former  being  sensa- 
tions  of  such  notes  (e.  g.,  B  sharp,  the  piece  being  written  in 
the  key  of  F)  which  enter  nevertheless,  and  powerfully  ;  sen- 
sation being  stronger  than  fancy,  we  have  an  antagonist  whch 
oonqners,  and  an  antagonist  which  yields.  Finally  the  sound 
of  the  closing  bars  is  a  semblance,  and  only  a  semblance,  of 
the  quiet  flow  of  tone  constituting  the  introdnction.  Accord- 
ing to  this  the  present  test  not  only  negatives  Rubinstein** 
dramatic  image,  but  offers  no  suggestion  of  another.  The 
piece  may  be  imaginatively  expressive  and  what  is  thus 
expressed  may  be  the  story  of  the  flower,  but  whatever  it  te 
our  replies  have  failed  to  indicate  it.  We  must  have  recourse 
again  to  emotional  elements,  forming  a  prevalent  progressioa, 
of  nnderlying  shades  of  feeling  in  the  various  images.  The 
formula  might  be :  peace  (several  find  it  clouded  in  some 
way)  ;  fear.     To  several  the  close  is  regretful. 

The  two  characterietics  of  suggestlveness  and  expressive- 
ness in  music  are  to  be  diSerentiated.  A  music  is  suggestive 
when  the  tones  come  embedded  in  a  rich  mood  of  fancy  and 
emotion ;  it  is  expressive  only  when  we  find  these  moods  »like 
in  c-ompaj'ing  one  with  another.  Hence,  it  may  be  said  that 
music  is  never  so  suggestive  as  it  might  be  were  it  not  so  ex- 
pressive. A  lack  of  expressiveness  may  spnng  from  two 
causes ;  a  piece  may  be  too  little  or  it  may  be  too  diversely 
suggestive.  The  negative  i-esnlt-s  of  inquiry  TV.  are  certainly 
due  to  no  want  of  i-espouse  to  the  Ballade  in  the  he&rt'S  of 
this  company  of  hearers. 

V. 

The  Andante  of  Beethoven's  opus,  109,  depicts  a  mood 
that  brought  to  the  point  one  hardly  cares  fully  to  express 
even  in  the  interest  of  truth.  One  wonders  whether  -here  is 
another  art  whose  product  could  do  quite  the  same.  The 
replies  unquestionably  confirm  my  impression  that  tae  frag- 
ment has  religious  significance.  There  is  more  unanimity 
here  than  about  any  of  the  other  selections.  In  dencribing 
the  atmosphere  of  the  music,  words  of  religious  import  are 
used  in  nearly  half  the  cases:  so  H,  I,  J,  L,  M,  O,  A,  C,  O, 
/  (religious)  ;  F  (prayer)  ;  H  (aspiration)  ;  K  (worship). 
More  or  less  closely  allied  impressions  are  G  (a  placid  mood 
in  the  presence  of  the  sublime)  ;  C  (resignation)  ;  D  (peace- 
ful sadness);  E  (grave,  not  regretful);  P  (tender  serious- 
ness); ^  (seriousness  of  life)  ;  £  (comfort  in  sorrow).  More 
divergent  are  NT  (calm  dignity)  ;  />  (placid  retrospect);  F 
(retrospect)  ;  K  (quiet  happiness).  Three  listeners  (Jetect  a 
ceitain  unrostfulness  in  the  music ;  so  B  (doubt)  ;  L 
(unrest);  L  (restlessness). 


f 

^      in 


^ 


^ 
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One  listener  (31)  remarks  on  the  likeness  of  the  piece  to 
German  church  music.  Admitting  this  to  he  the  source  of 
it*  relijcions  inipressiveuess,  the  a^reeujeat  upon  this  would 
tbf^n   be  of  associative  ong:in  born  of  the  familiarity  of  the 

[dience  generally  with  this  form  of  ecclesiastical  compo- 
sition, and  not  a  real  message  carried  beyond  the  limit* 
of  Uiis  acquaintance.  It  would  be  a  difficult  enough  matter 
lo  find  listeners  who  should  not  have  such  associations  and 
who  should  at  the  same  time  be  capable  witnesses  :  but  had 
this  l>een  the  source  of  the  unanimity  in  the  present  replies^ 
oce  would  have  expected  lo  find  in  them  more  ecclesiastical 
or  ceremonial  references  than  the  three  we  have :  viz.,  besides 
K  (Stmsburg  Cathedral);  N  (ceremony). 


VI. 


The  comic  element  which  Engel  finds  in  Bart)erina'8  aria 
in  the  Nozzt;  di  Figaro  can  be  detected  in  the  impressions  of 
at  most  five  out  of  twenty-two  of  our  listeners  who  i-eport  on 
this  selection  :  so  €  (sad  humor) ;  E  T  (uncouthness)  ;  N  t 
(no  high  tragedy)  j  //  (teasing)  ;  L  t  (doll).  This  result 
(looking  at  numbers  alone)  negatives  the  idea  that  the  trait 
in  qnestion  appears  in  the  music  ;  and  indicates  as  its  origin 
the  dramatic  and  poetic  setting  of  the  air,  whose  effect  in  the 
mind  of  one  familiar  with  the  opera  is  no  longer  to  be  surely 
digtingnished  from  t-hat  of  the  texture  of  tone.  But  our  con- 
clusions must  now,  I  think,  be  more  than  ever  tentative,  for 
the  fatigue  of  the  audience  has  by  this  time  become  a  factor 
to  be  reckoned  with.  Further,  we  find  that  in  one  of  the 
replies  possit>ly  to  be  adduced  as  evidence  for  an  element  of 
bnmor  in  the  piece,  the  dramatic  situation  for  whicli  Mozart 
composed  it  is  recoided  almost  as  it  might  have  been  had  the 
listener  bad  the  scene  before  him  as  he  wrote.  Barberina  has 
lost  the  pin  that  the  count  gave  her  to  carry  to  Susanna,  and 
•iagB  :  '*  I  have  lost  it :  poor  me ;  who  knows  where  it  may 
be  ?  T  can't  find  it ;  and  my  cousin  ;  and  the  count,  what 
will  he  say  T ''  The  impression  he  received  from  the  music  of 
thiA  complaint  N  describes  thus  :  *'  It  is  an  impression  of 
tome  one  seeking  in  hope  and  sadness  mingled  for  some  lost 
thing  ;  whether  a  lost  child  or  a  lost  latch-key,  I  can't  say/' 
Bat  it  is  evidently  the  lateh-key,  for  there  is  *•  no  high 
Inigedy  -^  in  the  music,  and  even  so  he  has  himself  searclied 
hi*  pocketfi  **for  the  last  nickel  and  found  it  not.-'  To  N 
there  was,  in  the  music,  not  only  a  suggestion  of  search  un- 
Buccessful  Imt  of  search  with  a  certain  element  of  triviality 
%iH>nt  it.  Bnt  for  the  element  of  dismay  in  the  words,  one 
raold  hardly  go  further  unless  to  designate  the  object  as  a 
the  loser  as  a  serving  maid,  etc.,  etc.,  which  details  the 
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devoted  believer  in  musical  expressiveness  couUl  hardly 
demand. 

This  coincidence,  which  was  due  to  no  conscious  recollec- 
tion of  the  opera  (heard,  if  ever,  a  dozen  years  ago,  in 
Germany)  on  N's  part,  may  be  explained,  if  we  please,  as  a 
feat  of  memory  too  recondite  to  give  any  recognizable  ac- 
count of  itself.  Or  again,  the  particular  nearness  of  the 
approach  to  Mozart's  idea  may  be  what  we  call  a  chance. 
The  remaining  alternative  is  to  consider  it  a  real  striking  of 
hands  on  the  Elysian  fields  between  Contemplation  and  Crea- 
tion. There  is  a  type  of  mind,  according  to  this,  Mozart  and 
N  being  instances,  to  which  music  may  have  an  expressive 
burden,  as  complicated,  as  the  notion  of  an  unsuccessful 
search  after  an  unimportant  thing.  The  premises  by  whose 
aid  we  draw  this  inference  from  the  fat^t  of  this  coincidence 
(we  have  had  complex  coincidences  among  our  replies  before) 
are  two:  the  assumption  (already  made  in  Weber's  case) 
that  the  aria  of  Barberina  sprang  iuto  Ijeing  out  of  a  mood  iu 
Mozart's  soul  of  vivid  realization  of  the  scene  to  be  given  a 
masical  accompaniment ;  and  the  assumption  that  the  mood 
of  composition  whose  precipitate  is  a  given  music,  is  a  better 
indication  than  that  of  any  mere  auditor  of  the  retinue  of 
spiritual  elements  with  which  the  music  will  be  apt  to  be 
accompanied.  On  these  assumptions  N  is  indicated  as 
possibly  one  of  the  natures  specially  sensitive  to  musical 
expressiveness,  of  whose  existence  we  have  been  prepared  to 
find  evidence. 

But  let  us  inquire  what  prevalent  agreements  exist  among 
the  other  replies,  aud  what,  if  anything,  we  can  more  plau- 
sibly add  to  them,  by  the  aid  of  the  principle  just  stated,  as 
a  part  of  the  hj-potheticai  expressiveness  of  Barl>erina*s  aria. 

We  shall,  I  think,  in  this  way,  reach  an  indicated  burden 
which  may  be  analyzed  into  the  four  elements  of  weakness, 
simplicity,  desire  and  pain  (meaning  by  pain  simply  disa- 
gxeeableness,  not  physical  pain  only,  cor  only  the  intensely 
disagreeable).  As  to  the  origin  of  these  various  elements, 
the  following  hypotheses  may  be  made  :  The  weakness  and 
simplicity  are,  perhaps,  given  in  the  want  of  intensity  of  the 
strains,  their  small  range  of  movement  in  pitch  and  their 
small  duration  in  time  (iteration).  The  desire  is  given, 
perhaps,  in  part  by  the  fact  that  the  melody  keeps  away  in 
great  measure  from  that  desideratum  of  the  ear,  ita  tonic 
note,  beginning  and  ending  on  the  dominant ;  and  in  part, 
perhaps,  by  some  resemblance  in  its  flow  to  the  intonations 
of  the  voice  in  uttering  a  wish.  The  germ  of  the  pain  is 
already  given  in  the  desire,  but  there  is  unquestionably  a 
likeness  between  the  semi-tone  changes  which  are  prominent 
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in  the  melody  (c",  d"  b  ;  b'  sharp,  c";  e"  sharp,  f ')  and  the 
continuous  chaage  of  pitch  through  a  small  compass  charac- 
teristic of  the  gentle  expression  of  pain  by  the  voice  (moan- 
ing) :  farther,  the  fact  that  the  music  is  the  minor  mode  is 
another  source  of  pathos. 

The  wind  about  a  house  to  which  B  likened  the  music 
changes  its  pitch  continuously  through  a  small  interval^  like 
a  cry  or  moan  of  pain.  B  used  the  former  word  ;  the  latter 
is  chosen  by  P,  in  whose  impression  a  human  suggestion  en- 
ters. In  J's  picture  of  the  expression  of  a  diminutive  anguish 
to  the  vocal  utterance  of  pain,  add  themselves  the  ideas  of 
weakness,  simplicity  and  indefinite  desire  (crying  child). 
Here  L  takes  up  the  suggestion  and  constructs  on  it  a  little 
narsexy  story  of  a  child's  plea  with  her  doll  for  affection.  In 
the  impressions  of  F  and  I,  which  also  contain  the  idea  of 
entreaty,  this  suggestion  of  simplicity  and  want  of  develop- 
ment falls  out  and  the  main  image  is  one  of  desire  and  pathos 
(pleading  for  forgiveness).  But  developed  into  rusticity  and 
oncouthness  it,  in  its  turn,  is  the  principal  part  of  the  image 
of  E,  where  the  idea  of  entreaty  is  only  to  be  inferred  from  an 
unwillingness  and  final  consent  that  was  heard  in  the  music. 
A  picture  not  unlike  is  that  of  II,  where  a  certain  simplicit}-, 
with  a  dash  of  irritation  in  it,  appeara  in  the  notion  of  teas- 
ing, entreaties  becoming  simply  questions.  Questioning  is 
the  sole  content  of  H*8  impression  and  Z>*s,  and  in  the  form 
of  uncertainty  enters  into  those  of  C  and  O.  The  latter,  fur- 
ther, expressly  mention  search,  the  only  one  of  the  listeners, 
beside  N,  to  do  so.  Pathos  and  weakness,  with  or  without 
desire,  enter  into  the  impressions  of  A,  M,  B  and  J.  In 
those  of  K  and  E  the  simple  monotony  of  the  music,  with  its 
touch  of  mild  sadness,  have  become  a  resignation  to  the  hum- 
dnun ;  A  makes  it  even  a  sunny  resignation,  G  a  humorous 
Badness.  In  the  reply  of  N  finally  the  elements  of  simplicity 
and  mildness  manifest  themselves  through  his  tendency  to 
suspect  the  woe.  is  a  light  affair,  those  of  desire  and  pain  in 
the  search  with  grief. 

Taking  all  the  twenty-two  replies  together  we  find  a  marked 
prevalent  agreement  on  the  elements  of  pain  and  desire ; 
fifteen  or  sixteen  voices  for  each.  Further,  introducing  the 
evidence  of  the  dramatic  situation,  that  is,  taking  Mozart  as  a 
hearer,  whose  opinion  counts  for  more  than  that  of  auy  other, 
weakness  and  simplicity,  since  they  form  a  part  of  Barberina's 
character  and  are  each  recognized  by  a  sizable  minority  of 
our  audience,  become  further  hypothetical  elements  of  the 
burden  of  the  piece.  Whether  we  should  admit  the  element  of 
search  (active  desire  for  something  lost)  supported  by  the 
agreement  of  the  dramatic    situation  with  but  two  of  our 
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replies,  is  a  question  to  be  best  settled  by  a  new  t<*8t  of  the 
melody  with  other  listeners.  But  there  remains  a  presarap- 
tion  that  N  belongs  to  a  type  of  mind  specially  sensitive  to 
musical  expressiveness,  for  t)€side8  this  donbtfol  element,  his 
reply  contains  all  those  we  have  found  reason  to  conclude, 
enter  into  the  burden  of  the  selection.  This  is  true  of  but 
two  others,  those  of  J  and  L.  The  fact  finally  that  one  of 
these  (/*)  may  possibh',  like  X,  be  conceived  to  have  felt,  in 
the  melody,  something  of  the  playful  atmosphere  under  whose 
influence  ifozart  undoubtedly  wrote,  leaves  us  in  doubt  as  to 
whether  EnKel  may  not  be  right,  after  all,  in  claiming  that 
Barberina's  song  has  comic  traits.  This  is  another  point 
that  only  further  experiment  could  settle. 

Of  these  four  elements  the  pain  is  certainly  emotional; 
there  is  an  emotional  element  likewise  in  the  spiritual  state 
we  call  desire.  These  two  the  music  must  be  admitt-ed  to 
have  as  true  burdens  ;  they  are  not  contained  in  ih^  auditory 
perceptions.  But  the  non-emotional  side  of  desire  appears  to 
be  a  character  of  the  music  it-self ;  and  the  melody  certainly 
is  a  mild  and  simple  structure  of  tone,  although  it  may 
express  these  traits  too. 

vn. 

The  opinion  of  Gumey  quoted  above  about  the  fragment 
from  Hiindel  is  to  the  effect  that  an  absolute  dejection  is 
ali'eady  expi-esned  in  its  first  five  bars,  this  charact-er  t>eing 
mainly  the  contribution  of  the  phrases  we  have  called  6,  c, 
and  e,  f.  These  carry  a  suggestion  of  human  movements  of 
drooping  and  sinking,  which  is  emphasized  by  the  pause  be- 
tween them,  as  if  one  resisted  momentarily  only  to  give  way 
more  completely.  This  impression  of  pathos  is  recognizably 
deepened  at  the  note  g  flat  in  the  sixth  bar. 

Assuming  that  the  melancholy  character  of  this  fragment 
would  be  generally  felt,  the  (juestion  remains  whether  Gurney 
was  right  in  regarding  the  descending  thirds  and  the  g  flat  as 
the  main  factors  in  this  result,  and  right  in  surmising  that 
the  thirds  act  through  suggestions  of  human  movement.  This 
is  no  longer  the  inquiry  simply  into  the  spiritual  state  ac- 
companying music,  on  which  we  have  hitherto  been  engaged. 
What  we  want  to  know  now  is,  with  what  elements  of  a  cer- 
tain complex  of  tone  the  impression  of  sadness  it  makes  (if 
it  make  one)  is  mainly  connected,  and  what  is  the  link  be- 
tween them.  Not  only  susceptibility  to  impressions  from 
music  is  here  demanded  and  powers  of  introspection  and 
expression  capable  of  catching  sight  of  and  hitting  them  off 
in  words,  but  powers  of  analysis  able  to  trace  an  element  of 
spiritual  state  to  its  source,  in  an  element  of  auditory  per- 
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ceptaon,  and  of  noting  what  it  is  in  one  that  brings  up  the 
other. 

In  spite  of  the  difficulty  of  this  task,  something;  of  a  con- 
sensas  emerges  from  the  replies  and  one  that  favors  Gurney's 
aualysia.  To  fourteen  out  of  twenty-two  listeners  the  phrase 
we  have  called  h  and  which  contains  the  g  tlat  remarked  upon 
by  him,  is  one  of  the  parts  of  the  air  moat  expressive  of 
melancholy  ;  and  seven  of  these  (viz.:  O,  E,  I,  C,  L,  H^  J) 
find  therein  the  culmination  of  this  effect,  three  (A,  J3,  F) 
finding  it  in  h  and  /  together.  According  to  C  the  extreme 
dejection  begins  upon  the  g  flat,  and  I  calls  it  the  decisive 
note  of  the  piece;  with  Uie  other  flatted  notes  (c  and  d)  its 
part  in  the  impression  of  sadness  is  also  remarked  upon  by 
K  and  M  ;  the  flatted  c  being  specially  singled  out  by  J, 
About  the  rest  of  the  fragment  there  is  not  so  much  agree- 
ment, bat  what  there  is  points  out  i  and  the  two  passages  of 
descending  thirds  as  main  agencies  in  the  effect  of  melancholy ; 
nearly  half  the  listeners  selecting  these  phrases.  A  few 
chose  the  others  (a,  </,  7)  and  some  regard  the  impi'ession  as 
a  resultant  of  the  whole  texture. 

That  the  burden  of  the  piece  might  be  thought  either 
sadness  or  dejection  was  suggested  in  the  guestiou,  and  the 
opinions  of  the  audience  seem  to  be  nearly  equally  divided 
as  to  whether  or  no  it  expresses  hopelessness  as  well  as 
melancholy.  Beside  the  word  dejection,  hopelessness 
is  used  (L,  £),  discouragement  also  Z>,  and  abandonment 
(//).  On  the  other  hand,  sadness  alone  appears  to  have 
been  recognized  by  D,  Et  J  t  G,  M,  A^  ZJ,  F^  K,  and  a  posi- 
tive opinion  against  hopelessness  is  expressed  by  A,  B.  N 
and  O.  Nothing  more  than  that  the  melody  is  deeply  sad 
can  be  considered  as  distinctly  indicat^ed  by  the  tests,  and  if, 
in  this  doubt,  we  api>ea]  to  the  words  for  which  it  was  written 
(jusuming  this,  though  Handel  often  adapted  to  new  words 
bis  own  and  otliers'  music),  the  element  of  dejection  is  neg- 
atived, for  it  is  grief  and  pity  only  that  are  their  burden. 

A«  to  how  it  is  that  the  phrases  selected  come  to  have 
their  sad  expressiveness,  some  interesting  judgments  are 
given:  (by  E,  F,  J,  K,  M,  N  and  E),  The  principal  con- 
iiensus  to  he  detected  among  them  is  the  recognition  by  J, 
M  (sighing)  and  E  !  (hopeless  suggestion)  of  a  Likeness  to 
the  intonations  of  the  voice  in  the  expression  of  sorrow, 
exhibited  by  the  progressions  of  thirds  (6,  c,  e.  y'),  which  sug- 

ftCed  bodily  movements  to  Gurney;  F  also  remarks  ni>oa 

tiia  likeness,  but  asks  whether  it  may  not  mainly  be  due  to 

[16  portamento  of  the  violin  (wai  ling).    The  image  of  speech 

rii  i;(e<l   by  ex^iressions  of  grief   seems  to  be  prominent 

,1...     .    .lOut  both  to  M  and   to  E,  the  sad  expressiveness  of 
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phrase  /  being  coneerne<3,  perhaps,  to  the  former  with  down- 
ward vocal  movement.  While  the  same  phrase  suggest-s  giving 
way  to  E  and  to  J»  this  is  undetermined  as  either  vocal  or 
muscular.  To  I  and  N,  on  the  other  hand,  phrase  /  carrier 
a  c«'rtain  tx)n8olation  with  it.  N's  picture  and  that  of  K  are 
drawn  throughout  in  lighter  colors  than  those  of  M  and  E ; 
M  finds  only  sad  words  and  E  bitter  conclusions  in  the 
sounds  that  to  N  have  consolation,  and  to  K  grandeur  in 
them.  In  the  latter  image  the  melody  is  no  longer  a  voice, 
but  a  life,  and  the  interruptions  of  the  accompaniment  not 
sights,  but  the  fates  that  come  between  it  and  its  aims.  But 
although  K  seems  to  have  had  no  suggestion  of  sinking  voice 
or  drooping  limbs,  he  mentions  other  elements  of  melancholy 
in  the  air  besides  its  suggestion  of  thwarted  human  plans. 
Like  M  he  remarks  upon  the  intro<luction  of  three  flatted 
notes,  d,  e  and  g.  The  first  (occurring  in  e)  acts  through 
changing  the  key  of  the  melody  from  eb  to  a!>.  Why  this 
change  should  have  pathos  does  not  at  once  appear.  Cer- 
tainly, on  the  face  of  it  there  is  no  necessary  suggestion  here 
of  downward  movement ;  we  cannot  say  that  aZ>  is  lower,  or 
higher  than  eft ;  it  depends  on  what  a/>  and  e&  we  choose. 
There  is,  perhaps,  a  more  i-econdite  factor  here  at  work,  that 
of  the  interdependence  of  the  keys  of  the  modern  European 
musical  system.  According  to  the  theory  of  Hanptmaun  of 
keys  a  fifth  apart,  as  those  of  eft  and  a/>  may  be  conceived  to 
be,  the  lower  is  a  relaxed  form  of  the  higher  ;  a  key  strives 
into  that  of  its  upper  fifth  and  if^inkm  into  that  of  its  lower 
fifth.  Into  this  point  we  cannot  go  further.  The  second  two 
flatted  notes,  g  and  c,  change  the  mode  of  the  melody  to 
minor  ;  and  this  may  be  admitted  as  a  sufficient  reason  for  an 
effect  of  sadness,  although  why  it  should  be  so  is,  as  above 
noted,  not  yet  distinctly  made  out.  We  can  add  a  third  way 
in  which  all  three  of  tliese  flatted  notes  may  have  aided  in  the 
effect  of  this  music;  through  their  suggestion,  that  is,  of  a 
failure  to  attain  an  aimed-at  height.  For  all  these  notes  are 
slightly  lower  (by  a  semi-tone)  than  others  which  still  linger 
in  our  minds  from  the  earlier  part*  of  the  fragment  (d,  g  and 
c  natnral),and  the  striking  of  this  slightly  lower  point  of 
pitch  the  mind  may  interpret  as  failure,  or  as  a  sign  of 
diminishing  strength- 
Summing  up,  the  test  indicates  that  the  harden  of  the 
fragment  is  perhaps  deep  sadness  mther  than  dejection.  As 
to  the  principal  factors  in  the  effect  Gurney's  opinion  is  con- 
firmed, viz.,  descending  thirds :  gft  in  h  (our  replies  mention 
also  tlie  other  flatted  notes);  but  the  former  seem  to  have 
acted  upon  our  listeners  rather  through  vocal  suggestions 
than  through  images  of  bodily  movement. 
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The  Bacb  Prelude,  in  which  Rubinstein  finds  so  remarkable 
.  tnigic  expressiveness,  suggested  this  word  ta  one  and  only 
one  (C)  of  onr  listeners.  Two  (I  and  O)  acknowledged  it  in 
indirect  tragic  import  by  calling  it  funereal.  While  this 
result  certainly  bears  against  Rubinstein's  interpretation,  it 
SQgf^stfi  searching  among  the  other  i-eplies  for  some  general 
content  of  which  the  tragic  may  be  conceived  to  be  a  special 
form.  We  shall,  I  think,  find  in  them  a  hint  of  such  a  con- 
K^nt ;  bnt  an  outline  of  import  which  a  look  at  the  musical 
Biake  of  the  Prelude  will  once  more  convince  us  is  nothing 
extraneous  to  the  composition^  bnt  simply  the  combination  of 
two  characteristics  of  the  mass  of  auditory  perception  of 
which  it  consists.  Certain  of  the  replies  indicate,  moreover, 
another  than  a  tragic  picture  of  which  these  characters  form 
the  outlines  also. 

The  only  consensus  which  is  at  all  striking  among  the 
replies  is  the  agreement  of  a  few  listeners  upon  what  may  be 
called  a  certain  fragile  inconsequence  about  the  music.  L 
uses  the  word  incompleteness,  and  further  hits  upon  the 
technical  charact-er  of  the  piece  in  calling  it  an  introduction; 
it  is  simply  unsatisfying  to  B;  to  J  unstable;  to  M  disjointed; 
to  K  perhaps  this,  but  better  whimsical,  and  this  latter 
Judgment  is  repeated  in  the  impression  of  D,  where  the 
clement  of  want  of  connection  appears  in  the  idea  of  im- 
provisation (playing  and  dreaming)  and  that  of  incongruity 
in  the  adjective  fanciful. 

Looking  in  the  music  to  see  whence  this  impression 
orij^nates,  we  find  (and  this  we  shall  have  to  content  our- 
selves with  simply  claiming)  that  the  quick  moving  melodic 
element  of  the  t^exture  awakens  naturally  in  the  ear  of  the 
listener  anticipations  of  its  further  course  that  in  the  event 
fail  of  realization.  We  find,  in  other  words,  that  inconse- 
qnence  is  a  characteristic  of  a  certain  factor  in  the  music ; 
this  factor  is,  moreover,  a  lirf?if  complex  of  sensation,  by  which 
is  meant  only  that  it  lacks  intensity  and  volume. 

But  contrasted  with  this  melodic  inconsistency  and  incom- 
pleteness we  find  in  the  piece  massive  harmonic  complexes 
(cJionls)  in  regular  and  often  undisturbed  recurrence.  And 
looking  back  among  the  replies  we  find  several  which  may  be 
interi)reted  as  recognitions  of  this  element  in  the  texture.  C 
finds  the  music  heavily  monotonous  ;  to  .4  it  is  at  least  satis- 
factory ;  B  finds  it  soothing,  and  to  K  it  expresses  content- 
ment. 

In  the  reply  of  E,  finally  both  elements  are  recognized, 
heavy  uniformity  and  delicate  waywardness.     E  is  the  only 
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ie  true  that  when  asked  for  contrast*^  personal  tmite,  which 
these  two  melodies  Bujr^est,  our  auditors  agreed  upon  a  cer- 
tain earnestness  in  the  voice  part  and  a  certain  gaiety  or 
indifference,  or  both,  in  the  mandolin  accompaniment.  But 
Bome  picture  a  character  in  which  the  earnestness  is  funda- 
mental and  the  gaiety  superficial ;  with  some  the  gaiety  is 
the  undercurrent,  and  the  seriousness  the  outward  appear- 
ance ;  and  with  others  they  are  simply  contrasted  moods. 
And  whatever  our  conception  of  a  Don  Juan  nature,  it  can 
hai-dly  he  that  the  picture  is  indefinite  on  a  point  as  funda- 
mental as  this.  Indeed,  it  may  be  said  that  there  is  no  more 
agreement  among  these  replies  than  was  put  into  them  in 
advance  by  the  qnestion  asked,  plus  their  recognition  of  the 
main  contrast  of  emotional  character  between  the  sound 
complexes  in  question. 

The  lighter  elemental  is  fundamental  (as  we  have  snpiwsed 
it  in  Don  Juan)  in  but  five  replies  at  most :  so  J  (earnest 
character,  with  undercurrent  of  joyonsness) ;  L  (merry  tern- 
I>erament  with  serious  intent) ;  D  (childish  interest  in  a  fic- 
tion) 5  and  especially  in  the  replies  of  F  and  A,  the  only 
listeners  to  whom  the  music  expressed  the  personal  type  we 
have  assumed.  F  finds  it  only  in  the  a**companiment,  which 
depicts  **a  rollicking  roue,'^  and  recognizes  **more  depth  of 
character"  in  the  air;  Aj  who,  though  familiar  with,  did  not 
recall  the  song  at  the  time,  detects  in  it  exactly  the  Don  Juan 
attributes  of  **  levity  and  amorous  sentiment." 

Fonr  of  the  replies  do  not  specify  either  element  as  predom- 
inant ;  but  describe  contradictory  or  at  least  mixed  moods  : 
80  H  (passionate  plea  in  a  laughing  accompaniment);  It 
(mountaineer);  K  (Marie  Bashkirtsefl)  ;  ^(womanly  con- 
tradictions). 

In  the  remaining  seven  the  earnestness  is  made  the  under- 
lying element^  and  frivolity  the  superficial  one :  so  B  (higher 
purpose  triumphing  over  the  lower)  ;  K  (David  Bizzio)  ;  M 
(worldliness  with  undercurrent  of  sincerity)  ;  C  (frivolity 
concealing  real  earnestness)  ;  G  (womanly  seriousness  be- 
neath a  gay  exterior)  ;  E  (frivolity  with  steadying  strain  of 
seriousness) ;  K  (playfulness  feigned  to  conceal  a  sad  heart). 
These  last  two  replies,  since  the  piece  was  known  to  the 
listeners,  seem  to  involve  an  opposite  conception  of  the  Don 
Juan  character  to  that  here  assumed.  The  reply  of  O  (feel- 
ing in  air ;  villainy  in  accompaniment)  can  be  quoted  in 
favor  of  our  own  ;  but  certainly  neither  one  nor  the  other  is 
in  any  way  indicated  as  the  burden  of  this  music. 

A  sufficient  reason  for  this  difference  of  opinion  is,  it  seems 
to  me,  to  be  found  in  the  nearly  equal  musical  importance  of 
the  two  contrasted  melodies  of  the  Serenade.     Even  were  one 
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^Ttn  with  the  fullness  of  voice  tones,  and  the  other  in  the 
gossamer  of  the  mandolin,  we  could  as  well  imagine  either 
thnt  ihe  singer  was  speaking  his  heart  while  hie  hands  were 
wearing  a  deception,  or  that  his  members  were  really  at  war 
with  one  another,  as  that  his  hands  were  revealing  what  his 
tongne  was  trying  to  hide.  Certainly,  if  this  is  so,  any 
special  Don  Juan  significance  vanishes  out  of  the  music;  it 
is  Marie  BashkirtAoff  as  well,  half  given  to  the  world  and 
half  to  art :  or  it  is  the  unfortunate  Rizzio  and  the  echo  of 
the  minstrelsy  that  covered  up  his  sighs.  Indeed,  taken  out 
of  it8  dramatic  setting  why  might  not  this  music  tell  us  of 
some  wayward  girl  that  cannot  listen  to  an  amorous  plea  for 
laaghing ;  or  depict  to  us  some  other  comedy  of  two  characterst 

X. 

In  order  to  get  a  new  form  of  question,  the  test  of  the  char- 
facter  of  the  Russian  melody,  **  Der  rothe  Sarafan,'-  which  to 
me  expresses  a  certain  deeply  sad  resignation,  was  attempted 
indirectly  by  asking  a  judgment  on  the  possible  origin  of  the 
song.  Of  twenty-one  listeners,  by  whom  it  was  not  reeognizedj 
three  attributed  it  witli  more  or  less  certainty  to  northern 
races,  one,  A',  agreeing  with  me  that  it  betrays  its  Russian 
origin  through  it«  ''undercurrent  of  sadness,''  another,  C, 
finding  a  '*  pathetic  wildness  ''in  it  that  recalls  the  Russian 
or  2Corwegian  people,  the  third  (L)  giving  no  reason  for  his 
sannise  **  Slavonic.*'  The  first  judgment  of  I  (old  English) 
was  based  on  a  resemblance  in  style  to  certain  English  ballad- 
mosic,  but  this  Listener  writes  me,  since,  that  the  thought 
also  presented  itself  **  How  sad  !  were  these  people  so  op- 
pressed that  this  was  their  secret  life!"  To  this  testimony 
may  he  addetl  the  note  of  //,  that  the  melancholy  of  the  song 
is  characteristic ;  but,  on  tiie  other  hand,  another  listener 
(C)  to  whom  the  selection  was  also  known,  found  no  trace  of 
the  Bussian  character  in  it.  On  the  whole  there  la  no  case 
to  be  made  out  for  my  view ;  especially  since  a  larger  consen- 
Biift  ascribes  a  German  origin  to  the  piece  (so  H,  J,  K,  L  T 
M.  N,  A,  E^FyJ)\  the  spirit  of  sadness  we  associate  with  the 
HoBjiian  character  certainly  not  being  a  Teutonic  trait. 
Moreover,  this  Teutonic  flavor  is  expressed  as  a  certain  sim- 
plicity only  (H  sentimentality).  The  impression  on  which 
the  question  was  based  is  so  strong  that  these  negative  results 
are  interesting.  It  remains  possible  that  earlier  in  the  eve- 
Bing  something  more  positive  might  have  been  the  outcome 
of  the  test. 
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After  the  gay  sonf:  in  which  the  cards  have  foretoM  all 
luanner  of  good  fortune  to  Fraequita  and  Mercedes,  Carmen 
deals  them  for  herself:  **  Diamonds,  Spades  ;  Death!  Do 
not  lie  !  First  I,  then  he;  to  both  of  ns  death!"  The  song 
'*  In  van  per  evitar  "  then  follows :  **  In  vain  to  avoid  their 
hard  replies  we  shiiflle  them  anew  ;  it  avails  us  nothing,  the 
cards  are  sincere,  they  cannot  cheat.  If  in  the  lx)ok  on  high 
the  page  is  joyful,  shuffle  and  deal  them  without  fear  ;  the 
cards  will  turn  gladly  in  thy  hands  to  announc^^  thee  pleasure. 
But  if  thou  must  die,  if  the  terrible  word  is  already  written 
in  heaven,  the  cards,  to  whose  will  thou  needs  must  bend, 
will  repeat:  the  tomb!     Again;  again;  again;  the  tomb!" 

According  to  the  testimony  of  these  words  the  song  '*  In 
van  per  evitar"  was  the  expression  to  Bizet  of  a  mood  in 
which  there  is  felt :  a  capital  desire  (for  life  itself)  ;  a  con- 
viction of  the  absolute  incompatibility  of  this  desire  with  the 
deci*ee  of  fate;  and  a  feeling  of  submission  to  this  decree. 
Trying  to  hear  what  the  tones  themselves  say,  nearly  the 
same  message  comes  to  my  mind ;  I  find  in  them:  a  passion- 
ate desire  for  life;  the  certaintj^  tliat  death  draws  near;  a 
complete  resignation  ;  the  same  elements  without  the  concep- 
tion of  fate. 

In  estimating  the  amount  of  confirmation  given  this  concep- 
tion of  the  music  by  our  replies,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that 
they  were  called  out  by  what  is  distinctly  a  leading  nuestion. 
This  determined  that,  in  the  minds  of  the  listeners,  the  piece 
should  be  the  vocal  utterance  of  some  special  passionate 
situation.  An  outline  picture  was  put  before  them — a  human 
being  speaking  under  stress  of  emotion — which,  under  the 
guidance  of  the  music,  they  were  asked  to  fill  up  as  they 
would.  It  would  only  be  by  inference  from  our  results  that 
the  independent  expressiveness  of  this  music  could  be 
reached  ;  as  they  stand  they  indicate  what  it  may  be  expected 
to  accomplish,  if  certain  outside  aid  lie  given. 

The  operatic  situation  is  in  its  main  outlines  reflected  in 
decided  prevalent  agreements  among  the  replies.  Seventeen 
out  of  twenty-four  listeners  agree  that  the  singer  is  a  woman; 
and  eighteen  agree  that  there  is  before  her  mind  a  picture  of 
personal  good  fortune,  and  of  some  obstacle  to  its  idealization. 
But  in  Carmen's  case  this  issue  of  personal  fortune  is  (a) 
capital  ;  the  obstacle  to  the  favorable  alternative  is  (b)  un- 
conditional, consists,  moreover,  of  (c)  adecree  of  fate  and  calls 
forth  (d)  a  feeling  of  submission.  That  the  issue  with  which 
the  song  has  to  do  is  of  capital  importance  to  the  singer  is 
indicated,  or  can  be  inferred,  in  twelve  of  the  replies  :  so  H 
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th);  A,  M,  L  (death  of  loved  one);  N  (surrender  of 
loved  one);  O,  B  (despair);  6' (bewailingr  past  joys);  C! 
D,  A'  (unrequited  love)  ;  J  (passionate  entreaty)  ;  to  which 
may  be  added  J  (int^^nse  protestation)  ;  L  (deep  passion). 
The  test  then  indicates  that,  conceiveti  as  a  song,  this  music 
expresses  a  situation  of  supreme  moment  to  the  singer.  One 
of  the  listeners  (//)  has  even  detected  in  it  the  ring  of  the 
death-son^  that  Bizet  had  in  mind  to  write. 

The  obstacle  to  the  singer's  happiness  is  represented  or 
can  be  inferred  as  unconditional  in  ten  of  the  replies  :  ao 
A,  M,  L,  II,  D,  F,  G,  N,  B,  O.  It  is  not  a  lament  but  a  plea  to 
lonr  iistenei*s,  E,  G,  C\  A  :  the  point  being  left  undetermined 
by  the  remainder.  We  may  take  the  agrt^ment  of  this  large 
minority  upon  an  element  contained  in  the  words  of  the  song 
to  indicate  hopelessness  as,  at  least,  a  hypothetical  element 
of  its  expressiveness.  Possibly  a  similar  remark  is  in  place 
with  regard  to  the  element  of  submissiveness,  which,  however, 
can  hardly  be  even  read  into  more  than  seven  replies :  so 
A,  D,  E,  N.  O,  .1  !  L. 

There  is  no  agreement  in  regard  to  the  character  of  the  ob- 
•Ude  to  the  singer's  happiness;  it  is  death,  the  flight  of 
ttme,  an  unloving  heart,  the  demands  of  cause;  but  in  no 
mtte  fate.  This  alternative  has  indeed  occurred  to  N,  but  to 
h^  expressly  set  aside.  Since  Carmen's  trait  of  fatalism  has 
its  most  conspicuous  expression  in  this  melancholy  acknowl- 
edgment of  the  folly  of  a  struggle  against  destiny,  the  dis- 
crepancy, in  this  point,  between  N's  impression  and  what  we 
must  suppose  to  have  been  Bizet's  mood,  is  interesting  in 
Tiew  of  his  former  coincidence  with  Mozart. 

On  the  whole,  our  replies  indicate  the  song  to  be  a  supreme 
Utnent,   possibly  hopeless  and   possibly  submissive,  at  any 

rate  with  a  certain  calm  about  it.     What  is  lamented  or  why 

it  sbould  be  is  not  expressed. 
Several  replies   include  the  whole  of  this  content :  so  O 

(eaWime,  calm,  despair) ;  N,  //,  M,  L,  D  and  A  (who  adds 

another  element) ;  perhaps  the  reply  of  E  sbould  be  counted 

atiiong  them. 


Looking  back  over  all  our  results  we  find  the  following 
ttvBtal  cont'ent  indicated  as  the  probable  or  hypothetical 
bonlen  of  these  eleven  selections  : 


Beethoven  Prelude, 
*'0  mlo  Fernando," 
"  Dutch  die  Wftlder," 


Imagery, 
0 
0 
Vigor  And  light- 
heartednesB. 


Emotion* 
0 
Yearsing. 


OHJCAN: 


m  Sonata  Paetorale, 

IV  Ballade  No.  2, 

V  Beethoven  Andante, 

VI  Barberina  Aria^ 

VII  Hftndel  Aria. 
Vni  Bach  Prelude, 

IX  Don  UiovauDi  Serenade, 

X  Hothe  Sarafan, 

XI  ^*  In  van  per  evitar,'^ 


Surrender. 
0 


Weakness 
simplicity. 

6 
V 


If  a  8onj^: 
lameac. 


Happiness. 
Peace  succeeded  by 
fear. 

Religfouft  sentiment, 
and  Pain  and  Desire. 

SadnesB. 
Grave  emotion. 
Contrast    of    active 
and  passive  moodR. 
f 
woman's  supreme,   calm 


While  any  assured  opinion  on  so  large  a  subject  as  that  of 
musical  expressiveness  would  be  entirely  out  of  place  as  the 
result  of  a  single  experimental  test,  any  evidence,  however 
meagre,  gives  some  indication  in  regai-d  to  the  sui>jeot  to 
which  it  pertains.  This  indication,  in  the  present  case,  may 
be  admitted  to  go  counter  to  widely  held  beliefs  in  regard  to 
the  extent  of  musical  expressiveness.  Our  results  point 
toward  this  conclusion  in  two  ways.  Although  this  pro- 
gramme is  made  up  of  specially  expressive  music^  the  amount 
of  significance,  imaginative  or  emotional,  which  can  t)e  made 
out  from  our  replies  is,  it  must  be  confessed,  comparatively 
scanty.  Further,  they  show  us  two  ways  in  which  listeners 
to  music  may  easily  be  misled  in  regard  to  the  amount  of  im- 
port in  the  bones  they  hear.  In  the  first  place,  what  is  in 
fact  a  character  of  the  given  structure  of  tone  may  be  mis- 
taken for  something  external  to  it.  Only  the  latter  is  what 
the  music  tneaiufj  the  former  is  what  it  is.  The  intensity  or 
mildness,  for  instance,  of  a  given  note  is  not  an  element  of 
its  import  or  expressiveness  ;  it  is  an  attribute  or  quality  of 
the  sound.  On  the  other  hand,  the  height  or  lowness  of  a 
tone,  using  these  words  in  their  primitive  sense,  is  not  a 
character  of  a  note,  but  an  element  of  its  import.  A  tone  has 
no  special  place,  whether  high  or  low  ;  but  the  extremes  of 
pitch  may  be,  and  have  been,  combined  with  the  determina- 
tions of  place  we  call  height  and  depth,  and  these  imaginative 
elements  then  become  elements  of  their  expressiveness. 

In  the  second  place,  what  is  in  fact  only  a  suggestion  of  a 
given  structure  of  tone  is  mistaken  for  an  element  of  signifi- 
cance in  it.  Because  a  music  wakes  a  wealth  of  fancy  and 
emotion  in  one's  own  spirit,  one  is  apt  to  conclude  that  it 
must  in  the  souls  of  others  and  in  the  same  way.  Our 
replies  offer  a  good  illustration  of  the  untrustworthiness  of 
this  conclusion. 

It  may  be  worth  while  to  call  attention  here  to  the  fact  that 
the  present  inquiry  is  a  purely  psychological  one.  The 
proximate  aim  of  our  experiment  has  been  to  find  out  what 
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it  is  that  certain  selections  of  music  express.  Its  ultimate 
aim  has  been  as  stated  in  the  invitation,  to  throw  light  on  the 
qaestlon  of  the  expressiveness  of  music  in  general.  There  is 
another  question  somewhat  closely  related  to  this  and  which 
is  not  always  clearly  distinguished  from  it.  It  may  be  form- 
alat4^  :  does  the  value  of  music  lie  in  the  auditory  impressions 
of  which  it  consists,  or  in  the  movements  of  the  spirit  whicii 
accompany  them  t  '^This  is  not  a  psychological  question  as  to 
what  the  efiects  of  music  are,  but  an  lesthetic  question  as  to 
what  they  ou^ht  to  be.  Two  diffex'ent  conceptions  of  the  art 
arc  here  set  over  against  one  another.  According  to  one, 
music  is  an  art  of  emotion  (and  fancy)  in  which  tone  is  used 
as  the  means  of  excitement^  only  because  it  happens  to  be 
through  the  ear  that  the  soul  can  l>e  most  deeply,  powerfully, 
and  variously  stirred.  According  to  the  otlier  it  is  an  art  of 
toney  an  incorporation  of  beauty  in  combinations  of  notes,  of 
which  emotion  and  fancy  happen  to  be  the  ordinary  by-pro- 
duct^ just  as  smoke  is  of  tire.  No  settlement  of  fact  deter- 
mines a  question  of  beauty  any  more  than  it  does  a  question 
of  right.  A  psychological  investigation  like  that  here  entered 
upon,  being  an  investigation  of  fact,  no  conclusions  reached 
in  it  would  be  any  contiibution  whatever  toward  the  decision 
of  this  vexed  point  in  aesthetics.  They  have  a  bearing  upon 
it,  nevertheless,  in  this  way :  in  so  far  as  they  indicate  that 
musical  expressiveness  has  been  overestimated,  tliey  indicate, 
too,  that  on  the  emotional  tJieory  of  it.s  nature  the  importance 
of  the  art  has  beeu  overestimated  also. 

In  regard  to  the  method  of  an  inquiry  into  musical  expres- 
siveness.    That  of  the  present  test  was  devised  in  advance  of 
saay  certain  knowledge  that  such  a  comparative  method  was 
"  o^sible  at  all ;  in  the  event  of  further  like  experiment,  two 
lianges  in  it  might  l>e  made. 

One  would  l)e  to  do  away  with  questions  entirely,  the  music 

[l»eiag  left  to  make  its  own  unaided  impression.     There  were 

rtwo  motives  which  led  to  a  relaxation  in  the  present   case 

from  this  norm  of  scientific  directness.     One  was  the  feeling 

.that  without  musical  conundinims,  as  it  were,  to  guess,  the 

"  Donotony  of  the  evening  would  be  intolerable  and  cause  so 

much  wandering  of  attention  as  to  defeat  our  object.     The 

other  was  the  uncertainty  as  to  whether,  without  external  aids, 

music  would  have  any  expressiveness  at  all  that  was  not  too 

recondite  to  be  put  into  words.     Amid  these  doubts  it  was 

sought  to  hold  a  middle  course  Iwtween  too  much  and    too 

Httle  verbal  suggestion.     But  it  seems  now  possible  to  say  that 

with   auditors   skilful   enough  in  the  analysis  of  their  own 

states  of   mind,  and   with    both    power   and   will  to   exactly 

wport  them,  such  an  experiment,  if  not  protracted  too  long, 
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On^MAN  : 


needs  no  other  foundation  than  the  music  it«elf.  Our  own 
made  much  too  great  a  demand  upon  the  mental  and  physical 
powers  of  the  audience  ;  a  shorter  programme  is,  therefore, 
to  be  recommended. 

A  second  change  of  method  is  suggested  by  the  fact  that 
even  among  auditors  of  an  approximately  ei^ual  knowledge  of 
music,  and  skill  and  interest  in  it,  we  seem  to  find  differences 
in  capacity  to  detect  its  expressiveness.  It  becomes  of  special 
interest  to  compare  the  impressions  of  those  whose  endow- 
ments in  this  direction  are  greatest.  To  this  end,  a  prelim- 
inary test  might  be  made  in  order  to  select  an  audience  for 
tlie  experiment  itself.  It  is  true  our  replies  indicate  that  it 
may  not  always  be  easy  to  decide  who  these  specially  sensitive 
listeners  are;  but  doubtless  the  testimony  of  the  auditors 
themselves,  as  to  the  clearness  and  certainty  of  their  impres- 
sions, may  be  something  of  a  guide. 

The  present  undertaking  may  be  criticised  in  a  variety  of 
ways.  It  might,  in  advance,  have  been  thought  hopeless  to 
expect  to  obtain  by  this  method  any  semblance  of  the  impres- 
sions that,  under  other  circumstances,  the  same  pieces  might 
make  upon  the  same  listeners.  But  that  the  impressions  here 
recorded  are  inadequate  ones  can  hardly  be  claimed,  now 
that  we  see  with  what  detail  they  often  reflect  the  musical 
make  of  the  pieces  to  which  they  refer.  Neither  the  presence 
of  others,  nor  the  obligation  to  have  impressions,  had  the 
nntowartl  effect  on  the  susceptibilities  of  the  listeners  that  we 
all  feared.  But  it  is  possible  that  to  some  the  whole  inquiry 
may  seem  a  search  for  something  that  does  not  exist.  There  are 
no  prevalent  agreements  of  spiritual  state,  it  may  be  thought, 
among  hearers  of  music  ;  the  expressiveness  of  structures  of 
tone  is  an  illu8ion.  This  assertion  is.  however,  either  a 
surmise  or  a  prejudgment  ;  and  neither  are  valid  against  an 
attempt  to  bring  evidence  to  bear  upon  a  question.  Or  the 
assertion  may  be  that  the  inquii-y  is  at  least  off  the  track  ; 
the  expressiveness  of  music  being  something  other  than  our 
conceptjon  of  prevalent  agreements  among  its  hearers.  It  is 
to  I>e  hoped  that  any  who  hold  this  opinion  will  advance  the 
discussion  of  the  subject  by  the  presentation  of  some  other 
theory  of  the  meaning  of  the  phrase.  Or  waiving  this  ques- 
tion, it  may  be  contended  that  what  music  expresses  is  liter- 
ally unulterable.  We  cannot  learn  from  one  another  what  it 
is  ;  we  must  feel  it  for  ourselves.  Any  attempt  to  discover 
it  by  a  method  of  comparison,  since  we  must  proceed  by  a 
comparison  of  utterances,  is  foredoomed  to  failure.  No  in- 
terpret ation, then,  of  n.upic  that  was  ever  put  into  words  but 
has  entirely  missed  the  true  message  of  the  piece — Beethoven's 
•*  Fate  knocking  at  the  door,"  Rubinstein's  '*  Wind  sweeping 
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over  the  churchyard,"  and  all  the  rest.  Although  the  world 
wonld  be  relieved  of  much  nonsense,  were  this  opinion  general, 
in  this  extreme  form  it  can  hardly  have  many  adherents.  At 
least  all  that  is  most  valuable,  it  may  more  plausibly  be 
claimed,  in  mnsieal  expressiveness,  is  unnttemble.  Were 
our  list-eners  never  so  sharp-sighted  and  never  so  deft  with 
speech,  all  the  best  part  of  their  impi-essions  would  be  left 
behind  in  their  hearts  after  the  words  had  gone  out  of  their 
mouths.  Perhaps  this  is  true.  It  is  no  news  that  there  are 
realms  of  being  beyond  the  reach  of  scientific  inquiry ;  and 
among  them  may  lie  all  that  is  best  in  the  message  of  music. 
Our  inquiry  then  can  have  but  bumble  results ;  yet,  how 
hnmble  ifaey  must  l)e  we  can  never  find  out  till  we  try. 

Another  criticism  is  unanswerable.  It  may  be  said  that 
Ihe  opinions  of  these  listeners  arc  but  a  triiling  contribution 
to  a  subject  of  immense  extent,  and  that  our  eouelusions  are, 
accordingly,  of  the  most  problematical  character.  This  they 
and  I  will  at  once  admit.  In  itself  the  evidence  we  preeenc 
is  a  small  matter  indeed ;  it  l)ecomes  considerable  only  by 
comparison  with  that  which  has  gone  before  of  the  same 
kind  ;  for  even  a  very  small  quantity  is  indefinitely  greater 
than  zero. 
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PSYCHIATRY. 
William  Noyes,  M.  D., 

McLean  Aqrluin,  SonuirvUlti.  31iu«. 

RoaiLLARD,  Deux  COS  de  Bcnrlatine  compliqnSe  de  trouble$  m«iUaux« 
^nnales  mMico-pBvchoIoglques,  1891  XLIV.  362. 

The  author  calls  atteutlon  to  the  fact  that  while  nervous  and  oieatal 
ttoubles  are  very  frequent  after  small  pox,  lesd  frequent  Hfter  measles, 
they  are  very  much  less  found  after  scarlatina.  He  does  not  afflrm  that 
scarlatina  does  not  often  attack  the  nervous  Bj^tem,  for  the  relative 
frequency  of  the  ataxic  and  ataxo-adynamic  forms  In  scarlatina  are 
shown  by  clinical  experience.  The  connection  of  scarlatina  with 
rheumatism  \i^  well  known,  as  U  also  the  fact  that  rheumatism  plays  a 
consideruble  role  In  nervous  and  mental  diseuocs. 

The  interesting  point  to  note  i?  the  late  appearance  of  these  troubles, 
after  the  eruprlou,  during  the  convalescence^  and  even  some  time  after 
the  patient  iippears  to  have  recovered,— a  proof  that  the  elimination  of 
the  scarlatinous  poison  take?  place  over  a  long  time. 

There  are  but  few  published  cases  in  spite  of  the  frequency  of  scar- 
latina. 

S&e  and  Roger  have  shown  the  frequency  of  chorea  after  scarlatina. 
Grenau,  that  of  facial  neuralgias,  Sann(^  ha8  observed  a  special  rachlal- 

flft.  Kennedy,  in  England,  and  Kevilloutt  in  France,  have  observed 
ifferent  paralyses,  hemiplegias,  paraple>iiH8  and  monoplegias,  generally 
curable  and  transitory.  Weissemberg  has  published  an  observation  on 
spinal  meningitis  in  the  course  of  the  eruption,  causing  death  in  three 
days. 

Mental  troubles  appear  to  have  been  observed  more  rarely.  Shepard 
has  published  h  case  of  parAplegin  with  transitory  aphasia.  In  1S85 
Abdy  published  one  with  piirtinl  hemiplegia  and  arauei^la.  Roulllard 
himself  has  reviewed  the  published  cases  of  troubles  of  memory  con- 
secutive to  scarlatina. 

Rouillard  adds  to  literature  two  cases  of  psychoses  foUowhig  scar- 
latina. 

The  cases  presented  no  morbid  heredity. 

Case  I.  was  that  of  a  soldier  aged  22.  He  had  had  three  attacks  of 
articular  rheumatism. 

During  his  scarlatina  be  had  abundant  albuminuria,  with  noarked 
cerebral  symptoms.  After  two  months  in  the  hospital  he  was  sent 
home  for  convalescence,  still  very  weak,  but  without  lever.  Three 
days  after  his  arrival,  without  apparent  cause,  he  had  an  attack  of  relig- 
ious delirium,  saying  that  he  was  no  Christian,  that  be  was  a  Jew,  etc. 
That  evening  he  had  an  attack  of  acute  mania,  uttering  harsh  and  inar- 
ticulate cries,  and  seeing  everywhere  people  who  wished  to  kill  him. 
The  attack  was  so  violent  that  be  was  covered  with  perspiration.    A 
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Tbdd  &nd  fltlcky  liqaid  came  from  his  mouth.  There  was  a  secoud 
mttaok  the  next  morning,  with  a  high  fever.  At  tlve  o'clock  that 
evening  a  third  attack,  with  h&lluotaations,  but  the  cries  were  less 
strong  and  the  movements  leas  violent.  A  period  of  depresslou  buo- 
oeeded  this  maniacal  excitement^  a  melancnolta  characterized  bv  an 
almost  absolute  mutism.  To  all  questionf;  the  patient  replied  by 
flhaklDg  hie  head.  In  the  course  of  this  period  the  face  was  coni^eated. 
Cbe  paplls  moderately  dilated,  the  respiration  slow.  The  senHibillty  was 
preserved,  but  the  perceptiou  suffered  a  marked  retardation  for  the 
lower  limbs.  Constipation  was  obstinate.  In  spite  of  the  appsreijt 
mental  depression  the  strength  was  aa  well  preserved  in  the  lower  as  in 
the  apper  limbs. 

If  a  limb  was  lifted  the  patient  volantaiily  kept  it  suspended  until  it 
wa»  replaced  in  a  condition  of  repose.  During  this  whole  period,  from 
May  to  Xovemlwr,  tlie  patient  presented  no  sign  of  any  rheumatic  pain. 
During  August  he  slowly  improved,  and  although  he  per^^lKted  iu  his 
mutism,  yet  his  depression  was  not  so  profound.  In  reply  to  questlous 
be  would  answer  by  signs  with  his  head,  and  he  appeared  to  wish  to 
speftk.  Ill*  scarlatina  had  begun  Feb.  24;  on  Nov.  2  his  father  an- 
nooDced  that  his  son  hj»d  recovered,  and  RouiUard  was  able  to  verif  v 
thU.  I'atient  replied  intelKgently  to  questions  and  had  a  perfect  recoi- 
licdon  of  all  that  li<id  happene<l.  He  had  known  what  was  asked  him, 
bet  could  not  explain  his  inability  to  speak. 

The  64»cood  case  was  also  a  soldier,  with  no  other  heredity  than 
rbeamatlsm  iu  the  father.  He  had  entered  tlie  hospital  for  pneumo- 
bU.  On  the  sixteenth  day,  while  convaleBctng  from  the  pneumonia,  an 
attAck  of  scarlatina  came  on.  ThU  assumed  a  grave  character  from  the 
beginning,  and  was  complicated  iu  a  few  days  by  a  pleurisy.  The 
vine  contained  a  marked  amount  of  albumen,  and  the  patient  fell  into 
&  state  of  stupor  and  enfeeblement  with  subnormal  temperature. 

Two  months  after  admission  he  was  sent  ofT  for  two  months  of  coo- 
valeacenee.  At  the  end  of  the  first  month  he  had  an  attack  of  epilepsy. 
On  hia  return  to  his  troop  two  months  later  he  had  another,  and  this 
was  followed  by  others. 

In  the  dlscusT^iou  Auguste  Vol^ln  recalled  two  oases  of  acute  mania  In 
two  girls  in  the  first  period  of  scarlatina. 

Cliari>eDtler  considered  that  Ronillard  had  not  proved  the  existence 
of  scarlatiou,  referring  to  the  fact  that  among  the  insane  there  may 
beerythemata  simulating  ecarlattua. 

Gilbert  Ballet  also  took  exception  to  the  conclusions  of  Houlllard, 
who  seemed  to  consider  that  ho  had  described  a  special  form  of  epilepsy 
sad  Insanity — a  scarlatinous  epilepsy  and  insanity.  With  regard  to  the 
flm  cft«e  he  would  not  agree  with  Kouillard.  He  would  he  inclined  to 
think  that  the  epileptiform  attacks  were  nymptomatlc  of  uriemla, 
although  In  certain  details  HoulUard^s  ot^ervatlou  seemed  to  contradict 
thl4  interpretation.  Even  admitting  that  they  were  veritable  epileptic 
attackfi,  this  would  be  by  no  means  a  renson  for  de^ilgnatiug  the 
trouble  a  scarlatiuous  epilepsy.  He  would  hold  further  tliai.  U  had  not 
been  proved  that  scarlatina  jjlayed  any  role  In  the  development  of  the 
mental  troubles  described  by  Rouillard.  In  reply  Itouiltard  claimed 
that  he  had  broached  no  theory,  but  bad  simply  reported  two  cases,  which 
were  rare,  and  well  authenili-ated;  he  had  not  spoken  of  scarlatinous 
tftftanltv,  bat  had  only  spoken  of  mentjilalienationt)  developed  subsequent 
to  scarlatina ;  there  was  no  scarlatinous  Insanity  any  more  than  there 
VS4  a  cArdlac  or  a  cancerous  Insanity.  But  it  Is  still  necessary  to 
ncogoize  that  etiology  is  the  principal  factor  in  the  classifleatlon  of 
BMnta]  diseases.  Without  saying  pout  hoe  ergo  propter  hoc  it  is  neces- 
lary,  however,  to  take  Into  accouut  the  conditions  under  which  Insanity 
develops.     Is  there  an   insanity  consecutive    to  acute  diseases,  and 
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OfpecteUy  u>  empcire  f^ren?  And  doet  tbl«  meoUl  affection  have 
qMdal  cittncteristics?  Uooillard  doc»  doC  kaov,  and  does  not  wle-h  to 
prejudice  the  question.  ObaaiTartMw  nut  be  ooilected  and  faecs 
^oap«*(l  in  order  to  be  ablo  Co  draw  necfsl  oooehMlofts. 

Aiu^u^ie  Volsia  recalled  two  ripee  of  Btlghftli  dieeaae,  in  the  course  of 
which  there  liad  been  several  epi^pUIorm  Tertlgos,  followed  by  baJla- 
oications;  by  melanehoUc  delirium,  chanccerued  especially  by  the 
idea  (hat  they  were  not  at  hocne,  doc  recognizing  their  fumiCnre,  nor 
their  pictaree>,  nor  their  rooms. 

Thateb,  a  C4i3e  of  melancholia  foUowimg  ttpkoid/^Vir^  Johns  Hopldas 
HospiUl  Bulletin,  lS9i  Hi.  U, 

Twelve  days  after  tiie  patient's  temperature  ixad  become  Dormal  in  his 
convalescence,  he  appeared  for  the  flr^  iliue  to  be  nervous  and  anxiou? 
about  ills  condition.  Asked  if  be  was  very  ill  and  if  there  wa«  any 
chance  of  tiia  recovery,  'Ayinf?  one  of  the  patients  had  lold  bim  he  was 
very  ill.  Fifteen  dAvs  after  the  temperature  had  become  normal,  bis 
physical  condition  having  steadily  improved,  and  the  diet  having  t>een 
increased  to  nearly  normal  proportions,  he  was  allowed  to  sit  up  for  a 
short  time  out  of  bed.  On  the  same  evening  he  w&a  found  to  be  In  a 
'very  nervous  condition.  He  was  despondent,  weeping,  and  when  the 
physician  came  by,  seized  his  hand  and  begged  him  to  ^ave  him.  He 
declared  that  he  had  E^een  the  head  nur&e  read  the  order  that  he  was  to 
be  cremated  that  evening,  and  had  also  seen  her  receive  the  announce- 
ment that  the  box  in  which  the  operation  was  to  t>e  performed  had 
arrived  and  watt  stored  in  the  room  below.  The  patient  became  more 
ailent  and  despoDdeot,  and  wa«  discharged  two  weeks  later  in  a  dis- 
tinctly melancholic  condition. 

Dr.  Ilurd.  tn  tbe  dlRcuss^ion,  said  that  8uch  cases  of  insanity  after 
any  i'xhau>«tinf!  Ixviily  disif»HPe  wcr**  not  uncommon.  Insanity  developed 
aftiT  tbf  *'ru|itiv**  fpv»*r^.  pDciiiuoDia,  acute  tuberculosis,  typhoid  fever, 
and  In  fact  any  sequel  wliicb  Interfered  with  tbe  nutrition,  assimilation 
and  blood-malcing  power  of  the  patient.  The  deludons  of  such  patients 
were  tho»f>  which  accompany  ionotrition,  and  were  characterized  by 
suspicion  and  upprehenslon.  The  drflcient  blood  supply  to  tbe  brain, 
or  rather  the  altered  qualitv  of  the  blood  supply  by  reason  of  the  pre- 
ceding bodily  disease,  ex  pialiied  the  delusions.  The  development  of 
post-fobrlle  las&olty  gcnorally  points  to  an  hereditary  tendency  to' 
mental  dlneaae.  The  pre(>eiice  of  this  Insane  heredity  developing  active 
disease  under  such  clrcum^Uinces  lends  an  unfavorable  prognosis  In 
most  case».  Hometline«  they  recover,  but  the  majority  develop  chronic 
forma  of  Insanity. 

Dr.  Osier  said  that  in  his  experience,  especially  after  typhoid  fever, 
the  prognosis  was  favorable,  and  cited  several  ca^es  reported  by  him  in 
Fasciculus  I.  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  Reports  for  1890,  where 
apparent  recovery  from  mental  disease  after  a  tedious  coDvalescence 
occurred. 

MaiitET  ET  BosC,  HecherrJies  aur  leJt  causes  df  la  toxicUi  de  VurifU  »ior- 
nui/e.  Arch,  de  physlol.  norm,  et  path.  1891  III.  273. 

A  reference  to  the  experimt^nts  of  these  authors  on  normal  urine  will 
l)e  of  service  In  considering  the  results  obtafaed  from  the  urine  of  the 
insane.  Rabbits  and  dogs  were  used  In  the  experiments.  Injections 
were  made  In  the  femoral  vein  of  the  dog  and  the  auricular  vein  of  the 
rabbit.  Fresh  urine  from  persons  22  to  33  years  of  age  was  used,  the 
indivlduBls  bcinf;  of  almost  the  same  body  weight  and  living  In  the 
same  averugp  conditions.  With  regard  to  the  degree  of  toxicity,  it  re- 
Quirejt  100  cc.  of  urine  per  kilogramme  of  body  weight  to  kill  a  dog. 
With  this  dose  the  aolmal  succumbs  immediately  or  after  some  hoursr 
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I  Below  this  amount  the  aDimal  may  be  more  or  less  fatigued,  bvit  he  does 
not  die.    In  the  rabbit  90  cc.  eauDOt  be  injected  wttboat  producing  im- 

'  mediate  death,  but  this  may  come  on  with  smaller  doseg,  between  70 
Aod  SO  ce.  per  kilogniinme  of  body  weight,  [n  doses  below  KM)  cc.  the 
dogearvlveg,  but  with  the  rabbit,  below  70  cc.,  and  even  at  45  cc,  the 
animal  may  survive  or  not,  showing  besides  an  tmmedUte  toxicity  a  re- 
mote toxicity.  If  these  two  kinds  of  toxicity  are  considered,  It  is  seen 
that  in  the  rabbit  the  degree  of  toxicity  oscillates  between  45  and  90  oc. 
per  kilogramme  of  body  weight,  being  on  the  average  67  cc.  The  ef- 
fects of  the  urine  were  to  general  the  same  in  the  dog  and  in  the  rabbit. 
IVkiug  the  rabbit  as  a  type,  it  i^  found  thnt  in  all  doses,  even  when  the 
amount  Injected  does  not  exceed  *2o  cc.  per  kllognimnie  of  body  weight, 
myoBta  Is  produced,  hut  in  small  doses  the  myo<a,is  \?.  but  little'  marked, 
and  ifi  transitory ;  with  larger  doses  It  is  more  persistent,  and  the  pupil 
becomes  punctlform.  With  all  doses  there  is  abundant  und  clear  mictu- 
rition, which  may  be  equivalent  In  quantity  to  the  amount  injected. 
The  animal  also  shows  thirst.  Respiration  i'*  slowed.  There  is  con- 
stant subnormal  temperature,  even  to  3°  or  4**  C  Troubles  of  the  nerv- 
ous system  consist,  according  to  the  doses,  in  soraaolence,  coma  and 
epileptiform  attacks,  preceded  or  not  by  convulsive  movements. 

In  studying  the  different  constituents  of  the  urine,  to  And  the  cause  of 
the  toxicity  the  authors  conclude  that  it  Is  the  coloring  matters  that 
exert  the  chief  toxic  effect.  To  the  objection  that  the  coloring  matters 
Include  at  the  same  time  some  alkaloids,  the  authors  cite  the  experi- 
ments of  Pouchet  and  of  Bouchard,  to  the  effect  that  these  substances 

'Are  present  in  very  feeble  quantity  in  the  urine,  and  Bouchard  states 

llbat  they  have  no  influence  on  the  toxicity  of  the  urine.  As  regards  the 
ptomaines,  .^^scher  and  Cominck  state  that  thpy  did  not  tlud  these  In 
normal  urine.  The  coloring  matters  are,  therefore,  the  essential  cause 
of  the  toxicity  of  the  urine.  'ITie  salts  of  potassium  also  aid  in  the  toxic 
effect,  while  the  urea,  the  salts  of  sodium  and  potassium,  and  the  water, 
have  an  effect  on  the  micturition,  while  the  salti^  and  the  water  aid  la 
the  respiratory  troubles,  and  the  salts  of  sodium  In  the  circulatory 
troubles. 

Hairet  ET  Boso,  Alienation  menlale  par  troubles  de  la  nutrition^  prenvM 
ti^>himtntales  de  rexisttnce  dc  cc  genre  d^alienation^  Annalea  medlco-psy- 
chologlquea  1S92. 

In  attempting  to  ascertain  the  genesis  of  certain  cases  of  mental 
I  alienation  and  to  study  their  causes.  It  is  found  that  these  cases  are  de- 
veloped subiieqnent  to  some  grave  physical  disease,   each  as   typhoid 
fever,  or  during  the  puerperal  state,  of  again  at  certain  periods  of  the 
evolution  of  life,  as  at  puberty. 

In  these  cases  it  is  natural  to  connect  the  Insanity  with  these  physical 
perturbations,  and  this  with  all  the  more  reason  since  no  other  cause  U 
^fooad  susceptible  of  explaining  the  mental  alienation,  and  that  the  form 
nd  evolution  followed  ny  this  rnentnl  disturbance  have  special  features. 
i  majority  of  olinicinns  admit  this  subordination.  Yet  the  opinion 
llta  adversaries,  and  is  lacking  In  scientiQc  proof.  The  authors  claim 
Et  they  have  furnished  this  proof  by  experlmeats  made  of  the  tox- 
icity of  the  urine  of  the  Insane.  In  this  connection  they  have  studied 
successively  the  toxicity  of  the  urine  of  patients  affected  with  mania, 
l^fftupor,  melancholia,  the  insanity  of  persecution,  and  seulle  dementia. 
Is  much  as  possible  of  the  '24  hours*  urine  of  these  patients  was  col- 
'  lected,  and  from  this  was  taken  the  quantity  necessary  for  the  exporl- 
meuts.  Aa  subjects  of  experiment,  the  dog  and  rabbit  were  U:^ed,  more 
particularly  the  dog,  whose  nervous  system  is  more  developed,  and 
^whose  reaction  Is  more  sensitive  and  more  complete  than  that  of  the 
ftbblt.    The  Intravenous  method  was  used,  according  to  the  rales  for- 
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mulated  by  the  authors  ia  their  re^iearohes  on  Dormal  urine  (Compter 
rendus  de  la  Societe  de  Blologte,  Dec.  13,  1890,  and  in  the  Archive*  de 
Phyftiolof^ie,  Aprils  18D1).  The  results  obtained  with  uormnl  urlue 
served  for  comparison  of  the  effect  of  paiholoeical  urinef  the  results  be- 
ing tabulated  for  comparison.  The  comparison  was  made  from  two 
points  of  view,  from  that  of  the  degree  of  toxicity  and  from  that  of  the 
toxic  qualities,  i.  e.,  ot  the  action  of  the  urine  on  the  different  functions 
of  the  economy,  difj^estive  tract,  rettplration,  circulation,  temperature, 
pupils  and  nervoup  system.  In  the  first  part  they  analyze  the  principal 
renults  obtained  for  ejich  form  of  mental  alienation,  referring  for  de- 
tails to  a  work  they  are  about  to  publish  on  the  toxicity  of  normal  and 
piitliolojijlcftl  urine.  In  the  second  part  they  compare  the  results  with 
each  other  in  making  the  Byutbeals.  They  claim  that  this  syntheslfl 
furnisheB  the  scientiHe  proof  that  the  physical  perturbaMonn  that  they 
describe  may  f(ive  rise  to  the  mental  alienatiOD,  and  they  egtabli&h  the 
nature  of  this  alienation.  The  experiments  on  the  urine  of  manhical 
patients  were  conducted  on  thirty-three  patients,  twenty-five  of  th© 
ajz^itated  type,  eight  beings  quiet.  In  mania  without  agitation  five  ex- 
pMriments  were  made  on  rabbits  and  three  on  dogs.  In  the  two  cases 
the  results  had  a  great  resemblance  to  those  for  normal  urine.  The 
urine  of  non-agitated  maniacal  patients  was,  perhaps,  a  little  more 
euergeMc  iu  the  sense  that  In  the  dog  for  example,  myosia  waa  produced 
by  doses  which  normal  urine  did  not  produce,  and  the  eufeeblement  was 
more  marked. 

in  mania  with  a^tatton  the  results  are  divided  into  two  groups,  the 
divi°lon  being  independent  of  the  agitation.  From  the  first  group  of 
tvn  patients  the  urine  of  three  patients  was  injected  iuto  rabbits,  and  of 
seven  into  dogs.  The  results  were  in  general  the  same  In  the  two 
species  of  animals. 

In  comparison  with  normal  urine  the  following  facts  came  oat:  (I) 
As  regards  the  degree  of  toxicity.  The  urine  of  agitated  maniacftl 
patients  is  considerably  more  toxic  than  normal  urine.  In  the  rabbit 
with  normal  urine  death  was  never  produced  with  less  than  45  cc.  per 
kilogramme  of  body  weight,  while  with  the  urine  of  agitated  maniacs, 
dentn  followed  twice  with  25  cc.  Again,  in  the  dog  It  took  100  cc.  of 
normal  urine  to  kill  the  animal,  while  30  cc,  and  even  26  cc,  sufflced 
when  the  agitation  was  considerable.  (2)  As  regards  the  character- 
istics. In  general  these  are  the  same  for  myosls,  micturition,  respira- 
tion, circulation,  temperature,  nervous  system,  the  manner  of  death,  and 
the  pathological  findings.  There  was  a  little  less  hyper-exdtabllity, 
and  a  slight  hyperxsthcsla  at  the  upper  part  of  the  limbs.  The  urine 
of  this  firdt  group  of  maulaca)  patients  sliowed  but  little  difference  from 
iiorma.1  urine,  except  In  Its  greater  toxicity. 

The  second  group  consisted  of  fifteen  experiments  on  the  urine  of 
four  patients,  Tu  whom  the  agitation  was  conaiderable,  but  not  Burpa8»- 
Ing  that  of  the  patients  of  the  first  group,  of  whom  four,  in  particular, 
were  in  a  fttate  of  excessive  agitation.  Compared  with  normal  urine 
this  second  group  showed  a  considerable  increase  of  toxicity,  25  co. 
sufficing  to  kill  the  rahi>it  at  once. 

With  regard  to  the  characters  of  the  toxicity  the  action  of  the  pupU 
was  more  Intense  than  with  normal  urine.  Urinations  were  less  fre- 
quent. Respirations  were  affected  in  the  wtrae  manner,  but  the  convul- 
sive troubles  are  atlll  more  marked.  The  circulation  Is  disturbed  in  the 
same  manner.  Body  temperature  is  in  general  subject  to  the  same 
modifications,  l.  e.,  there  is  a  t<ubuormal  temperature,  but  the  fact  la 
less  constant ;  In  some  cases,  on  the  contrary,  there  Is  a  rise  of  tempera- 
ture. 

On  the  side  of  the  nervous  system,  together  with  similar  symptoms^ 
among  which  is  weakness,  the' following  differences  are  to  t>6  noted : 


^ 


1.  A  h\gh  def^ree  of  convnlslbiMty.  The  Attacks,  even  in  the  dog, 
SiQCceed  each  other  rapidly,  the  slightest  touch  on  any  part  of  the  body 
of  (bo  animal  producing  couvulbive  seizures,  which  may,  in  certain 
CTJM,  become  generalized. 

%,  An  enormous  muscular  and  tendinous  hyperexcltabiUty,  and  a 
Tery  marked  hyper.esthesia.  Comparing  the  effects  of  the  urine  of  the 
Mcood  group  with  chat  of  the  urine  of  the  first  group,  It  is  found,  with 
regard  to  the  dpgree  of  toxicity,  tliat  these  two  kinds  of  urine  resemble 
each  other,  while  with  regard  to  the  toxic  qualities  there  exist  be- 
tween them  the  same  differences  that  were  found  In  normal  urine. 
Farther,  while  in  the  first  group  the  toxicity  of  the  urine  Is  notably 
(Umixilfthed.  disappearing  even  wiien  a  quiet  period  comes  on;  in  the 
•eoocd  group  this  toxicity  may  continue  again  very  marked  and  with 
the  ordinary  characteristics,  even  when  the  patients  are  culm. 

3.  Stupor,  llie  experiments  are  here  divided  into  two  groups  rela- 
tive to  their  toxicity ;  the  flrpt  eroup  is  formed  by  cases  of  simple 
fttopor,  the  second  by  cases  of  melancholic  stupor.  In  simple  stupor 
the  degree  of  toxicity  ill  n  little  more  marked  than  normal;  iiOcc.  per 
kilogramme  of  body  Veight  are  suflScient  to  produce  death,  where  it  ro- 
qolred  lUO  cc.  of  normal  urine.  The  toxic  qualities  are  in  a  general 
manner  similar  to  that  of  normal  urine.  The  sole  dilTereuce,  apart  from 
the  tempverature,  which  may  be  affected  In  another  manner,  consists  in  a 
muscular  hyperexcitability.  in  melancholic  stupor  nine  experiments 
were  made,  six  upon  dogs,  three  upon  rabbttg.    With  regard  to  the  de- 

ei  of  toxicity  this  is  considerably  Increased ;  25  cc.  sufficed  to  kill  a 
.  The  toxic  qualities  are  the  same  for  the  other  functions  of  the 
y  except  the  nervous  system,  but  here  tliere  are  otlier  eymptoma 
manifestea  by  inquietude  and  by  stupor,  reBem^llng  the  condition  of  the 
pfttieots  who  have  furuUhe<l  the  urine.  The  action  of  the  urine  of 
roelancholiacs  compared  with  that  of  norma)  urine  shows  both  resem- 
biancea  and  dissimilarities.  The  dissimilarities  are  with  regard  to 
temperature,  wbicli  varies  in  both  directions  more  than  with  normal 
ortiie;  lecondly,  a  diminution  or  even  abolition  of  the  sensibility,  not 
oocuning  with  normal  urine;  thirdly,  psychomotor  troubles;  fourthly, 
the  degree  of  toxicity  of  the  urine  of  melancholia  is  considerably  greater 
than  with  normal  urine,  30  cc.  and  cvcu  25  cc.  sufficing  to  produce 
death.  'Hie  greater  toxicity  and  these  different  qualities  have  no  rela- 
ckm  with  the  density.  In  the  insanity  of  persecution,  when  the  indi- 
vtdsal  b  not  agltat^  the  toxic  qualities  are  the  same  as  in  normal 
■Tine,  bat  when  the  individual  is  agitated  the  toxic  qualities  are  a  little 
gfraCer.    The  urine  of  senile  dementia  presents  no  special  character- 

Thie  following  are  the  conclusions  with  regard  to  the  degree  of 
toztcUy :  In  allthe  forms  of  mental  alienation  except  senile  dementia, 
the  dc^gree  of  toxicity  of  the  urine  is  lucreased,  but  in  very  different 
proyoitiooB,  Hccording  to  the  form  of  alienation  and  according  to  the 
•cst«oe«s  of  the  disease.  While  in  mania  without  agitation  there  Is  a 
jegrec  of  toxicity  similar  to  that  of  normal  urine,  and  In  simple  stupor 
tad  the  insanity  of  persecution  there  \a  a  relatively  feeble  degree  of 
toxicity,  melancholic  stupor,  melancholia,  and  mania  with  agitation 
oa  the  contrary  have  a  much  greater  toxicity.  The  form  of  the 
JlMiM  eeems  to  be  only  a  secondary  element  in  the  toxicity  of  the 
ttHnef  the  primary  element  being  the  intensity  of  the  disease.  In  mania 
when  the  patient  is  agitatefi  tlie  toxicity  of  the  urine  Is  considerable: 
when  he  U  calm  his  toxicity  does  not  exceed  the  normal.  With  regard 
to  the  toxic  qualities  the  experiments  may  be  divided  into  two  groups; 
In  the  one  there  are  symptoms  which  do  not  exist  in  normal  urine;  In 
the  other  there  are  no  new  symptoms,  but  certain  troubles  which  are 
produced    by    normal    urine    assuming    an    exaggerated    importance. 
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In  the  second  groap  there  belong  manU  with  agitation,  simple 
Btupor,  and  the  insanity  of  persecution.  In  these  cases^  lu  fact, 
apart  from  u  certain  degree  of  muscular  hyperexcltAbillty  and  a 
alight  amount  of  hyperwsthegia^  the  symptomatology  is  similar  to  that 
of  normal  urine,  the  enfeeblement  and  the  prostration  simply  beln^ 
more  marked. 

In  the  flrf^t  groap  belong  mania  through  nutritional  troables,  melaa- 
cholic  Htupor  and  raelnncnolla.  The  cases  of  macla  of  this  group  show 
a  hypera?9lhe9ia,  a  muscular  and  auditory  hyporexcltabillty,  and  a 
Btate  of  convulsibility  that  is  not  found  with  normal  urine. 

In  cases  where  the  pathological  urine  only  reproduces  the  symp- 
toms of  intoxication  by  normal  urine  the  degree  of  toxicity  Tb 
closely  connected  to  the  greater  or  less  intensity  of  the  disease. 
In  mania  It  Is  associated  with  the  agitation,  lu  stupor  to  the  de- 
pression. When,  on  the  contrary,  the  pathological  urine  gives  rise 
to  new  symptoms,  the  toxicity  persists  iu  its  principal  character- 
isticB,  although  the  lutenslly  of  the  disease  has  diminished,  and 
only  disapiwars  when  the  individual  has  completely  recovered  his 
normal  state.  Consequently,  while  in  the  first  case  the  toxicity  of  the 
urine  Is  associated,  not  to  the  cause  of  the  disease  Itself,  but  a  secondary 
element— the  acuteness,  in  the  second  case  it  is  intimately  associated 
with  the  disease  itself.  There  U  thus  an  essential  dlfl'erence  between 
the  diseases  of  the  second  group  and  those  of  the  flrsc.  Studying  these 
two  group!*  from  the  etiological  point  of  view,  the  CHuses  may  be 
divided  Into  two  groups:  the  ordinary  causes  of  the  neuroses,  and 
secondly,  such  causes  as  iafcctlons  diseases,  the  puerperal  state, 
puberty,  etc. 

AsBOclatlng  these  etiological  facts  with  those  obtained  from  experi- 
mentation, It  18  seen  that  those  cases  which  have  as  causes  the  ordinary 
causes  of  the  neuroses,  are  those  In  which  the  toxicity  of  the  urine  la 
allied  to  a  secondary  element,  agitation  or  depression,  while  those 
which  are  caused  by  a  profound  mental  trouble  are  the  oases  In  which  the 
toxicity  of  the  urine  appears  to  be  allied  to  the  cause  of  the  dUeaae  Itself. 
Experimentation,  therefore,  appears  to  confirm  that  which  U  Indicated 
b}^  the  study  of  the  causes,  and  to  show  the  existence,  iu  addition  to  the 
neurotica  mental  alienations,  of  mental  affections  of  another  character. 
Experiments,  however,  do  not  warrant  us  In  going  farther  and  deter- 
mining the  exact  nature  of  these  mental  alienations.  It  is  of  little  con- 
sequence what  physical  cause  has  given  rise  to  the  insanity,  the  puerperal 
state  or  Infectious  diseases,  the  urines  always  produce  the  same  toxic 
phenomena.  Consequently,  it  is  not  to  the  typhoid  or  puerperal  poison, 
for  example,  that  it  Is  necessary  to  assign  the  mental  alienation,  but 
to  some  other  element  commou  to  all  these  perturbations,  and  as  the  sole 
common  element  Is  the  trouble  brought  on  by  nutritive  disturbance,  we  are 
forced  to  assign  these  mental  alienations  to  this  trouble.  Consequently, 
in  addition  to  nervous  mental  afTections,  a  place  phould  be  assigned  to 
mt^nial  aftctwnn  throutjh  troubles  of  nutrition.  The  experiments,  there- 
fore, appear  to  the  authors  to  have  a  double  Interest.  (1)  They  con- 
firm scientifically  the  opinion  that  certain  physical  disturbances  may 
give  rise  to  mental  alienation.  (2)  They  unite  In  the  same  group, 
mental  alienation  through  troubles  of  nutrition^  the  mental  alienations 
studied  byauthorA  under  the  difierent  names  which  have  been  the 
causes  capable  of  producing  them:  puerperal  ln?anlty,  Insanity  of 
pubescence,  etc. 

FOLSOU,  Somt^  points  regarding  general  paralp$(4^  Boston  Ued.   and 
Surg.  Journal,  Sept.  3,   1891. 

Of  the  many  divisions  of  geueral  paralysis  Into  several  clinical  types, 
all  of  them  naturally  more  or  less  arbitrary,  Folsom  considers  3£eynert*8 


I 


«icbt  the  moAt  satisfactory  (KliufseJie  VorUttungen  uher  Pgyehiatrie^  fTtVn, 
Io90s  Bmnmuller), 

(1)  Simple  progrt'ssWe  dementia,  with  the  nsuul  progressive  motor 
ImpdUrment  wbich  aceompiinte!!  it. 

(3)  With  deluslous  of  grandeur  and  with  marked  motor  dlsturbaaces, 
which  appear  simultaneously  aad  are  progressive.  U*he  meotal  state  U 
usually  of  exaltalion,  but  there  may  be  depression. 

(3)  Of  the  .4Hmp  type  as  the  last,  but  failing  Us  steadily  progressive 
chariicter,  that  I?,  with  remissions. 

(-4)  Ca<e^  \u  which  ttie  chuntcteristle  exnltation  and  grand  delusions 
raicil  surb  an  astonishing  tieight  that  the  manifest  motor  symptoms  are 
looked  for  with  coutidetu'e  from  day  to  day,  and  yet  may  not  appi^ar 
•Ten  for  a  year,  any  slight  incotirdination  naturally  being  obscured  by 
Ibe  general  muscular  disturbance.  Meanwhile  there  may  be  such  an 
Improvement  as  to  simulate  a  recovery. 

(5)  A  very  rare  form  with  alternate  symptoms  of  exaltation  and 
depreMfoD. 

(6)  With  early  furious  delirium,  painful  hallucinations^  confusion 
aad  ioooherence  somewhat  resembling  acute  delirium. 

(7)  lu  wiileh  the  chariicteristic  iiidleatlous  appear  secondary  to 
Other  forms  of  insanity,  for  instance,  after  paranoia  or  mi^laiicijojia. 

(8)  The  combined  form,  with  sclerosis  la  the  whole  cerebro-spinal 
tract,  the  symptoms  of  tabes  or  spastic  paralysis  predominating, 
Accofxiing  a«  the  posterior  or  lateral  columns  of  the  cord  are  chiefly 
faivolv4fd.  Hie  ascending  type.  In  whli*h  the  cord  is  first  nflected,  is 
r»re.  Optic  neuritis,  ending  in  atrophy  and  paralysis,  especially  of  the 
ocalar  muscles,  may  precede  marked  mentul  symptoms. 

In  Paris  in  1874,  and  chit'fly  by  .Sander  In  Berlin  in  1870,  atteotloD 
wa«  called  to  a  period  In  general  paralysis  lo  which  there  are  vague 
>lgti6  of  mental  failure  for  a  varying  length  of  time,  jwrhaps  for  several 
years  ant(M:tating  the  pronounced  symptoms.  This  early  stage  Is  most 
Barked  in  Meynert*s  flrst  class,  the  demented  type,  to  which  the  recent 
(teat  Increase  in  general  paralysis  belongs. 

Of  the  diOereui  |mf*>*^'*^*K'cal  deslgnailons  of  the  disease,  chronio 
Benlngo-encephalltis,  ehronlc  difluse  piTioncephalitis,  Folsom  prefers 
chronit;  dirtu?('  cortical  encephalitis,  whether  primarily  interstitial  or 
|nnti<hvitiatous,  ending  in  greater  atrophy  than  occurs  in  any  other 
r  -anitv.    For  the  microscopic  changes  found  in  the  cortex  the 

d<  11  of  Mendel  is  quoted  (reviewed  in  this  Journal,  III.  p.  5H0). 

KoUwm  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  post'Speclllc  cases,  with 
A  previOQS  history  of  speclflc  disease  not  recent,  those  not  only  not 
benefited  by  itxiides  and  mercury,  but  usually  debilitated  and  Injured 
by  them,  may  cxlubit  post-mortem  the  same  mlcroscopie  changes  as 
MOM  in  which  there  is  no  ascertained  evidence  of  syphilis.  In  par- 
■iTtlCT  dementia,  with  a  recent  history  of  syphilis  also,  and  with  marked 
UlofttloDs  of  specirtc  disease,  where  anli-syphllltic  remedies  avail  to 
produce  such  an  amelloralion  of  symptoms  as  to  simulate  a  cure  at 
wx*i  for  a  time,  the  same  difluse  cortical  changes  may  be  found  at  the 
iotnp!*y-(M3ints,  which,  In  making  and  verifying  diagnoses,  should  be 
bomo  In  mind  as  well  as  the  facts  that  there  are  degenerative  changes 
li  '  '  w  secondary  to  gros«  sypldlltlc  legions  which  do  not  constl- 
t.  il  paralysis,  ana  that  the  s<>veral  types  of  general  paralysis 

XI ..^.  conditions  of  cerebral  atrophy  exhibit  post-mortem  appear- 

aocea  which  may  so  gradually  shade  off  into  each  other  as  to  make  the 
Analogy  very  close.  In  senile  and  chronic  simple  insanity,  the  atrophy 
of  tiie  nerve  fibres  is  primary,  while  in  paralytic  dt*raentia  the  essential 
pfoceM,  according  to  Oberstelucr,  Is  a  diffuse  primary  sclerosis  of  the 
cortex,  which  leads  to  atrophy,  which  appears  in  the  frontal  lobes 
flrcL     Folsom  follows  Oberstelner's  view  that  the  sclerosis  Is  preceded 
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by  ft  cH>nditloD  of  irritatlou  which  seems  to  justify  the  oxpression, 
chronic  |ierleucephaliiis  although  the  braln-coveriuge  piny  only  a 
aecoDdAry  role.  Oberstelner'ft  views  that  the  •*  spider  cells  "  are  formed 
troDi  wandering  leucocytes,  are  quoted,  together  with  hia  dcBcriptioa 
of  the  procegr^es  leadlug  to  flbre-atrophy.  Healthy  and  diseased  celU 
and  fibres  being  seen  §lde  by  side,  the  early  symptoms  do  not  coostitate 
a  paralysis,  hut  a  cortical  ataxia,  a  motor  Intelligence-disturbance  on 
the  one  hand,  and  on  the  psychic  side  mentAl  failure  due  to  defective 
associATiou  of  ideas  through  greater  or  less  affectlou  of  the  association- 
fibres  of  the  cortex.  Further  than  that  we  can  scarcely  yet  be  said  to 
know  much  about  the  rolcitlons  of  pathological  conditions  to  abnormal 
mental  maulfestationa  in  general  paralysis,  except  ao  far  as  the  final 
atrophy  explains  the  intellectual  and  physical  decay.  Folsom'a 
description  of  the  prodromal  stage  of  general  paralysis  haa  already 
been  reviewed  in  this  Journal  (Vol.  111.  p.  557). 

CuvLiTS,  Svrmrnage  et  folie  paralftique^  Bulletin  de  la  Society  de 
Medicine  mentale  de  Belglque  1880  p.  271. 

in  this  article  the  author  attempts  to  make  good  his  assertion  that 
overwork,  traumatism,  the  abuse  of  alcohol  and  tobacco  produce  no 
bad  ctft*ct  in  a  sane  man.  They  may  produce  some  form  of  menial 
alienation  in  a  nervous  hereditary  subject;  they  may  produce  general 
paralysis  when  this  hereditarily  predisposed  subject  U  syphilitic  from 
birth  or  when  he  becomes  so  later.  In  assigning  this  specific  origin  to 
general  paralysis  he  classes  It  with  the  diseases  by  lutoxicallon  of  the 
same  kind  as  the  nervous  accldeots  due  to  typhoid  fever  or  diphtheria. 
The  autltor  urges  that  It  Is  not  easy  to  demonstrate  by  facts  and  argu- 
ments that  overwork  may  of  Itself  be  able  to  cause  general  paralysis. 
Ue  thinks  thnt  If  a  particular  cane  U  cited  as  a  case  of  general  paralysis 
fmm  overwork  that,  unhappily  for  the  demonstration,  It  would  be 
difficult  to  establish  the  fact  that  he  was  not  at  the  same  time  an 
hereditary  subject,  and  on  this  account  the  observatlou  would  be  with- 
out valu« .  The  contention  of  the  author  Is  that  the  normally  endowed 
man  cannot  overwork,  fatigue  acting  as  a  sort  of  safety  valve,  produc- 
ing sleep  In  time  to  save  the  brain.  If  a  man,  apparently  sound  and 
healthy,  with  no  sign  of  degeneiation,  overworks  and  becomes  insane, 
he  Is  ijtsofarto  a  dcgt?nerate,  else  he  would  not  have  broken  down,  and 
you  have  not  looked  deep  enough  for  the  signs  of  degeneration.  Gritl- 
cUm  la  simply  powerless  before  such  an  argument. 

Chevamkk,  La  pnralyHif  {jHeraU  h  Vaaile  df  Dfjon  (de  1843  a  1889), 
These  de  Bordeaux  1880-lSOO  No.  52. 

From  H  statistical  study  of  the  records  of  the  Dijon  Asylum,  Chevalier 
concludes : 

1.  The  number  of  general  paralytics  has  risen  during  30  years  from 
13%  to  '2(y%  for  the  men.  iind  from  5%  to  7%  for  the  women. 

2.  The  proportion  Is  four  times  greater  among  the  men  than  among 
the  women. 

3.  The  number  of  married  paralytics  Is  double  that  of  the  unmarried. 

4.  The  average  age  Is  38  years  for  the  men  and  40  years  for  the 
women. 

5.  There  were  no  paralytics  under  21  years. 

6.  From  20  to  25  the  proportion  is  1-6%. 

7.  ITie  laboring  class  furnished  about  30%  of  the  number  of  par- 
alytics; the  commercial  and  industrial  classes  26%;  the  liberal  profes- 
sions 5%  (Dijon  is  a  public  asylum). 

8.  Among  U):i  paralytics  whose  hereditary  and  personal  antecedents 
were  established,  there' were  1-5  with  an  alcoholic  heredity;  1-5  with  a 
congestive  and  Insane  heredity;  1-13  with  a  history  of  syphilis. 
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Comparing  these  numbers  with  those  i^tven  In  the  thesis  of  Dr.  Talon, 
irbo  hftfl  ^T«n  a  report  covering  the  same  period  of  years  for  the 
JfaTMllles  asylum,  It  \»  found  that  the  number  of  women  relative  to  the 
niunber  ol  men  Is  a  little  larger  at  Marseiilefi  than  at  Dijon. 

The  average  age  at  the  time  of  entrance  presents  an  inverse  relation 
■t  DlJoD  and  at  MarseiUee,  where  the  figuree  are  45  years  for  men  and 
85  for  women.  The  number  for  the  professiona  was  the  same  at 
llar*i^i1)es  and  at  Dijon. 

ChvviilierV  general  conclusions  contain  nothing  new,  and  arc  in 
accord  with  tho  ordinary  views  on  tho  subject;  hit)  couclusionK  are  If  It 
hia«  been  shown  that  general  paralysis  occurs  with  increasing  frequency 
Ib  connection  with  the  conditions  of  existence,  from  whence  arises 
Ao  over-exertion  Increasing  from  day  to  day,  it  still  mast  be  recog- 
nized that  this  proereftsion  is  not  so  great  as  certain  authors  have 
affirrn*?d.  If  it  ia  well  established  that  the  raHximum  frequency  of  the 
appearunce  of  general  paralysis  is  between  36  and  45  years  of  age,  as 
all  alienists  claim,  it  has  been  equally  shown  that  general  paralysis  at 
the  extreme  limits  of  life  is  not  an  exception,  and  the  limits  of  its 
appearance  Increase  every  day.  With  regard  to  the  researches  into 
etiological  causes  there  were  each  complete  lacunar  In  certain  cases  and 
In  others  such  obscurities,  retlcencies  and  false  statements  as  to  render 
aey  practical  conclusions  impossible. 

RUACKBmN,  A  $twi)/  of  nineteen  cases  of  general  paralysis  of  the  insane, 
Keport  of  the  Government  Hospital  for  the  Insane,  Washington,  1891. 

All  the  cases  were  maleA,  fifteen  white,  four  colfired.  With  possibly 
ooe  exception  all  were  characteristic  in  symptoms  and  in  the  legions 
fonod  poet  mortem.  The  skull  was  thicker  than  the  average  lu  seven 
cum;  it  was  noticeably  dense  in  tlve;  thinuer  than  usual  in  five. 
Various  degrees  of  asymmetry,  usually  very  slight,  were  observed  in  at 
leaat  twelve  cases.  The  horizontal  outlines  of  eighteen  of  the  crania 
arc  shown  In  two  plates.  The  dura  mater  was  abnormally  adherent 
to  the  bone  In  six  cases ;  the  inner  surface  showed  evidence's  of  internal 
pttcliymenlngitis  in  six  ca.«es.  The  heaviest  brain  weighed  5\\  ounces; 
the  lightest  weighed  34  ouucep;  the  average  weight  was  43^  ounces. 

Marked  changes  in  the  pla  and  more  or  less  shrinkage  of  the  convolu- 
tions were  found  in  nearly  all  the  cases.  The  meningeal  and  atrophic 
chaogei*  were  usually  more  decided  In  the  frontal  portions  of  the  hemi- 
spheres. In  thirteen  cases  the  pla  showed  adhesion  to  the  cortex ;  in  the 
remainder  the  membranes  were  removed  with  even  less  diClcuUy  than 
trom  the  normal  brain.  "^Phe  microscopical  appearances  were  charac- 
teristic in  nearly  every  case.  As  a  rule  the  microscopical  changes  were 
0(  greatest  Intensity  in  sections  from  the  fronto-parletal  convexity. 
tlMNi|[h  occasionally  the  hippocampal  regions  showed  the  most  decided 
changes. 

In  the  majority  of  cases  slight  vascular  and  other  changes  were 
foord  in  the  cerebellum,  'llie  pons  and  medulla  were  diseased  In  all 
the  well-marked  cases.  Slight  sclerosis  of  the  spinal  cord  was  found  in 
•ercral  c^ses.  The  report  is  accompanied  by  four  excellent  photo* 
gnpbt  of  paretic  brains. 

FftOCLiCH,  Deux  fractures  spontanfes  efuM  «n  paralytique  ginhale^ 
Xffme  m^.  de  Test,  ISdO,  XXII.  hQ\. 

The  author  cites  the  opinion   of  J.  Christian  in  the  Dic/ionnaire  des 

mfdiralfs  against  the  alleged  exaggerated  tendency  to  fractures 

gCOMul  paralytics.  Christian  not  liavlug  seen  a  single  fracture  in  five 

yean  ia  307  paralytics.    Also.  Simon  in  his  thesis />«j  Fractures  Spon^ 

I,  IBM,  asserts  that  spontaneous  fractures  are  very  rare  in  general 
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paralysis,  most  authors  meDtioninff  them,  bat  without  offering  any 
proof,  there  existing  outy  a  small  nunaber  of  obeervatloutt  that  are 
truly  conclusive,  and  most  of  the  aothoi^  falling  to  distlnKulsh,  fronn 
the  point  of  view  of  the  production  of  these  fractures,  between  dementia 
and  geiioral  parnlyals. 

Froelk'h's  case  was  that  of  a  man  of  43  years,  who  presented  himself 
M  an  out  patient,  having  a  fracture  of  both  bones  of  the  fore-arm. 
Three  days  before  on  lifting  a  shovelful  of  dirt  he  felt  a  slight  pain  In 
his  arm  and  at  the  same  time  heard  a  slight  cracking,  but  he  continued 
his  work. 

Tlie  clinical  hlBtory  as  given  by  Froellch  leaves  no  doubt  that  the 
patient  was  siifToriiig  from  general  paralysU.  That  the  fracture  was 
really  spontaneous  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt,  since  shoveling  dirt 
would  not  produce  a  fracture  in  a  normal  man.  The  manipulations 
necessary  for  putting  the  arm  in  a  plaster  drcHsing  caused  no  pain  to 
the  patient.  The  pailent  returned  five  weeks  later  to  have  the  plaster 
removed ;  union  was  complete.  At  the  same  time  he  showed  his  right 
arm,  and  examinatlor  i^howed  that  the  two  bones  of  the  fore-arm  were 
broken.  He  had  ftlip|>ed  on  a  flight  of  stairs,  and  Id  fulling  struck  with 
the  back  of  band,  not  very  strongly,  on  some  coal  in  a  basket  that  he 
was  assisting  In  carrying.  The  traumatism  here  was  more  considerable 
than  in  the  tlrst  instiiace,  but  the  shock  was  not  violeut  and  he  did  not 
know  that  he  had  broken  any  bones. 

The  points  of  intere-^t  are  ; 

1.  In  a  genenil  paralytic,  whose  disease  had  existed  over  0  months, 
two  gpontaneous  fractures  occurred  at  Intervals  of  5  weeks. 

2.  These  fractures  caused  no  pain  to  the  patient  at  the  moment  of 
their  production,  nor  ai  the  time  of  tlielr  reduction. 

3.  The  union  was  rapid,  as  has  already  been  noted  for  this  class  of 
fractures. 

BUDDEBKRo,  Ueber  die  aknt  verlanffnde  depressive  Form  der  Dementia 
paralptioi,  Allg.  Zt.  f.  Psychiatric  1890  XLVl.  682. 

Within  a  short  period  Buddeberg  observed  five  cases  of  the  depressive 
form  of  general  piiralysU.  On  entrance  all  three  cases  presented  the 
classical  picture  of  agitated  melancholia;  ou\y  in  three  cases  was  there 
a  certain  diminution  of  memory.  Patients  complained  loudly  of  tJUelr 
misery,  wrung  their  hand^  In  despair,  ran  unsteadily  about,  and  refused 
nourlc«h[nent;  hypochondriacal  complaints  were  more  rarely  shown. 
After  a  short  tlrue  there  developed  In  all  the  cases  signs  of  a'profound 
organic  lesion  of  the  brHin,  aa  shown  in  difference  and  immobility  of  the 
pupils,  pareses,  etc.  To  the  paretic  symptomii  there  was  added  a  rapid 
loss  of  mental  powers,  nutrition  was  greatly  reduced,  and  on  the 
entrance  of  intercurrent,  febrile  diseases,  the  disease  ended  fatally  In 
the  course  of  a  few  months;  only  one  case  lasted  eleven  months.  Au- 
topsies in  four  cases;  the  brains  in  general  showed  "Igns  of  a  very  acute 
encephalitis,  the  cortlcsl  substance  being  already  in  part  atrophied.  A 
oystoid  degeneration  of  the  cortical  substance  such  as  Schflleand 
Kipping  have  described  for  this  form  was  not  observed.  As  regards 
etiology  four  cas«*8  were  hereditarily  predisposed.  Besides  (ruMma 
capitis^  mental  over-ezertlon  and  work  appeared  to  be  Important  pre- 
disposing causes,  but  the  numl>er  of  eases  is  too  llmlteu  to  {>eraiit 
definite'  conclusions  to  be  drawn.    Patients  all  males. 

COTTAM,  A  case  of  general  paralffsis  of  the  insane  with  crossed  rrjlezes^ 
Lancet  1891    11.388. 

The  patient  was  a  male,  aee  55.  The  clinical  history  presented  the 
usual  mental  and  physical  signs  of  general  paralysis.  The  particular 
symptom  of  ^^  crossed  reflexes  **  was  noticed  after  the  disease   had 
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I  «drikDC«ci  10  the  sia^e  that  compelled  the  patient  to  be  kept  continually 
lin  bed.     At  this  time,  iu  nddltlou  to  the  exajB^gerated  knee-jerk;t,  it  waa 
l«   .;  ..^\  j^jjj^  tapping  of  eiOier  patelJHr  teudon   was  a«ftociatcd  with  a 
itiQ  over  tlie  outer  and  upper  part  of  the  opposite  thigli  In  front. 
•4np  occurred  with  both  knee-jerks:  but  on  tappiug  the  left 
L^^ilur  tendon,  the  coutr^ctiou  on  the  right  thigh  was  more  marked 
n  that  on  the  left  thtjcb.  which  followed  tapping  of  the  right  patellar 
doa.    That   this  was  doc  doe  to  what   Hoes  calls  the  *-^  phy»ical 
WftioD  of  vibration  ^*  wa«,  Oottam  think^^  Khown  by  the  fact  that  the 
ftctioDS  could  be  plainly  feit  as  well  as  seen,  and  alao  that  the 
"  contractions,  which  could  almost  alwayw  be  elicited,  occurred 
'  the  ordinary  reflex.     Again,  the  plant^ir  reflexes  were  faint,   but 
tfocUied   with  the    same   phenomenon,    the   *^  crossed  coutractionfi  *' 
canlDg  in  the  same  locality  as  in  the  case  of  those  following  the 
Merk£.     ^'  Front  Cap  '*  contractions  could  he  obtained^  and   Cnese 
brought  out  a  preei^ely  similar  '*  oros.sed   contraction."     Ankle- 
Bat  waa  falutty  prc'^ent,  and  there  was  not  any  croinsing.     Of  Che 
'  reflexei,  none  of  which  showed  any  aseociaU^'d'  crossing,  the  inter- 
■imhir,   atxlominal,   and   epigastric   were   absent,   the  gluteal  brisk, 
Biaateric  faint,  and  the  piipillary   slu*;gi'th.      No  autopsy  could  be 
iilned.     Prevost,  who  has  reported  a  similar  case  of  crossed  reflexes, 
arded  the  crossing  as  due  to  the  physical  dilTusion  of  the  vibration, 
'  be  found  that  '^  section  of  all  the  nerves  and  posterior  nerve  roots  of 
|ioiMi  Umb  of  an  animal  does  not  abolish  this  crossed  contraction/*     With 
|rgard   to  the  two  theories    regarding  the  nature  of  the  knee-jerk, 
tam  considers  that  his  case  Is  an   argument  in   favor  of  the  theory 
t  holds   the  knee-jerk  ''■  to  depend  on  a  centre  in  the  spinal  cord,'* 
•  against  the  theory  that  the  ''contraction  of  the  quadriceps  is  due  to 
UvaV  irritation  of  the  musi^les  from  sudden  elongation,'' and  he  asks 
how  we  are  to  account  for  the  contraction  in  the  opposite  timb  If  the 
contrnction  depends    on    local    muscular    irritation.      He   denies   the 
probability  of  any  vibration,  and  thinks  that  the  only  dlfl^usion  that 
occurred  was  from  the  one  to  the  other  side  of  the  spinal  cord  itself. 

GarKIKR,  La  folU  a  PaH*,  la  progression  cerrilative  de  la  folic  alcool- 
\  rt  d«  la  paralytifi  gen^rah^  Annales  d*hygiene  publique  et  de  m^de- 
I  legale  ISIK)  (3)  XXI II.  5. 

Scatlftics  show  that  the  number  of  the  insane  in  Paris  has  lu- 
,  Id  recent  years  in   very  strong  proportions,  the  frequency  of 
uliy  having  increased  about  3^  from  1872  to  1888. 
Mental  alienation  is  more  coumion   in  men  than  in  women  (men 
5.9Sr,  women  38%. — General  statistics  of  the  pr^feturo  de  police). 
)•    Ttie  statistics  of  the  increase  of  Insauitv  for  the  two  sexes  in  the 

aolal  period,  1886-1888,  is  for  men  59.35% ;"for  women  40.64%. 

4.     Insanity  considered  as  a  whole  and   with  regard  to  Its  monthly 

Dvetuent  regularly  attains  Its  maximum  frequency  each  year  In  June, 

1  It 8  manifestation  or  the  development  of  the  jiefiod  of' access,  both 

ong  men  as  among  women,  seems   to  be  favored  by  the  Influence  of 

»pring. 

^.     The  Increase  of  cases  of  mental  disease  in  recent  years  Is  first  of 
■  M  In  two  types,  whose  frequency  has  increased  very  rapidly, 

Jt  insanity  and  general  paralysis. 

liiv  Increase  of  alcoholic  insanity  is  so  rapid  that  its  frequency  Is 
(to-day  twice  as  great  as  Ave  years  ago,  and  the  commitments  have 
'tocn-ased  !t6%  In  the  course  of  the  last  triennial  period.    It  forms  almost 
a  third  of  the  cases  of  mental  diseases  seen  at  the  special  Infirmary. 

7.  Femslee  have  a  proportional  participation  in  this  increase,  and 
I  participation  tends  to  become  greater  and  greater. 

8.  1*be  frequency  of  alcoholic  insanUy  is  subject  to  strong  monthly 


varUtiond.  It  doea  not  reach  its  hfgbest  limit  during  the  hottest 
monlha;  Its  Inorense  appearg  to  eorrespond  to  the  Influence  of  spring, 
with  the  uionihly  niHxtmum  in  June. 

9.  OhBervatlo'n  of  the  deluelonal  forms  of  alcohoUnm  fihowB  that  the 
reactions  that  develop  ander  its  iaflnence  are  becoming  more  violent 
from  day  to  day  and  are  accompanied  by  more  attempts  on  th^  life  of 
individuals,  couacqueucea  that  it  la  legiUinate  to  attribute  to  the  alco- 
hols of  commerce  actually  in  uhc. 

10.  General  paralysis,  which  is  with  alcoholic  insanity  the  mnrbld 
form  whose  increase  la  the  most  rapid,  comprised  12.27%  of  tlie  total 
patients  examined  at  the  dip6t.  In  five  years  Its  frequency  ha?  more 
than  doubled. 

11.  It  tends  to  become  proportionally  more  common  among  women 
than  formerly;  the  relation  which  was  five  years  ago,  men  79.60%, 
women  ai..19%,,  is  to-day  men,  71.17%,  women  28.82%. 

12.  As  with  mental  dlReaae  in  general,  so  with  alcoholic  Inpanltj, 
but  still  more  thnn  any  other  morbid  form,  the  greatest  number  of 
admissions  of  ijenerHl  paralysis  is  iu  springtime.  Its  increased  rociudea- 
eenee  takes  place  In  May,  and  Is  very  markedly  vernal. 

13.  The  comparison  between  the  curves  showing  the  simultaneous 
Increase  of  alcoholic  insanity  and  of  general  paralysis  shows  that  their 
rapid  progression  is  plainly  correlative.  In  the  close  relationship  of 
their  course  the  etiological  Inlluence  of  alcoholism  upon  the  develop- 
ment of  diffuse  interi^tltial  encephalitis  appears  to  be  manifest. 

DARRXCARBiftRE,   La  paraly9ie  genkrale  dant  Varmee^  Tb^se  de  Paris, 

1890  No.  61. 

This  thesis  Is  a  study  of  the  statletica  of  general  paralysis  In  the  nrmy 
during  the  10  years  from  1878  to  188^.  To  the  question  whether 
statistics  carried  out  on  all  men  between  the  ages  of  35  and  55  in  civil 
life  and  on  soldiers  of  the  same  ago — manifestly  the  only  legitimate 
method  of  arriving  at  results — would  be  to  the  itdvantage  of  civil  or 
military  life,  he  is  unable  to  give  a  satisfactory  answer. 

ACQufiRiK,  Contribution  d  VHitde  midieo-legaU  de  la  paral^sie  fffnSraU^ 
Paris  1891. 

In  a  pamphlet  of  74  pages  Dr.  Acquerln  discusses  the  medlco-leg&l 
relations  of  general  paralytics,  especlully  In  relation  to  the  earlv  or 
prodromal  stHge,  whlcii  he  culls,  not  without  justice,  the  pertod^  mMico* 
legale.  As  the  discussions  of  the  responsibility  of  paralytics  and  of 
pseudo-paralytics  have  special  reference  to  the  French  code  pinal  and 
cod^  m'riV,  they  have  but  little  bearing  on  sinillar  conditions  Hrising 
under  KngHsh  and  American  laws.  Examples  are  given  of  crimes  and 
misdemeanors  committed  by  general  paralytics,  and  examples  of  the 
Status  of  such  patients  in  marriages,  contracts,  life  insurance  and  wills. 

Zacher,   Ufber  zwri  FSlle  von  acuter  Paraly***,,  Allg.  Zt.  f.   Psych. 

1891  XLVni.  p.  183,  Neurol.  Centralbl.  1891  X.  p.  68. 

The  author  reports  two  cases  of  acutely  progressing  paralysis,  In 
which  the  flrnt,  after  a  melancholic  prodromal  state,  ran  its  course  in 
less  than  four  weeks;  in  the  second  the  duration  of  the  disease  was 
about  two  and  a  half  months.  In  both  cases,  besides  a  relatively  slight 
change  in  the  vessels  and  In  the  interstital  tUsue,  there  was  m  fa&ly 
extensive  and  high  degree  of  fibre  atrophy.  From  this  the  author  con- 
cludes that  there  are  cases  of  paralysis  where  the  fibre  atrophy  U  the 
primary  process  in  the  anatomical  changes. 

Hertz  considered  that  the  two  cases  must  be  classed  as  delirium 
acutum,  and  expressed  a  caution  against  the  too  great  extension  of  the 
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field  of  f^enentl  pamlfeis.  To  the  question  whether  the  two  cawa 
mi^ht  not  b*^  congiclercd  :i8  nn  acute  iuf«;c*tious  bruto  discHse,  the  author 
thi:>uKht  thai  thlA  was  disproved  by  the  \oug  prodromal  sta|;e  )ii  oae 
C»JIK»  iind  the  failure  of  all  evidences  of  Infection  at  the  examination  of 
th«  inirrnal  or^an.t.  Also  up  to  thl.4  time,  ii»  Fr.  Schultze  has  pointed 
out,  ao  fibre  Mtrophy  has  been  found  in  the  brain  lu  acute  lafectlous 
dlMaaei. 

ROCQCES,  I>€  VaJcoolisme  et  de  la  paralyrtia  ghnkraU^  These  de  Paris, 
1S91  No.  330. 

For  a  number  of  years  general  piimiysld  and  nlcohollfim  have  ahonu 

progrent^ively  asceudioK    scale  iu  ParU.      The    curves  of  the  two 

show   a   paralle]   couree.      Authors  are    divided    upon     tUU 

_[ie«bton.    Some  (Fnviile,  Gamier')  think  that  aicohollpm  Ia  the  cause 

it   thU   increase  of  general   paralysis,    while   Dthers   (Ijifi£;^ue,    Ball, 

^rifttian  and  Pitt  i)  on  the  (M)ntrary   think  that  alcoholism  Is  only  aa 

'  fecvompauyhi^  fiK'tor,  a  rtymptom  of  the  initial  i>erIod  of  t^eueral  par- 

alyiLs,  dufiiig  which  the  patient  under  a  ireneral  exciteineut  plves  way 

to  exoest»i  of  drink.     Roctpies  holds  to  this  la«t  opinion.      When  the 

altohol  i^  eliminated  and  the  alcoholic  delirinm  haA  disappeared,  the 

guieral  paraly^^ls  alone  comes  to  observation  and  coutluues  Its  slowly 

protfreRi*ive  cour.iM.    There  are  a  groat  man}*  patients  classed  as  alco- 

nolurti  who  should  he  cla!>hed  m^  paralytU't^.     This  error   lu  stutUtics 

'^Ik'w.-*  the  proportion  of  paralytics  to  iW  20^/,  of  Insane  patients  iuhtead 

■  ''.  J7;;,  a*it  should  be,  and  is  tlie  cause  of  a  correcpondlne  Increase  ia 

Uir  proportion  of  alcoholics.     It  i^  nooetisary  to  ret^erve  a  diaguoKis  at 

|th«  out«et,  since  the  pro^uosla  of  alcoholU m  U  often  favorable,  while 

>  that  of  genertl  paraiy^l>4  H  fatal.    The  re^'ponslbllity  of  the  alcoholic  Is 

a  snbject  of  discussion,  while  that  of  the  paralytic  is  fixed. 

Although  alcoholUm  and  general    paralysis  increase  with  parallel 

^•tcps  in  urban  districts,  such  as  the  department  of  the  Seine  and  that  of 

he  Rhone,  and  although  they  are  both  rare  in  agricultural  regions  such 

\  Lc»zere,  yet  in  certairi  alcoholic  countries  tliere  U  proof  of  the  rarity 

!  fi^uerul  paraiysis.     This  U  the  case  In  FliilHlerre.  one  of  tiie  deparU 

Dte  where  alcoholism  plays  the  greatest  nivages,  yet  where  general 

alysls  forma  only  0.02*;^,  of  tiie  ca««?9  of  mental  disease.    The  same 

» are  observed  In  countries  that  are  nianifi'stly  alcoholic,  such  as 

Ireland,  Scotland,  Sweden  and  Xorway,  and  Canada.     Alcoholism  may 

"  at  longth  to  general  paralysis,  alcoholics  may  beget  children  pre- 

apoaed  later  to  general  paralysis.     When  general  paralysis  develops 

an  alcoholic,  it   as«<i]mes   a  special  form,   pseudo-general  paralysis 

(Weatphal),  which  U    distinguished  by  numerous   characteristics  and 

■peclaily  by  the  course  of  the  disease.     It  may  be  cured,  or  It  may 

VUpae.       'iVue  general    paralysis    recovers    very  exceptionally;    re- 

tlanoos  are  observed,  after  which  It  continues.     Pseudo-general  par- 

dyaia  may  begin  again. 

Rboib,  Nott  aur  U  dtagnoaOc  diff^retUiel  de  la  lyp^rnanic  hypocondH- 
ft  de  la  paralysU  g^hule  progressive^  Gazette  in6dleale  de  Paris, 
(7)  Vn.  1,13. 

Bef^lft  cites  four  oases  lo   which  there  was  difficnlty  In  diagnosing 

ctween  hypochondriacal  melancholia  and   general   paralysis.     In   hla 

DDclnaions  he  gives  the  diagnostic  points  of   diUVrent  authors  and  theu 

hla  own.    'llie  principal  di^tinrtive  characterisiics  given   by  dlflercnt 

rtuthors  are  :  I.  'Hie  liypochondHacal  delusion  of  general  paralysis  haa 

a  particular  stamp  of  absurdity,  hebetude  and  incoherence.     It  appears 

auddrnly.  it  Is  changeable  and  inconsistent.    The  patients  do  not  argue 

utnd  theT  apeak  wlthrut  conviction,  and  they  show   hut   little  zeal  In 

IttompUfaiiig  of  their  ilia  (Balllarger,  Marc£,  Volslu,  Luys,  etc). 
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The  delusion  of  melancholia  may  be  monotonous,  but  it  does  not 
preE^eut  the  Bame  character  of  absurdity.  The  patient  sees  bU  diaease, 
the  reason,  and  the  explanation,  endeavors  to  convince,  makes  coin- 
plalutSf  becomes  augrj'  with  his  contradictors. 

2.  In  fceneral  paralysis  the  hypochondriacal  delusion  may  be  com- 
plicated at  any  moment  with  deiutiiona  of  an  amblclous  nature.  This 
is  never  the  ca^e  in  melancholia. 

3.  The  hypochondriacal  delusion  of  general  paralysis  Is  not  favorably 
influenced  by  morphine,  contrary  to  the  CHPe  In  m*'lnncholia  (Voisln). 

4.  in  general  paralysifl  the  gubjecta  are  not  hereditariij'  predlspORed. 
There  have  been  no  previous  nervous  disturbances  (Mendel). 

5.  General  paralysis,  and  consequently  the  hypochondriacal  delusion 
accompanying  it,  come  on  between  35  and  45  years  of  age  (Mendel, 
Mickle). 

6.  The  examination  of  the  organs  is  almost  always  negative  In  gen- 
eral paralyiiis  (.hypochondria  sinf  materia),  (Mendel). 

7.  In  goncrui  paralysis  there  sometimes  comes  on  from  the  beginning 
slight  apopha'tifonu  or  epileptiform  attacks,  pupillary  and  spinal 
symptoms  (Mickle). 

8.  Subsequently,  the  signs  of  dementia  paralytica  can  be  established. 

9.  In  anxious  melancholia  the  hypochondriacal  delusion  is  accom- 
psnied  by  Ideas  of  damnation  and' of  possession,  by  analgesia,  by  a 
tendency  to  suicide,  and  to  voluntary  mutilations,  and  by  the  fear  of  not 
being  able  to  die.  The  delusion  of  negation  and  of  enormity  develops, 
and  of  the  doubling  of  tlio  p«  r-tonality  (Cotard,  8eglas). 

These  distinctive  characteristics  are  far  from  t}eing  sufficient  in  prac- 
tice to  give  certainty.  And  it  is  among  the  most  Important  eases,  those 
dependent  on  the  nature  of  the  delusion  and  on  heredity,  that  they  have 
the  least  value,  since  they  miiy  be  found  In  both  form's  of  the  disease. 
Regis  adds  the  following  as  being  of  some  possible  service: 

1.  Melancholia  with  h}'pochondriacai  delusion  is  observed  esi>ecially 
at  an  advanced  iige  from  45  to  60  years.  It  Is  encountered  more  fre- 
quently among  women  than  among  men.  In  the  proportion  of  eight  cases 
to  twelve,  contrary  to  what  is  found  In  general  paralysis.  It  Is,  like 
every  psychosis,  more  rare  among  syphilltlcs  than  general  paralysis, 
since  the  existence  of  a  previous  syphilis  constitutes  a  presumption  In 
favor  of  general  paralysis. 

2.  The  hypoi'liondrlacal  delusion  of  melancholia  does  not  appear  at 
the  beginning  of  the  attack,  but  a  longer  or  shorter  time  afterwards, 
some  months  or  some  years.  It  is  constantly  consecutive  to  the  ortiinary 
delusion  of  nielanchoMa.  especially  to  the  delusion  of  imaginary  culpa- 
bility, which  Is  the  type.  It  continues  associated  to  the  delusion,  and 
joinfi  itself  logically  with  it.  It  is  tenscioufl,  tlxed  and  persi!»tent.  It  is 
rarely  accompanied  by  hallucinations;  while  on  the  contrary  the  terri- 
fying dreams,  the  fear  of  death,  the  refusal  of  food,  the  tendency  to 
suicide  are  almost  the  rule. 

The  patient  is  subject  to  paroxysmal  crises  more  or  less  acute. 
During  many  years  the  intellect  remains  Intact,  the  memory  precise; 
the  lucidity  more  or  less  great,  aouaetimes  complete. 

3.  The  examination  of  the  viscera  Is  habltuHlly  negative;  there  Is 
stomachic  and  iotostlnal  Inertia,  constipation,  frequency  of  the  pulse, 
palpitations  and  more  rarely  other  functional  troubles.  Emaciation  is 
rapid;  a  true  cachexia  sometimes  supervenes. 

4.  Recovery  is  possible;  nevertheless  patients  may  end  In  suicide, 
marasmus  or  the  chronic  state.  It  is  especially  in  these  last  cases  that 
one  observes  Cotard's  delusion  of  negation,  which  api)earB  to  be  the 
terminal  stage  of  this  form  of  melancholia. 

In  conclusion,  Regis  says  that  the  hypochondriacal  delusion  as  a 
special  characteristic  of  general  paralysis  may  be  encountered  in  the 
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I  form  In  adtIoua  melanchollft ;  thAt  the  dtnf^nosls  in  these  CAees 
'  present  real  diffirultles;  that,  to  Holve  the  prohlenif   It  is  Deceseary 
^to  beiu*  in  mind  all  the  cUuical  elemeDts  of  di8tluctlou. 

Boi'S8KT«  Dh  role  de  PakooUsme  dans  Vitiologie  de  laparalyaie  genirale^ 
Bull.  oied.  de  Paria  1891  V.  743;  Gaz.  d.  h6p.  Paris  1801  XIV.  871.  (Ab- 
atrafccl  In  Centralbl.  f.  Nervenheilk.  18&1  Oct.). 

At  the  Bea»loa  of  the  Congrefts  of  French  uUentstB  nt  Ljodb  In  Aagast, 
[S91.  RousAet  gives  an  extended  review  of  this  subject  and  makes  clear 
tl  .    ,iit  poHition  of  the  question.     After  showing    the   difficulties  of 

'  '■  igtition  of  mental  disea^>Ft  because  of  the  uncertaioties   of  the 

ciiini-^ti  i.iata,  he  reviews  the  different  historical  phases  of  the  relations 
between  prof;re»«ive  puraly^iA  and  alcuhoUBin,  showing  the  diftcreDces 
Id  definition  that  have  been  held  on  this  subject  antoog  clinicians. 

Id  the  secoDd  place  he  treats  of  the  errors  which  have  often  occurred, 
tiiice  the  alcoholic  exces^^es. which  are  very  frequent  in  the  beginning  of 
ffeneral  paralysis^  were  often  taken  for  the  cause  of  the  disease. 
Tweoty-two  personal  observations  illustrate  the  different  clinical 
TArietles  of  alcoholic  general  paralysis.  The  conclusions  of  the  author 
ftrv  a«  follows : 

1.  The  rolr  of  alcoholiftm  In  the  etiology  of  progresplve  paralysis  has 
at  all  times  been  the  subject  of  oumeroui*  contruvcraies.  Hie  views  ol 
the  authors  may  be  classed  in  four  principal  divii>lonB. 

3.  Certain  patients  considered  nn  alcoholic  pamlyticR  began  In  fact 
fa)  alcoholic  excesaes,  but  after  the  beginniog  of  the  general  paralysis, 

Uut  Uiese  excesses  are  to  be  considered  as  results  not  as  causes  of 

disease.    This  condition  of  recently  acquired  alcoholism   need  not 

!ore  be  taken  into  account  in  the  causation  of  the  meningo-enceph- 


3.  The  correlative  advances  of  alcoholism  and  general  paralysis 
ofight  not  to  mislead  ua  to  the  conclusion  that  one  of  these  di.^eu^s  has 
bceo  produced  by  the  other.  Tlie  geographical  aud  ethnographical 
relations  do  not  seem  to  speak  for  the  importance  of  alcoholism  in  the 
caueatlon  of  progressive  luiralysls. 

4.  Extract?  from  the  reports  of  all  the  asylum  diret»tors  of  France 
clearly  show  that  the  views  of  clinicians  on  this  subject  are  still  very 
much  divided. 

6.  It  appears  that  alcoholism  plays  a  smaller  rdU  in  the  etiology  of 
Svoeral  paralysis  than  that  uncertain,  often  unknown  and  Impalpable 
**MMnetiung"  that  Is  found  In  all  diseases,  and  which  seem?  to  he  A 
fteceesAry  condition  for  the  development  of  the  meninfro-eDcephalitls, 
namely  predisposition,  which,  according  to  tlie  individual,  may  be 
cerebral,  rheumatic  and  nervous,  or  alcoholic.    In   some,  not  very  fre- 

aurnt  eases,  chronic  alcoholism  may  bring  on  general  paralysis  without 
lift  predisposition,  since  In  brings  on  a  procerus  of  connective  tissue 
grvwth  and  brain  sclerosis. 

Maguan  of  Paris  opened  the  discussion  by  a  clinical  and  anatomical 
decoonstration  of  chronic  cerebral  alcoholism  and  Insisted  on  the  Impor- 
tAfice  not  only  of  the  individual  but  alno  of  the  organs  for  the  locallza- 
UoD  of  the  alcoholic  lesions.  For  him  there  exists  a  general  paralygls, 
bot  not  an  alcoholic  general  paralysis,  l^e  patients  designated  by  this 
Uai  oame  may  bt  divided  into  three  groups:  first,  chronic  alcoholics 
with  cerebral  lesions;  second,  true  general  paralytics,  who  have  rcmls- 
sioos  in  the  first  stages  of  the  disease ;  and  third,  the  hereditarily  degen- 
rfatrd,  who  under  the  Influence  of  alcohol  show  cerebral  symptoms 
which  simulate  progressive  paralysis. 

Reifi-:  of  Bordeaux^  from  his  observations  In  Castel  d*Andorte,thought 
that  It  muMt  be  assumed  that  alcohol  played  only  a  secondary  fd/«  In  the 
etiology  of  general  paralysis  In  tbe  upper  and  middle  classes  of  the 


district:  on  the  contmry  from  thte  point  of  view  hereditary  predisposi- 
tion unci  fiynhllU  fteomed  to  him  to  be  of  mnnife^tiy  greater  importUDt'e. 

Mnrte  find  Hounet  expressed  similiar  views  from  personai  statist ieal 
datA,  that  eftpvclally  alcohol  aiore  frequently  than  other  poisons  (lead, 
tm^rcury,  morphine),  but  in  the  same  way  as  tbene,  contributed  to  the 
development  of  the  disease  iu  the  hereditarily  affected. 

C'<>mt»f»mnle  referred  to  his  observations  made  first  at  Montpellier  and 
tlieii  Ht  Mile  on  dof^s  that  he  hnd  accustomed  continually  to  alcohol 
drinking;  between  the  fourth  and  eleventh  months  these  animals 
miinlfe^teil  n  merles  of  characteristic  physical  and  mental  symptotas, 
and  Khuwed  nt  the  Hut-opsy  the  same  signs  as  pru^res.iive  paralysis. 

Chrlstiun  disputed  this  similarity,  and  thought  that  in  these  cases 
th(Te  WRA  probably  an  encephalitis  which  differed  anatomically  from  the 
moaliif(o-oncephnruis  of  progrcf^sive  piiralyaiH. 

MaUIK^  Cnntrihuiinn  d  Vftndf  d*B  troubles  oeulcires  dan»  la  paraI}/9U 
ffi>nhraU,  Theso  de  Paris  ISOO,  No.  IMO. 

Tlie  thesis  of  I>r.  Marie  contains  nothing;  that  la  not  already  know^ 
iib<iut  o<'ular  troublei^  iu  general  paralysis.     His  conclusions  are  that: 

1.  Ocular  troubles  (ophtbalmoplei^ias,  amauroses,  etc.)  arc  frequ«'Ut 
In  general  paraly*!'^.  'I'hey  have  a  t^peciul  importance  In  that  they  may 
pri'crdr  by  sfvcml  years  the  beginning  of  the  Hffectioii. 

%    These  cjirly  troubles  are  transitory  and  Incomplete  in  character. 

S.  lV(«t-niortem  examinations  show  that  the  initial  difluslou  of  (he 
lenlon  uf  gtMieml  paralysis  extendi^  Co  the  peripheral  nervous  system  as 
well  as  to  the  portions  of  the  cerebro-splnal  axis. 

VvnfUafttnitl  luAdttity, 

In  hU  review  of  Mental  Diseases  for  1891,  in  the  Annual  of  the 
ITulvernal  Mcdknl  Sciences,  Dr.  Brush,  In  referring  to  the  article  by 
t.onnolly  Ni»riuun  on  the  pubject  of  Confusioual  lusuulty  (see  this  Jour- 
nal, Iv.  p.  :rjii),  co:nmeutB  as  follows  on  Wood's  use  of  this  term: 

*'  it  i*4H«iutt  to  uit  that  Wood  has  somewhat  overshot  the  mark  in  his 
attempt  to  shupllfv  the  nomenclature  of  insanity  and  Its  classification, 
and  hua  lucurnni  tnc  risk  of  coufuslug  distinct  clinical  forms  of  mental 
ilUorth*r.  The  term  *•  stuporous  insanity,**  for  example,  while  appli- 
cable to  a  class  of  casc9  etlologlcally  of  the  same  origin,  physical  or 
mental  exhaustion,  disturbed  uutrlilon  or  mHluulriilou,  and  auto- 
il)t<»xloutlon,  conveys  to  the  clinical  allenUt  the  idea  of  a  class  widely 
dllferlng,  In  Iti  clinical  picture,  from  some  of  the  eases  he  attempt*  to 
group  together.  Tl»e  term  **  stuporous,"  while  It  describes  an  apparent 
■late,  Is,  we  think,  an  unfortunate  one.  The  majority  of  the  cases  are 
hot  Mt  lipid,  but,  on  the  contrary,  alert  and  watchful.  In  some  an  over- 
whi'lniliig  delusion  of  terror  domlnute<i,  as  it  were,  the  patient,  and 
prtiventN  all  attempts  at  spontaneity.  In  others,  the  impressions  are 
uornmtlv  n't-clviMl  and  Interpreted,  but  response  cannot  be  evoked.  The 
putlrnt  In  In  some  sense  mentally  paralyzed,  but  he  Is  not  stupid.  We 
doubt  not,  Indeed  we  know  from  observation,  that  cases  which  huve 
Ihh'u  clans(si  under  the  head  of  "  confusiouul  insanity"  were  able  to 
CHrry  i»n  dUilnct  trains  of  reasoning,  starting,  It  must  be  admitted,  from 
faUe  pn-mUrs,  but  arriving  at  distinct  conclusions;  and  these  ^ame 
i\««ea  have,  after  convalescence,  iK-en  able  to  clearly  recall  the  cveuts 
Mid  Iduas  of  the  so-called  confusionai  period." 

IiiKiaxi),  Torqunto  Tasao ;  a  psychological  study,  Alienist  and  Neurol- 
i«ICUt,  im»l  Xll.  477. 

This  itudv  Is  based  upon  the  various  Uvea  of  the  poet  Tast-o,  which 
yt^  puBMUsa  (u  Italian  and  lu  Kugllsh.     The  writer  calls  special  attention 
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'  " .  *^  that,  In  the  case  of  this  great  and  unfortunate  man,  we  have 
worthy  data  concerning;  his  childhood,  Aud  arc  not  \ffi  in 
j..._.v,  ignorance  of  his  ancestry.  The  vicissitudes  of  hi**  tHmUy 
were  not  without  their  iartuence  upon  a  eliild  naturally  precociou-,  and 
It  Is  probttble  that  the  ^eodt*  of  the  mclatichuiia,  which  atllicted  him, 
were  early  eowu.  TasBo  was  a  poet  at  seventeen,  and,  hy  the  time  his 
great  work  w&s  ready  for  publloaCion,  the  sensitive  young  man  had 
ftafTitred  mueh  from  critics  and  censors.  Dr.  Ireland  points  out  thiit  the 
oocu(ilaiDt«  of  perdocution,  made  by  the  poet,  remind  us  of  the  ^ii.Ular 
complaints  of  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau.  We  are  given  a  descriprion  of 
Tuso's  personal  appeHnmce,  in  winch  the  following  facta  are  to  be 
DOt^:  The  orbits  of  the  eyes  were  unusually  large,  the  head  large, 
Um*  forehead  high  and  sloping  towards  the  top.  He  was  short-si^rliied 
and  bad  a  slight  stanuuer  in  his  speech.  From  his  own  confession,  lie  ai>- 
peara  to  have  been  over-indulgent  In  pleasures  and  rather  fond  of  good 
wIdm.  He  had  a  tenacious  memory,  an  unbounded  ambition  and  Jove 
of  i^lory,  and  a  keen  sense  of  injustice.  He  was  proud,  irritable,  and 
deeply  religtons.  And,  added  to  all  these,  was  the  melnnchoHa  which 
often  made  him  feel  what  he  himself  describes:  •*  Something,  I  Ivnow 
not  what,  is  whirling  iu  my  miud.**  These  susplcionn^  and  aberniilons 
made  it  impossible  for  his  friends  to  ignore  the  affection  which  was 
evident  ly  troubling  him,  so  he  whs  »ent  to  a  monastery  to  be  taken  cure 
of  by  the  monks,  from  which  he  escaped  before  his  mental  condition 
had  inuch  Improved.  While  laboring  under  ^e  idea  that  he  was  being 
peri»*^'Uted,  Tasso  saw  that  many  of  hin  associates  regarded  him  as 
inaaae.  To  the  belief,  widely  current  In  Italy  at  the  time,  that  the 
poei  had  gone  mad  througli  his  love  for  the  Princess  I,eononi,  Dr. 
Ireland  does  not  attach  much  credence.  Some  writers  have  held  that  the 
tmpri^onment  of  Tasso,  which  began  In  157!*,  was  the  cause,  instead  of 
the  result,  of  his  mental  derangement,  but  Dr.  Ireland  concludes  that 
they  fall  to  make  out  any  good  case.  While  In  prison^  Tasso  was  still 
Id  such  a  mental  condition  that  he  could  bewail  his  misfortunes  and 
orerwbelm  his  friends  with  {>etitions.  There  chu  be  little  doubt  of  the 
po«t>  lasanlty  at  this  lime,  for  Tasso  himself  descnbes  some  ^^syiup- 
tooM^  the  Import  of  which  no  one  acqu'ilnted  with  Insanity  can  fail  to 
IVsd.*^  He  complaint!  of  the  persecution  of  human  and  dlfihoUcal 
agviides,  aud  Is  troubled  by  the  apparition  of  splrlis.  His  mind  at  iltnes 
•MiDA  to  have  been  much  less  unhinged  than  at  others.  His  letter  to 
Prof.  Mercuriale,  In  the  summer  of  1583,  contains  his  own  account  of 
hia  maUdy  and  the  symptoms  are  unmistakable.  Or.  Ireland  concludes 
that  Taaso  was  Indeed  affected  with  that  form  of  insanity  which  is  now 
called  purenoia,  characterized  by  a  slow  evolution  of  mental  derange- 
nieut,  as  shown  by  delusions  of  suspicion  and  persecution,  halluclua- 
tiona,  and  perversions  of  judgment.  There  appears  to  have  been  no 
taer^itary  neurosis  in  his  family,  hut  It  Is  likely  that  the  anxiety  which 
Portia  suffered  before  his  birth  and  the  griefs  of  his  childhood  helped 
the  development  of  the  mental  derangement.  After  his  release  from 
prison  the  mind  of  Tasso  seems  still  to  have  retained  much  of  the  great 
power  that  characterized  It  when  unimpaired.  The  rest  of  the  poet's 
life  was  filled  with  unhapplncss  and  misfortune,  and  for  two  years,  at 
leaat,  after  leaving  his  prison  he  was  still  subject  to  his  strange  delu- 
ilnna,  and  his  actions  at.  this  time  remind  one  of  Swedenl>org.  He  died, 
after  a  foreboding  of  his  coming  eiul,  and  after  making  the  strHuge 
nN|ue«t  that  all  the  copies  of  the  "Jerusalem  Delivered,"  of  which 
ftboat  twenty  editiona  had  been  printed,  should  be  gathered  together 
aod  baroed. 

A.  F.  Chamberlahx. 
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TUttHKK,  Atymmftrical  condUions  met  with  in  the  faces  of  the  insane; 
vUk  aome  remarks  on  tite  dissoinUon  of  expression^  Journal  of  Mental 
8cl«Dce,  1802,  XXXVIII.  18. 

This  Is  a  consideration  of  **  certain  Asymmetrical  appearaoce«,  chiefly 
noticed  in  the  face,  by  which  we  can  actually  demonstrate  the  ex- 
istence of  paralysig  In  a  large  proportion  of  all  cases  of  Insanity.'* 
BilHterally  associnted  movementfl  have  been  chosen  for  study,  because 
thpy  are,  as  a  rule,  of  equal  atreaeth  on  each  side.  Asymmetry  of 
expression  is  not,  of  course,  conflnen  to  the  iDsane,  bat  is  to  be  found 
araonf^  nervous,  excitable  people,  relifrious  enthuBlaets,  and.  though 
rarely*  in  normal  individuals.  It  is  posfvtble  for  some  people  to  ^^volun- 
tarily produce  a  most  miir^ed  asymmetrical  condition  in  the  contraction 
of  the  muKcIes  of  oxprcpslon."  In  a  easi^  noted  by  Dr.  Turner,  there 
was  ^*a  strong  tendency  for  the  assynietrical  condition  to  become 
symmetrical/*  the  subject  needing  to  fix  his  attention  entirely  upon 
whar.  he  was  dolug  In  onler  to  prevent  the  coutraction  becoming 
equally  marked  on  both  sides.  ^^  Inequality  of  the  pupils  is  present  m 
one-fourth  of  the  c«ses  of  Insanity  on  admission,  and  In  chronic  cases  It 
becomes  more  common,  and  It  Is  most  common  in  general  paralysis.*' 
It  would  appf'ar  also  that  ^^the  right  pupil  Is  more  frequently  the 
larger,  the  dlffercute  t>clng  very  slight  In  the  recent  cases,  more  marked 
In  the  chronic."  From  present  evidence  it  Is  not  possible  to  state 
defiaitely  the  precise  lo^-allty  iu  each  hemisphere  the  paralysis  of  which 
baa  led  to  the  asymmetry.  *'  In  306  female  cases,  recent  admissions, 
the  tongue,  when  protruded,  was  deflected  from  the  middle  line  in 
80  Instances,  or  24  per  cent.''  It  would  seem  then  that  paralysis  la  the 
mufoleB  tliHt  protrude  the  tongue  prevails  to  about  the  same  extent  at 
it  does  in  the  musciCA  controlling  the  size  of  the  pupils.  The  muscles 
of  expression  here  considered  are.  In  the  upper  zone  of  the  face,  the 
occipitn-frontaiis  iiin]  corrui;ntor  nupfrcilii^  and  in  the  lower,  the  levator 
lahii  anptrioria  and  the  z)gomHtict<.  In  the  cases  of  fresh  admissions 
asymmetrical  nctlou  In  the  upper  zone  of  the  face  bears  to  asymmetrical 
action  In  the  lower  zone,  the  proi>oriion  3.7  to  1.  Among  Idiots,  and  In 
all  congenital  cases  of  weak-mludednesf,  the  lower  zone  la  most  fre- 
quently affected.  In  the  cases  of  Insane  females  the  **  frequency  with 
which  the  muscles  of  expresaion  of  the  lower  parts  of  the  face  are 
called  Into  pliiy  under  emotional  states,  which  would  In  the  sane  result 
In  expression  more  couflned  to  the  umsdes  of  the  upper  part,"  is 
noticeable.  In  other  words,  "  their  expressions  are  more  anlinal-llke, 
less  mental."  The  paper  Is  accompAoied  by  a  plate  containing  gravurea 
of  faces  of  melancholic  and  insane  womeu,  showing  asymmetry  of 
various  regions  of  the  face,  and  an  explanatorv  chart, 

A.  F.  Chamberlain. 

KlKRNAN,  iff  yrniiua  neuro<i«^  Alienist  and  Neurologist,  1892,  XIII. 
(I)  118. 

This  is  a  review  from  the  time  of  Aristotle  to  that  of  Lombroso,  of  ' 
the  doctrine  put  forward  by  the  Greek  philosopher  In  these  terms, ''  No 
excellent  soul  Is  exempt  from  a  mixture  of  mudness."  The  usual  ex- 
amples, chiefly  from  I^ombroso,  of  the  peculiarities  and  Idlosyncraalee 
of  genius  are  given.  Shortness  of  stature,  rachitis^  excessive  pallor, 
infirmities  of  the  body,  cerebral  and  cranial  lesions,  asymmetries,  and 
abnormalities  of  the  skull,  stammering,  left-handedness,  celibacy,  pre- 
cocity, mlsonelsm,  errahund  habits,  etc.  Dr.  Klernau  concludes,  "The 
alleged  intellectual  assr>cIation  of  Insanity  and  genius  would  seem, 
therefore,  to  be  justified,"  but  he  is  far  from  identifying  the  two. 
^^  Genius  Is  not  a  product  of  morbid  mind.  In  the  exceptional  Instances 
where  the  two  co-exist,  the  genius  is  'Evidence  of  a  healthy,  conservative 
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aent  struf^jj^llng:  with  the  iDcabua  of  dUcaEie/'  He  does  not  differ 
Iben  to  a  ^remi  extent  from  Dr.  FaoU,  who^c  apt  phrase,  **geuiU8  with 
a  neuroftlfl  **  is  better  suited  to  the  facts  of  the  case. 

RiOGA,  Ex4rrme  loss  of  miisrte  sense  in  a  phthigical  patient^  Journal  of 
Nenr.  and  Ment.  Die.  1S91  XVI.  437. 

CUofcal  caw,  10  year  old  girl,  phthisical,  sensation  everywhere  per- 
ttct^  reflexei^  normal,  luuRcular  co-ordination  of  upper  extreuiitiea 
Aonunl,  hnt  coordination  of  the  lower  extremities  was  noticeably 
wantioff,  especially  in  the  muficles  of  the  feet.  Trciitinent  by  electricity 
uid  tonics,  recovery  from  the  astasia,  but  death  from  phthisis. 

Another  patient  with  the  usual  symptoms  accompaaying  phthials  had 
iOftt  the  power  to  use  the  rl^ht  forearm  mid  hand;  deiith  from  phthisis. 
Tbe  connection  between  phthisic  and  muHiple  neuritis  seems  well 
aiublUhod. 

A.  H.  Pexrce. 
H&rrard. 

NOBLC«  Bepoft  of  a  case  of  nna!Mthe$ia  of  the  right  side^  etc.  Jour. 
K«v.  Ment.  Dia.  1891  XVI.  238. 

Patient,  twenty-nine  years  old,  had  suffered  from  rheumatism,  which 
hftd  left  him  with  a  somewhat  involved  he-art  trouble.  Upon  au  occa- 
ikm  of  anusually  violent  exertion  he  was  attacl^od  with  anaesthesia  of 
tht  ri^ht  side.  This  was  soon  succeeded  by  hyiteni'sthesia  of  the  same 
ikle  wich  paresis  of  ihe  left  side.  The  symptoms  manifested  were  prob- 
ably due  to  reflex  action  from  preputial  irritation. 

A.  U.  Pierce. 

BarraitL 

0-  S.  Weir  MiTCnEL,  Doctor  and palUnt^  p.  177. 

The  doctor  should  not  di)^  up  his  pnttent^s  symptoms.  Before  and 
after  Illness  is  the  time  to  cultivate  those  Inner  morals  which  pain  and 
weakness  usually  kill.  Women  are  prone  to  confess  too  much  to  the 
p>bysicUn,  and  illness  breeds  a  passion  for  confessions  and  even  for 
dlatortloo.  Women  warp  morally  if  long  nervously  ill.  Phyficians  of 
an  c^utarles  have  probably  agreed  most  on  rest.,  diet  and  exerci-ie. 
The  best  do  what  U  rlf^hr,  but.  often  give  foolish  re.isons  for  It.  All 
alwars  look  beyond  drues.  Instruments  to  measure  temperature,  pulse, 
eic.»n»ve  Improved  the  doctor's  hand,  eye  and  judgment.  The  doctor 
maftt  not  read  the  riot  act  to  feelings  nor  poultice  them  too  much,  must 
not  be  too  sympathetic  and  murtt  be  the  grave  of  all  secrets.  Few 
things  are  so  delightful  an  convalescence.  Numberless  tissues  and 
■K>iecules  are  helnjr  restored,  more  rapidly  than  in  the  growth  of  chlld- 
Ksod.  The  physician  who  has  not  been  ill  U  imperfectly  educat^td. 
fWn  Is  usually  the  prayer  of  the  nerves  for  healthy  blood.  People 
kam  It  in  very  different  ways.  Sickly  children  are  usually  spoiled  by 
tBdulgence.  The  worse  the  weather  the  better  the  exercise  out  of 
doors.  Girls  should  be  trained  Just  like  boyA  till  adolescence;  some 
even  team  to  box.  Camp  life  for  women  with  swlnuulng,  shooting, 
climbing,  fishing,  etc.,  are  recommended. 

The  (iudden  insanity  of  Guy  de  Maupassant  may  well  raise  the  ques- 
tion uf  the  legitimateness  of  the  alinii  of  a  school  of  art  that  ^eeks  to 
reproduce  senj^ation  a^  its  highest  aim.  If  a  man  of  ijreat  ^cni^ltiveDess 
callivate  It  with  drugs  and  excesses,  or  would  go  about  witliout  his 
ikln,  or  look  f^trai^ht  Into  the  sun,  hcis  not  a  Promethean  martvr  toart, 
liut  simply  lacki«  phy»tlologii-al  common  sense.  The  persistent  dwelling, 
too,  OD  things  not  of  highest  signlticenee  must  also  tend  to  upset  the 
aiad.     Heine.  Baudeclalre,  Byron,  Musset,  Jules  de  Goucourt  aud  the 
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lonit  IU(  ot  fcifted  men  who  voald  not  acoept  the  ordinary  limltatfon 
9t  mind  In  bodr  hare  soaiethlo^  clearly  wron^  about  them.  Theirs  is 
a  wruuK  theory  ol  art  and  of  life. 

Ou  )£aarier^8  Peter  Ibbetson  U  an  aatohlo^^raphy  of  a  man  who 
durit))c  Fidole^cem^e  grew  morbUlly  ^en^ltlve  and  bashful,  though  a  man 
of  hHiuiMime  and  iinpoaiii|(  pr«eeoc«.  He  meeta  a  beaatlful  duteheas, 
N«^  ;rQs  out  to  be  an  old  playmate,  dream<>  a  striking  dream 

>l  flDd«  abe  bad  dreamed  at  the  same  time  the  same  dream 
iU^Utf  UmA  Uke  man  he  thought  his  ancle  la  his  father  be 
k  And  Is  UBprlMoed  for  life.    For  23  years  his  dreams  are  rilled 

V  wlthlUa  liMtlfal  ladr.    They  wen*  married,  visited  many 

•c«>u«<a  aad  laada.  BrvrjrtliiafC.  Ukelr  dress,  home,  conversation  were  as 
natural  as  If  reaL  At  Ivagtb  be  dreams  she  died  (Just  a^  she  did  Id 
VwUHy  do\  and  kas  mm  MSack  of  mk-ldal  mania,  and  i<;  transferred  to  the 
MsdnbtHk*^  JkB  IsUnrtov  vkli  her  spirit  greets  him  and  he  dies  as  he 
•oMnnI  bis  aMry. 

Dr.  9.  W«lr  miclMlU  In  kit  noircK  Far  in  the  Forest,  describes  several 
toy  as  wt  all^t  aarTMH  ailment  and  a  curious  partnership  between  a 
NiM  4iHt  a  diMC  Bsas,  tiM  former  b^BK  a  Swedenborgian  dominated 
m^  F»«l  Prwtoa  has  the  restless  vivacitv  of  slightly 
aa4  Hktt  men  of  his  type  resembled  certa^  Im- 
WMIV  IMMtat  attiMM,  Aftd  bad  a  like  attractiveness.  He  was  easily 
ptaMMAkMAvWiMMMiyliBgtbtoeacmpepUiif  andaslii^ht  but  pa!n- 
M  wftMv  iMd  ttlMbll  •!  tvaortiuff  to  opium,  a  habit  most  easily 
WMI* Mi4  MVtat  tv>  bn^ak.  BU  moral  energy  gradually  was  lo^t,  his 
WVMVtf  VMiilb<4.  and  erro  life  la  the  backwoods  could  not  save  him. 
S5^rMM«  ^M^lM  «4ancMrlaacaUy  lost  Ids  love  of  the  drug. 
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T48TB  AND  SMELU 
t  &  B.  8k.  ttULBT*  Pa.  D.«  UatretvitT-  ot  Kuita^. 
VoiftteUmeirt 


fSuTiim^m  ntmrj,  Ftete,  18U, 


el  le  pise- 


lA  tlUft  valMble  cMtribuilM 
KiUmI  rtfcr  <uj>>  Igijjo; 

KiMot  ftttd  oHwn  10  etasitfy 


to  our  knowledge  of  the  odors,  the 
are  dUcusaed,  more  especially  those 
oC  vapor  and  iti^  expHu^ion  by  heat. 
that  poaaess  an  odor,  but  moed  of  the 
Various  attempts  have  been  made  by 
odor»,  but  the  task  is  a  difficult  one. 

^ W  bMOil  upon  the  chemical  composition  of  the  organic 

flM  quMtfOtt  Mtumlly  arise*,  la  there  any  relation  r>etween 

c<im|Ki«llion  and  odorlr    From  some  studies  that  have  been 

re  seems  to  b«>  a  relation  between  the  odor  and  the  atomic 

\^  the  odor  U  la  a  craaK  measure  Independent  of  the  chemical 

It  must  dMMOd  vpon  the  molecular  arrangement  of  the 

^  ccH*iiift  to  niYolTe  the  discussion  of  isomeric  bodies,  and 

Ut*  more  complex  hydrocarbons. 

:.Hi»  of  extracting  perfumes;  expression,   distil- 

s   oudeumfre,   a   pneumatic   process,   and   finally,    a 

n  Ui  vttUtlle  liquids.    From  the  various  products  thus 

'       luvta,  pomada«|etc  ,  of  commerce  are   ob- 

ibteof  claaiUoallon  of  natnrNl  odors  Is  of 

...    ol  speolile  deeoription   In   regu^  to    the 

119  |H'rruiQ«a. 

i  thtt  (K*rtviMt  are  propagated  by  the  emission  ot 
•tH^uA  particle,  heuce  the  laws  of  dlfiiision  and  of 
bv  studlcHi.      liuC  little  is  luown  of  the  difl^lon 
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sotldfL,  but  the  diffu<?1on  of  Uqafds  has  been  thoronichly  stndled. 
U  U  evideut  that  the  vulalilily  of  h  Hquld  may  be  expressed  by 
the  weight  of  the  liquid  that  evaporates  per  ficoond  from  a  square 
millimeter  of  surface,  at  a  given  temperature.  This  weight  is  pro- 
portional to  the  excess  of  the  maximum  tension  of  the  vapor  at 
that  temperature  over  the  tension  that  the  vapor  possesBes  la 
the  air,  and   furthermore   this   welf^ht   varies   In   inverse  ratio  to  the 

KeMure  of  the  air,  there  being  a  special  factor  for  each  liquid.  Oa 
Is  account  evaporation  is  of  value  in  the  determlnatlou  of  the  purit  v 
of  a  liquid.  The  phe-vapaiv  described  by  the  author  is  really  a  small 
hydrometer^  floating  In  uloohol.  At  the  upper  end  of  this  instrument 
!•  a  cup  into  which  the  volatile  liquid  ia  poured.  This  cup  slides  up 
and  dowu  in  front  of  a  graduated  senle.  As  the  liquid  evaporates,  of 
eottrte  the  in:3trumcnt  floats  considerably  higher  after  some  time.  Ether 
k  taken  as  a  standard  of  comparison.  The  laws  that  govern  evapora- 
tSoQ,  when  the  surface  is  notezposed  freely  to  ovaporation,  as  when  it  is 
eoTerc>d  with  some  non-absorbing  membrane,  are  of  Bi>ecial  interest  and 
have  been  the  subject  of  a  series  of  experiments  by  the  author  and  M. 
Ouitave  Robin.  The  Instrument  ca) let!  an  o(/arrf>m^rpr  gives  what  may 
be  called  the  measure  of  the  intensity  of  a  perfume,  as  it  is  designed  to 
determine  the  weight  of  the  vapor  that  must  be  evaporated  and  must 
flod  its  way  into  tbe  nasal  passages,  before  the  operator  can  perceive 
the  o<ior.  Indeed,  it  Is  proposed  to  use  it  to  estloiate  the  comparative 
value  of  difTerent  perfumes. 

Thf  olfactometer  consists  of  a  glass  cylinder  supporting,  by  a  cork 
In  ttJ>  upper  end,  two  tubes  sliding  the  cue  within  the  other,  the  outer 
tnhe  ^>e1ng  of  paper  and  the  inner  of  glass  graduated  in  rallllmeters. 
and  pfojei'tiiig  above  the  apparatus,  wnere  it  termiDates  in  a  forked 
tube  cnrrriug  a  glass  stop-cock.  The  forked  tube  is  introduced  into  the 
aoAtrilK  during  the  experiment,  and  a  small  quantity  of  any  odorous 
••bdianoe  is  placed  In  the  outer  cylinder  by  a  pipette,  through  the 
oMning  that  is  provided  for  that  purpose.  The  operator  then  notes  the 
tme,  inspires  the  air  regularly,  and  slowly  raises  the  tube.  He  notes 
tbe  time  when  he  first  perceives  the  odor,  which  has  penetrated  through 
tbe  p»per,  aud  reads  the  mark  on  the  graduated  tube. 

By  DUiug  the  tube  with  carboule  acid  gas  it  Is  possible  to  determine 
tlie  proportion  of  the  volume  of  gas  absorbed  at  each  inspiration  to  the 
total  volume  of  the  tube.  By  menus  of  a  pneumograph  it  Is  possible 
toobtiiln  a  record  of  the  inspirations  aud  thus  what  may  be  called  the 
coefllriernt  of  Inspiration.  The  record  is  made  upon  the  blackened 
enrfat'e  of  a  pa|)er  attached  to  a  cylinder,  which  slowly  revolves.  An 
lnter<-»ting  series  of  cuts  ifl  given  to  illuHrate  the  efiiect  of  Inspiration 
of  difTerent  odors. 

The  0Htuaory  organs  of  BtlideuM  Ariel^  Frederick  Tuckerman,  M.  D.— 
Joarnal  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  Vol.  XXVI.  p.  85. 

The  author  describes  in  detail  the  circnmvallatc  papilla,  with  the 
ta«t4'-halbs^  also  the  gustatory  ridges  and  the  fungiform  paptllte.  Fn 
rvgani  to  the  gustatory  ridges  of  this  animal  it  may  be  noticed  that 
there  are  structural  chanicteri*  common  to  both  the  clrcuravallate  type 
of  tast«-area  and  the  bulb-bearing  ridges  of  OrniVA^ri/nr/itM.  The 
ridge«  of  BfUdens  furnish  an  intermediate  stage  In  the  process  of 
dev-'lopment  of  the  former  from  the  latter;  the  more  recent  from  the 
aon-  primitive  type  of  the  tacite-area.  Hence  an  Important  link  In  the 
history  of  this  development  U  supplied,  and  now  that  two  types  are 
tDnnd  together.  It  Is  possible  that  further  Investigation  will  reveal  the 
foUate  type  in  lis  simplest  form  co-exertlng  with  tnem. 
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A  note  upon  the  difturbance  of  the  mam  of  taste  after  the  amputation  of 
th€  loni/ue,  Frederick  Petersou,  M.  D.,  Bledical  Record  Vol.  XXXVIU. 
p.  230. 

There  has  always  been  K>*eat  difficulty  in  tniclDK  the  course  of  the 
nerves  of  taste,  and  the  dUiHbution  of  the  flnal  taste  AlamentA.  It  bM 
been  pretty  well  denioustrated  that  there  are  8i)eclal  areas  of  the 
toDf^uo  where  certain  taHtes  may  be  perceived  and  others  that  are  sus- 
ceptible to  dilT*ereiit  tastes.  The  author  has  had  au  excepclooal 
opportunity  for  making  sorao  experiments  on  the  phenomeua  of  taste, 
upon  two  patients  whose  tongues  had  been  removed. 

The  tirsl  pntieut  could,  when  liquids  were  ji^lven  him  to  swallow,  taste 
bitter,  ftwent  find  salt  substances,  but  not  acid  ?:ub-'tanceB.  Special  tests, 
made  on  definite  localities,  resulted  in  fladlog  that  bitterness  was  feebly 
perceived  by  the  soft  palate,  strougly  by  the  posterior  wall  of  the 
pharynx,  while  sweetneas  was  not  f^»ereeived  at  all,  except  on  the  pos- 
terior wall  of  the  pharynx.  Saltness  was  not  perceived  either  by  the 
palate  or  the  pharynx,  but  probably  by  the  surface  of  the  eplf^lottls. 
The  galvanic  current,  when  applied  to  the  parts,  produced  no  sensation 
of  taste. 

Another  noticeable  fact  was  that  the  sense  of  smell  was  entirely 
abolished  after  the  removal  of  the  tongue,  so  that  the  patient  could 
distinguish  no  odor  whatever  even  in  such  strong  smelling  substances 
as  tar,  iodiform  or  oil  of  wiotergreen.  In  the  case  of  the  second  patient, 
whoae  tongue  had  been  removed,  l>e!(ide6  the  inability  to  dlstinguUh 
acids,  sweets  could  not  be  at  all  recognized. 


The  education  of  the  $enst  of  sfMll^  BchDelder.— Medical  News,  YoL 
XXXVIII.  452. 

Comparatively  little  has  been  done  In  making  use  of  the  sense  of 
smell  in  dlagtiosis,  for  the  reason  that  so  far  no  one  has  been  able  to 
classify  or  describe  the  diflereut  odors.  The  author  looks  forward  to 
the  day  when  It  will  be  pos&ible  to  aecnmutate  and  transmit  experieoce 
In  the  matter  of  smell  as  we  now  do  in  reference  to  the  other  senses. 

Snr  leg  minimums  perrrptibles  de  quelques  odeura^  H.  Jacques  Passy. — 
Comptes  rendus,  Vol.  CXIV.  306. 

The  experiments  made  are  for  the  purpose  of  flnding  out  the 
smallest  amount  of  any  specified  odor  that  is  perceptible  In  a  liter  of 
air.  A  sot  of  standard  solutions  Is  prepared,  each  contuinlug  one 
hundredth  as  m\ich  of  the  substance  as  the  previous  one  iu  the  series. 
Then  one  drop  of  the  last  dilution  is  introduced  into  the  liter  flask,  Che 
bottom  of  which  has  been  previously  warmed,  to  render  evaporation 
complete.  After  waiting  long  enough  to  allow  the  odor  to  diffuse  itself 
through  tbo  tlask,  the  ^experimenter  smells  of  Its  contents  and  if  he 
cannot  distinguish  the  odor,  he  repeats  the  experiment  with  the  next 
stronger  solution,  till  It  is  just  posffible  to  distinguish  the  odor.  When 
greater  accuracy  i»  demanded,  several  intermediate  solutions  may  be 
made  up  between  the  last  two  solutions  tested.  This  method  has  been 
proven  to  ponsesi  several  advantages,  not  the  least  of  which  is  the 
fact  that  the  observer  can  make  the  tests  nnder  normal  conditions. 
The  alcohol  employed  should  be  absolutely  pure  or  an  error  may  t>e 
Introduced. 

The  following  results  show  the  minlmnm  quantity  that  Is  percep- 
tible In  a  liter  of  air;  the  results  being  expressed  In  thousandtJis  of  a 
milligrum:— 
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The  rtitTeretJt  sUigea  of  the  experiment  miiy  be  defined  as  1,  emelllDg 
nothing;  2d,  stnelliug  someth'mg  that  it  Is  not  possible  to  define^  and  3, 
Abllitv  to  a&ine  the  odor  correctly.  The  flf^urea  found  agree  quite 
closely  with  those  determined  by  Valeiitiu  aiAuy  years  ago. 

On  the  nerve  eupply  of  the.  t^nse  of  taste^  JohD  Ferguson,  M.  A., 
M.  D.— Medical  News,  1890  Vol.  LVII.  .395. 

ft  Is  quite  generally  admitted  that  the  Ungual  branch  of  the  fifth 
nerve  and  the  gustatory  branchea  of  the  glo.48opharyngeal  carry  the 
Dcrve  dbred  of  Caste  to  the  tongue  and  palate.  Are  these  the  real 
inpply  to  the  parts  of  taste,  or  do  they  simply  carry  nerve  fibres  of 
ta«u^  to  the  tongue  and  palate?  The  author  has  had  an  excellent  oppor- 
tunity to  observe  a  case  in  which  there  was  a  total  loss  of  taste  on  Che 
left  side  of  the  tongue,  even  to  the  Up.  An  autopsy  was  made  which 
prored  that  the  nerve  supply  of  taste  for  the  top  and  anterior  part  of 
the  »ldcs  of  the  tongue  comes  from  the  fifth  nerve  and  enter  the 
superior  maxilliiry  divlalon  of  the  same  nerve.  The  course  then 
mujit  be  from  the'  superior  maxillary  nerve  into  the  spheno-palatine 
raAgHoD,  thence  by  the  vidian  through  the  vidian  canal  to  Che  gangli- 
Form  eulargemont  of  the  facial,  along  this  to  the  chorda  tympani, 
through  the  chorda  tympanl  into  the  lingual,  a  branch  of  Che  Inferior 
maxillary  of  the  fifth. 

Hie  cooeluFion  xa  also  reached  that  the  vidian  Is  not  a  motor  root 
pMSlng  from  the  facial  to  the  spheuo-palittine  ganglion,  but  a  sensory 
nerve  of  the  special  sense  of  taste  from  the  spheuo-palatlne  ganglion  of 
the  second  division  of  the  fifth  nerve  to  the  seventh  or  facial ;  also  nerve 
Ibres  of  caste  for  the  baclc  of  the  tongue,  fauces  and  soft  palate  cannot 
be  e«nied  by  the  chorda  tympani.  Proof  Is  also  adduced  that  the  root 
of  the  glossopharyngeal  nerve  does  not  contain  any  fibres  of  the  special 
tetue  of  taste. 

The  route  Chen  for  the  sense  of  taste,  bo  far  us  the  glossopharyngeal 
U  concerned,  would  be  from  the  root  of  the  fifth  through  Us  third 
division  to  the  otic  ganglion,  from  this  by  the  small  petrosal  to  the 
gnngUou  of  the  seventh,  thence  to  the  tympanic  plexus,  again  by  the 
tympanic  branch  to  the  petrous  ganglion  of  the  flo.ssopharyngcai  and 
by  tbU  latter  to  the  back  of  tlie  tongue,  fauces  and  palate. 

In  a  criticism  on  the  above  article  In  the  Medical  News,  Vol.  LVII. 

p.  I&l,   by  Dr.  Chas.  L.  Dana,  he  asserts  that  while  the  researches 

.\qi^  S4'em  to  prove  that  loss  of  taste  is  due  to  a  disease  of  the  vidian 

they  do  not  prove  so  conclusively  that  the   glossopharyngeal 

has  no  gustatory  functions. 


Air  'a  phy$i'Aopie  compareJt  de  Vol^acHonj  If.  Kaphael  Dubois.— 
Ctynptes  Rendus,  Vol.  CXI.  60. 

The  olfactory  organs  of  mollusks  have  been  studied  by  numerous  ez- 
perimeaiers,  but  so  far  little  has  been  learned  of  the  mechanism  of  the 
organi  or  of  their  mude  of  acting.  It  Is  a  fact  that  many  odor»  excite 
the  organ  of  smell  of  Helix  Foniatla,  a  mollusk  well  adapted  to  experl- 
ineou  on  the  special  senses.  'I'he  birge  tcntucles  are  more  sf^nsitive 
other  parts,  while  that  of  the  small  tantaeles,  though  considerable, 
b  notably  leas  than  that  of  the  large  ones.  As  far  as  the  rest  nf  the 
«xt«rnaJ  coTeriug  of  the  mollusk  is  concerned,  it  Is  excited  by  only  a 
few  odoriferous  substances.  'Inhere  la  greater  sensibility  at  the  ex- 
Inemlly  of  the  large  tentacles,  though  It  is  apparent  throughout  Che 
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whotf  lenfT^i*  The  exrierimenis  on  buaIIe  were  made  hy  eeparatinf;  the 
tenUurles  and  el08iDg  the  end  with  a  clamp,  then  these  were  put  into  a 
VM«el  contalnlnf;  roolat  air  and  it  was  noticed  that  after  a  time  t>ie 
moyewenU  at  the  tentacles  ceaaed,  bat  if  some  strong  vapor,  like  that 
of  benzine,  wa«  Introdaced  into  the  yeesel  the  movemcDts  would  begin 
again  with  great  activity.  From  theae  experiments  and  others  in  the 
tame  line,  the  author  conclude?  that  it  Is  the  sensibility  of  the 
aegmentfl  that  Is  tlntt  excited,  ihea  this  senaatlon  U  transferred  by 
GontractloD,  which  in  ita  turn  ajritates  mechanically  the  nerve  terminals 
and  It  conveyed  to  the  sensorial  nerve  centers.  The  first  excitation  la 
mechanical,  just  like  that  which  produces  the  seDsation  of  touch. 

PurthfT  ohaervationM  on  the  development  of  tasU  organ*  in  man.  Dr. 
Frederick  'IHickerman. — Journal  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  Vol. 
XXIV.  p.  130. 

In  the  toogue  of  the  human  embryo  of  the  tenth  week,  the  organs 
were  ao  slightly  developed  an  to  be  hardly  worthy  of  notice,  but  In  the 
examination  of  the  tongue  of  tlie  foetus  of  the  fourteenth  week  It  was 
noticed  ttiat  the  upper  surface  wus  more  or  less  marked  by  papillary 
elevations  of  the  mucus  membrane.  The  difl'erent  layers  of  the 
epithelium  were  aUo  studied.  The  striated  muscle  fibres  were  clearly 
to  ha  seen,  but  the  stride  were  exceedingly  faint.  Some  papillse  of  the 
circumvallate  type,  in  the  early  stages  of  development,  were  present, 
and  the  future  position  of  the  trachea  was  clearly  indicated.  Lateral 
gustatory  organs  could  be  perceived  ut  the  sides  of  the  back  of  the 
tongue.  But  little  could  bu  learned  of  ilie  structure  of  the  bulbs  In  the 
circamvallate  papillae. 

Ueber  da^i  VorhandaHn  von  Oeachmackiempjlndung  m  Kehlkopf,  Dr.  P. 
Micheison. — Archlv  fur  pathologische  Auatomie  and  Physlologle  und 
fur  kliulsche  Medlcln.  Vol.  CXxTlI.  389. 

The  author  has  studied  the  special  functions  of  the  taste  cells  of  the 
Inner  portion  of  the  trachea.  He  experimented  on  25  persons,  by  put- 
ting iuto  the  throat  upon  the  end  of  a  bougie  conceutrated  solutions  of 
Quinine  and  of  saccharine.  Seventeen  persons  were  able  to  distinguish 
the  bitter  taste  of  the  former,  three  thought  It  bitterish  and  the  rest 
were  In  doubt  as  to  the  taste.  With  the  saccharine  solution  all  but 
three  of  the  twenty-five  could  recognize  the  sweet  taste.  There  was 
one  special  case  in  which  the  bitter  could  not  be  detected  at  all,  while 
the  sweet  could  be  readily  r<*oognized.  Si^rae,  in  reply  to  a  que-tion  as 
to  the  locality  where  the  sensation  was  recognized,  said  it  was  where 
the  solution  was  applied,  others  that  It  was  lu  tiiat  region,  while  some 
aimply  locat*^d  it  deep  in  the  throat,  llie  electric  current  was  also 
applied  to  the  .lame  localities,  and  it  was  noticed  that  the  application 
of  out*  pole  produced  the  sensation  of  an  add  taste  and  the  other  of  an 
alkaline  taste. 

S'ur  in  norme  de  Vceuite  olfactive  (olfactie)^  Zwaardemaker.— Archives 
"  eriandalses,  XXV.  131. 

i  the  average  acateness  of  the  sense  of  smell  accurately  measured 
in  21  persons  with  the  author's  olfactometer,  a  norm  Is  reached  on 
which  Is  based  a  system  of  measarlng  and  recording  the  acateness  of 
smell,  modeled  after  that  in  use  by  oculUts  for  visual  acuteness.  The 
olfactie  or  average  liU^mum  perceptible  of  smell  Is  the  unit  taken  for 
these  measurements.  TBe  average  for  a  table  of  proper  proportions  of 
these  substances  and  picture?  of  the  olfactometer  ainy  be  found  In  the 
original.  When  the  mixed,/»dor9  ai-e  delivered  to  the  same  nostril  It 
might  be  supposed  that  they  neutralized  each  other  by  some  chemical 
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or  phyvioal  chftnge,  but  this  U  out  ojf  the  question  when  each  nostril 
rpc«"Wr«  a  sinjfle  odor,  when  the  phcuomenon  is  no  less  to  be  observed. 
Bj  th»f  adoption  of  porous  eartJieDware  cylinders  in  his  olfactometer, 
Zva\rdemaker  18  enabled  to  make  tejits  with  any  odoroiiiii  ttolution  of 
deflolie  dilution  and  most  Important  of  all  to  make  them  with  (.-hcmioal 
substances  of  known  formula;,  it  is  to  be  hoped  Uiat  the  author  will 
coDtitiuo  bis  Rtudies  in  this  interesting  and,  until  his  Investigationg 
and  thojte  of  Aronsohn,  rather  nusuoceagfuUy  worked  field.  The  21 
perM>o»  (furnishing  34  normal  nostrils)  is  1.5  degrees  on  the  olfact- 
ometer (i.e.,  ihey  could  jost  perceive  the  odor  furulBbod  by  the  inside 
8tirfac*e  of  a  vnlcanl/ed  rubber  tubf  of  8  mras.  bore  when  1.5  cm.  were 
czpM«d).  The  figure  occurring  mo»t  frequently,  however,  was  0.7 
dearer* ;  and  Zwaardemukcr's  own  minwinm  is  1.0.  The  figures  for  the 
cstM  «x«mined.  as  also  those  for  some  visual  tests  made  by  the  author, 
Appear  lu  the  original. 

09tmpem$ati&n  von   Oeruchtin  miitflft  dru  Dopptlriechmt$»tr8y  Zwaard^ 
-Forischrltte  der  Medlcin,  1889  Vol.  VII.  721. 


» 
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Br  a»«  of  his  simple  olfactometer  the  author  has  been  enabled  to 
verify,  amplify  and  give  numerical  exactness  to  the  empirical  observa- 
tion of  perfumers,  physicians  and  others  that  certain  odors  do  not  blend 
tmiaeotralize  each  orher.  In  this  way  the  odor  of  vulcanized  rubber 
mmy  neutralize  the  oiior  of  cedar  wood,  gum  benswin,  paraHlne  wax, 
balum  tola,  and  in  turn  be  neutrallxed  by  any  one  of  them  if  the  odors 
are  rightly  graded  In  Inteniiity ;  if  the  right  proportion  ia  not  observed 
«Uber  one  or  the  other  prevails. 

SPACE,  TIME. 

LiPPS,  Die  Bawnuin^dianvng  und  die  Angenbenegung^  Zeitschrlft  fdr 
Pfjch.  a.  Pbys.  der  Slnoesorgane,  1802  III. 

TTiI*  is  mainly  a  criticism  of  "eye-movement"  theory,  from  the 
fftJU]d[>olut  taken  in  other  writings  of  the  author.  Llppa  insists  on  the 
dittiCiLtioQ  between  what  is  reallv  seen  and  what  is  inferred,  be  the 
**MeiniE  **  normal  or  abnormal.  Such  optical  illusions  as  the  apparent 
Ifteqaanty  of  dlstanoea  and  of  Une  lengths  are  simply  a  result  of  our 
eOMpaiiton  — a  matter  of  judgment.  Eye-movementa  help  us  to  form 
OBT  rpace-consclousnesB  by  giviuf?  clearness  and  certainty  to  perception. 
VVrtoerTDore,  if  we  regard  the  field  of  vision  as  a  section  of  the  larger 
flpft<^«»-wortd,  which  we  survey  by  moving  our  eyes  or  turning  our  head, 
mt  may  say  that  the  position  (and  change  of  poi^itlon)  of  the  visual  field 
|>  BBcasttred  bv  such  movements,  without  admitting  that  the  relative 
povldoo  of  points  in  tiiHt  field  is  afiected. 

We  do  not  ate  distance;  wejfuloe  one  object  to  be  more  or  less  remote 

tkm  anoiher.     In  thi«,  as  in  other  sense-perceptions,  we  bfh'eve  that  we 

pcrvrive  Foniethinir.  which  in  reality  we  do  not  perceive.    'J'he   form  of 

oor  vl»nHl  field  la  Ilk*^wlfie  the  outcome  of  judgment.    The  inference,  not 

olour  «»rigiuHl,  but  of  our  developed   space-eonsclonsnesA,  is  baaed  on 

<7«-mf*vi  uienta,    and    especially    upon    convergeoce-sensations.     The 

odxinni  fiold  of  vision  la  no  more  a  hollow  sphere  than  It  is  a  plane:   in 

U*!  Miocular  vision  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  spherical  field.  The 

^'  \  t,"  which  is  supposed  to  sweep  round  in  inimense  circles,  is 

Hi  -n.     The   polntj^   succcpslvely    fixated  range   themselvea    tu 

cir  i^e  of  the  dom*>-shape of  the  vIpuuI  field— h  shape  given  It 

bj ' ,,        :.,*e,  insomuch  as  we  perceive  no  dificrence  in  thos"  sensations 

McoDvrrgcoce,  which  have  come  to  be  distance   slffns,  and  therefore 

RffuU  the  objects  to  which  they  correspond  as  equally  Cistaut  from  ua. 

Tb«  consciousness  tliat  obji'cts  are  at  dif event  distances  from  us  tenda 

tocorrect  our  perception  of  their  size.    Hence,  a  conflict  between  per- 
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ceptloD  and  the  after-estlniHte.  It  the  claim  of  the  former  could  not  be 
reprcased,  our  field  of  vUlon  would  really  be  Bpherical ;  as  It  l8»  the 
Jtction  of  euoh  a  form  \»  hurmle&a,  provided  It  be  not  mistaken  for  reality. 
The  probability  of  completely  setting  aside  ihe  evidence  of  perception 
decreaseit  when  the  contrast  between  It  and  the  correction  ur^ea  by  ex- 
perience is  too  broad,  or  when  the  motives  for  such  correction  are'  not 
forcible  enoufi^h.  In  the  latter  case,  the  convergence-seaeations  are  not 
deflnlce,  or  are  not  closely  connected  with  the  consciousness  of  size  and 
distance.  The  Influence  of  these  conditions  sufflces  to  explain  certain 
optical  lllufitona  without  brlnf^lo^  in  the  eye-movement  theory.  To  our 
indirect  vision,  a  slanting  line  seems  vertical,  because  our  Indefinite 
consciousness  of  its  position  does  not  force  us  to  corr«H;t  the  perception, 
I,  e.,  to  lengthen  In  thought  the  dij^tance  of  Its  farther  end.  The  appar- 
ent curvature  of  straight  lines  is  easily  understood  when  we  remember 
that  Btraiehtuesfl  is  not  given  in  perception,  bat  Is  a  subjective  product, 
and  that  the  distance-relations  out  of  which  It  grows  are  liable  to  vary 
with  the  changing  cflect  of  convergcnce-soasatrons.  When  these  sensa- 
tions correspond  to  the  malu  point  of  regard,  the  curvature  la  less 
marked,  becaose  they  indicate  with  special  clearncsR  the  position  and 
distance  of  the  points  In  the  Hue.  When  they  have  been  trained  by  ex- 
perience, as  in  the  case  of  short  distances,  they  yield  an  Ituniediate  im- 
pression of  true  distance  and  re&l  magnitude ;  but  when  such  experience 
is  lacking,  as  it  must  be  for  greater  distances  and  very  acute  angles, 
their  worth,  as  distance  signs,  U  merely  analogical. 

If  we  fixate  the  middle -point  of  a  straight  line,  without  regard  to  any 
point  outside,  the  contradiction  between  perception  and  realUy  Is  less 
striking;  the  nuturuUy  favored  straightness  asserts  Itself;  there  is 
scarce  an  appearance  of  curvature.  The  illusion  is  more  striking  when 
we  view  the  line  with  reference  to  a  point  outside,  because  the  contra- 
diction is  greater.  Observation  of  lines  that  seem  to  bear  towards  the 
eye,  concavely  or  convexly,  shows  that  the  chief  point  of  regard  and 
our  ** spatial  middle-point"  may  coincide,  but  not  that  they  necessarily 
do  so.  Our  consciouiiness  of  curvature  is  therefore  variable,  and  Is  con- 
ditioned, not  by  the  laws  of  eye-movement,  but  by  our  own  mode  of 
apprehension.  The  same  holds  good  of  our  space-estimate  and  Us  re- 
sults. The  ground  seems  to  rise  towards  the  horizon,  not  because  we 
raise  our  eyes,  but  because  we  underrate  the  distance  of  remotest  points. 
Hie  right  eye  undermeapureB  a  line  on  the  left,  and  vlce-ven»a,  thM^ause 
owing  to  the  acutenesa  of  the  angle,  we  undervalue  the  distance  difi'er- 
ences  between  the  line  and  the  remoter  eye.  In  blnocuiar  vision,  the 
nearer  eye  guides  our  estimate  according  to  the  principle  of  '''habitual 
average  Valuation,'*  and  the  Judgment  thu-4  formed  aflects  monocular 
vision.  The  same  principle  ac(H)unt8  for  errors  in  measuring  vertical 
distance?,  and  for  the  over-estimate  of  horizontal  distances  on  the  left 
as  compared  with  those  on  the  right. 

E.  Pack. 

De  Memhe,  VipoUst  degli  spazi  a  n  dimenHoni  in  rapporio  con  la  p$i- 
cologia  e  la  gno9fo\ogiay  Riv.  di  flics,  sclent.  1891  (2)  X.  688. 

On  the  principle  that  geometry  of  n  dlmeuiaions  Is  merely  algebra 
written  In  metanhor,  De  Memme  criticises  the  hypothesis  of  Helnaholtz 
and  its  application,  by  De  Sausaure,  to  physicaraud  chemical  problems. 

Falk,  VfTSUche  uhfrdit  Raumschatsung  mit  Hulff.  von  ArmkeneguyiQ€n» 
Inaug.  Diss.,  Dorpat,  18*.K),  p.  5$. 

Falk  studied  the  absolute  and  relative  error  In  judglog  space  dUtancen 
by  a  movement  of  tlie  forearm.  The  forearm  was  supported  from  elbow 
to  fiuger-tip  In  a  convenient  carriage  moving  nloug  a  slide;  this  carriage 
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oonld  be  stopped  flt  either  end  at  denlred  points  so  that  the  distance 
movwl  orer  coiild  be  conveniently  and  aecuratoly  read  off.  By  aid  of 
certAiii  appllAuces  the  apparatus  wan  Hervleeable  for  the  methods  of 
rljfht  and  wrooR  cases  aud  of  the  average  error.  There  was  also  used  a 
eombtnatlon  of  the  meth<xl  of  right  aod  wrong  caees,  and  of  the 
ja«t  observable  difierence^  which  ha?  nothlug  iu  Its  favor  and  Its 
complexity  ngaiupt  it.  Ac  other  points  the  aathor  is  too  mm^h 
dominated*  by  methods  hardly  applicable  to  the  variable  character 
of  hi»  resnlt^.  The  niovementa  varied  from  1  to  20  cm.,  and  were  made 
wi'^-  '^^  "Moulder  joint  as  a  pivnt,  moving  through  an  angle  of  from 
af'  ■  W.     Falk  studied  the  effect  of  the  rate  of  movement  and  the 

m--^...^  of  the  carriage  upon  the  constant  and  the  variable  errors. 
llie  Hti^mpt  to  reproduce  disrjince**  of  1  cm.  resuited  iu  an  exaggeratiou 
of  81;;,  of  25  cm.,  33%  of  5  cju.,  12.4%  of  10  cm.,  au  undereBtimation  of 
0.45**;,:  and  of  20  cm.,  O-S'**;,',.  The  movementa  forward  or  away  from  the 
body  are  eomewhat  more  nccurate  than  movementfi  backward  or  toward 
(b«  body.  Weighting  the  carriage  with  from  100  to  600  gnn».  does  not 
appreciably  affect  the  con^itant  error.  PaRsing  to  the  variable  error  the 
'  of  itenfiibtlit.v  ie  not  constant;  when  ♦•xpressed  hy  \  for  1  cm., 
or  2.5  cm..  y\  for  5  cm.,  ,\  for  10  cm.,  aud  ...^  f^r  20  cm.;  the 
Uler  movements  showing  the  least  senstbilUy.  Movements  forward 
ftbow  rather  finer  senBlblHty  than  movements  backward.  The  rate  of 
moTement  has  only  a  slight  effect  upon  the  percentage  of  right  judg- 
meots.  that  of  6  per  minute  having  a  flight  advantage.  The  effect  of 
weighting  the  carriage  Is  also  insignifleaiit.  Weber's  law  does  not  hold 
wiinin  the  distanco^  measured.  The  curve  of  movement  as  recorded  on 
a  drum  and  ^hown  to  git  in  slowly,  reach  u  period  of  constancy  and 
maximum  rate,  and  again  fall  off. 

}iojit<iKK^ PhyaiologU  dn  tifrfde  Ve^pace^  Comptea  read.  1891 CXIII.  666. 

Aa  acoustic  dUturbance  coming  from  a  given  direction  arrives  at  the 
ear  uoder  a  certain  angle  of  Incidence,  is  reflected  by  the  coucha  aud 
the  walls  of  tlie  meatus  externui;  and  reaches  the  tympanum  under  a 
WW  an^e  of  incidence  which  for  a  given  end  depends  on  the  origlual 
anitie.  The  concave  and  C4.>Dloal  cympauum  Is  driven  back  in  the  axis  of 
Ita  cone,  If  the  noli^e  arrives  in  that  direction,  and  oscillates  sidewi.-se  If 
tbr  »r>und  arrives  In  an  oblique  direction,  drawing  after  it  the  point  of 
the  hammer.  The  system  of  the  anvil  and  hummer  forms  a  bent  lever 
•u«(M*nded  on  an  axis  that,  thanks  to  the  articulation  of  the  joint,  itself 
bends  Id  the  form  of  an  elbuw,  and  cin  turn  in  any  direction.  On  buth 
■ides  of  this  articulation  there  are  three  pivots,  two  for  the  hammer  and 
ODe  for  the  anvil  The  external  process  of  the  hammer  serves  as  pivot 
for  tlie  lateral  downward  oscillations  of  the  hammer  and  as  axis  for  the 
backward  ofcillalions.  The  short  process  serves,  above  all,  as  axis  for 
th^  ntovfments  from  without  luward,  and  as  pivot  for  oscillations  to 
»ri  ion.    The  superior  posterior  process  of  the  anvil  serves  as  Its 

j>i'  !l  movement**  of  tending  In  the  central   articulation   and   aa 

ax  ''  direct  oscillatury  movements  of  the  entire  system.    The  ar- 

U(  crralts  motion  in   every  direction  while  yet  retaining  the 

tt'i  -  -  :  itlon  from  without  inward.  According  to  the  lateral  osclUa- 
tloo  of  the  point  of  the  hammer,  the  system  bend^  so  that  the  surfaces  of 
artlculatlOD  quit  ( ach  other  at  some  points  to  meet  at  others,  in  sacb  a 
aa-Dnrr  that  the  angle  formefl  by  the  two  free  arms  varies  in  plaues 
•qtwily  variable.  The  point  of  the  anvil  transmits  by  a  double  artlcula- 
tk>D  iLa  oscinarions  to  the  head  of  the  stirrup,  which  In  Its  turn  oscll- 
[kU0  around  Us  tendinous  insertion,  pushing  the  ba^e  of  the  fenestra 
©^11=  „....r..-,H,,jr  to  Us  various  inclinations,  which  are  the  reverse  of 
Ui  tit  of  the  anvil,  but  always  without  disturbing  the  back- 

«L  i*iu.    According  to  its  obliquity  the  plate  of  the  stirrup 
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In  forcing  itself  Into  the  opening  tends  to  depress  such  or  such  a  pole  of 
the  adjacent  utricular  convexity.  According  to  this  compression,  and 
according  to  the  pole  depressed,  a  clrculacl6u  of  the  endolymph  1a 
caused  iu  the  uiricule.  This  provokes  corrcspondlog  currents  in  the 
semi-circular  canals.  These  compensating  currents  vary  in  direction  and 
Intensity,  depending  on  the  direction  of  thp  displacement  In  the  utrlcule, 
the  pole  depressed  and  the  direction  of  incidence  of  the  disturbance. 
The  cristie  of  the  ampullie  perceive  ou  opposite  side*  the  direction  and 
the  Intensity  of  these  currents,  which  reconstitute  in  a  manner  the  geo- 
metric description  of  the  utricular  disturbance.  The  nerve  of  the  flat 
macula  perceives  the  iuteuaity  of  the  disturbance  which  arrives  dUmet- 
rlcally  from  the  convex  wall,  while  the  three  nerves  of  the  i<mpul]B& 
analyze  its  direction.  The  so-called  nerve  of  space  is  then  oiily  Che 
nerve  of  disturbed  space  and  of  sonorous  apace.  It  defines  the  po'bttloa 
of  the  points  perceptible  by  the  ear  by  means  of  the  dlatarbance  of  the 
interposed  medium.  It  localizes  oblecilvely  the  origin  of  auricular  per- 
ceptions by  the  direction  of  the  incfdenoe  of  the  disturbances. 

E.  W.  SCKUTIRE. 


SCHITMAKN,  Ueber  die  ITnteracMedecmp^Hdlichkeit  ftir  kUine  Z«t7£/roM«ti, 
ZelUchrift  ftir  Psychologie  uud  Physiologic  der  Sinnesorgane,  1891  II. 

The  experiments  were  performed  by  the  methods  of  right  and  wroof 
cases  and  the  average  errors.  The  clicks  which  gave  the  time  inicrm 
were  produced  hy  the  momentary  passage  of  a  current  in  a  tel**ptione. 
The  closing  of  the  current  was  done  by  contact  with  platinum  points  ou 
a  regularly  revolving  wheel.  Time  intervals  from  0.15  sec.  to  1  sec. 
were  experimeated  upon  by  the  method  of  right  and  wrong  casi  f*.  The 
discriminative  flensiblllty  was  found  to  be  greatest  for  0.3  to  0-4  of  a 
second,  a  rcsuU  in  agreement  with  that  of  Ma(.'h.  By  the  method  of 
average  errors  experlmeots  were  tried  upon  intervals  from  0.6  ti»  5  sec. 
Thi'i  method,  however,  cannot  \ie  employed  for  solving  this  problem, 
because  the  average  error  is  very  great  with  Intervals  telwcen  0.3  aaa 
0.4  seconds,  whereas,  the  discriminative  senMblllty  was  found  to  be 
finest  at  this  point  by  the  method  of  right  and  wrong  cases.  Mor^'over, 
comparison  and  reproduction  of  small  time  intervals  are  different  opera- 
tions. BergstkoM. 

Epstein,  DU  logUchen  Principien  der  Zeitmessung,  Leipzig,  1887. 

The  author  reviews  the  opinioQ*^  of  Newton,  Locke  and  Leibnitz;  and 
at  the  end  of  his  article  <iome  of  the  recent  marhemiitical  detlnltiont 
of  equal  times.  He  approaches  the  problem  from  the  side  of  the 
theory  of  knowledge.  Time  is  an  auxiliary  variable  Introduced  >iy  ui  i 
into  the  phenonieunl  world  to  give  order  to  its  events  or  proceasea. 
Equal  times  are  those  lu  which  Identical  events  take  place.  But 
we  have  no  criterion  of  identical  events  and  must  content  onrselves 
with  considering  those  events  identical  for  which  the  contrary  hypothe- 
sis would  be  less  rcasouable.  Bergstrom, 

Mettler,  Aural  vertigo  (MenUre's  DUeasej.  Journ.  Xerv.  Kent.  Di«. 
1891  XVI.  19. 

There  is  no  sufficient  reason  for  supposing  that  the  semi-olrcular  canals 
or  any  other  definite  organs  are  the  seat  of  the  sense  of  equilibrium. 
The  feeling  of  equilibrium  is  due  to  the  harmonious  relations  of  the  sen- 
sory centers  to  each  other  and  to  the  motor  centers  connected  with 
them.  Any  serious  Injury  to  the  centers  may  bring  about  the  mental 
confusion  and  motor  ataxy  which  we  call  vertigo.  BERGflTROu. 
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O.  MouRET,  U  Probi^me  d^AchUU.    Revue  Phil.  Jan.  1892. 

AocordinjT  to  Mouret,  Zcno  U  gulUy  of  a  '' petitio  principiiy'^  because  he 
%e«kft  an  anknon-u  quKUiliy  which  his  very  method  excludes.  Thn  error 
permltU'd  iu  dealinjc  with  convergent  series  should  have  been  recttfled  by 
paaahiK  on  to  che  Itniit.  which  in  this  case  U  zero,  and  consequently  Im- 
pliM  a  |tosltion  ooinmou  to  the  tortoise  and  his  pursuer.  TiiiR  correction 
once  made,  it  i*  clearly  poesibie  for  Achilles  to  overtake  the  tortoise; 
whether  he  actually  does  so  is  a  question  that  depends  not  on  the  relative, 
but  OD  the  absolute,  velocities,  if  these  do  not  approach  zero«  Achilles 
will  succeed  within  a  determiued  time ;  if  they  do  approach  zero^  he  will 
ncTer  succeed,  but  his  failure  implies  nothing' at  variance  with  the  con- 
cept of  motion. 

Kp9tein%   Die  logischen    Principien    der  ZeUmeasung,     InaiiK.   Dlss.i 
Leipzig,  1887. 

On  the  side  of  empiricism,  Newton  distinguished  between  absolute 
aud  relative  time.  The  ah^olute  or  inatheniatlcHl  time  has  a  uniform 
flow;  the  relative  time,  measured  by  cosmic  or  artificial  motion,  is  sub- 
ject to  Irregularities  because  the  niotioijs  vary.  Absolute  time,  like  abso- 
late  space,  maiter.  and  motion,  are  not  abstractions  needing  justltloatlon, 
but  the  vera?  cau«je  of  the  corresponding  relative  facts.  None  of  our 
measurements  correspond  to  the  actual  or  absolute  qualities.  The 
error  take«  different  directions  for  time  and  apace.  We  cannot  perceive 
empty  space,  only  space  as  occupied  by  bodies.  If  these  were  at  rest 
§pace  could  be  mapped  out  with  accuracy ;  but  since  ihey  are  probably 
iu  constant  motion,  the  point  from  whicli  we  measure  is  liable  to  change. 
Motion  is  the  only  lueaaure  of  duration;  If  it  were  uniform.  It  would 
meisure  absolute  time;  but  no  uniform  motion  U  known,  so  in  the  case 
of  lime  our  unit  of  measure  Is  liable  to  variations. 
On  the  psychological  side  Locke  came  to  a  similar  conclusion.  A 
ion  of  time  is  gained  from  the  succession  of  ideas.  From  periodic 
Jouft  we  (^rive  a  unit  of  measure,  which  we  extend  to  all 
omena  In  which  such  a  unit  Is  absent.  Not  simply  motion,  but  all 
die  ph«'nomena  furni»>h  a  unit  of  time.  The  difficulty  with  time 
suremeuiH  it*  that  we  know  uo  uniform  ldoiIou  or  regular  periodic 
es.  The  year,  the  day,  the  swings  of  the  pendulum — all  vary.  A 
:>nd  difficulty  peculiar  to  time  is  thiit  one  vtrecch  of  time  canuot  be 
aperposed  upon  Moothcr.  while  this  method  of  9uperposiclou  Is  the 
tdktlon  of  spfice  measurement.  The  author  shows  ihac  this  clas-^  of 
ctions,  though  of  s|>«H;ial  force  In  regard  to  time  measurement,  ap- 
blfes  to  Che  measurement  of  any  two  different  parts  of  the  same  con- 
Ptlnuum,  whether  time,  spuce  or  motion. 

To  apply  geometry  practically  we  pass  from  the  abfiolute  to  the  rela- 
tive space  by  two  Hxioins,  which    may    bo   united  as    follows:     A  body 
■'••  same  couditioos,  at  different  places,  or  at  different  times,  oc- 
jual  spaces     i'ractkMl  time  measurement  is  founded  on  a  aiml- 
_1:  n.     An  event  utider  the  aame  condition**  at  different  times  or   at 

^liferent  places  has  the  same  duratioti.  The  empirical  and  naive  psy- 
ologlcal  theorists  considered  time  a  substantial  thing  whose  nature 
(Vaa  to  be  investigated,  and  found  discrepancies  between  the  absolute 
nd  relative  or  practical  lime  measurements.  The  author  treats  the 
rproblrm  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  theory  of  knowledge.  Time  Is  not 
|to  be  considered  a  «ubstaoce,  hut  as  a  category  Introduced  by  us  into 
^|»heoomenal  world  to  give  order  to  event*.  The  phenomenal  world 
^lled  into  a  whole  by  the  cau«al  category;   any   given   value  of  it 

mines  the  next.    Time  is  an  indei>endeDt  auxiliary  variable  Intro- 

finer d  to  Hx  any  given  stHge  or  value  of  this  phenomennl  world,  sud   to 
able  us  to  pass  connectedly   from  one  value  to  another.     Ii  is  the 
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in  forcing  Itself  Into  the  opening  tends  to  ile, 
the  adjacent  utricular  convexity.    Accordlr^ 
according  to  the  pole  depressed,  a  ciren! . 
caused  in  the  utricule.    This  provokes  eo: 
semi-clrcuIar  canals.  These  compensatinp;  -.  .^ 
intensity,  depending  on  the  direction  of  th  . 
the  pole  depressed  and  the  direction  of  f*. 
The  cristiu  of  the  ampullte  perceive  on  oj., 
the  Intensity  of  these  currents,  which  Tpr 
metric  description  of  the  utricolar  dUtui  - 
macula  perceives  the  intensity  of  the  rl- 
rlcally  from  the  convex  wall,  while  tin- 
analyze  its  direction.    The  so-called   - 
nerve  of  disturbed  space  and  of  son«*- 
of  the  points  perceptible  by  the  ear  h" 
Interposed  medium.    It  localizes  obi--" 
ceptions  by  the  direction  of  the  lucui 


■  ..u»?sition  what  Is 

.-u.    Kqval  times 

. ..."  !.*  concerned  only 

.  Lf-re  is  no  criterion 

..?:  be  content  with 

.:  n:ore  reasonable  to 

--iuirli  a  criticism  of 

.  ~.u.  times. 

.3-AIIOXS. 

i:':«i'r(ri>en,  Dubole-Bey- 


SCUUUANK,  Ueberdie  UnUrKhU*h 
Zeltschrift  ftir  Psychologic  und  PI; . 
294. 

The  experiments  were  perform*--' 
cases  and  the  average  errors.    Tt. 
were  produced  by  the  momentiir«<  ■  " 
The  closing  of  the  current  was  H--  ^ 
a  regularly  revolving  wheel.    T 
were  experimented  upon  by  ilip 
discriminative  sensibility  was  f 


;  i  ;b,or  even  a  somewhat 
:  u-'.^e^.  dies  away,  and  is 
..  vlch  also  has  the  prickly 
2a.-3iedthe  prlmarvone.  It 
~z  rmin.  If  the  stimulus  be 
..r  -o'Df  enough  to  make  the 
.  -  .cgsadoii  will  be  felt  as  pain- 
~\  V  JtiU  farther  increased  so  as 
'■  .^iwcfon*  tl'^n  tlie  secondary  is 
«  */^  oat  as  clearly,  since  the 
^^  )T  Che  persistence  of  the 
m"^^  single  electric  shock  in 
^^m-  In  order  that  it  should 
BUT  jf  juch  stimuli,  one  after 
icswto  the  explanation  of  the 
jotf^of  experiment.    He  and 


^  f    "    ^^^  .•ondltions  a -series  of  stimuli 
second,  a  result  In  agreemenL  h  -  -  ~^^v  i^sAuoa,— huw  long  the  series 


average  errors  experiments  wr 
Thl«  method,  Iiowcver,  cauuui 
because  the  average  error  li>  v- 
0.4  iaeconds,  whereas,  the  di- 
fliiest  at  this  point  by  the  m-' 
comparison  and  reproductiui 
tlond.  -= 

Epstein,  DU  logUchen  r..    *■ 

Tlie  antiior  reviews  the  *^  *~^ 
at  the  end  of  his  article  •*    "^^ 
of  equal  times.     Ho  af^^ 
theorv  of  kno^  ' 
into  the  phci 
Equal   ttmi»% 
we  have  »(i 
with  cousidtrr 
sis  would  be  \ 

Mettleu* 
1891  XVI.  la. 

There  Is  nn 
or  any  other. 
The  feelini  — 
sory  cent< 
them.    A 
confusion 


*    ^  -vnrwn  the  bhocks,  and  what  the 

~       I  :f«r  fives  a  clear  secondary  sen- 

1^  «cw«en  the  stinmli.    U  ith  an 

y  ^cBsadon  Is  most  clear.    As  the 

ssmber.  or  larger  than  the 

!eM  and  Je^s  clear,  Anally 

I  if  the  number  of  stimuli  in 

■  %  certain  range  of  interval  is 

I  die  maximum  of  distinctness. 

rith    the    number  of    the 

r  :afiffval  ^  found  to  be  (nearly) 

bNC  fitted  to  give  the  second- 

tbe  iotenslty  bcvoud  this 

from  the  end  of  the  series 

ured  and  found  to  be  (on 

1^  duration  of  the  series  by 

or  Che  intervul  between  them 

the  point  is  reached  when 

i^i^Bomtwr  necessary  (with  each 

^g^  lie  secondary  sensation.    If 

A^  uiBt*  the  secoiidary  sensation 

flf  tbe  series,  but  with  its  same 

;^^ratloPOf  the  series  beyond  this 

2^  ^  series  and  the  rise  of  the 

-   iJhoct^Md-    When  the  series  is 

^  «««o^rj  sensation  flows  into  the 

^^   dWiM  Ksults  are  found  with 
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'  "D  time  is  In  effect  the  same,  provided 

'  as   uenrly  as  posBible  the  sftiiie  as 

•  Ml.     ini.Toa.-^in^   th^  duration  of  the  etimu- 

;    h:is  00   appreciable   effect   on   the   interval 

'■■'■iMoii  aud  the  rise  of   the  secoudary  seusa- 

Iias  been  reached,  then  furtlier  increase 

"ppo«ite  effect.     The   interval    from   the 

lulution   lo   the   rise  of  the   secondary  sensation 

nie  the  interval  measured  from  the  end  of  the 

-.    'Ilie  explanation,  here,  is   the   name   as   in  the 

iihitlou;  when   the  total  stimulation  has  reached 

V  to  awaken  the  secondary  scneatiou,  a  further 

ition  has  no  effect  on  the  time.    The  rime  required 

'tidary  seusation  was   found   to   be   on   the   wrist 

It-  of  the  foot  about  half  a  second  lonfi^cr,  than  the 

.    or  after-Bensatlon,  is  a  "sumraatlon-phenoropnon." 
iiiiiatioD,  since  it  Is  competent  to  produce  Iht?  sccoud- 
tiould   never   be   regarded   as   a   single   stimulus,    but 
of  htlmuli.     Where  this  sumniatioii  takes  place  it  ia 
with  certainty,  but  Goldscheider  argue?  thai  it  most 
i.ice  in  the  cellular  eleiuputs  scatterecT  throughout  the 
li  mtimuluA  t^kes  two  paths;  one  goes  directly  to  the 
kf  'isoesB.  Che  other  is  impeded  on  its  way  by  the  cellular 

V  succeeds  In  making  its  way  on  to  the  centre  under 
■ .  The  cells  *'  store  "  the  energy,  and  a  series  of  stimuli 
the  stored  energy  amount  to  enough  to  express  Itself 
\>  non  thi*  does  happen,  however,  these  cells  ?end  also  their 
■  «  to  the  (.-entre.  but  by  a  different  path,  whlcli  wi^  may  appro- 
-'r  call  the  '*  summation-path."  This  summation-path,  via  the 
:((<r  of  the  spinal  cord,  is  the  same  as  has  l)ecn  callod  the 
■  tth."  A  single  stlmulm*,  if  of  exorbitant  intensity,  may  be 
ftuftkirut  lu  break  its  way  through  this  pain-path.  When  this  is  the 
eAMt,  we  mar  have  both  the  primary  and  the  secondary  sensations 
CHsUoff  over  Che  ^nmo  path;  in  the  original  experiment,  when  we  made 
U»  Himalas  ftlrong  enough  to  give  the  pain  tone  to  the  primary  sea- 
ftatloo,  we  still  had  the  secondary  or  summation-phenomeuon,  though, 
la  thli  ca^c,  weaker  than  the  primary. 

CBAS.   M.   BaK£W£LL. 
Harranl  ^ 

SCKOK,  Su  alcuni  r^rratteri  del  Bengo  tattile^  0$$ervationi  sperimentalL 
Rtrl«t«  dl  ftlosotia  soientillca,  1891  X.  590. 

A   wries  of  electric   foiks  of  50,  100,  2.^0,  4.^^,  .'SOO  and  1000  v.  was 
MDployed,  a  rigid   and   obtuse  point  of   l>ratis   biding  subsituted  for  the 
?"'■"  •'*"  point  u«ed  (or  writing  on  the  drum.    The  point  was  applied  to 
lit  of  the  skin  to  test  the  limit  of  rapidity  of  the  blows  given 
*-  'int  that  could  be   i>ercelved   as   separate.     The  fleshy  part  of 

t  rs  could   perceive  tlie  stimulus  as  a  succession  of   blows  up  to 

«ec. ;  many  other  parts  of  the  hand,  the  point  of  the  tongue 
(-  '  ''d  parts  of  the  lips  perceived  500,  the  greater  part  of  the  sKla 

I  I  -1:^5  per  sec.  as  a  BuccessioQ,  M'hieh  Increased  In  clearness  down 

u»  A"  *'.  ITie  question  of  the  Intensity  of  the  excitation  and  the  special 
•envltivenesA  of  the  organ  stlmulateil  are  then  taken  up.  The  final 
rv«tilts  of  the  cxpcrimoDts  can  be  summtrlzed  as  follows:  1-  The  cu- 
tjafti«»us  surface  ts  not  everywhere  equally  sensitive  to  tactile  stimuli  of 
•tuainuten»ity ;  the  most  sensitive  parts  are  al\iays  the  piilmnr  ex- 
tTFCDltle!*  of  the  Angers.  2.  Many  parts  of  the  skin,  although  giving  a 
dvfloiu?  ^enftatioD  ox  touch,  do  not  give  it  in  the  same  clear  and  dlstlnot 
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way  as  itie  difcltal  extremltteH  of  the  hand.  3.  The  miuimum  enerey  of 
RtimulatioD«  or  the  least  perceptible  stioiuluB,  is  variuble  aocorciui^  to 
the  dilVonMit  points  of  the  surface  of  the  sklu ;  la  the  frueeeai^ivc  stimuU- 
tionB  at  equal  intervaU,  aa  with  the  tuniug-fork,  the  only  aensalion 
which  results  is  not  produced  by  the  fueiou  of  the  impregsioDB  through 
their  persistence,  as  Uloch  would  have  U8  believe,  but  through  the  in- 
seDBibiltty  to  weak  stimuli;  that  It*  why  the  stimulatla^  poiot  is  felt  a« 
belDf?  firiii  if  it  Is  in  Immediate  contact  with  the  ftkiu.  4.  In  tactile 
fieoi^ationft  properly  so-called,  that  ip,  those  of  the  ^kiu,  it  Beems  tliat 
there  is  no  persidtenee  of  the  imprcs&lous,  when  the  atimuli  are  limited 
to  and  produced  by  an  obtuse  point.  This  does  not  say  that  there  is  an 
accumuJHtiou  of  small  Impressions  to  produce  a  siuj^le  result,  as  usually 
happens  for  some  other  senses  and  for  electrical  cutaneous  stimulation 
(Bichet).  These  phenomena  on  the  contrary  occur  when  there  is  a 
transformatiou  of  tactile  Impressions  into  sensations  of  pressure, 
1.  e.,  when  we  cause  an  obtuse  point  to  penetrate  Into  the  surface 
of  the  ttkiu  by  prepaure,  and  when  there  is  a  powerful  stimulus 
with  a  lar^e  surface  nC  special  character.  5.  It  ai)pHars  aUo  that  there 
is  not  any  primary  action,  or  period  of  latency,  iu  the  tactile  sensations 
by  which  the  sensation  is  developed  in  a  shorter  or  a  longer  time,  as 
happens  in  the  case  of  the  retina;  it  seems  that  excitation  of  a  purely 
mechanical  nature  produces  its  effects  Immediately,  and  If  It  does  not 
produce  them  at  the  first  moment,  then  there  is  no  percpptible  effect; 
one  can  explain  in  the  ^ame  manner  al8o  the  lack  of  persistence,  in  ad- 
dition to  action  of  a  weak  slimulu?,  by  the  alisence  of  the  time  of 
latency  in  the  terminal  orirans  of  toucli.  If  there  be  a  primary  action 
it  mu^-t  be  of  a  duration  Hbitoluiely  incalculable,  t^tnce  a  series  of  seusa- 
tioxis  with  an  iutervnl  of  1-1000  sec-  chu  l)e  jterccived.  C.  On  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  f^lnns  penis  there  is  do  sensation  of  a  tactile  character 
such  as  is  found  in  the  skin. 

E.  W.  SCRIPTURK, 

Serqi,  Ueber  einige  BigetUhumlichkttten  des  Tantsinns^  Zt.  f.  Psychol- 
Ogie  u.  Physiol.  Sinn.  1892,  IU.  175. 

Ab  unacknowledged  cranslation  of  preceding.  £.  W.  S. 

Burs,  Rechfirrhes  expe.rimfntale  svr  la  $en»ibiUU  de  Vovaire^  Archly. 
iUl.  de  Biol.  ISOl  I. 

Chaiguot  had  found  that,  In  very  many  cases,  during  the  later  weeks 
of  pregnancy  touch  upon  the  abdomen  resulted  in  temporary,  but  clenrlv 
localized,  phiu  of  a  pci-uliar  kind.  As  exceptions  were  not  wantini;.  it 
was  left  to  decide  whether  the  i)alnful  cises  were  due  to  disease  of  the 
ovary  or  simply  to  thp  greater  seusitivencps  of  ihe  Indivldmil.  By  niean- 
of  an  incision  from  l>ehind,  Buy^  contrived  to  apply  an  induction  lur- 
rent  to  the  ovaries  of  six  dog.^,  and  also  to  u^e  direct  mechanical  stimus 
lation.  >^trong  irritation  of  the  ovary  jiroduccs  intense  pain,  dilation  of 
the  pupil,  increnpc  of  blood  pressure  through  vascular  constriction  and 
slowing  of  the  pulse  through  increase  of  the  tonus  of  the  pnoumogastric. 
We  are  thus  led  to  believe  that  numerous  morbid  alterations  of  these  uN 
gans  in  certain  circum^itances  Infiueuce  circulHtion  by  aff(?ctinK  the 
raso-motor  centers.  Thus  may  be  explained,  through  ovarian  irrita- 
tion, disorders  of  Imai  circulation  so  common  during  the  menstrual 
period  of  life,  or  at  the  close  of  it. 

Harrard.  J-  ^'  AKGELL, 

Bitot  et  SABRikZftS,  L'anaighie  H  VntrophU  dw  t€»ticule9 datts  Vatazie 
locximotrlcf  progtfssivt ^  Rev.  de  med.  1S91. 

This  Is  a  critical  acc«ount  of  a  nnmher  of  cartes  of  locomotor  auxla, 
from  which  couclusion  U  reached  that  analgeils  ol   the  testicles  is  so 
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^fr»qa«nt — thoug:h  Dot  invariable — under  these  conditions  as  to  ]>oInt 
'  ctroDKly  to  B  cnuani  connectiou.  TbU  !s  indicated  by  the  nnmbfr  of 
Me» In  which  the  analgesia  appears  at  the  inception  of  motor-iuco-or- 
t^toation. 

HwATd.  J'   R-   ANGELL. 

H.  NOTHNAGEL,  Schmerzhafte  Empjlndunf^en  bei  Hereerkraukungen^  Zeit. 
f.  KUnlKhe  Medecin,  1891,  sa.  201). 
This  article  is  mainly  of  value  to  the  physician  who  would  use  the 

.  pmlntnl  aensations  in  the  cardial  regions  for  the  purpoiM^  of  diagnosing; 

\  baart  aHfecHons  in  casee  where  the  ordinary  physical  exaiuinatiou  fiillB 
to  revf^l  the  cause  of  the  trouble,  and  where,  at  the  same  time, 
ibere  eeenis  to  be  no  functional  nervous  disorder  which  would  ac- 
count for  these  sensations  by  referring  them  to  a  ^^  subiective " 
origin.  Dr.  Nothnngel  concludes  that  the  muscles  of  the  heart 
are  less  concerned  in  the  production  of  these  sensations  than  the  general 
clrcnlatorr  system,  but  thinks  that,  further  than  this,  it  is  impossible  to 
reach  any  precise  aud  sutipfactory  conclusions,  owing  to  the  complicated 
nature  of  the  cardial  nervous  system.  The  cutaneous  liypcralgesiH  and 
D^ur&lgU  found  in  some  cages,  he  refers  to  as  eccentric  gprcndiugs  from 
the  raain  seat  of  the  disease  such  as  we  often  And  in  diseases  of  the 
TitAl  organs. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

GORBE,  Crimti  et  Svieide^  Paris,  1891. 

After  having  in  another  work  studied  the  criminal  from  the  natural- 
hiiKtory  and  medical  point  of  view,  the  author  proposes  now  to  exumlne 
the  genetic  conditions  of  antisocial  Impulsiveness.  The  book  cou^iat8 
in  a  general  eii-^logy  of  crime  completed  bv  a  parallel  etiology  of 
saictde.  As  crime  varlew  accordiitg  to  tlm»^  ancf  place.  It  is  not  definable 
from  the  act,  nor  from  nn  antithtst?  to  morality,  which  is  everywhere 
conventional.  The  varinbility  of  sentlmontf*  ik  precisely  the  cause  of 
the  dirtVrent  interpretations  g^ven  to  correlative  or  derived  actions. 
The  opinion  of  the  mnjorlty  creates  morality  aud  laws.  Natural  crime 
Is  a  conventional  offence  to  the  average  opinion  of  each  collectively. 
The  chAracteni=tic  of  criminals  resided  In  non-conformance  to  the  social 
oblleatiOD  of  the  moment.  Man  possesses  juet  enough  free  will  to 
reguiate  the  modes  of  his  collective  relations  under  the  form  of  a 
contract  of  necessity.  There  U  no  more  responsibility  In  the  absolute 
aetise  of  the  word  than  there  is  absolute  liberty.  LTnder  the  influence 
of  alcoholism  and  i*t  :40cial  pt-rturbailons,  crime  aud  Insanity  v>fc-^nt 
a  parallel  evolution;  the  same  causes  which  prepare  or  determln*'  one 
^ept  the  other.  These  diverse  forms  of  aberrant  or  antifloctal  ira- 
paUtvencss  spring  from  the  same  solicitations.  As  one  observes 
coUecllve  crimes  under  imitation  and  suggestion  by  example  (crowds), 
•0  he  also  discovers  collective  insanity  or  demoniacal  epidemics.  It  is 
ime  that  degf^noracy  of  all  forms  furnishes  a  large  proportion  of 
crlmtnalfl;  vet  there  is  a  Rofllvieutly  frequent  manifppratlon  of  Impula- 
Ivliy  In  Individuals  of  feeble  mind  or  feeble  moral  replstance.  The 
criminal  Is  not  a  retrogression,  but  he  Is  incomplete  in  evolution.  The 
author  doe«  not  admit  a  criminal  type  In  the  anthropological  sense,  but 
therr  are  criminal  types  In  the  psychological  sense;  one,  which  compre- 
hends the  majority  of  criminals  and  includes  a  part  of  the  crlmluals  by 
occiision.  Is  latent.  The  passionate  type  comprises  those  who  are  not 
degraded,  but  who  are  suddenly  surprised  by  a  criminal  solicitation  in  a 
moment  of  exceptional  need.  There  is  another  type  Including  subjects 
of  at)  unstable  charurter,  In  whom  reflection,  after  the  flr^t  omission,  U 
not  sufficient  to  hinder  a  second  fault;  they  are  without  hereditary 
UUnt,   their  orimlnallty  la  acquired.      A  third  type  consists  of  those 
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defc^oerated  throuf^h  vicious  hnblu,  led  astray  by  proBtltatton,  de- 
bauched by  temperament  or  by  satiety  of  pleasure,  the  alcoholica,  the 
morpbhiiHDiacs,  etc. ;  under  the  Influence  of  a  special  habit  a  criminal 
habit  is  born  aud  developed.  The  fourth  and  last  type  is  hereditary, 
sometimes  sui'ccptible  of  being  referred  to  atavism,  not  of  an  ethnic 
type,  hut  rfttiier  piithologlcal,  dejceuerfttive  or  teratolojfical. 

'Ilio  supprep^iou  of  a  unity,  or  its  reduction  by  leBseulng  Its  con- 
ditions of  resistance  l9  a  crliite,  from  the  social  point  of  view.  But  U  it 
a  crime  when  it  is  the  suppreii^^lon  of  one's  own  proper  person,  or 
euloidc?  To  prefer  to  die,  rather  than  live  In  a  slow  degradation  under 
the  chaiQB  of  misery,  doe^  not  merit  reproach  but  pity,  and  in  some 
cases  admiration.  Hie  suicides  are  the  discontented;  they  do  not 
oppose  their  Korroutidiiif^s.  they  simply  abandon  an  environment  which 
they  believe  themselves  unable  to  lohahit.  They  do  not  differ  much 
from  those  who,  disgusted  with  the  world,  without  knowing  the  world, 
at  the  age  of  virility,  shut  themselves  in  cloisters,  protesting  thus 
against  the  form  of  general  society.  Crime  and- suicide  are  two  acts 
equally  prejudicial  to  collective  interests.  They  repres«Dt  two  modes 
of  antisocial  impulsiveness,  which  cannot  he  regarded  as  equivalents, 
although  [hoy  arise  from  similar  psychical  aberrations  and  from  con- 
ditions more  or  le*ts  aualogou-^.  Suicide  has  more  alliance  with  Insanity 
than  critue  has.  Degeneratlvt*  habits,  as  alooholisui,  morphlmania  and 
debauch  are  the  most  intensive  causes  of  attacks  against  others  and 
agaUiat  one*s  self.  Alcoholism  conducts  men  to  suicide  or  to  crime, 
according  to  their  chnracters. 

wuhfDKtoD,  D.  0.  Arthur  MacDonald 

I^YDSTON  AND  Talbot,  Studie»  ofcrimnaU, — Alienist  and  NeurologiBt, 
1801,  XIU.  56G. 

Thi'«e  deal  with  the  ''degeneracy  of  cranial  and  maxillary  develop- 
ment in  the  crlmlral  class/*  and  are  accompanied  by  Illustrations  of 
criminal  skulU  and  iilstorles  typical  of  the  physical  degenerHcy  of  the 
criminal.  They  are  i>eculiarly  valuable  and  interesting  for  comparison 
with  the  studies  of  Lombroso  and  othtr  European  crlnnuologlsts, 
Talbot  investigated  a  very  large  numb*^r  of  cases  of  habituals  and 
murtlerers  among  the  prisoners  in  the  Jollet  penitentiary.  The  histories 
aud  descriptions  of  thesp  are  given  in  detail,  besides  the  results  of  ex- 
aminations of  the  juns  and  teeth  of  477  criminal  subjects  (468  males,  9 
female&).  Lydston  presents  also  the  results  of  his  studies  of  the  skulla 
of  criminals  and  social  outca^tn  of  various  uatiouallties  aud  races. 

Tlie  more  pronounced  criminal  types  are  found  amongst  the  imported 
criminals.  Simplicity  of  gyres  in  the  brain  seems  indicative  of  de- 
generacy. The  most  strikiag  features  of  the  criminal  skull,  as  seen  in 
American  prisons,  are  the  tendencies  to  brachycephallsm  and  sub- 
microcephallcm  and  the  great  frequency  of  cranial  asymmetry.  The 
direction  of  the  degeneracy  U  moditied  by  racial  characteristics.  The 
dolichocephalic  type,  when  degenerated,  becomes  in  general  more 
dollch(Krephalic.  A  striking  feature  of  the  degeuerate  skull,  as  Illus- 
trated by  many  skulU  In  tlie  habitual  criminal  class,  U  Its  peculiar 
**  twisted"  conformation.  Alcohol  ip  the  touch-stone,  the  crucial 
lymph,  that  brings  out  the  Inherent  Infection  of  madness,  crime,  or 
bestiality.  Heredity  Is  the  latent  power  and  alcohol  the  potential  energy 
that  drives  the  arrow  to  the  uiHrk.  Left-handedness  Is  rare  amongst 
American  aud  foreign-American  criminals.  One  per  cent,  only  of  the 
400  criminals  In  the  Jollet  penitentiary  were  found  to  be  left-handed,  and 
two  per  cent.  In  the  New  York  city  prison. 

It  U  impossible  to  look  over  the  descriptions  of  these  criminals  with- 
out noting  the  comlnual  occurrence  of  facial  and  cranial  asymmetries. 
The  physical  degeneracy  and  often  the  bad  heredity  of  the  subjects  are 
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pl&lniT  Ahown,  and  their  defective  or  degenerated  mentality  seems  often 
&£  c4e«rly  indicated.  With  respect  to  trie  eyes  of  clghteeu  crimluals, 
detooUve  vUioo  U  recorded  In  five  cases ;  \h  Ave  cases  one  eye  is  per- 
Mptlbly  l&rger  than  the  other,  and  other  anomalies  of  development 
oetnr.  Two  cams  of  defective  hearing  are  noted^  and  iu  uo  fewer  than 
eight  cases  uyinmetry  of  the  ears  prevails^  besides  other  cases  of 
aarical&r  anomalies.  The  number  of  cases  considered  Is  obviously  too 
omall  for  general  conolasions,  but  the  facts  cited  seem  In  general 
harmony  with  the  results  of  previous  investigators. 

The  qnestioo  of  the  asyraraetry  of  the  skeleton  and  of  the  bodily 
orpins  deserves  to  be  studied  more  closely.  From  an  examination  of 
Uie  jaws  of  463  male  crlmlnaU^  Drs.  Lyd^^ton  and  Ta1l)ot  found  that  but 
163  could  be  called  normal,  the  rest  departing  from  tlie  normal  type  in 
one  or  more  respects.  Most  of  the  deformities  of  the  jaws  and  teeth 
were  conflned  to  the  upper  muxUla. 

The  crajiiological  studief*  of  Dr.  I^yd^ton  seem  to  have  covered  a  wide 
eroand.  In  the  skuUs  of  these  criminals  and  offenders  ai^aiost  organ- 
ued  society,  asymmetry  and  anomali<'s  are  e<iuiiUy  as  prominent  as  In 
the  case  of  living  delinquents.  Some  very  interesting  skulls  have  come 
Into  the  possession  or  fallen  under  the  observation  of  Dr.  Lydstou. 
Among  these  are  the  skull  of  the  first  Chinese  suicide  In  AroerlcH,  a 
man  wno  shot  himself  because  the  white  girl  to  whom  he  was  engaged 
proved  false;  the  skull  of  a  negro  panel  worker,  the  consort  of  a  noted 
Chicago  courtesan  of  other  days ;  the  skull  of  a  notorious  member  of 
Ihe  <f«m^mon(i«  of  Chicago,  who  was  half  Indian,  half  white;  and  the 
'•knll  of  a  noted  western  desperado  and  train-wrecker.    Upon  the  study 

''  such  material  the  authors  have  based  their  conclusions,  which  may 
be  summed  up  in  their  own  words:  ^^As  far  as  our  observations  go, 
tbey  tend  to  show  thut  a  degenerate  type  of  skull  Is  common  among 
crinilnals,  and  thi>t  the  assertion  of  Lombroso,  that  the  deviation  of 
type,  as  far  as  the  Index  is  concerned  is  toward  brachycephallsm,  Is 
correct."  A.  F.  Chamberlain. 

C.  S.  MiNOT,  £^ne«c«nc0  and  J7<;uvenafion,  Jonrn.  of  Physiol.  No.  2, 

The  fundamental  properties  of   living   organisms  constitate  the  most 

fruitful  theme  of  biology.    From  the  age  of  iCero,  or  the  moment  of 

Impregnation,  animals  and  plants  pass  through  a  series  of  changes  till, 

barring  accident,  they  reach  their  limits  of   longevity.     Reiuvenation  is 

procreation.      The   author   weighed,  daily,  hundreds   of   Guinea   pigs. 

testation  is  shorter  the  larger  the  litter.    There  is  a  progressive  love  In 

little  power  of  growth,  t>eginniug  almost  at  birth,  and  suggests   whether, 

[In  all  animals,  the   impidse   given   at  impregnation   does  not   gradually 

'die  oat.    This  la  Indicated   by  the  author's  very  interesting  curves. 

Curves  at   least  Is  his   theory  of  ^*  physiologically  equivalent  weights." 

Dkm KNT,  Analyse  dss  mouvtfmetUs  de  la  paroiepar  la  chronophotographie^ 
^Comptes  rend.  1801.  CXtll.  216. 

M.  Demeny  gives  an  account  of  the  application  of  the  chronophoto- 
gnphic  process,  to  the  analysis  of  llp-uiovements  in  speaking;  and  of 
t'  ■  ruction  of  a  xootrope,  by  means   of   which  he  succeeded  In  so 

iug  those  movements   that  a  deaf-mute,  standing  before  the 
i^^[ruln•'nts,  was  able  to  read  the  phrase,  whose  corres]}ondlQg  Up- 
I  motions  were  thereby  reprmiuceii.     Vowel   and   diphthong   movements 
,.  <"»^rpreted  as  well  as  tho^e  of  labials.    The  exjwriraent  was  not  a 
success;  but  thl-i  was   due  t«.»  the  fact  that  part  of   the  phrase 
I  ed  was  Imperfectly  photographed,  and  the  deaf-mute  was  not 

nuic'k  enough  to  guess  It  from  the  general  sense  of  the  passage.  Besides, 
Um  roovoments  of  the  tongue  were  only  very  vaguely  reproduced,  and 
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cODf<eQuent)y  read  with  difficulty.  The  experiment  U  most  succesptul 
upon  o('af-rautes;  since  they  are'xnore  accastomed  by  their  peculiar  con- 
dition to  iuierpret  rnoutb  luoveaients  by  Bight  alone  than  are  normal 
Individuals.  Mr.  Demeny  expreeaee  the  hope  that  the  zootrope.  Im- 
proved Hud  perfected,  may  be  of  great  value  in  their  education. 

F.  Tract. 

Ufriv,  of  Toronto. 

Hknben,  Die  Barmonie  in  den  Vocalen,   Zt.  f.  Btol.  1891,  XXVTU.  30. 
Hexsen,  Nachtraif  zu  dem  AufsaU :  Die  Earmonfe  in  den  Vocalen,  Zt, 

L  Biol.  1891,  xxvui.aa:. 

The  problem  proposed  U :  why  Is  this  fundamental  tone  always  ab- 
Bent  in  the  case  of  vowels  produced  In  8ing:lDg?  Uenaen  Imitates  the 
arranjjt'iuent  of  the  pharyux  and  the  mouth  by  a  reed-pipe  In  connec- 
tion ttith  a  resonator.  The  pipe  sounda  only  with  a  certain  pressure  of 
air.  If  the  resonator  is  brought  Into  connection  with  the  pipe  while  the 
alr-pre**«ure  U  still  too  small  to  cause  the  pipe  to  sound,  th»;  tone  of  the 
resonator  is  heard ;  as  sood,  however,  as  the  pressure  is  great  enough  for 
the  pipe  to  sound,  the  resonator  tone  ceases.  The  experiment  can  be 
tried  in  another  wav.  The  resonator  le  held  to  the  ear:  its  own  tone 
ceases  a<  soon  as  tbe  pipe  sounds.  Brought  into  connection  with  a 
manometric  flame,  and  made  to  vibrate  by  an  appropriate  tuning-fork, 
the  resonator  shows  it^  tone;  but  as  soon  as  the  pipe  is  sounded  the 
resonator  does  not  re!«poud  unless  both  are  arranged  for  the  same  tone. 
These  experimeutB  all  s^^em  to  prove  that  a  sounding  column  of  air, 
such  af  (hat  in  the  buccal  cavity,  is  incapable  of  bringing  out  the  tone 
of  the  cavity  In  which  It  is  contained  in  addition  to  the  tone  impressed 
upon  it.  The  latter  part  of  the  former  article  of  Hensen's  and  the 
whole  of  the  second  one  axe  occupied  by  a  discussion  with  Hermann. 

E.  \y.  Scripture. 

jAffTROW,  The  NatMral  Hi9tory  of  Analogy  ;  Address  before  the  Section 
of  Anthropology,  American  Asfloclation  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science,  at  the  Washington  Meeting,  August  1891.  Salem,  Mass.,  1891« 
pp.  23. 

Prof.  Ja8trow*s  address  serves  to  show  the  close  relationship  which 
exists  between  anthropology  and  psychology  and  to  emphasise  the 
importance  of  studies  In  the  field  of  psychical  anthropology.  "  Deeper 
than  the  language  of  wordt*  and  underlying  their  use  and  formation  U 
Che  habit  of  comparing  object  with  object,  of  tracing  resemblances  and 
noting  contrasts.  It  would  seem  that  in  the  savage's  use  of  thle  pro- 
cess there  is  lacking  the  distinction  between  the  resemblances  inherent 
in  the  objects  and  those  originating  In  the  mode  of  viewing  them; 
subject  and  object  are  ?tlH  merj^ed  in  a  vaguer  realm  of  thought,  where 
myth  and  science,  poetical  Action  and  evident  fact  mingle  without  let 
or  hindrance."  Prof.  Jastrow  proceeds  to  lUuptrate,  by  examples 
selected  from  all  over  the  world,  ''  the  role  that  analogy  plays  In  prim- 
itive circles,  the  essential  influence  it  exerts  over  thoughts  and  cus- 
toms in  the  early  history  of  mankind.''*  Witchery  and  sorcery,  can- 
nibalism, magic,  astrology,  dream-iuterpretatlou,' name  giving,  etc., 
are  Hbown  to  rest  upon  a  general  basle  of  analogy.  Reasoning  by 
aualogy  Is  next  considered.  Us  use  by  children,  \\x  dream-lnterpre- 
tation,  in  necrology,  in  the  doctrines  of  sympathy  and  of  signatures, 
folk-mediclue  and  the  like  is  indicated.  The  general  conclusions  are; 
**  Analogies  which  are  but  fancies  to  us  were  to  men  of  past  ages  reality 
(Tylor)."  The  principle  that  what  was  once  the  serious  occupation  of 
men  becomes  in  more  advanced  stages  of  culture  the  play  of  children, 
or  is  reduced  from  seriousness  to  mere  amusement,  flnaa  illustrations  In 
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dUI  a«  io  the  material  world.  *^The  formidnble  and  trusted 
_  nent  hy  analogy  finds  Us  proper  field  in  riddles  and  puna."  "  In 
SOfh  CTerclsca  of  faiicy  we  are  employing  the  same  faculties  that  our 
ftDce«ror«K  used  in  arri\ing  at  th»  eustoms  and  beliefs  that  we  have  been 
coo^idering.  The  laws  governing  the  progresa  of  Industrial  arts,  of 
tDPchanlcal  Inventions  and  social  institutions  seem  thus  to  find  equally 
reftdr  application  to  the  evolulloD  of  habits  aud  customs  in  the  mental 
worid/* 

A,  F.  Chaubeblain. 

PiLO  Mario,  U  ptacere  estetico  tola  JUiologia  de{  bel/o,  Riv.  d!  fllos. 
•dent.  1891  (2)  X.  599,  067. 

P!Io  insists  on  the  popular  deflnitlon  of  the  beautifal— that  which 
p)es«es — and  shows  that  other  definitions,  especially  Mimte|;azza*s,  can 
M  reduced  to  thi*.  (Jenetically  speaking,  beauty  begets  beauty,  whether 
the  •lUggestion  be  of  the  present  or  of  the  past.  The  Impreesion 
pnxiurtrd  by  the  slraullaneoue  action  of  various  a:-sthetic  forces  is  uot 
their  itWnple  sura,  but  their  resultant.  Beauty,  like  goodness  and  truth, 
beintc  relative,  has  no  absolute  standard.  Ruled  by  the  laws  of  hfitedity^ 
the  a'Hhetic  sense  varies  according  to  pace,  aex  and  age — now  strong 
where  the  moral  and  intellectual  faculties  fail,  now  weak  where  these 
ar«  marked.  In  tlie  environment,  culture,  art  and  public  taste  are  de- 
teraiWiiDg  Infiueucee.  Finally,  the  need  of  change  brings  about,  by 
Datuml  selection^  new  phases  of  art  and  of  appreciation. 

E.  FaC£. 

W«j»hlxigtOD. 

J.  JAURfes,  Dt  la  BMiU  du  Monde   Sensible^  Paris,  Alcun.  1891.  p  370. 

ITie  reality  of  the  external  world  is  not  a  mere  dispute  of  the  schools 
because  the  mind  had  a^ked  itself  this  question  t>efore  there  was  a 
idbtilnstlc  tradition,  and  before  curiosity  had  been  artificially  refined. 
The  book  is  a  thesis  for  the  doctorate  at  the  Sarhonnc.  The  author 
wsA  known  as  a  political  orator,  and  his  work  is  here  marked  by  an 
L^ocutioD  of  style  which  caused  P.  Janet  to  compare  it  with  a  symphony. 
add«  little  that  is  new,  and  its  solution  is  substantially  that  of 
bonias  Aquinas. 

ARRi^T,  Ptycholoffie  du  Petntre^  Paris,  1802  p.  264. 

Thi«  Is  a  series  of  etchinc^s  in  Ink  such  as  one  would  like  to  read  at 
Barbi7on.  1'he  author's  own  words  take  up  the  least  part  of  the  book,  for 
be  allows  the  painters  themselves  to  do  the  talking ;  and  If  we  hear  the 
same  voice  more  than  once,  the  repetition  comes  of  the  arrangement. 
Io  Ave   parts,   A.   delineates   the  physique,   the  vocation,  the   mental 

goalltles,  the  character  and  tiie  pathology  of  the  painter.  The  artist 
Ai  «  certain  air  about  him  by  which  he  is  easily  recognized  in  a  crowd ; 
but  to  say  just  In  what  this  consists,  t<i  single  out  a  typical  face,  is  not 
e»5T.  PhysioloKically.  there  is  no  uniformity  beyond  a  nervous  ex- 
clt.i'Mllty.  which  often  leads  to  excess  of  various  kinds.  Nor  Is  the 
imlitrtfT'rt  genius  always  inherited;  for  though,  out  of  a  list  of  three 
KQudred,  two  thirds  arc  dcscendaots  of  painters  or  artificers,  there  stUI 

emnin*)  a  considerable   number  whose  ancestry  had   no  artistic  t>ent. 

Butuhatever  its  origin,  the  painter's  vocation,  with  Its  peculiar  wsthetic 
aira,  asserts  Itself  at  un  early  age.  It  Is  shown,  as  a  rule,  in  preco- 
clouc  rhildren,  quick  to  admin'  and  keen  to  analyze  the  beauties  out- 
ipieud  to  the  eye.  Impre8slou&  thus  received  fasten  on  the  imaginulion ; 
tke  vi$u*il  elements  and  the  motor  eleinenTs  of  memory  unite  ;  ttio  band 
'laatrue  in   reproducing  as  the  mind   In   retaining.    The  particular 

'cBoienis,  however,  which  are  imaged  and  transferred  to  canvas  depend 
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npoo  a  prevtoufi  analysis  of  the  flight-presentatlou.  lu  the  Infancy  of 
art  as  Id  that  nf  the  IndlviduAl,  outllae  alone  U  regarded;  then  come 
relief  and,  Anally,  color. 

This  growth  lu  the  appreciation  of  visual  impressions  goes  on,  it  would 
seem,  at  the  expense  of  higher  powers.     With  some   rare  exceptlona^H 
painterB  are  IntelirLTually  poor.     Lacking  in  general  culture^  in  judg«^| 
ment,  in  the  sclentitio  grasp  of  the  very  principles  vrhich  underlie  tbelipH 
art,  they  more  often  |XiBsea»  a  strong  emotional  memory  and  a  conge- 

Sueot  partiality  for  the  kindred  arts  of  music,  architecture  and  poetry, 
^ot  that  they  are  Incapable  of  thinking  and  writing  on  matters  of  their 
own  profession ;  the  numerous  extracts  from  their  letters,  which  A. 
presents  us,  are  much  w  their  credit.  But  with  all  their  powers  of  in- 
vention, they  seUloni  appear  to  advantage  In  the  field  of  literature. 
The  brush  is  their  pen.  The  message  It  bears  to  the  world  U  tempered 
of  course  by  the  artist's  personality.  But  he,  lu  turn,  feels  the  in* 
fluence  of  hi?  environment.  Nationality  and  climate  have  a  visible 
effect  on  inspiration.  It  is  not  nature  alone  that  furnishes  the  theme. 
The  pages  of  a  Shakespeare  and  of  a  Byron,  the  facts  ol  history,  even 
political  changes,  have  aroused  the  paluter*s  zeuius.  Religion,  espe- 
cially, in  its  varioua  forms,  has  been  a  fruitful  source  of  inspiration. 
From  Raphael  to  Baudry,  from  Michael  Augelo  to  Millet,  it  is  the  relig- 
ious element  that  dominates. 

Under  all  these  influences,  the  painter^s  individuality  must  not  l>e 
forgotten.  Hin  character,  as  pictured  by  A.,  is  not  without  its  shadows. 
Comparatively  few  artists  have  been  tainted  with  the  lowest  sort  of 
egoism — the  greed  of  gain;  nearly  all  have  felt  the  thirst  for  fame,  and 
tnls,  thougii  it  check  more  sordid  impulse,  rarely  suppresses  the  prompt- 
ings of  vanity  and  jealousy.  Such  vices,  however,  do  not  dry  up  all 
sympathy,  nor  deaden  the  sense  of  duty  to  parents  and  family.  The 
painter's  flrst  love  is  his  art;  to  other  love«  he  is  neither  more  faithful 
nor  more  faithless  thau  the  rcpt  of  men.  The  recklefi^ness  of  some  coo- 
trast8  with  the  steady  attachment  of  others,  and  the  bUternesa  of  rivalry, 
is  offijet  by  many  an  instance  of  tender  friendship  between  master  and 

Eupil,  or  between  comrades  of  the  palette.  It  Is,  too,  this  devotion  to 
is  art  that  explains  the  painter's  indiflcrence  In  matters  potltical  or 
even  patriotic :  he  is  at  home  wherever  genius  has  left  Us  trace,  dtich 
being  the  artist's  character,  it  n-mains  to  be  seen  with  what  degree  of 
energy  he  responds,  when  his  egoism  or  his  sympathy  la  aroused.  Most 
painters  are  ready  to  make  any  sacrifice,  to  liudergoany  privation,  that 
will  help  them  to  a  higher  ulclie;  and  this  certainly  means  strength  of 
will.  But  in  point  of  sustained  effort,  such  as  perfect  execution  re- 
quires, tliey  offer  broad  contrasts.  Tiiere  are  those  who  go  at  their 
work  calmly,  patiently,  tolling  steadily  from  the  first  trace  to  the  final 
touch — models  of  concentrated  attention.  These  are  the  masters.  Others 
are  exhausted  after  the  first  etan ;  the  sketch  absorb?*  their  warmth ;  the 
after-work  finds  them  cold.  Parallel  with  this  difference  of  energy  go 
the  differing  hnbits  of  life.  According  as  we  study  one  or  tlie  other  of 
these  classes,  we  see  in  the  atelier  a  pattern  of  neatness — or  a  den ;  La 
the  artist,  precision  of  mettiod  and  correctness  in  personal  appearance, 
— <ir  the  negligent  siouchy  ways  of  a  man  habitually  distrait. 

Doubtless  these  qualities,  attractive  or  repulslve'as  the  case  may  be, 
go  far  I u   determiulng   the   painter*8   social   position.     But   aside   from 
individual  traits,  his  standing  iu  the  world  results  from  a  peculiar  com- 
binatioD  of  facts.     His  work  is  the  work  of  genius,  creative,  ideal,  and 
yet  it  must  bring  blm  his  broad.     The  consciousness  of   his  own  ■ 
which  never  deserts  him,  sets  him  at  ease  with  patrons  who  appr 
his  merit,  be   their   station  what  It  may;  but   It   embitters  him 
those  who  value  his  work  at  market-price,  and  deal  with  him  as~  they 
would  with  any  producer.    The  mercantile  side  of  life  Is  hard  enough 
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for  tbe  palDter;  harder  still  the  lot  of  those  who  etarve  Is  despair  of 
the  reward  which  they  have  earned  but  not  received. 

M  times,  miRfortune  touches  the  artist  more  closely ;  he  must  struggle 
with  defects  of  the  sense  by  which  he  Uvea.  Some  have  correctedtne 
errors  to  which  faulta  of  the  eye  exposed  them  ;  others  have  been  misled. 
More  serious  disorders,  upsetting  the  mental  balance  and  endiug  hi 
suicide,  are  not  rare  among  painters.  Even  in  its  normal  phases, 
guilus  is  eccentric ;  but  we  are  not,  for  that  reason,  to  infer  that  the 
cramtlve  faculty  Is  a  symptom  of  InsanitT.  What  is  exceptional  Id  genius 
if  tbe  union  of  many  happy  gifts ;  it  Is  the  attribute  of  those  whose 
works,  be  that  what  it  may,  **  touch  humun  chords  whose  vibrations 
are  deepest." 

The  psychologist,  after  reading  this  volume,  feels  like  one  who  has 
been  looking  through  a  lattice.  The  gHmpses  he  catches  make  him 
regret  that  tne  view  is  not  more  continuous,  that  there  is  no  central 
thought  binding  all  these  suggestions  together.  M.  Arr6at,  as  the  pre- 
Caoe  declares,  Is  far  from  pretendlog  that  his  work  is  perfect.  Ue  ia 
MTChing  for  facta,  and  hU  search  has  been  fruitful.  But  when  snffl- 
cSent  material  shall  have  been  collected,  it  will  certainly  be  an  Interest- 
ing  task  to  single  one  the  traits  peculiar  to  genius^  to  analyze  them  and 
r«once  them,  in  accordance  witn  psychological  law,  to  their  simplest 
elements. 

Pkrez,  La  maladU  du  pewimisme^  Rev.  philosophlque,  1893, 
nil.  36. 

HiU  Ia  a  review  and  critique  of  two  recent  works,  one  by  Magalhaes, 
OpeM9imim%o  no  ponto  de  vUta  da  psychologia  morhida^  and  the  other 
bv  Hayghe,  Dtt  rapports  d«  VarlhrUisme  avec  Us  manifestaUona  nerveuses, 
'riie  author  advocates  a  psychology  of  diseases — a  science  that  would 
connect  with  each  morbid  conditioner  disease  its  corresponding  psychic 
manifestation.  Educators  would  be  able  to  diagnose  the  mind  from  the 
physical  condition,  and  phv^lcians  to  diagnose  the  body  from  the  mental 
condition.  A  disease  would  have  two  indices  Instead  of  one.  The  two 
above-mentioned  essays  attempt  directly,  the  other  indirectly,  to  dis- 
coTer  the  pathologicconditlon  that  finds  mental  expression  in  pessimism. 
The  one  describes  it  as  neurasthenic  affective^  the  other  as  arithritisme. 

Magalhaes^cooclasions  are  based  upon  the  study  of  avowed  pessimists 
luch  as  I^eopardl,  Schopenbaur,  Flaubert,  Baudelaire,  Amlel  and  Byron, 
and  of  others  who,  wltnout  the  creed  of  pegsimlsm,  reveal  its  charao- 
tcrlstlcs.  Among  these  are  Carlyle^  Swift,  Tolstoi,  de  S^vancour, 
^aelley,  and  Chaceaubriand. 

Pessimism  U  regarded  as  a  species  of  nerve  weakness  of  which  the 
chief  character  Is  nervous  instability  with  alternation  of  irritability  and 
prostration.  Tbe  subject  Is  super-sensitive;  Impressions  call  forth  In* 
tmue  ftDd  prolonged  reactions  followed  by  exhaustion.  He  is  character* 
iaed  by  agenerafhypern'sthesia,  which  naturally  results  in  an  excess  of 
MdTeruig.  From  Instability  and  hyperiesthesia  results  discord  between 
the  feelmgs  themselves, — between  the  feelings  and  the  Intelligence, — 
between  the  feelings,  the  ideas  and  the  volitions. 

The  discord  between  the  feelings  shows  Itself  in  a  great  variety  of 
ptjiuiloxes,  contradictions  and  Inconsistencies.  To  the  pessimist  the 
pm»e8«ion  of  a  desired  object  does  not  atone  for  the  former  privation. 
Tlie  pain  of  unsatisfied  desire  is  replaced  by  the  pain  of  ennni.  With 
loabiUty  to  enjoy  what  he  has  are  coupled  extravagant  expectations 
regarding  that  which  he  does  not  have.  He  is  extremely  susceptible, 
both  to  kindness  and  to  contempt.  He  passes  suddenly  from  violent 
Irritability  to  languor,  from  self  confidence  and  vanity  to  extreme  self 

iMement. 

Hii  hypersestbesla  results  In  intellectual  discords.  For  this  involves 
a  great  vivacity  of  the  Intuitive  Imagination,  which  favors  the  setting 
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mwoo^itmmmtmm  am  cB«,hi 
Bipitaf  afrdiftOCtercML  The  Mma  tUs  taOsM  the 
M»  am  Mvpovtod  In  Meh  a  psAlOBthMlte  tlkow  tecvs  a  rl^ 
■ngia,  $md  th»  haad  gram  Ike  hsD^to.  Bf  a  viohnt  jvrk  t^  f orcm  la 
brat  opoo  the  am,  and  toe  tlylc  traoat  a  dentIoaUt«l  curve.  Now  lo 
WMnara  tka  noacvlar  power,  It  U  oalr  aeoeMary  to  pess  the  cord  over 
a  pallay,  aod  attach  wHgliu.  actll  ue  pea  trmces  a  taagcat  to  tba 
•manlt  of  the  dure.  In  teyml  €xpehsmeut9  M .  Gr^baat  toaad  the 
BBiuiciilar  power  of  tbe  bteepi  and  of  Ifae  bncfaial  anterior  to  be  tnm 
1$  to  -MM.  He  adds  that  maltiplled  e^erimeDto  woald,  doabtleaa, 
7Md  a  wider  range  of  reaalts. 

F.  Tract. 

In  conaactlOD  with  the  depagtieiit  of  aatbropology.  of  which  Prof. 
F.  W.  Fntaani  U  tho  chief,  a  tectioii  of  psychology  mis  been  established 
at  Iba  World*!  Fair,  llie  object  of  thin  section  Is  to  exhibit,  in  a  t3rplca| 
Talhw  tban  exhauMtive  way,  the  methrxjs  and  reAulL<  of  modem  psy- 
cboloiry.  The  exhibit  falls  Into  two  parts;  tbe  one  a  workinj^  labor- 
atory for  EnakiofC  teafit  of  the  vense  jMnwers,  uio wunipta  and  simple 
mantal  prooeaiiva,  and  the  other  an  exhibit  of  apparatus,  facilities,  and 
results  of  renciLrch ;  the  exhiblta  are  to  be  labelled  and  made  as  service* 
ablOf  from  a  pedagogical  point  of  view,  as  possible.  In  the  working 
laboraiorv  It  U  pro|)osed  to  make  tests  upon  visitors  and  to  publish  a 
■tatittioal  study  of  tbe  material  thus  collected.    In   order  to  render 
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these  tests  as  expeditious  and  serviceable  aa  possible,  m&ny  records 
sre  desired  before  the  opening  of  the  Fair,  and  the  co-operation  of  &U 
experimenUil  psychoIoKlsts  is  earnestly  invited  in  the  gathering  of 
•acb  teats.  These  preliminary  results  will  furnish  a  norm  or  standard 
by  which  Individuals  may  be  classified.  The  final  plann  are  not  yet 
mstnred,  but  the  interest  and  co-operation  of  all  psycliologUts  is  desired. 
Communioatione  should  be  addressed  to  Prof.  Joseph  Jastrow,  Univer- 
wity  of  Wi»con8lu,  Madison,  Wis.,  in  whose  charge  the  section  of 
psychology  has  been  place. 

Wells,  Cliuical  report  of  thrte  cases  ofiitsanity  ofchildhoody  Journal  of 
Kerr,  and  Ment.  Diseases,  1801,  N.  S.  XVI.  292. 

Tbe  cases  of  two  prU  (aged  15  and  11  respectively)  and  of  one  boy 
(aged  14)  are  carefully  detailed.  He  regards  the  contemporaneous 
l^yslcal  dlstorbances  in  these  cases  (e.  g.,  chorea  in  that  of  the  (^)der 
gin)  **  more  as  a  consequence  of  the  mental  disturbance  than  as  the 
OMisative  factor  of  the  p»'rverted  ideas."  The  majority  of  cases  of  child 
insanity  fall  rather  under  the  class  of  Idiocy  or  imbecility,  which  some 
maniacal  excitement  can  accompany.  In  Intellectual  deficiency,  then. 
Dr.  W.  finds  the  cause  of  most  insanity  in  children;  Into  the  cause 
of  the  Imbecility,  he  very  properly  does  not  go  in  this  report. 

UnlTonltT- of  TexAfl.  WaLTBH  LeFEVBB. 
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SOME  POINTS  IN  LINGUISTIC  PSYCHOLOGY. 
A.  F.  Chamberlain,  Ph.  D. 

WhUat  lying  awHke  at  ni^ht  in  the  region  of  Koot^cay,  British^ 
Columbia,  the  writer  was  but  too  oftca  made  aware  of  the  presence  of 
owls  by  their  loud  and  expulsive  hootd.  After  liptenlng  for  some  time 
one  evening  to  the  sonorous  (u-iohu-tu-whit-tn-vjhn  of  these  nocturnal 
minstrels.  It  suddenly  occurred  to  him  to  ask  his  Kootenay  Indian  eoon- 
panlon  what  the  owls  were  saying.  He  responded  without  hesitation 
that  the  owl  Bpoke  two  things*:  (a)  k'sctlUeiiOtl  pdtlko;  (6)  kAtskakitl 
pjitlke.  The  meaning  of  these  phrases  the  writer  is  not  able  to  explain 
as  yet  (but  pdtlke  =  woman) .  The  owl's  note  did  not  seem  to  vary  any, 
although  the  Indian  declared  the  owl  said  the  two  diSerent  thlngii. 

By  aud  by  the  writer,  without  being  conscious  of  any  particular 
effort  on  his  part,  ceased  to  hear  the  tH-tehit-tU'Whil-lu-whu^  so  familiar  to 
him.  and  the  sounds  that  reached  his  ears  were:  k^netlkenetl  p&tlki^^^ 
kdukakitl  pAtlke^  these  phrases,  with  the  exception  of  the  word  P'if/iL'«|^| 
being  before  enilrelv  unknown  to  him,  and  he  being  Ignorant  of  their 
tpaI  Fignificfttion.  iloreover,  by  a  very  slight  effort,  he  was  able  to  In- 
terchange these  sounds,  aud  to  hear  at  will  the  common  English  or  the 
Kootenay  Indian  rendering  of  the  owl's  cry.  The  writer  toot  particular 
cognl7>ance  of  the  fact  at  the  time,  and  when  returning  by  the  (*.  P.  R. 
made  the  experiment  of  repeating  words  and  stanzas  of  verse  with  dif- 
ferent stress  and  accentuation  to  the  series  of  noises  made  by  the  wheels 
of  the  cars  as  they  reached  the  end  of  each  rail.  He  found  that, 
be  the  measure  of  the  verses  what  it  might,  the  correspondence  between 
It  and  the  click  of  the  rails  could  still  be  maintained. 

Mr.  Cameron,  of  Toronto  University.  Informed  the  writer,  when  dU- 
cussing  the  matter,  that  he  had  noticed  that  similar  effects  were  pro- 
duced oy  experimenting  In  a  like  manner  with  the  ticking  of  a  clock  or 
any  noise  of  that  kind. 

The  possibility  of  shifting  from  Kootenay  to  English  in  the  case  of 
the  owVs  cry  may  be  eusoeptible  of  explanation  In  this  way,  partly  at 
least.  Sir  Daniel  Wilson'  has  recorded  a  similar  case — it  would  be  ex- 
actly the  same  if  the  writer's  Indian  had  been  able  to  hear  the  tU'Whit^u- 
tohit'tu-whu. 

*'Orouyhateka,  an  educated  Mohawk  Indian,  in  replying  to  some 
queries  addressed  to  him  relative  to  bis  native  language,  thus  writes  me 
in  reference  to  the  Captimuigus  vociferus^  or  whip-poor-will :  'When  I 
listen  with  my  Indian  ears  It  seems  to  me  utterly  impossible  to  form  any 
other  word  from  an  Imitation  of  its  notes  than  kwa-kor-yeuh^  but  when  I 
put  on  my  English  ears  I  hear  the  bird  quite  distinctly  saying  whip-poor- 
iM'/i.'  Asaickinack,  an  educated  Odahwah  Indian,  wrote  the  same  cry — 
heard  nlghtlv  throughout  the  summer  in  the  American  forests — vffia-oo- 
nah^  and  an  fenglishman,  recently  arrived  in  Canada,  who  listened  to  thla 
cry  for  the  first  time,  without  being  aware  of  the  popular  signlUcance 
attached  to  it,  wrote  It  down  at  my  request,  fA-poo-iceA." 

It  is  evident  that  a  psyoliologlcal  study  of  onomatopoeia  would  lead  to 
some  interesting  and  valuable  results. 

Some  nine  mouths  ago  the  writer  conducted  a  short  series  of  experi- 
ments In  this  line.  A  series  of  unmeaning  collections  of  letters  (pro- 
nounced in  the  ordinary  English  fashion)  were  given  one  by  one  to  the 
subject,  and  he  was  requested  to  stat<»  the.  sound  which  he  thought  was 
best  represented  by  the  group  of  letters  given  him.  Following  Is  the, 
result  In  three  oases : 


*  PrehUtorlc  M&o,  3rded.  (1876)  n.  306. 


"                                                            A- 

fiorviM  TBovaar  ov  bt  Bcbjbots. 

Vow> 

StTB/KTT  No.  I. 

SumTT  No.  n. 

ScrajHOT  No.  m. 

BrtT. 

Dog  b«rlctxi|r. 

None. 

tbv  baud  or  flat  alouR  a 
board  or  a  piece  of  cloth. 

Chllp. 

fUoff  of  meUl:    saftp  of 

Kooe. 

Chlrptiif  of  a  ohipmuak. 

OUb. 

DroppfaDff  of  Bomeihliur 
Minl-llqiiid,   ne«nr  tbe 
•oUd    than    the    liquid 
lUte. 

Clapping  of  the  banda 
toKother. 

06p. 

UpMCttnjr  of  a  bowl  of 
mufth. 

Sound  made  by  %  man 

folpliift  do VD  Hiine- 

thlng. 

Souod  made  br  a  Ger- 
man drinking  beer. 

H£z. 

Pufllnc   axpeUinfC     Uu) 
brefttb  forcibly. 

Souad  made  hj  a  bum- 
ble-bee 

Nolaemadebj  twleUag 
ft  wlap  of  dried  hay. 

HfiUl. 

Sftnw  M  Ad,  but  more 

Tbe  sound  a  man  make* 
when  he  vtshee  another 
lo  keep  quiet. 

Hin  of  a  gooas. 

Jal. 

None. 

None. 

Ose  of  the  lower  notei                ^h 
of  aa  organ.                         ^H 

■ 

Notoe  matl*  lo  trrlaff  to 
sappreaa  Uuicbter;   tbe 
Coririft  of  »iix  liquid. 

The  sound  rloegar 

makdi  tunnlDK  out  of  a 

banvT. 

A  tuddea  blow  on  some-               ^H 

thing  not  Mpeclftlly                   ^H 

bard.                               ^H 

L««. 

StrlUiiff  wiifa  » **vingh"; 
Uie  idcw  of  *  clotii  Krtk- 

tnc  Around  It. 

Bim  Of  a  loake. 

Stroke  of  a  plane,  or  the              ^| 
stroke  of  a  broom  oatba              ^M 
floor.                                               ^M 

8a6iB. 

A  reaoQAot  BouDd  Lo 
A  lover  note. 

No^a. 

Snee«lDg.                          ^M 

8pUn. 

A  blow  ftntoat  ft  door; 
a  blow   followed  bj  tI- 
bncson. 

None. 

Blrfklng  two  tins  to-          ^^^B 
getber.                     ^^H 

lluln. 

A   UMpplng  aound,  not 
shkrp. 

Notte. 

Tbe  twftog  or  a  rloUo                  ^H 
stHng.                              ^m 

Y6». 

None. 

Nona. 

Tbe  squeak  of  a  badly                ^M 
oU«d  vloe  when  bttlDg                ^M 
■crewed  up.                                ^H 

Urn. 

ioc  throuffh  th»  &Ir. 

Bqu  of  a  Kplodle. 

Bottod  of  a  bux»«aw.                  ^H 

nt 

NOM. 

Nooe. 

Tbe  breaking  of  a  flddle              H 
■trtng.                             H 
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The  subjects  experimented  upon  were  memberB  of  the  anlTersltj,  and 
gave  their  answers  almost  immediately. 

The  same  three  subjects  were  further  requested  to  state  upon  what 
thing  they  would  confer  the  name  in  question  as  being  most  appropriate, 
and  also  to  state  what  word  each  of  these  meaningless  groups  of  letters 
called  up  by  Its  sound.    The  results  were  as  follows : 

B. 


WOBD 

Qtvkx  as  a  Namb  bt  SorancRs. 

Ubkd. 

Subject  L 

SmsirBOT  n. 

SoB/aoT  ItL 

Bruv. 

A  mouDtain. 

A  broUier. 

A  scurd7  cbaraoter. 

Chilp. 

A  Tery  '^freeh^'  per- 
son. 

A  nhfld. 

Theldeaof  actlTeor 
brtek. 

Glab. 

A  person  who  talks  too 
much. 

FooUsh  chattn-. 

Somecfaiag  powerfoL 

G6p. 

Ahorse. 

A  "gawk":   a  countir 
fellow. 

A  pebble. 

Hez. 

A  goose;  «  snake. 

A  bumble-bee. 

SonaethlB«  wBBto  or 

Huth. 

As  an  adjeetlTe  to 
somethlnK  beld  In  con- 
tempt. 

Ahorae. 

SalUneas. 

Jal. 

QtasR. 

A  girl. 

A  vessel  for  cootataftxas^ 

Klg. 

The  fifurgle  of  any 
liquid. 

A  carriage. 

A  dog. 

Msh. 

Noise  made  In  wading 
through  water. 

Wife. 

AUqnId. 

Sndm. 

The  tolling  of  a  bell. 

A  cow. 

A  storm. 

Splan. 

Ahorse. 

A  plough. 

AlevelplAln.     ■ 

Thrln. 

A  sleigh. 

A  rope. 

An  uproar. 

Y6z. 

A  bumble-bee. 

A  hog. 

A  cow. 

zem. 

A  cow. 

A  watch. 

A  bouse. 

Zdt. 

A  flash  of  Ughtolnf. 

An  axe. 

A  deep  ravine  or 
canyon. 
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WOBO 

UWD. 

ScaOHTKD  TO 
SUWBOT  I. 

Sdoomtkd  to 

suBJscT  n. 

SOOOB8TKD  TO        , 

Sunncrm. 

Brtlv. 

Brother. 

Brother. 

Bnm;  lore. 

ChUp. 

None. 

ChUd. 

OhUd;  Ohiltem 
hundreds. 

Glab. 

Glob. 

Blab. 

Blab;  gladn. 

H«z. 

E».(Ger.) 

None. 

Has;  fes. 

6«p. 

Stop. 

Gap. 

God;  got. 

H^b. 

fluff. 

House. 

Heath;  huff. 

Jal. 

JeU.  (T.) 

Olri. 

JaU;  jellj. 

Klg. 

Kick. 

Keg. 

Kick;  keg. 

Lus. 

L0aB.(Oer.) 

Lees. 

Pus;  luscious. 

SD5m. 

Snob;  numb. 

Snob. 

Snow;  snot. 

Splan. 

Spluh. 

Explain. 

Plan;  plain. 

Thrln. 

None. 

String. 

Thin. 

Y6z. 

Tee. 

Tou. 

Ta-a-s.  (Tes.) 

Z^m. 

ZJin. 

Qem. 

Zenana;  zed. 

Zfit. 

Soot. 

Slut. 

But;  slut. 

Edncftted  men  of  the  nineteenth  centoiy  may  not  be  gifted  with  ex- 
'Ceulve  powers  of  onomatopcBic  naming,  but  the  short  series  of  experi- 
ments gives  hope  of  much  better  results  in  the  future.  The  difference 
In  Ideas  and  sounds  called  up  is  considerable,  and  taken  In  connection 
with  the  great  variation  in  onomatopoeia  amongst  savage  and  uncultured 
races  seems  to  demand  further  and  more  searching  investigation,  par- 
ticularly in  the  direction  of  rhythm. 
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PflYCHOLOQICAX   LrrEBATXJSE. 


Lincoln  Colle^, 
Oxford,  2  Sept.  1S9S. 
To  the  Editor  of  the 

JouBMAL  OF  PsrcuoLoor : 
Dear  sir— 

Phlloflophy  at  Oxford  forma  one  portion  of  the  work  required  In  the 
ecbool  of  LitfirfB  SumaniorcSy  which  {&  still  the  moAt  popular  of  the 
honor  schools,  and  contalus  a  larger  proportion  of  able  students  thAO 
any  other.  Until  within  recent  years,  the  philosophical  portion  w»« 
considered  the  mofit  important,  and  it  remains  of  equal  importance  with 
the  other  subject,  ancient  history.  The  consequence  1b  that  nowhereelse 
In  England  (I  don^t  Include  Scotland)  is  there  so  lar^e  a  body  of  students 
of  phtloftophy-  The  distinctive  feature  of  the  study,  aa  pursued  at 
Oxford,  is  that  which  it  owes  to  its  connection  with  the  study  of  ciaa- 
sical  history  and  literature.  The  statutes  of  the  examiuation  (and  the 
studies  of  the  place  are  regulated  almost  entirely  by  the  examination) 
prescribe  ^^  logic  and  the  elements  of  moral  and  political  philosophy ;  " 
and  in  these  subjects  certain  Greek  authors  are  required  from  all 
students.  Nominally  there  Is  a  conBiderable  choice  of  authors,  bat  the 
course  has  been  more  or  less  fixed  by  custom.  Practically  every  one 
Btudles  the '^  Republic  "  of  Plato,  the  *^  Ethics"  of  Aristotle,  parts  of 
Aristotle's  "Organon,"  and  Bacon's '*  Novum  Organum.'*  This  forms 
the  staple  of  the  work,  and  as  many  of  the  great  questions  of  philosophy 
are  raised,  In  ooe  form  or  another,  by  the  Greek  writers,  or  are  Bug* 

fested  by  contrast,  thcf^e  books  serve  as  text-books  u[>ou  which  to  base 
oth  the  history  of  the  subject  and  the  scientific  treatment  of  it. 
Students  are  expected  to  study  the  sub)ect  in  its  modern  form,  and  they 
study  either  Independently,  or  through  lectures,  some  of  the  important 
Engflsh  works.  Thos.  MllPs  works  are  read,  especially  the  ^*  Logic;'* 
the  better  students  read  parts  of  Lot/.e  or  Mr.  Bradley's  work  on  logic, 
and  acquire  more  knowledge  of  the  great  English  successioo,  and 
perhaps  of  Kant.  "  Logic,"  I  may  remark,  la  understood  In  a  very  loose 
sense  as  equivaleut  to  mental  philosophy,  as  a  whole,  and  includes 
metaphysics  and  to  a  certain  Umlted  extent,  psychology.  On  account 
of  the  importance  asslj^ed  to  the*' Ethics"  and  *' Republic,"  moral 
philosophy  has  become  the  most  prominent  part  of  the  work  and  pro- 
duces the  best  results.  PoUtiea!  philosophy  U  studied  In  close  connec- 
tion with  it,  In  such  books  aa  Aristotle's  "  Politics,"  Maine's  works 
and  the  like.  In  moral  philosophy  the  men  read  such  well  known 
works  as  Green's,  Prof.  Sedgwick's,  Mr.  Spencer's,  Dr.  Martlneau's, 
and  many  read  Kant's  smaller  work.  Of  course  you  will  understand 
that  there  is  some  variety  in  the  reading,  and  that,  naturally  it  is,  la 
general,  only  portions  of  these  books  which  are  read,  and  in  Oxford^  as 
elsewhere,  the  tendency  Is  for  the  undergraduate  to  rely  on  his  lectures 
to  a  greater  extent  than  even  the  vanity  of  the  lecturers  themselves 
would  think  desirable.  Besides  this  general  course  of  study,  special 
authors  or  books  maybe  offered  as  special  subjects,  and  sometimes  are, 
such  as  Aristotle's  '*  Politics,"  or  ^^de'Anlma,"  Locke,  Hume,  Kant^a 
critique  and  the  like.  Experimental  psychology  la  one  of  these  subjects, 
bat  has  never  been  offered  as  yet,  to  my  knowledge. 

Any  one  who  looks  at  the  list  of  lectures  given  will  be  struck  at  first 
sight  by  two  things,  the  great  number  of  lecturers  and  the  multiplica- 
tion of  lectures  on  certain  subjects.  These  are  consequences  of  the 
college  system.  Each  college  supplies  a  lecturer,  and  there  la  a  natural 
tendency  to  lecture  on  the  regular  subjects.  lacludlng  the  three  pro- 
fessors, there  are  as  many  as  twenty  persons  giving  lectures  In  phUoBO* 
phy,  and  in  any  one  year  there  will  be  as  many  as  4  or  5  diflerent  lec- 
tures on  each  of  the  two  staple  books,  the  ** Ethics^'  and  the  ^^ Re- 
public."   All  lectures  are  open  to  the  whole  University,  but  there  Is  not 
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uch  org&nizatioD  for  division  of  the  labor.  It  would  be  tedious  to 
Buxnerale  all  the  subjects  usually  riven  In  lectures.  Prof.  Wm.  Wilson 
lectomat  present  on  systematic  logic,  sometimes  on  Aristotle's  logic. 
Prof.  Wallace  lectures  on  the  history  of  ethical  theories,  and  on  other 
«Ultcft)  subjects.  Prof.  Case  on  Aristotle's  metaphysics,  and  on 
Ai1M4>t]e*8  and  Bacon's  logic,  and  on  general  metaphysical  questions. 
There  are  other  lectures  on  logic,  on  Bacon  and  Aristotle,  on  the 
English  phllot^ophera  of  the  17th  and  18th  centuries,  elementary  meta- 
phyaics,  philosophical  terms,  on  the  English  moralists,  on  Kant^s 
HuoA,  and  on  moral  and  political  philosophy  as  a  whole.  Mr.  D.  G. 
Ritchie,  of  Jesus  College,  is  one  of  the  most  popular  lecturers  on 
poUUcal  philosophy,  f  will  not  mention  the  names  of  many  of  the 
lecturers.  One  of  the  most  influential  has  been  Mr.  R.  L.  Nettleship, 
of  Chrlsts,  the  editor  of  Green's  works,  who  has  Just  been  takeu  from 
as  by  an  untimely  and  melancholy  death.  Greek  philosophy  oQera  a 
field  for  many  distinguished  scholars,  like  Prof.  .Tcwett,  Mr.  Bywater, 
Mr.  J.  A.  Stewart.  Writing  for  a  journal  of  psychology,  I  have  to 
eonfeta  with  regret  that  systematic  lectures  on  psychology  are  iufre- 
qoeot*  Wm.  Bnint  of  Chrlsichurch  hti^  lectured  oa  the  subject,  aud  I 
BOW  five  a  coarse  of  lectures,  and  hope  to  extend  activity  in  this 
direcUon.  To  acme  extent  psychology  is  treated  in  the  lectures  on 
logic.  liut  the  subject  of  psychology  is  the  most  glaring  weakness  of 
the  Oxford  teaching  of  philosophy. 

The  lecture  list  gives  a  very  imperfect  Idea  of  the  system  of  teaching, 
a  large  part  of  which  U  done  privately  by  the  college  tutors.  It  is  the 
cnatom  tor  each  student  to  bring  u  written  essay  on  some  pbilosopliical 
subject  to  his  tutor  at  stated  times,  generally  once  u  week  during  cer- 
tain t«rms.  These  meetlogs  give  the  tutor  an  opportunity  of  discussing 
qoestlODS  thoroughly  with  his  pupils,  and  at  the  same  time  of  suggest- 
Isg  courses  of  reading  to  suit  their  special  tastes  and  aptitudes.  Many 
persons  think  this  the  most  valuable  part  of  the  traluing,  and  it  is  cer- 
tainly the  most  characteristic  feature  of  tlie  Oxford  system.  Others, 
while  admitting  Itn  value  in  many  cases,  think  it  wasteful  to  the  euex^ 
^es  of  the  teacher,  without  producing  a  proportionate  advantage  to  tlie 
taught.  Any  one  who  has  seen  the  large  amount  of  solid  aud  able  work 
which  Is  produced  In  the  examination,  must  admit  that  the  teaching, 
whether  by  public  lectures  or  private  tuition,  is  highly  ellectlve. 

Bat  the  demands  made  by  the  examination  on  the  men  are  so  great 
(lor  they  have  to  read  Greek  and  Roman  history  as  well  as  the  original 
writers)  that  there  is  necessarily  little  room  left  except  ha  the  case  of 
the  ablefit  men  for  originality  to  show  itself. 

It  is  not  very  easy  to  say  what  the  prevalent  character  of  the  teaching 
io  philosophy  is.  The  lecturers  do  not  often  try  to  profit  by  attending 
each  other*B  lectures,  and  one  has  to  guess  from  the  best  produced  by 
tiM  men  In  examination,  which  does  not  at  present  indicate  any  very 
doatlnaut  mode  of  thinking  amongst  the  lecturers.  UntU  recently  the 
Isfluence  of  T.  H.  Green  was  very  marked,  and  on  the  whole  this 
philosophy  Is  still  the  strongest.  But,  the  spell  of  Green's  personality 
removed,  the  idealistic  German  philosophy  by  which  Oxford  has  been 
so  deeply  Influenced  has  lost  much  of  Iti^  potency,  must  1  say  for  evil  or 
for  good?  In  general  the  atmosphere  is  more  favorable  to  criticism 
than  to  construction.  An  outsider  might  justly  cliarge  the  University 
with  what  Mr.  Spencer  calls  the  autl-putriotlc  bins  in  j)lillosophy.  We 
have  t>6eD  so  occupied  with  the  defects  of  our  homebred  philosophy  that 
we  have  neglected  its  merits.  1  should  mention,  while  speaking  of  the 
character  of  the  teaching,  that  our  most  eminent  resident  worker  In 
philosophy  and  psychology,  Mr.  F.  H.  Bradley,  has  never  taught  In 
leotures,  aind  another  eminent  writer  who  used  to  be  a  lecturer,  Mr. 
Bosanquet,  lectures  at  Oxford  no  longer. 
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The  list  of  leetores  from  which  I  have  quoted  ^owb  ■%  eoiulderable 
variety  of  mli^ts  which  are  leotared  upon.  And,  of  coarse,  4t  gives 
DO  clue  to  the  special  private  studies  of  indlvidaal  teachers,  and  to  the 
possibilities  of  special  guidance  which  a  student  would  be  sure  to  find 
from  some  one  teacher  or  other,  amongst  so  many  engsged  on  the 
subject.  Still  the  connection  of  philosophy  with  other  su^ects  like  an- 
cient history,  while  It  has  peculiar  merits  and  is  remarkaby  successful 
in  its  results,  makes  it  difficult  to  study  die  science  as  a  whole  very  fully, 
or  its  more  special  department  in  any  detail  at  all.  There  are  at  present 
no  post-graduate  courses  such  as  you  have  In  the  United  States.  Perhaps 
greater  opportunities  will  be  given  in  the  future  for  those  who  wish  to 
study  the  subject  without  giving  too  much  attention  to  Greek  au&ortties. 
A  full  recognitioD  of  the  claims  of  psychology  Is  especially  to  be  desired. 
It  is  a  welcome  fact,  at  the  present  term,  that  the  younger  graduates 
are  turning  more  and  more  to  this  subject.  Before  long  we  may,  I  trust, 
have  a  laboratory  for  experimental  psychology.  It  is  not  too  much  to 
hope  that  the  university  of  Hobbes  and  Locke  may  once  more  contribute 
by  active  teaching  and  active  study  to  that  phllosopMcal  subject  wMcli 
is  most  closely  associated  with  the  name  of  England.  Believe  me 
Yours  very  truly, 

S.  ALBXA2n>XR. 
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ON  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  VOLUNTAEY  MOTOR 

ABILITY. 

Wm.  L.  Brtan. 


PREFACE 
Od  the  IlequlremeoU  ol  Work  la  Experimental  Psychology. 

I. 

Work  in  Experimental  Psychology  must  meet  two  require- 
ments. It  must  be  carried  out  according  to  the  best  attained 
nethods  of  8oientific  research  ;  and  ite  resulte  must  contrib- 
ute Romethinj^to  the  kuowledge  of  conscious  life.  The  latter 
twjninnucnt  is  sometimes  expanded  to  mean  that  the  contri- 
Jtution  must  tlirow  eflective  light  upon  general  problems  of 
n*»ychology  and  Philosophy ;  and  sometimes  it  is  expanded 
to  mean  that  the  contribution  must  be  of  some  practical  use. 

n. 

The  Eypcrimental  Psycholo^st  has  no  choice  and  no  wish 
for  choice  against  the  requirement  for  exact  method.  It  is 
r  leed,  and  needs  emphasis,  that  in  the  present  state  of 

i    .        iog>'  a  vast  deal  is  to  be  hoped  in  certain  fields  from 
[▼eiy  simple  methods,  intelligently  planned.     More  exactness 
lian  the   snbject   requires    is   pedantry   and  waste.     It   is  a 
(iuudamentiil  error  to  suppose  that  the    same  exactness  in 
exitcriment,  and  the  same  strictness  in  deduction,  are  possible 
or  useful  iu  all   scientific  work.     It   is  a  principle  of  wid^ 
r  ion  that  de^rree  of  system  in  procedure   should  cor*, 
:  to  the  dcgi^e  of  system  in  the  material  and  situation 
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to  be  dealt  with.  To  establish  in  a  logging:  camp,  the  gorem- 
mental  machinery  which  is  found  essential  at  Washington, 
to  keep  debit  and  credit  for  a  kitohen  garden  with  the  system 
of  books  used  in  the  New  York  Clearing  House,  to  enforce  at 
a  fox-drive  the  discipline  of  the  German  army^  would  be  ludi- 
crous violations  of  the  principle.  But  a  multitude  of  examples 
no  less  ludicrous  appear  in  the  history  of  science.  Systematic 
methodology  has,  hitherto,  almost  wholly  failed  to  recognize 
that  science  is  subject  to  the  law  of  evolution, — exi^fs  in  all 
degrees  of  development.  The  constantly  recurring  delusion 
has  been,  that  processes  found  fruitful  in  the  more  highly 
developed  and  exact  fields  of  science,  may  profitably  be  ap- 
plied to  all  phenomena  whatever.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
"inexact  sciences*'  are  only  burdened  by  "scholastlsche 
Zahlenhanfen"  (Miinsterberg's  apt  word),  which  are  more 
precise  than  significant,  or  by  strict  deductions,  whose  strict- 
ness can  be  only  in  words.  We  need  a  logic  based  upon  the 
historical  development  of  science  to  set  forth  the  whole  law 
in  this  matter.  Meanwhile  the  individual  investigator  must 
be  a  law  unto  himself. 

At  the  same  time  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  Physiolog- 
ical Psychology  is  not  so  new  as  its  name.  It  is  historic^ly 
a  special  outgrowth  of  older  sciences.  Its  oldest  classics  are 
the  work  of  men  trained  in  Physiological  research.  The 
modern  Psychologist,  accortlingly,  fails  to  find  in  his  specialty 
a  i>aradiso  of  windfalls.  He  acquires,  instead,  a  practical 
realization  of  Comte's  generalization  that  the  more  complex 
science  presupposes  and  works  by  means  of  the  other  sciences. 
If  there  were  any  such  thing  as  a  perfectly  trained  Experiment- 
al Psychologist,  he  must  have  had  thorough  apprenticeship 
not  only  in  the  results,  but  also  in  th^  technique  of  Chemistry, 
Physics,  Morphology,  Physiology  and  Mathematics.  Or  since 
no  one  man  can  have  all  these  knowledges  and  skills,  the 
body  of  Psychologists  must  have  them.  The  combined  re- 
sults of  human  ingenuity  in  every  direction  may  and  must 
be  made  to  i)ear  upon  the  elusive  problems  of  conscious  life. 
Such  conwnti-ation  of  all  available  forces  upon  the  problem 
in  hand  is  the  ideal  of  every  Psychological  research.  To  do 
this,  at  least  in  the  measure  attained  by  works  of  standard 
excellence  in  the  same  field,  is  a  i^eijuirement  not  to  be 
escaped. 

The  demand  for  results  of  general  significance  requires  con- 
sideration. Perhaps  no  one  has  ever  been  moi*e  urgently 
called  upon  to  consider  this  demand  than  the  Exi)erimental 
Psychologiet.     For,  perhaps  no  one  has  been  more  urgently 
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ited  from  within  and  from   without   to  ''keep  his  feet 

I  liie  earth  ami  yet  to  carry  his  head  among  tlie  stars." 

He  IB  called  upon  to  be  both  scientist  and  philosopher  in  one. 
As  a  matter  of  practical  attitude,  at  any  rat^,  every  Psycholo- 
^5t  mast  give  the  demand  for  general  results  some  kind  of 
answer. 

This  demand  seems  to  be  eminently  rational.  For  pro- 
gressive organization  seems  to  be  a  universal  character  of 
growth.  All  evolution,  organic  and  inorganic,  conscious  and 
unconscious,  individual  and  racial,  appears  to  involve  ad- 
vancf^  of  the  relatively  isolated  into  more  perfect  unity.  The 
main  occupation  of  every  living  thing  seems  to  be  the  trans- 
foriiirttion  of  a  relatively  chaotic  environment  into  stuff  of 
finer  organization  ;  and  degree  of  organizing  capacity  seems 
to  be  one  fair  me^isure  of  a  being's  place  in  nature. 

One  who  has  arrived  at  this  conclusion,  with  whatever 
arguments  therefor,  is  rarely  undecide<l  in  his  judgment  of 
the  relative  value  of  concrete  and  general  scienti&c  results. 
The  concrete  scientific  result,  standing  in  no  obvious  relation 
to  any  general  law,  is  not,  he  may  allow,  without  value ;  but 
its  value  diminishes  the  more  concrete  and  isolated  it  is.  In 
the  presence  of  the  greater  generalizations  of  science,  such 
unrationalized  bits  of  knowledge  seem  to  him  trifling ;  in 
the  presence  of  the  insights  of  philosophy,  they  become 
practically  insignificant.  From  men  who  have  this  view,  the 
demand  upon  Experimental  Psychology  for  general  results 
is  particularly  imiK*rative,  "  Do  your  experiments  throw 
light  uj)on  the  nature  of  the  soulT^'  they  ask.  **Do  your 
stsitifitics  determine  a  system  of  Psychology  1  Does  your  deli- 
cate machine  enable  you  to  establish,  or  disestablish,  any 
general  law  of  mind  ?  If  not,  if  you  have  nothing  to  show 
bat  an  nn<»orrelated  fragment  of  information  about  the  con- 
scious life  of  infusoria,  or  about  the  knee  jerk,  or  about  the 
time  in  which  you  can  wag  your  finger,  all  this  may  be  very 
exa*t,  but  it  is  almost  impertinent  to  call  it  a  contribution  to 
Psychology  and  it  is  altogether  folly  to  call  it  a  contribution 
to  Philosophy/' 

What  answer  cau  be  made  t 

I.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  submitted,  subject  to  the  facta 
of  the  History  of  Science  and  Philosophy,  that  reaction  against 
rtJlablished  general  theories  toward  concrete  reinvestigation 
from  the  ground  up,  has  justified  itself  as  an  essential  ]mrt  of 
the  process  of  intellectual  growth.  **  Jeder  tiichtiger  Denker 
ist  /u»'rst  Zwcitler,*'  says  Herbart.  One  must  have  studied 
tltf  hvrv  of  the  most  productive  men  of  history  verj'  super- 
(  ;uloeii  not  to  see  that  this  is  so, — that   the  resolute 

^r._       1 -in,  negation   and   descent   which,  for   example,  Dea 
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Cartes  describes  in  himself,  must  prepare  the  way  for  the 
more  obviously  profitable  cre-ative  work. 

The  same  thing  appears  no  less  in  social  Psychology.  Mi. 
William  T.  Harris  has  ol)serveil,  as  one  of  the  mysterioas 
phases  of  the  History  of  Pbilosophy,  that  the  **  shallow 
thought  of  Nominalism  should  hav(?  triumphed  for  a  long 
period  over  the  deeper  and  truer  thought'^  of  St.  Thomas 
Aquinas  and  the  orthodox  theology.  He  offers  in  explana- 
tion of  this  mystery  the  consideration  that  tJie  **  deeper  and 
truer  thought/' although  it '' emancipates  humanity  at  first, 
after  a. time  imposes  on  the  soul  a  sort  of  external   authority 

an<l  needs  to  be  replaced  by  a  newer  freedom." 

**  It  is  wonderful/'  he  says,  **  to  see  how  the  most  negative 
phases,  the  skeptioisms,  the  heretical  doctrines,  the  most 
revolutionary  phases  in  history  ....  are  destructive 
only  in  their  undeveloped  state  and  when  partially  under- 
stood. By  and  by  they  are  drawn  within  the  great  positive 
movement,  and  we  see  how  useful  they  are  become." 

Suppose  now  the  results  of  Psychological  research  were  as 
fragmentary  and  unmeaning  as  the  most  ignorant  critic 
believes  or  hopes,  how  should  we  account  historically  for  the 
social  movement  which  has  produced  them  1  How  could  men 
who  sat  at  the  feet  of  Kant,  Hegel,  Herbart,  and  other  such 
masters,  turn  away  to  these  husks  ! 

Might  we  not  make  a  Iveginning  of  answer  with  the  foregoing 
explanation  of  spiritual  revolt  ?  Mightweuotsay  that  the  mod- 
ern movement  in  Psychology  constitutes  a  pi-otest  against  the 
final  sufficiency  of  the  howsoever  superior  systems  which  the 
world  ah-eady  possessed?  If  this  movement  were  wholly 
negative,  heretical  and  destructive,  might  we  not  expect  that 
it  would  *' by  and  by  be  dmwn  within  the  great  pohitive 
movement"  towai-d  a  philosophy,  through  it  more  rational 
and  emancipating  than  those  it  forsakes. 
V  ^0  such  revolt  is  nihilistic.  It  is  essentially  an  appeal 
from  the  schematized  reason  of  the  books  to  the  finer  reason 
of  reality.  It  is  an  expression  of  that  saving  discontent  which 
drives  men  always  from  the  good  toward  the  everlasting 
better.  To  regard  such  a  movement  as  a  descent  is  an  alto- 
gether distorted  view.  If  it  he  descent,  it  is  the  deseent  in 
search  for  solider  foundations.  If  we  dig  down,  it  is  that  we 
may  build  the  higher. 

2.  We  have,  however,  a  far  more  fundamental  justifi- 
cation of  concrete  Psychological  research  when  we  view  it  as 
— what  it  is  intended  to  be — a  contribution  to  a  long  co- 
operative task.  This  way  of  looking  at  individual  work  is 
very  familiar  in  Philosophy  and  Higher  Anthropology. 
From  many  sources  ancient  and  modem,  scientific  and  phil- 
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jijl^hic,  from  Aristotle,  Leibnitz,  Hegel,  Darvrin  and 
Spencer,  we  have  some  more  or  less  explicit  statement  of 
this  view.  Human  life  in  this  world  is  regarded  as  a  de- 
velopment, to  which  every  man's  individual  accomplifihment 
is  a  more  or  less  important  contribution.  Therewith, 
oonRcion.s  activities  and  attainments — whether  of  child, 
•avage,  average  civilized  man,  poet,  saint  or  philosopher — 
are  made  to  ap]>ear  as  stadia  in  the  growth  of  mind.  We 
lukve,  aoi'ordingly,  at  bottom  the  view  of  a  race  morking 
\iogeth^r^  consciously  and  nnconscionsly,  by  force  of  circum- 
aacee,  by  instinct,  or  by  intelligent  purpose,  through  the 
lOftK  task  of  comprehending  the  world. 

This  view  carries  with  it  two  direct  implications.  The 
first  is  that  no  sort  of  intellectual  effort  is  quite  without 
jastitication.  The  ideas  of  childhood  and  of  the  childhood 
Of  our  race,  the  mj^hs,  cosmogonies,  and  grotesque  theolo- 
gies, as  well  as  the  scientist's  fact  and  the  philosopher's 
generalization — who  shall  say  that  any  one  of  these  has  con- 
tributed nothing  to  the  development  of  culture!  To  despise 
the  study  of  the  conscious  life  of  a  spider  is  unphilosophic. 
To  despise  the  study  of  the  conscious  life  of  Plato  is  unscien- 
tific. To  l>e  dismayed  at  the  world  full  of  warring  ideas  as 
though  they  threatened  the  Sovereignty  of  Reason  is  unin- 
telligence  and  lack  of  faith.  These  derisions  and  fears  are  no 
doubt  natural — to  minds  of  a  certain  development — but  they 
disappear  from  every  mature  and  reverent  view  of  the  world. 
The  second  implication  of  this  view  is  that  intellectual  values 
are  not  equal.  It  is  not  a  theory  of  indiHerentism.  On  the 
contrary,  growing  out  of  this  view,  or  in  essential  harmony 
with  it,  is  a  universally  recognized  standard  for  valuing  in- 
tellectual work,  namely,  how  much  has  the  work  contributed 
toward  accomplishing  the  intellectual  task  of  the  racet 

Now  it  is  a  singular  fact  that  while  a  philosopher  is  much 
the  more  apt  to  recognize  this  view  in  theory,  a  scientist  is 
much  the  more  apt  to  realize  it  in  practice.  The  philosopher 
is  very  much  inclined  to  limit  the  application  of  the  theory  to 
bis  predecessors  and  contemporaries.  The  instinct  of  the 
philosopher  is  to  complete  by  himself,  in  the  general,  the 
intellei-tual  task  of  the  race.  Very  oft-en  he  believes  he  has 
done  so.  In  his  system,  the  long  intellectval  evolution  has 
culminated.  * 


'For  lUustratlou  of  this  tendency  !u  the  philosopher,  one  thinks  i>er- 
kapt  most  readily  of  Hefel,  whose  expo-iiMoa  of  the  illi^tory  of  PhflOB- 
•phj  &•  a  necessary  evolution,  wherein  lodivMuHl  !zyfltoiu4  Hre  necessary 
•acceestve  stadia,  U  not  felt  by  him  to  be  Inion^bteot  with  the  claim 
ibathisown  system  Is  a  culmlaatlon  of  the  evolution,  a  finally  valid 
feneral  view  of  all  reality. 

A  not  leas  Interesting  Illustration  of  the  same  tendency  Is  to  be  fouod 
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Quite  otherwise  the  scientist.  The  Experimental  Psycholo- 
gist, for  example,  may  or  may  not  have  a  Philosophy  of  His- 
tory wherein  every  man's  work,  including  his  own,  is  re- 
ganletl  as  a  small  contribution  to  a  social  task.  He  may 
not  have  the  theory,  but  he  does  the  thing.  From  incli- 
nation or  from  resolution  he  foregoes  the  making  of  a 
system,  an<l  tries  to  furnish  some  material  for  one.  He 
is  cheerfully  willing  to  fix  one  point  and  drive  a  peg 
down  there,  whether  any  other  peg  is  in  sight  or  not.  He 
makes  no  apology  for  his  uncorrelated  fact.  He  denies  the 
right  of  the  present  to  determine  its  final  value.  He  leaves 
it  for  the  justification  which  time  shall  show.  He  is  willing, 
in  short,  to  make  one  in  a  vast  social  endeavor  instead  of 
trying  to  comjjlete  the  whole  task  by  himself. 

The  forgoing  is  intended  to  be  a  defense  of  concrete  Psy- 
chological research, even  when  the  results  throw  no  immediate 
light  upon  geuenil  theories  of  life  and  mind.  It  has  lu'en  for 
the  time  conceded  that  the  results  in  Experimental  Psychol- 
ogy are  all  of  this  character.  The  concession  was,  how- 
ever, only  temporary,  ft  is  flat  ignonmee  to  suppose  that 
the  l>ody  of  Psychologists  are  working  without  intelligent 
aims,  somewhat,  for  example,  as  the  earth-worms,  which 
contribute  to  civilization  without  int4?nding  to  do  so.  It  is 
true,  indeed,  that  there  are  men  in  this  as  in  other  fields  of 
science  who  profess  horror  of  generalizations.  When  the 
History  of  Science  is  written  from  the  Psychological  stand- 
point, the  etiology  and  uses  of  this  type  will  no  doubt  be 
made  to  appear.  It  may  be  that  those  often  skilful  and  pro- 
ductive scientists,  whose  fear  of  genei-alizations  amounts  to  a 
phobia,  represent  the  extreme  swing  of  the  pendulum  from 
the  other  extreme  of  reckless  speculation.  They  perhaps 
exhibit,  in  the  social  scientific  movement,  in  a  large  and 
obvious  way,  that  period  of  skepticism,  negation  and  blind 
groping  which  the  individual  thinker  generally  passes 
through  on  his  way  to  a  more  obviously  productive  period. 


in  that  present  day  philosopher  who  U  popularly  supposed  to  be  the 
special  chatupiou  of  friipirieal  n*lence  aiid  the  pp*?clal  foe  of  rlotrmatlc* 
pnilosophy.  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  preiteutfi  a  sygtem  of  First  Priuciples, 
of  which  it  is  atfirrti'Ml : 

1.  That  Mr.  S|K*ui'er  is  the  first  i a  the  course  of  evolution  fully  to 
realize  them.  2.  Tliat  they  are  ftrictly  dedurible  from  an  ulUumte 
principle^  which  permits  enipiricit  illustration,  but  wlileh  doe»  not  per- 
mit empirical  proof.  3.  That  tht*y  hold  good  for  the  whole  and  for 
every  part  of  every  one  of  an  luflnlte  number  of  successive  eporhs  of 
world-evolution  and  dissolution.  How  it  can  he  so  confldenllv  fore- 
known that  the  Unknowubtc— in  which  all  thin^@,  chaaees  aud  laws 
have  their  belnt; — contains  no  poteutial  modilkiitlou  of  Mr.  bpencer*s 
valuable  generalization.  Is  not  KQOwn  to  the  writer. 
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rgnoh  periods  are  probably  necessary  to  tlie  philosopher,  and 
fioch  men  are  useful,  ne;;iitively  and  j)08itively,  in  the  de- 
velopment of  science,  even  if  they  generally  are  as  they  have 
been  aptly  calletl,  *'  die  Handwerker  der  Wissenschaft." 

The  leaders  in  Psychological  research  are,  however,  not  at 
all  of  this  description.  The  ignorant  derision  and  neglect 
which  so  oft'Cn  express  the  attitude  of  the  immature  mind 
toward  philosophy,  find  no  sympathy  from  any  recognized 
mast^^r  in  modern  Psychology.  It  is,  on  the  contrary,  a  fact 
that  the  leaders  in  this  movement  are  not  only  acknowledged 
masters  in  cxperinientiil  science  but  thoronghly  schooled  in 
philosophic  disciplines.  3Iunk  has  expressed  the  ideal  in 
epiraking  of  Helmholtz  :    '^  Bei  der  /jt^iiaiteMffii  ErmiUelung 

\dtn  Eiiizelneny  daji  Ganzp  nirhf  ohm  *dem  Antje  zxt  verliern; 
hei  der  Erwdtjuiuf  dtA  Al/ijemehien  iminer  icietler  Kraft  und 
SicJterheK  am  Benonderen  zu  erprohen^''  (^),  It  is  an  in- 
aitimable  good  fortune  that  this  is  so.  For  a  social  move- 
flBftnt,  howsoever  mueh  it  may  be  beyond  the  precise  control 
of  any  man,  is  nevertheless  even  as  other  force,  largely 
dirw'ted  by  the  men  who  l>est  understand  it. 

Under  such  leadership,  the  rapidly  growing  company  of 
Psychologists  have  learned  to  take  no  narrow  view  of  their 
common  task.  That  stndy  of  the  development  of  th€3  un- 
conscious world  whose  resnlts  make  up  most  of  what  goes 
under  the  name  of  modern  science,  Psychology  will  suppie- 
nii-nt  by  a  study  of  the  development  of  conscious  life,  from 
itfi  darkest  U'ginnings  to  its  ai>otheosis  in  science,  philos- 
ophy and  religion.  This  work,  it  is  profoundly  lielieved, 
cannot  l>e  forestalU*d  by  general  laws,  however  obtained  and 
however  trne.  We  cannot  dispense  with  organized  mortality 
statistics,  because  we  know  that  all  men  are  mortal.  The 
most  ingenious  philosophic  reflection  cannot  anticipate  the 
SfM^dal  i>henomena  of  human  activity  and  the  special  laws 
which  they  will  reveal.  There  is  no  device  for  avoiding  the 
task  which  the  actual,  finite  and  definable  interactions  between 
individuals  and  society  make  possible  and  imperative.  *'Die 
Hohe  reizt  uns,  nicht  die  Stiifen"  Giethe-s  Wilhelm  Meister 
i*  told.  But  the  Stufen  are  not  to  be  escaped.  It  is,  there- 
fore, evident  that  this  must  be,  in  the  broadest  meaning, 
a  fo-operativo  task.  Money  from  men  of  wealth,  or  from 
all  the  people  through  the  state  ;  the  experience  and  man- 
ual skill  attaineil  in  the  mechanic  arts ;  the  instruments, 
devices  an<l  discoveries  of  the  older  sciences;  the  suggestions 
of  Philosophy  back  to  the  earliest  myths;  the  divinations  of 
art  and  religion  ;  men  able  to  plan,  and  men  willing  to  work; 
all  the  forces  in  cooperative  civilization  must  come  together 
for  the  making  of  the  Science  of  Psychology. 
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IV. 

The  demand  for  practical  results,  which  has  every  meaning 
that  varjing  stages  of  culture  give  to  the  word  practical,  has 
already  received  an  implicit  answer.  As  the  most  profound 
philosophy  is  most  cautious  against  premature  philosophiz- 
ing, 60  the  highest  practical  sagacity  is  least  inclined  to  force 
premature  practical  results.  The  most  impractical  re^juire- 
ment  upon  science  is  to  limit  it  to  a  search  for  alleged 
practical  results.  Wise  men  do  not  demand  loaves  from  com 
in  the  blade.  Science  must  l>e  allowed  to  develop  in  free<lom 
and  bring  forth  fruit  in  its  season.  If  what  is  true  makes  the 
l>eet  direction  for  what  to  do,  we  may  be  sure  that  everyj 
truth  found  will  prove  itself  practical  in  more  and  better! 
ways  than  anyone  has  thought  of  hoping  for. 

Here  again,  however,  Psychologists  are  not  working  with- 
out aim.  The  most  practical  questions,  the  questions  ini 
which  men  generally  are  most  intensely  interested — the 
questions  of  health,  education,  government  and  religion, 
which  are  deepest  in  the  conscious  and  unconscious  life  of  the 
world, — these  are  the  questions  for  which  modem  Psychology 
is  gathering  force.  Sagacious  men  are  saying  that  the  next 
years  aie  to  be  the  Psychological  Epoch.  There  are,  at  an> 
rate,  abundant  signs  that  that  intense  public  interest  iaJ 
science  which  is  always  interest  in  man,  even  when  it  ia™ 
fixed  apparently  upon  some  law  of  Copernicus,  Lyell  or 
Darwin,  will  be  challenged  next  by  the  results  of  Psychologi- 
cal research.  And  it  is  fair  to  hope  that  this  will  be  a 
schooling  no  less  beneficial  than  the  former  ones  have  been. 
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The  Development  of  Voluntaey  Motor  Ability 

I. 

In  studies  which  involve  the  development  of  will,  it  has 
Qsually  been  thought  necessary  to  begin  or  at  least  to  con- 
clude with  a  theory  of  the  source  of  the  force  appearing  in 
voluntary  motion.  This  appears  not  only  in  works  avowedly 
metaphysical,  but  scarcely  less  in  works  avowedly  anti-meta- 
physical. This  is  so  evident  even  in  strenuously  agnostic 
writings,  that  metaphysicians  may  very  well  appeal  thereto 
as  a  profound  historico-psychological  justification  of  their  own 
occupation. 

Concerning  the  relation  between  special  investigation  and 
metaphysical  postulates,  explicit  or  implicit,  nothing  will 
here  be  said.  But  it  is  at  any  rate  undeniable  that  investi- 
gators whose  explicit  metaphysical  postulates  are  contra- 
dictory, make  contributions  to  a  common  fund  of  knowledge- 
That  this  is  the  case  even  in  the  study  of  the  development  of 
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'Trill  in  the  individual  or  in  the  History  of  Cultare,  is  a  his- 
torical fact.  How  this  can  be  so  may*  appear  from  thefollotp- 
ing: 

It  is  evident  from  the  phenomena  of  growth  and  it  is  generally 
agreed  that  the  activities  of  a  living  organism  are  determined 
at  any  point  in  its  history,  partly  l>y  influences  from  its 
environment  and  partly  by  the  subjective  constitution  of  the 
organism  at  that  point  in  it.s  history. 

This  geaei-alization  leaves  open  the  question  whether  any 
part  of  the  '*  subjective  contribution"  is  essentially  innate 
and  independent  of  the  rest  of  nature,  or  whether  all  sub- 
jective energies  have  been  taken  in  from  the  environment 
and  stored  up  by  the  individual  and  its  ancestors.  Instead 
of  a  solution  of  this  metaphysical*  dilemma,  we  have  in'  the 
generalization  only  the  outlines  of  a  scientific  task.  Whether 
the  metaphysical  problem  be  solved  or  not,  and  however  it 
might  be  solved^  the  scientific  task  remains  the  same.  It  is 
th*'  task  upon  which  all  students  of  the  growth  of  living 
things  are  in  some  way  engaged.* 

The  study  of  the  development  of  will  in  the  individual  as 
well  as  what  may  be  called  the  develof»ment  of  the  **  social 
will  *■  in  the  History  of  Cultui-e  may  l^e  regarded— must  be 
regarded  as  part  of  this  task.  We  have,  namely,  the  condi- 
tions of  a  vast  experiment.  We  have  on  the  one  hand  the  world 
of  foroes  by  which  the  activity  and  growth  of  the  will  are  modi- 
fiable ;  an  infinite  range  of  things  from  barometric  pressure 
and  cookery,  to  educational  systems  and  the  Spirit  of  the 
Times.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have  the  fact  that  even  the 
simplest  neural  reaction  is  not  a  simple  reflection  of  the 
stimalus  applied  ;  but  that  cerebrum,  spinal  cord,  or  nerve- 
muscle  machine,  each  in  some  degree  contributes — from  what- 
ever ultimate  source — to  determine  the  resulting  reaction, 
and  so  exhibits  something  of  it«  own  constitution.  Every 
action  of  animal  or  man,  whether  elicited  by  the  *'  natural  " 
events  of  life,  or  by  the  device  of  the  experimenter,  l>ecomes 
aiocordingly  a  source  of  information  about  the  existing  consti- 
tution of  the  subject.  It  is  obvious  that  we  have  in  this  way 
a  general  metliod  for  studying  individual  and  social  develop- 
ment.    The  same  kind  of  experimentation  which  shows  what 


'By  metaphynlcal  I  mean  to  deKrlbe  the  knowledge  men  are  held 
lo  poAsess  of  the  absolute  nature  and  source  of  thin^H.  I  call  this  a 
loelaphyslcal  dUeznma  because  its  solution  seenin  possible  ouly  from  a 
knowletlxe  of  the  absolute  uature  and  source  of  the  force  appearing  in 
tbe  orgADlflDi. 

'Amorf(  MorphologfistA,  one  finds  tbe  same  dilemma.  In  the  form  of  a 
dispate  whether  or  not  the  embryo  huH  nay  Innate  ^^  formative  force.** 
lC«a&while  men  of  both  views  work  productively  side  by  side. 
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the  spinal  cord  can  do,  shows  how  much  more  the  cei-ebrn! 
can  do.     The  same  j^eneral   nuthod   of  otiservation  which^ 
shows  the  capacity  of  a  child,  cam  follow  the  enlarging  rapacity 
of  the  child  to  modify  his  environment  uml  to  shape  his  own 
course  therein.     From  the  observed  reactions  or  results  of 
reactioa  of  men  upon  the  M-orld,  it  is  possible  to  write  that 
history  of  human  emancipation,  which  we  call  the  History  of. 
Culture.     We  have  thus  a  standpoint  which  leaves  open  every  « 
question  as  to  the  absolute  nature  and   source   of  the  forces  H 
appearing    in    action  and  which,   neveitheiess,   permits  the 
study  of  the  will  throuj^h  every  stage  of  its  development,  from 
the  events  to  which  the  subject  coutributes.  f 

In  gaining  this  scientific  point  of  view  for  the  study  of  will,  B 
we  liave  at  the  same  time  gained  a  reason  for  the  study  of 
voluntary   muscular  motion.       For  to  the  Psyeliologist  oi  ^ 
Sociologist,  it  can  not  lie  iui  insignificant  fact  that :  ■ 

'' IViufinie  diveraite    des   manifestations    exterieures    de  ^ 

I'activite  cerebrale,^ „„ 1'  hilaritr  de  I'enfantiY  la  vue 

d'un  jouet,  le  sourire  de  Garibaldi  persecute  pour  avoir  trop 
ainit;  son  pays,  le  tressaillement  de  la  jf-une  fille  a  la  premiere 
peusee  d'araour,  Tcnonciatiou  verbale  des  lois  de  Xewtoa 

toutes  les  manifestations  exterienresderactivitdj 

c^rt'brale  se  rt^dniscnt  aux  uiouveuieuts  musculaires/'    (2) 

But  the  bare  fact  that  all,  even  the  lughest,  imiue<Hate  mani-1 
festations  of  the  min<l  are  inu8<ular  motions  docs  not  at  onca] 
make  apparent  the  deeper  justitication  for  the  study  of  those 
motions  in  Psychology  and  the  Elistory  of  Culture.  The  fact 
alleged  is  denied  by  no  one.  But  many  would  hold  that  the 
motions  involved  in  signing  the  Eniancipation  Proclamation, 
and  those  which  a  cluld  might  make  with  the  same  pen  are 
so  iliffercnt  in  every  respect  which  concerns  Psychoiogj^or  the 
History  of  Culture  that  tlieir  nndoubied  points  of  likeness 
may  be  neglected  a«  trivial.  It  is,  therefore,  necessary  to 
recall  the  fact  that  the  activities  which  make  up  what  is  called 
the  higher  life  of  humanity  are  not  isolated,  but  have  ines- 
capable connections  with  the  activities  and  aeliievementa 
which  are  usually  called  lower.  It  is  seen,  for  example,  by^ 
discerning  men  that  The  development  of  art,  science, ^ 
philosophy,  political  institutions — of  all  that  goes  under  the 
name  of  cultivated  life,  has  been  made  possible,  in  a  large 
degree,  by  **  material  civilization. ■■  The  moi-e  extensively 
and  the  more  intensively  the  History  of  Culture  is  studied, 
tlie  more  does  this  historical  dependence  appear.  The  pro- 
gressive attainment  of  material  wealth  is  necessarily  accom- 
panied, in  a  somewhat  corresponding  degree,  (1)  by  an  in- 
creased knowledge  of  the  laws  of  nature,  (2)  by  au  increased 
amount   of   force  at  disposal   and  au   increased  skill   iu   itB* 
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manipulation,  and  (3)  in  consequence,  by  an  increased  free- 
dom from  the  control  of  the  inuue<liate  environment. 

That  the  outer  conditions  essential  to  the  development  of 
higher  cultnre  are  famished  in  this  way  is  evident  from  all 
hi!!>torical  study,  even  if  it  were  not  generally  realized  in  the 
personal  experience  of  men  devoted  to  any  form  of  cultivated 
life.  Any  work  reqniring  leisnre  must  have  the  leisure 
provided  by  some  form  of  stored  work.  It  is  practically  im- 
possible for  art  or  science  to  flourish  except  by  help  of  the 
stored  work,  which  material  civilization  has  provided. 
''Before  we  can  live  well,  we  must  manage  to  live/' 

It  is  lesH  evident  but  more,  nttlier  titan  less  important  that 
I  the  i'»  ner  conditions  of  higher  culture  are   prepared  by  the 

ruggle  for  material  wealth.  The  earth  does  not  Kive  up  its 
realth  without  teaching  something  of  its  laws.  This  knowl- 
edge may  not  be  so  extensive,  so  precise  or  so  well  organized 
as  that  which  we  at  present  call  scieutilic.  But  it  has  one 
high  mark  of  truth.  It  works.  Which  means  that  within 
important  limits  it  is  true.  Moreover,  if  not  so  extensive  as 
wience,  it  is  generally  more  intensive.  It  is  less  knowledge 
than  practical  wisdom.  Such  as  it  is,  it  is  the  subsoil  out  of 
which  all  high^^r  forms  of  culture  grow. 

To  a  sufficiently  superficial  view,  the  most  essential  re- 
qnisite  of  this  industrial  civilization  appears  to  be  machinery, 
for  it  is  only  by  machinery  that  men  are  able  to  control  indefi- 
nitely great  force  with  indefinitely  great  i>reei8ion,  and  so  to 
gain  their  indefinitely  great  aj^cendency  in  the  world.  The 
smallest  penetration  shows,  however,  that  the  one  essential 
machine  by  which  all  other  machines  have  been  made,  and 
for  which  all  other  miu-hines  are  supplemi'uts,  is  the  nerve- 
muscle  apparatus.  The  bare-handed  man  has  at  disposal 
comparatively  little  force.  He  can  manipulate  this  force  with 
comparatively  little  precision,  either  in  space,  in  time  or  in 
intensity.  He  has  accordingly  comparatively  little  freedom  ; 
comparatively  small  ability  to  modify  his  environment  and  to 
helji  determine  his  own  course  therein.  Much  or  little, however, 
this  power  and  skill  and  consequent  freedom  are  the  fnnda- 
iii^'ntuil  capital  of  life.  All  greater  powers  through  machines, 
all  liner  skills,  through  instrument*  of  precision,  all  larger 
free<ioms  np  to  the  highest  which  men  enjoy,  have  their  essen- 
tial j>re-eondition  and  their  prototyi>e  in  the  howsoever  mod- 
ent  attainments  made  in  the  individual  lK)dy.  When,  besides, 
it  is  remembered  that  the  life-lougand  world-long  expression 
of  thoughts  and  feelings  solely  through  muscular  movements 
makt'S  musrie  habits  infinitely  the  most  subtle  and  complete 
record  of  the  <*onscious  life,  and  when  it  is  rememtM,M*ed, 
further,  ibnf  these  muscle  habits  constantly  react  with  d€ 
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mining  power  ui>on  the  whole  activity  and  growth  of 
mind,  It  is  not  enough  to  say  that  the  subject  is  entitled  to 
study  from  the  standpoint  of  Pfiychology  and  the  Hietorj^  of 
Culture.  It  must  rather  l>e  said  that  these  sciences  will  l>e 
obliged  to  study  the  development  of  motor  ability.  We  have 
a  right  to  expect  from  such  study  a  typical  chapter  in  the 
whole  progress  of  man,  a  "grammar  of  will/'  And  we  have 
therefore  a  right  to  hope  from  such  study  new  and  funda- 
mental approaches  to  the  understanding  of  the  History  of 
Culture. 


Inasmuch  as  voluntary  motions  are  data  at  once  for  Physi- 
ology, Psychology  and  the  History  of  Culture,  one  might  ex- 
pect to  find  that  they  had  already  received  attentive  study 
from  all,  or  at  least  from  some,  of  these  standpoints.  In  fact, 
however,  the  point  of  common  interest  has  been  a  point  of 
common  neglect.  Students  of  the  History  of  Culture  have 
found  overwhelmingly  abundant  material  for  research  and 
speculation  in  the  results, — the  records  of  human  reaction 
upon  the  world— tools,  buildings,  works  of  art,  languages, 
books*  rites,  governments,  etc.  They  liave  accordingly  been 
able  to  overlook  the  muscular  motions  through  which  alone 
these  **  works  "  have  arisen.  The  manifest  importance  of 
the  sociological  material,  moreover,  has  made  muscular 
motions,  as  such,  seem  comparatively  elementary  and  trivial. 
It  may  accordingly  be  understood  why  it  is  only  in  rare  in- 
stances—  as  in  one  department  (phonetics)  of  the  old  and 
highly  developed  science  of  philology  —  that  we  have  any 
considerable  study  of  muscular  motion. 

If  the  study  of  voluntary  motion  has  !>een  po8tiK)ned  in 
Sociology  because  of  its  simplicity,  it  has  been  postponed  in 
Physiology  for  just  the  opposite  reason.  •*  Man  kann  be- 
haupten,'*  says  Pick,  **  dass  dieganze  thierische  Organization 
jene  (' willkiirliche ')  Bewegungen  zum  Zwecke  hat"  (36). 
Butoftiie  **  riesiges  Material  von  Versuchen  iiber  Mnskel- 
zusammenziehung,"  of  which  he  speaks  (p.  2),  nearly  all  is 
engaged  with  the  more  elementary  phenomena  of  nerve-muscle 
action  rather  than  with  what  von  Kries  c^lls  **  resnltirende 
Bewegungen."     Vou  Kries  says  (-3): 

**  Einer  Untersnchnng  tier  willkiirlichen  Muskelthatigkeit 
bieten  sich  wesentlicli  zwei  vershiedene  Aufgaben,  welche, 
wiewohl  in  naher  Bexiehung  zu  einander,  doch  sorgfaltig  un- 
terschieden  werden  miissen.  Wir  konnen  zunachstdie  Bewe- 
gungen beobachten  welche  sich  an  den  festen  (knochernen) 
Theilen  des  Korpers  durch  wiilkiirliche  Muskelthiitigkeit 
hervorbringen  lasseu ;  wir  wollea  sie  kurz  die  resultirenden 
Bewegungen    nennen.     Da  es  shon  bekannt  ist.  dass  diese 
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^wegnngen  in  der  Regel  durch  ein  verwickeltes  Zusatnmen- 
wirken  vieler  Muskeln  bewirkt  werden,  so  erhebt  sich  als 
weitere  Frage  die  nach  der  Thiitigkeit  dereinzelnen  Muskeln, 
In  dioser  letzeu  Hinsicht  steht  seit  gerauraer  Zeit  die  Frage 
niu*h  g«»wi8aen  zeitliciien  Verhiiltnissen  insbesondere  naoh  der 
Stetigkeit  oder  Discontinuitat,  eventuell  nach  dem  Rhythmus 
der  Innervation,  im  Mitteltumkt  bes  Interesses,  ohne  jedoch 
bis  jetzt  abscbliessend  beantwortet  zu  sein.  Aber  auch  in 
der  ersteren  bieten  sich  gewisse  einigermaassen  iihnliche 
Fragen  welche  mir  ein  selbstfindiges  Interesse  zu  verdienen 
scheinen.'* 

The  eflBciency  of  a  machine  depends,  so  far  as  we  know, 
Qpoa  the  maximum  force,  rate,  amplitude,  and  variety  of 
direction  of  its  movements  ;  and  upon  the  exactness  with 
which,  below  these  maxima,  the  force,  rate,  amplitude  and 
diivi'tion  of  its  movements  can  be  controlled.  The  motor 
efficiency  of  a  man  depends  upon  his  ability  in  all  these  re- 
spects. All  of  them  are  determinable  within  varying  limits 
of  precision.  All  of  them  have  been  made  objects  of  research 
more  or  less  limited.  But  an  adequate  determination  in  re- 
spect to  any  of  them,  either  for  the  average  adult,  for  cbildren 
at  sacoessive  stages  of  development,  or  for  the  sick  or  aged  in 
in  successive  stages  of  decline,  is  wanting. 

The  following  research  deals  with  the  development  of 
voluntary  motor  ability  of  children  with  respect  to 

1.  The  maximum  rate  of  rhytliraically  repeated  movement. 

2.  The  precision  of  voluntary  movement,  particularly  as  re* 
garda  direc^tion  and  force. 

3.  With  a  note  on  the  bilateral  development  of  strength  and 
endurance. 

The  Maximum  Rate  of  Voldntaby  Movement. 
LITERATURE. 
1.     TVic  maximum  rate  of  inervation. 

The  maximum  rate  of  inervation  has  been  reported  differ- 
ently as  follows : 

HeImholtz(*),  1866,  18-20  per  second. 

Hull  and   Kroneckcr((i),  1879,    about  20  **         ** 

Horslcy  and  Sfha4»fer(«),  1886,  10  *'         " 

Schaefer.  Carney  and  TumstallC),  1886,  8-12,  Av.  10  per  sec. 
Von  KriesC),  1886,  11-12.4  per  second. 

GriflfithH(*'),  1888,  S-21  per  second  (see  below). 

HnyrroftC),  1800,  about  19.5    "         « 

ii,  thinks  that  the  muscle  vibrations  **  cause  and  compound 
lliiMUJielves"  with  rhythms  in  the  instruments  used,  and  so 
fodeavons  to  explain  former  contradictory  results. 
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(Av.  10  trials),  .074. 
.066. 
.125"-1H". 

125"-111". 
movement    after 


cm. 


9    of" 


2.  The  Maxinnun  Rate  of  '*  Besulfing  Movenients.^^ 
Von  Kries(  ■ ). 

Shortest  movement  of  middle  finger  (Av.  11  trials),  .077. 

Hand, 

Tongue, 

Foot  (plantar  flexion), 

Jaw, 

Maximum   rate   of    rhythmically   repeated 

practice,  10-11  per  second. 
Vocal  organs  about  same  as  hand. 
Respiration  in  dogs  has  been  observed  at  7  per  second, 
Cattel    and  FulIerton(^"~*^^^),  for  a  movement  of  50 

time  varies  from  87"  to  118"  in  four  individuals. 
DresslarCi^-is^a)  (when  300  taps  were  made),  6,5-10.5 

second. 
For  a  short  time,  11  per  second. 

Dresslar  gives  the  records  of  27  adults.     The  average 
these  records  is  about  6  per  second ;  300  taps  were  made  in 
each  case.  ^m 

3.  Influences  Affecting  the  Rate  of  Movement,  ^| 
Horsley  and  Schaefer(*).     The  rate  of  the  muscle  rhythm 

is  the  same  when  cortex  or  spinal   centers   are  electrically 
stimulated  and  when  the  muscle  is  voluntarily  stimulated. 

GriflitL8(^).  The  rate  of  voluntary  muscle  rhj'thm  varies 
in  different  individuals,  different  muscles,  and  with  fatigne. 

Dresfllar(^  *).  Muscular  exercise  lowers  the  rate  ;  mental 
excitement  increases  the  rate.  There  is  a  daily  rhythm  with 
the  rise  and  fall  of  mental  and  nervous  tension. 

Cattell  and  Fullerton(  '").  Women  have  decidedly  slower 
rate  than  men.     The  rate  is  very  constant.  ^1 

VonKries(").     The  rate  varies  slightly  in  different  mus^l 
cles  ;  increases  with  practice ;  but  is  not  affected  by  variation 
of  the  amplitude  of  motion   within  wide  limits,   a  certain 
medium  amplitude  requiring  less  time  than  longer  or  shorter 
distances. 

(See  V.  Kries'  tables  (op.  cU.  p.  4),  where  it  is  stiown  that  excursions 
of  10  mm.  and  IG  mm.  are  martc  by  the  middle  flnper  in  less  time  tlian 
are  excursious  of  4  mm. ;  tiiat  ezcursiouit  of  19  mm.  aud  25  mm.  are 
made  In  less  time  by  the  haiid  than  are  excursloos  of  9  mm. ;  and  that  a 
decided  increase  in  time  over  timt  required  for  eicurslous  of  4  mm.  or 
6  mm.  does  not  appear  in  excurdions  of  less  than  30  mm.)  ^_ 

Camerer(»2),  ^g^jg.  ^ 

Th»»  will  brings  about  an  intended  rat«  of  movement  only 

gradually.     Constant  rate  of  motion  is  unnatural  and  forced. 

The  natural  rate  of  motion  is  one  of  constant  acceleration.      ^| 

Co7irltusions  from  the  Literature,  V 

The  maximum   rat«  of   voluntary  muscle  rhythm  is  not 

satisfactorily  determined. 
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The  maiimum  rate  of  voluntary  rhythmically  repeated  ''re- 
sulting movements  **  iu  adults  has  been  found  in  some  cases 
11-12  per  second.  The  average  maximum  rate  of  adults  is 
not  determined. 

The  maximum  rate  varies  with  individuals,  with  muscles 
used,  with  fatigue,  and  with  mental  excitement ;  but  nob 
within  wide  limits,  with  the  amplitude  of  the  movement. 


Fm.  1. — Sobt^me  of  Mechanical  Counter. 

Apparatus  (see  Fig.  1).  A  spring  clock  movement  (cost 
fl.OO)  was  taken  oat  of  it's  case.  The  balance  wheel  with  its 
spring  was  removed.  The  axle  (b)  which  supports  the 
escapement  lever  (c)  had  rigidly  attached  to  it,  and  extend- 
ing al)0ut  four  mm.  horizontally  from  it,  and  at  right  angles 
to  it,  a  strip  of  brass  (a).  The  outer  end  of  this  strip  was 
fastened  to  a  light  wooden  lever  (e).  The  attachment  be- 
tween the  two  was  made  by  means  of  another  strip  of  brass 
(d)  about  6  mm.  long,  fastened  to  each  by  fine  flexible  wire 
loosely  enough  to  allow  necessary  play.  The  fulcrum  (f)  of 
the  lever,  distant  alx)ut  34  mm.  from  the  clock,  was  supplied 
by  a  Morse  key,  the  arm  of  the  key  forming  a  rigid  continu- 
ation of  the  lever  attached  to  the  clock.  The  key  and  the 
clock  were  each  firmly  fastened  to  the  same  wooden  base  at  a 
distance  determined  by  the  length  of  the  lever.  The  end  of 
the  lever  attached  to  the  clock,  was  made  to  occupy  a 
position  directly  al)Ove  its  point  of  att^ichment,  at  a  distance 
determined  by  the  length  of  the  connecting  strip.  This 
distance  demands  rather  delicate  adjustment,  in  order  that 
the  upward  and  downward  movement-s  of  the  lever  may  cause 
a  properly  Imlanced  upward  and  downward  movement  of  the 
«ecap«meut  lever.  When  proper  adjustment  is  made,  taps 
upon  the  button  of  the  Morse  key  permit  tht^  'swipe  wheel  to 
revolve,  one  cog  and  only  one,  for  each  tap.  To  prevent 
possible  errors  in  the  train  of  wheels  connecting  the  escape- 
ment and  the  second  hand,  a  hand  was  attached  to  the  axle  of 
a  second's  wheel,  which  engages directlj'  with  the  ■  scape  wheel, 
the  clock  face  being  secured  iu  a  corresponding  position.  It 
npquires  120  taps  to  permit  the  hand  to  make  one  revolution. ' 

^Thore  are  48  cogs  od  the  second's  wheel  engaging  with  G  cogs  on  the 

AXle  of  the  *flcape  wheel.    There  mu^t  therefore  be  el^bt  revolutions  of 

Ite  *sc«pe  wheel  to  permit  one  revolution  of  the  second's  wheel.    And 

•Ukce  there  are  15  cogs  oa  the  'scape  wheel,  there  must  be  8  x  15  eacape- 

~  ta  order  that  the  second's  wheel  may  revolve  once. 
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The  distance  through  which  the  button  of  the  Morse  key 
must  be  moved  depends  of  course  upon  the  length  of  the 
lever  employed.  The  maximum  vertical  movement  of  either 
pallet  of  the  escapement  lever,  in  the  clock  used,  is  1.6  mm. 
The  depth  of  the  cogs  of  the  'scape  wheel  is  1.1  mm.  The 
distance  from  weijL;:ht  to  fulcrum,  and  from  fulcrum  to  power, 
being  34  mm.  and  9  mm.  respectively,  the  minimum  and 
maximum  movements  at  P  must  l>e  respectively  .29  mm.  and 
.39  mm.     The  amount  of  force  required  is  insignificant. 

The  accuracy  of  the  apparatus  was  tested  by  placing  the 
Morse  key  in  a  circuit  with  a  Duprez  signal,  in  position  to 
write  u]>on  the  kymograph.  It  was  found  in  many  trials 
that  the  number  of  taps  recorded  upon  the  clock  face  corre- 
sponded with  the  number  of  taps  recorded  upon  the  drum. 
An  (undescribed)  apparatus  devised  by  Dr.  E.  C.  Sanford, 
differing  from  that  described  in  that  the  lever  is  attached  to 
the  armature  of  a  maguet  and  moved  to  and  fro  by  the 
counter  action  of  an  electric  current  and  spring,  was  tested 
by  the  Kronecker  interrupter  and  proved  correct  to  20  eounta 
per  second.  As  the  two  devices  are  essentially  the  same, 
except  in  the  mode  of  moving  the  lever,  this  test  indicates 
the  probable  capacity  of  the  instrument  used  by  me.  A  few 
of  the  measurements  hereafter  described  were  made  with  Dr. 
Sanford 's  apparatus.^ 

The  Course  of  the  Experiments. 

All  the  joints  of  the  upper  extremities  were  tested.     The 
conditions  of  the  tests  were  as  follows  : 
Shoulder. 

The  forearm  being  held  at  right  angles  to  the  upper  arm, 
and  the  l>ack  of  the  elbow  being  held  in  position  above  the 
button  of  tbft  Morse  key,  the  upper  arm  w;is  caused  to  move 
up  and  down  as  rapidly  as  possible  in  a  plane  nearly  parallel 
with  the  vertical  plane  of  the  body,  i.  e.,  in  about  that  plane 
iH  which  the  arm  tends  to  swing  when  one  walks. 
Elbow. 

The  elbow  rested  upon  the  table.  The  forearm  was  held 
at  right  angles  to  the  up|>er  arm.     The  key  was  struck  with 

>The  use  of  reaction  time  as  a  general  cllnicat  test  has,  it  U  well 
known,  been  made  difilcalt  by  the  cost  of  apparatus  and  by  the  delicate 
manipulation  required  to  secure  reUable  results.  If  it  should  prove 
true,  A»  now  seems  probable,  that  the  rate  of  voluntary  movement  is  a 
valuable  supplement  to  the  reaction  time  test — if  not  also  In  many 
cases  a  |?ooa  substitute  therefor — these  difllcultles  wUl  not  be  met.  The 
apparatus  which  I  have  described,  for  example,  cAn  be  made  at  a  cost 
of  two  or  three  dollars  and  will  ^ive  reliable  results  without  more  time 
or  care  In  maulpulatlon  thau  many  clinical  tests  in  general  use  require. 
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the  rentral  side  of  the  forearm  just  back  of  the  wrist.  In  a 
few  instances  the  arm  was  extended  and  while  the  elbow 
recited  upon  the  table,  as  before,  the  taps  were  made  with  the 
little- finger  side  of  the  wrist.  No  difference  appeared  in  the 
rate  of  the  two  motions.  Tt  is  to  t)e  noted  that  the  school 
experiment*  were  made  with  the  ordinary  (Spring)  clothing 
about  the  arm.  In  my  own  case^  the  removal  of  my  coat 
made  no  discernible  difference  in  the  rat©  of  elbow  or 
shoulder,  owing,  I  think,  to  the  preat  disproportion  between 
the  force  of  the  limb  in  movement  and  the  resistance  which 
ordinary  clothing  presents. 

WHsL 

The  elbow  rested  upon  the  table.  An  iron  clamp,  whose 
jaws  were  covered  with  firm  cushions  of  cloth  over  cotton, 
was  placed  rather  loosely  about  the  forearm  just  back  of  the 
wrist  joint,  and  was  held  in  position  by  an  ordinary  stative. 
The  key  was  struck  with  the  jialm  of  the  band. 
Mttacurpo-Phalatirjtal  Joint  of  Fortrfiugft\ 

The  palm  of  the  hand  was  held  with  moderate  firmness  at 
an  au^'le  of  about  135'  with  the  forearm.  The  finger  in 
position  was  then  nearly  or  quite  parallel  with  the  forearm. 
In  this  way  possible  sympathetic  movements  of  the  wrist 
were  prevented  from  affecting  the  recoi-d.  If  properly  placed, 
the  clamp  does  not  interfere  in  the  least  with  free  movement 
of  the  finger.  Other  phalangeal  joints  were  tested  only  in 
the  c*ase  of  adults.  A  narrow  clam]>  was  then  used  and,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  hand,  interference  with  other  joints  was  pre- 
vented in  part  by  the  position  in  which  the  raeral>er  was  held. 

In  all  the  experiments  reported  in  this  paper,  the  maximum 
nam>>er  of  taps  in  five  secondw  was  determined,  and  all 
r^hults  are  given  in  terms  of  x  taps  in  five  seconds.  A  stop 
watch,  or  rather  a  timer,  measuring  fifths  of  a  second,  was 
oged  to  measure  the  time.  In  60  seconds  this  timer  shows 
DO  di.<iceruihle  variation  from  a  standard  second's  pendulum. 
For  measuring  periods  of  five  seconds,  therefore,  the  readings* 
do  not  differ  from  those  which  could  be  obtained  from  a 
the^irptically  j>erfect  instrument. 

In  the  case  of  adults,  the  subject,  being  in  proper  position 
with  reference  to  the  tapping  apparatus,  and  with  the  timer 
before  him.  began  to  tap  as  the  watch  hand  i)assed  a  five- 
seconds  mark  upon  the  dial,  and  ceased  tapping  as  the  hand 
paKricd  tlie  next  five-seconds  mark.  It  is  obvious  that  each 
lime,  the  personal  errors  at  the  l)eginning  and  at  the  end  of 
the  interval  tend  to  balanci?  each  other,  and  that,  in  the  long 
run.  the  plus  and  minus  errors  in  this  balance  tend  to 
balance  each  other.  In  the  school  experiments  the  starting 
and  Mopping  followed  a  word  of  command.     The  timer  was 
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started  as  nearly  as  possible  at  the  same  instant  in  "which 
movement  was  observed  to  begin.  When  five  seconds  had 
elapsed  the  command  to  stop  was  given  and  any  subsecjuent 
tap  was  not  counted.  The  reaction  time  of  the  pupil  was 
thus  not  included,  and  the  observer's  errors  tend  to  balance 
as  above.  The  error  from  this  source  can  scarcely  exceed 
one  tap  in  a  single  test. 

To  pi^event  incipient  fatigue,  slight  pauses  were  made  be- 
tween each  five-second  period  of  work,  with  longer  pauses 
every  second  or  third  time. 

All  the  rate  tests  were  taken  by  myself,  except  possibly  a 
dozen  taken  by  my  wife,  who  assisted  me  throughout  every 
part  of  the  present  research,  and  who  was  thoroughly 
familiar  with  every  detail  of  the  work. 


Peeliminaky  Experiments. 

Besides  furnishing  a  test  of  the  apparatus  and  method 
used,  the  preliminary  experiments  upon  adults  show  some 
important  characteristics  of  the  rate  of  voluntai-y  motion. 

1.  The  rate  of  voluntary  motion  in  a  given  joint  of  a  given 
individual  is  very  constant. 

The  following  tables  taken  at  random  from  many,  show  the 
degree  of  variation  in  individual  successive  measurements. 

(Explanation  of  tables:  I.,  outer  joint  of  the  forefinger; 
II.,  middle  joint  of  forefinger;  III.,  metacarpo-phalangeal 
joint  of  forefinger;  IV.,  wrist;  V,,  elbow;  VI.,  shoulder; 
VII.,  free  tap.  Each  number  in  the  tables  shows  the  number 
-of  taps  made  in  a  period  of  five  seconds.) 

Table  I.    Subject,  L.  B.    Fkbrcaht  IS,  1892, 


I 

11 

V 

m 

IV 

V 

VI 

VH 

Bight. 

27 

38 

35 

37 

34 

33 

34 

26 

27 

35 

34 

33 

29 

38 

3S 

30 

35 

34 

33 

29 

38 

28 

27 

33 

38 

34 

29 

35 

32 

30 

36 

35 

33 

34 

34 

Left. 

27 

26 

31 

84 

31 

26 

38 

31 

28 

30 

3fl 

32 

25 

31 

27 

26 

29 

35 

84 

25 

35 

2« 

28 

30 

33 

36 

26 

32 

as 

28 

30 

34 

34 

96 

33 
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I 

11 

III 

IV 

V 

VI 

VII 

Right. 

19 

30 

30 

39 

35 

32 

38 

17 

29 

ao 

37 

32 

24 

43 

26 

22 

28 

37 

27 

29 

41 

^^^^ 

33 

25 

30 

36 

37 

25 

39 

^" 

23 

29 

30 

34 

30 

27 

37 

Left. 

10 

18 

26 

27 

24 

22 

26 

17 

18 

25 

25 

39 

18 

31 

17 

17 

23 

25 

21 

21 

27 

1 

IS 

15 

2(5 

27 

22 

17 

30 

P 

16 

18 

23 

24 

23 

18 

27 

Subject,  W,  B.    Febrcary  20. 


I 

n 

m 

IV 

V 

VI 

VII 

Klght. 

23 

23 

26 

2'.) 

39 

28 

36 

23 

22 

24 

27 

41 

30 

38 

^^_ 

23 

23 

23 

23 

40 

20 

30 

^^H 

23 

23 

27 

30 

37 

28 

40 

22 

21 

24 

27 

39 

28 

39 

k         Left. 

17 

15 

20 

20 

24 

17 

27 

L 

16 

10 

20 

21 

23 

22 

26 

^h 

15 

18 

20 

21 

27 

21 

U 

^V 

11 

18 

23 

24 

25 

17 

24 

r 

11 

17 

23 

23 

25 

23 

2G 

Mean  Variation  of  Individ nal  Remdts  from  the  Mean. 

In  the  case  of  239  mean  rates,  each  obtaiae<i  from  five  single 
testH  on  W.  B.,  the  mean  value  of  the  meau  individual  varia- 
tions (— )  i8  .85  taps  in  five  seconds ;  and  two  thirds  of  the 
(  — )  values  are  less  than  1.1  taps  in  five  seconds.  In  82 
such  mean  rat€s  obtained  from  L.  B.,  the  mean  value  of  f  —  I 
is  1.09  taps  in  five  seconds  and  two  thirds  of  these  ( ^^  )  values 
are  less  than  1,4  taps  in  five  seconds.  Of  355  mean  rates 
obtained  from  three  subjects,  96%  show  (— )  values  less  than 
two  taps  in  five  seconds.     So  fur  as  these  experiments  have 


weight  accordingly,  tho  probability  is  .96  that  two  records  of 
the  maximum  rate  of  voluntary  movement,  taken  as  nearly 
as  possible  under  the  same  outer  and  inner  conditions,  will 
difier  less  than  two  taps  in  five  seconds.  It  is  altogether 
likely  that  there  ai-e  individuals  in  whom  the  variability 
would  be  somewhat  great**r.^ 

2.  The  rate  of  voluntaiy  movement  undergoes  slight  and 
gra<li]al  but  measurable  changes  due  to  changes  in  the 
subject. 

EtfWis  of  Lord!  Cold,  The  application  of  snow  to  the  left 
forefinger  resulted  in  reductions  of  the  rates  of  the  joints  of 
that  finger,  amounting  to  1.6,  1.6  and  1.4  taps  in  5";  bnt 
caused  no  con-esponding  change  in  the  rates  of  the  other 
joints. 

Effect  of  Local  Fntifjue,  Fatigue  was  induced  by  rapid 
and  continuous  voluntary  movement  of  the  joint,  in  the 
same  manner  as  that  recjuired  in  tapping  with  that 
joint.  Sometimes  fatigue  was  hastened  by  weighting  the 
joint.  Tests  were  taken  from  time  to  time  after  ten 
minutes'  work.  The  final  tests  were  taken  after  one  to 
three  hours'  work.  In  one  case  (Table  III.),  fatigue  was 
induced  in  the  left  hand  by  gripping  upon  the  Galton  dyna- 
mometer. In  all  ca^es  the  process  becomes  excessively  pain- 
ful. Following  tables  give  the  results  gained.  Explanation 
of  tables  :  The  joints  are  indicated  by  the  Roman  numerals 
from  I.  to  VI.,  beginning  with  the  outer  finger  joint.  VII.  indi- 
cates the  free  tap,  R=Kight  side.  L=Left  side.  The 
exponent  a  means  that  the  series  following  was  taken  before 
fatigue.  The  exponent  w  indicates  that  every  single  record 
represented  in  the  scries  of  averages  following  was  taken 
while  one  of  the  joints  upon  that  side  was  in  state  of  extreme 
fatigue.  The  exponent  b  indicates  that  every  single  record 
represented  in  the  series  of  averages  following  was  taken 
while  one  of  die  joints  upon  the  opposite  side  was  in  a  state 
of  extreme  fatigue.  The  wearied  joint  and  the  corresponding 
joint  on  the  other  side  are  indicated  by  underscoring  their 
records.  The  records  of  other  joints  upon  both  sides  are 
given  to  show  the  general  motor  ability  before  and  during  the 
local  fatigue.  For  convenience  of  reference,  each  set  of 
result's  has  been  numbered.     In  (33)  a  was  taken  at  the  point 


*  The  constancy  of  the  maximuiu  rate  of  motion  Is  indicated  hy  the 
smaU  limits  within  which  the  riicinj;  records  of  a  given  Individual 'varv. 
Notwithstanding  the  vrry  I«rgp  nnmber  of  motions  made  by  a  horse  In 
running  one  mile,  a  dozen  succepsive  race-recorda  are  uot'exi>ected  to 
have  a  ifroj^fi  variation  of  more  than  two  or  three  seconds,  it  the  horse, 
the  track,  the  weather,  etc.,  arc  each  time  in  about  the  same  condition. 
The  same  holds  true  of  bicycle  riders,  oarsmen  etc. 
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of  extreme  fatigue,  b  after  an  interval  of  recovery.  In  (36 
and  38)  a,  b,  c,  and  d  were  taken  in  order  at  various  periods 
from  thirty  minutes  to  two  and  one-half  hours.  In  (42)  a,  b 
and  c  were  taken  at  periods  of  fifteen,  forty-five  and  one 
hundred  and  fifty  minutes,  work  being  continued  all  the  time. 

Table  II. 
Rate  op  Tapping.    I.  p.  1-6.    Record  IV.  B. 


Feb.  2,  R- 
2,  R"* 
2,L- 
5,  R* 

5,  R** 

6,  L- 
8,  R» 

8,  R** 
8,L- 
9,R* 

9,  R** 
9,  L* 

'  9,  R* 
'  9,  R* 
'     9,  L- 

X.U. 

*  11,  L' 

*  11,  L*" 

*  11,  R' 

*  11,  R' 
'  11,  L* 
'  11,  L*" 

*  11,  R* 


22.6 

.4 
20.2 

.3 

13-4 

1.9 

19.2 

.7 
18.4 

,6 
18.4 

.6 
21. 

.4 
21. 

.8 
19.4 

1. 
19.8 

.3 
20.2 

.5 
18.6 

.9 
20.8 

1. 
21.3 

.2 
18. 

.4 


II 


22.i 

.7 
19.8 

.7 
16.6 

.9 
22.2 

.« 
19.6 

.5 
18.2 

.7 

22.6 

1.1 

20.6 

1.7 

18.6 

.6 

19.2 

1.7 

19.6 

.9 
19. 

.4 
21.8 

.6 
21. 
1.2 
20. 

.8 


III 

IV 

24.6 

29.6 

1.1 

1.8 

23.2 

2S.8 

.2 

I. 

21. 

21.4 

.6 

,9 

29.6 

33. 

.9 

1.1 

22-8 

28.4 

1.0 

1.2 

188 

21.4 

1. 

1.1 

26.6 

31-4 

.5 

1.9 

26. 

28.1 

.4 

2. 

22. 

23.8 

.8 

.6 

25.6 

31.8 

1.2 

1.7 

27.2 

30.8 

.7 

.7 

22. 

2.->.8 

1.2 

1.1 

26.8 

29.4 

1.4 

1.0 

26.6 

29.6 

.7 

.5 

22.4 

•25. 

.8 

1.2 

24.8 

.8 

23.0 

.8 

33. 

.8 

30.6 

.6 

23.6 

25.2 

.5 

.3 

21.3 

23.0 

.6 

.5 

21.0 

31. 

.6 

.1 

V 

VI 

VII 

No. 

39.2 

28.6 

38. 

1 

1.1 

.6 

1.4 

33.4 

26.2 

38.8 

2 

1.6 

1.7 

.6 

24.8 

20.6 

25.4 

3 

.1 

1.6 

1.9 

37.2 

31. 

40. 

4 

.3 

2.8 

1,6 

34  8 

30.2 

38.2 

5 

.9 

1.8 

1. 

27.4 

23.8 

25.8 

6 

.9 

1.4 

1. 

35.8 

28.8 

38. 

7 

1.4 

1.4 

.8 

34. 

30.2 

36.2 

8 

.2 

1. 

.6 

27.2 

27.4 

28.2 

9 

1.5 

1.1 

1.4 

38.2 

28.4 

38.6 

10 

•1 

.9 

1.1 

30*2 

29.4 

33. 

11 

.2 

1.1 

2.4 

23.2 
1. 

25.2 

1. 

25.6 
.9 

12 

34.8 

29.2 

36.8 

13 

.6 

1. 

1.1 

31.8 

26-8 

36.2 

14 

1.4 

1.4 

.6 

25.2 

20.6 

25.8 

15 

.3 

1.1 

1.0 

266 

21.4 

27.4 

16 

.5 

1.4 

.9 

21.1 
.2 

21.6 
1.1 

25.8 

.6 

17 

35.6 

27.6 

37.4 

18 

1.9 

1.1 

1.7 

28-8 

26.4 

30.2 

19 

1.7 

.5 

2.1 

20 

21 

22 
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Table  II. — Continued. 
Bate  of  Taffino.       Record  W.  B. 


F.  FlDger. 

M.  Finger. 

R.  Finger, 

L*  Finger. 

Thumb. 

Feb,  10 

I 

n 

III 

31. e 

II 
23.2 

III 

ae.4 

I 
20.2 

U 

20.6 

III 

J4.e 

I 

20. 

II 
20.4 

m 

24.8 

I 
20.6 

n 

21. 

ni 

23.g 

R' 

ia,6 

m.^ 

^ 

Ll 

M 

.0 

1.3 

.3 

J 

1.1 

1.3 

.3 

1.2 

1.1 

.6 

1.6 

.8 

.6 

L* 

18.8 

20.4 

22.1 

i3.a 

17.8 

32. 

1S.4 

17.2 

19.6 

13.4 

16.2 

18. 

17.8 

16.4 

18.6 

?4 

.6 

.3 

.6 

.6 

.6 

-4 

.7 

.3 

.9 

.^ 

.1 

.8 

.6 

.5 

1.3 

L* 

17,4 

.5 

IS. 

19.2 
1. 

2Le 

.6 

20.3 
.3 

18.6 
.9 

20. 
1.2 

2fi 

R' 

32.2 

.7 

2LG 
1-5 

216 

.8 

26. 

.8 

24.2 
.7 

22.6 

■7 

36 

Rate  of  Taffino.    Record  W.  B. 


Feb.  17 

I 

n 

III 

IV 

V 

VI 

vn 

R* 

21.2 

21.2 

25.8 

32.6 

37.8 

27.4 

38. 

27 

.7 

.6 

.3 

1.4 

.7 

1.4 

1.2 

L» 

18. 

18.8 

23.4 

24.2 

27. 

22. 

26.6 

28 

.5 

.6 

.5 

1.9 

.4 

.4 

.7 

R» 

25.8 

32.6 

32.2 

26.4 

36.8 

29 

1. 

3.6 

1.4 

1.3 

2.6 

D> 

22.4 

23. 

25. 

23. 

26. 

30 

1.1 

.8 

.8 

.4 

.4 

Rate  of  Tapping.       L.  B.  Record. 


Feb.  17 

I 
23.2 

II 
26.6 

III 

IV 

V 

VI 

MIA. 

30^8 

31.6 

31.6 

25.2 

31 

1.4 

1.7 

1.9 

3. 

.8 

.7 

R» 

24.6 

26.1 

313 

36. 

36.3 

31.6 

32 

.6 

1.6 

.4 

.2 

1.0 

.7 

A*8  Uken  first. 

B 

B 

B 

A 

B 

B's  after  an  In- 

B"* 

27.2 

28. 

29.4  31.6 

34.8 

34.8 

30. 

terval  of  recov- 

33 

1.4 

.8 

1.2     1.3 

1. 

.7 

1.2 

ery. 

S 

S 

A       B 

J? 

B 

B 

L'' 

26. 

27.1 

25.7  29.8 

33.4 

32.2 

26.2 

34 

.4 

1.4 

.3     1.3 

1.4 

2.1 

1.6 
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Table  II. — Continued, 
Rate  of  Tapping.       Record  F.  B.  D. 


Feb.  18 

7  P.  M. 

I 

n 

Ill 

IV 

V 

VI 

vu 

R* 

21.6 

30. 

38.1 

55.2 

44. 

26. 

61.8 

36 

.4 

1.3 

.6 

4.1 

3.8 

1.2 

.6 

R^ 

20. 

33.3 

(a)  64. 

60. 

49. 

26. 

58.5 

36 

0. 

.3 

5.3 

(b)  52.3 

3.9 

(c)  60.6 

(d)  50!6 

.3 
37.6 

0. 

1. 

0. 

1. 

L* 

19. 

24.2 

40.6 

38. 

24. 

41. 

37 

0. 

.7 

1. 

1.3 

2.5 

.6 

2. 

L* 

20.6 

35. 

(a)  29.3 

41. 

34. 

25. 

42. 

38 

.8 

1. 

2.4 

(b)  30.2 

5.2 

(c)  30.7 

(d)  34I 

1. 

.6 

0. 

2. 

1.7 

Rate  of  Tapping. 


Record  E.  C.  S. 


Feb.  27 

I 

II 

in 

IV 

V 

VI 

VII 

R- 

21. 

27. 

30.7 

36.4 

32.8 

27.4 

39.6 

39 

2.6 

2.8 

2.2 

1.2 

1.7 

2.5 

1.9 

L* 

16.8 

16.8 

24.8 

25.6 

23.8 

19.2 

28.2 

40 

.6 

1. 

1.3 

1.1 

2.1 

1.8 

1.8 

R* 

23.4 

26.4 

27.3 

37.4 

45.* 

26. 

40.8 

41 

2.1 

1.8 

1.2 

1.3 

6.4 

2.2 

1.4 

\> 

16.2 

18.6 

(15  m.)  20.8 

26.8 

24.2 

21.6 

29.4 

42 

.3 

.6 

.6 
(45  m.)  19-8 

(2Jhr8.)  18.4 

1. 

1.8 

2. 

1.9 

1.2 

*The  Indiridaal  rates  were  64,  39,  39,  50,  38. 
visibly  the  sbSver  of  "  voluntary  tetamoB." 


The  54,50  rates  were 
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Bate  of  Tapping. 


Table  m. 
Wearying  bt  Grip  of  Left. 


W.  B. 


I 

II 

ni 

IV 

V 

VI 

K» 

31. 

23. 

25. 

28. 

34. 

32. 

43 

R** 

21. 

24. 

26. 

28. 

38. 

30. 

44 

1.  Fatigue  begins  to  show  itself  by  a  perceptible  lowering 
of  rate  after  ten  or  fifteen  seconds'  work. 

This  fact  appeared  so  clearly  that  it  proved  necessary  to 
allow  a  brief  interval  of  rest  between  each  five-second  period 
of  work,  and  longer  intervals  every  second  or  third  time. 

(Note— See  In  Dresslar's  Influences  affecting  Rate,  the  evidence  of 
fatigue  In  the  course  of  300  taps.) 

2.  After  ten  to  fifteen  minutes'  work  the  reduction  in  rate 
is  considerable.  Thereafter  the  reduction  goes  on  more 
slowly.  By  three  hours'  work  E.  C.  S.  reduced  his  left  wrist 
to  momentary  helplessness. 

3.  Partial  recovery  takes  place  very  quickly. 

This  fact  came  out  with  such  certainty  that  it  proved  nec- 
essary to  keep  the  wearied  joint  hard  at  work  throughout 
the  series  except  during  the  5"  intervals  when  a  test  was  in 
progress. 

4.  Complete  recovery  from  excessive  fatigue  takes  place 
slowly. 

Compare  Nos.  10-12  with  13-15,  Table  II.,  for  evidence  of 
the  persistence  of  fatigue  during  2-4  hours'  rest. 

5.  Working  a  joint  induces  a  local  fatigue,  which  does  not 
perceptibly  afiect  the  rate  of  remote  joints-  In  some  cases  the 
fatigued  joint's  rate  is  reduced,  while  nearly  all  the  other 
joints  show  an  increase  of  rate. 

6.  Taking  the  average  yearly  increase  of  rate  as  a  standard, 
the  change  of  rate  induced  by  fatigue  is  very  great. 

It  will  be  shown  later  on,  that  between  the  ages  6  and  16 
the  average  yearly  increase  of  rate  ranges  from  .74  to  1.44 
taps  in  five  seconds,  and  that  a  yearly  gain  of  two  taps  or 
over  in  five  seconds  has  a  probability  of  .17  or  .33  less  than 
an  even  chance.  The  decrease  of  rate  by  local  fatigue  induced 
by  1  to  2}  hours'  hard  work  is  shown  to  be  as  follows : 

W.  B.,  5,  4.6,  6.8,  1.2,  5.6  ;  L.  B.,  5.1 ;  F.  B.  D.,  8.3  ; 
E.  C.  S.,  5. 

As  noted  above,  by  3  hours'  work,  E.  C.  S.  reduced  the 
rate  of  the  left  wrist  practically  to  zero. 
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Id  all  but  one  instance  these  amounts  are  equivalent  to  the 
growth  of  three  or  four  years. 

7.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  positively  whether  local 
tati^e  in  a  joint  affects  the  rate  in  the  corresponding  joint 
CD  the  other  side.  The  fact^  are  as  follows  :  In  my  own  case 
(as  shown  in  the  W.  B»  records)  in  every  trial  (left  shoulder, 
elbow,  wrist,  hand-finger  joint  and  middle  finger  joint ;  and 
ith  the  right  elbow,  wrist  and  hand-finger  joint),  extreme 
1  fatigue  in  a  joint  was  followed  by  a  diminution  in  the 
rate  of  the  corresponding  joint  on  the  other  side,  while  other 
joints,  upon  t>oth  sides,  showed  no  corresponding  change  in 
general  motor  ability. 

As  results  in  which  the  experimenter  is  the  subject,  are 
always  justly  subject  to  doubt  because  of  the  possible  un- 
conscious indueuce  of  expectation,  I  observe, 

(a)  In  Table  III.,  where  it  is  shown  that  wearying  the  left 
hand  by  gripping  was  followed  by  no  discernible  change  in 
rate  of  any  right  side  joint,  the  contrary  result  was  fully 
expected, 

(b)  In  my  case,  the  most  rapid  joint  is  the  elbow.  The 
rate  of  the  free  tap  is,  therefore,  mostly  determined  by  the 
rate  of  the  *^ll>ow.  It  will  Ixi  seen  in  each  case  that  the  rat-e 
of  elbow  and  free  tap  closely  agree.  If,  now,  those  cases  in 
which  either  elbow  was  wearied  i>e  examined,  it  will  be  seen 
not  only  that  the  rate  of  the  other  elbow  is  lowered,  but  also 
that  the  rate  of  tlie  free  tap  on  the  other  side  was  lowered. 
This  result  was  not  auticipat-ed,  and  only  came  to  notice  when 

■  cali'ulations  and  comx>arisons  were  made  subsequent  to  the 
conclusion  of  the  exi>criments. 

(€)  On  February  9th,  A.  M.  (Table  II.,  10-12),  the  left 
elbow  was  wearied,  the  experiment  concluding  about  noon. 
At  about  2  P.  M.  of  the  same  day  work  was  resumed,  the  left 
shoulder  being  wearied.  The  record  for  February  9th,  P.  M, 
(Table  II.,  13-15),  shows  that  neither  the  left  elbow  fatigued 
in  the  morning  nor  the  right  elbow  have  recovered  their 
normal  rate,  although  the  i^ate  of  other  joints  proves  that 
there  was  no  general  decline  of  motor  ability.  This  result 
ifMS  not  anticii>at<Ml  and  was  not  discoverer!  until  later. 

The  results  from  L.  IJ.  confirm  the  results  from  W.  B. 

Tlie  results  from  F.  B.  D,  show  an  extraordinary  increase 
in  the  rate  of  the  joint  corresponding  to  the  wearied  joint,  in 
the  presence  of  no  considerable  change  in  the  rate  of  other 
joints  on  either  side.  This  wholly  unexpected  result  was 
thoroughly  verified. 

The  results  given  from  E.  C.  S,  appear  to  confirm  the  re- 
sult from  W.  B.  In  a  second  very  thorough  trial,  the  left 
wrist  being  fatigued  to  the  point  of  tem]>orary  helplessness, 
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no  bilateral  eSect  appeared.  I  have  had  the  misfortone  to 
lose  this  valuable  negative  record.  I  have  been  strongly  in- 
clined on  this  account  to  withhold  all  results  on  this  point 
from  publication.  I  have  concluded  to  publish  the  results, 
specially  emphasizing  the  entirely  negative  result  from  E.  C. 
B.  and  withholding,  until  further  investigation,  any  positive 
conclusions  as  to  &e  question  involved. 

The  Effect  of  Amplitude  of  Movement  on  Rate.  I  have 
already  referred  to  the  conclusion  of  von  Kries  (p.  138),  that 
^' the  extent  of  the  movement  has  small  influence  upon  its 
duration,"  motions  of  a  certain  medium  extent  appearing  to 
be  carried  out  more  quickly  than  longer  or  shorter  ones. 
With  this  result  my  observations  are  in  entire  agreement. 
The  following  table  gives  the  number  of  double  excursions 
of  the  several  amplitudes  indicated  in  five  seconds : 

Table  IV. 


Extent  of  Excunion 
In  mm. 

1 

5 

10 

16 

ao 

S6 

80 

40 

Number  of  doa- 

27 

26 

27 

30 

30 

30 

26 

20 

ble  excursions 

28 

20 

28 

30 

29 

30 

26 

23 

in  5  sec. 

24 

28 

28 

29 

30 

30 

U 

24 

24 

2d 

30 

28 

30 

29 

26 

27 

32 

29 

31 

31 

28 

27 

29 

25 

Average. 

26. 

28.8 

28.4 

29.6 

30 

29.4 

26 

23.2 

Maximxtm  Rate  of  Tapping  by  Adults.  A  sufficient 
number  of  adults  have  not  been  tested  to  permit  the  establish- 
ment of  a  normal  mean  rate  or  to  show  ^e  individual  varia- 
tion. For  the  results  with  unwearied  joints  see  Table  n. 
Nos.  1,  4,  7,  10,  13,  16,  18,  20,  23,  24,  27,  28,  31,  32,  35,  37, 
39,  40  and  43. 

SCHOOL  EXPEBIHENTS  ON   RATE. 

(Note— I  am  indebted  to  Superintendent  H&rble  and  the  school 
authorities  of  Worcester,  and  to  Dr.  Franz  Boas,  for  the  opportuidty  of 
making  these  tests.) 
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Seven  hundred  and  eighty  nine  school  children  of  the  City 
of  Worcester,  Maes.,  ranging  in  age  from  5  to  16  years,  were 
tested  with  the  apparatus  and  by  the  method  describecl.  The 
fihouldcr,  elbow,  wrist  and  nietacarpo- phalangeal  joint  of  the 
forefinger  on  each  side  were  so  tested. 

Claitsification  of  Remilta. 

Forty- six  individuals  (twenty-six  boys  and  twenty  girls) 
were  more  or  less  left  handed.  Their  records  are  taken  ac- 
count of  separately  (175).  Twenty  individuals  (fourteen 
boys  and  six  girls)  of  five  years  of  age  were  tested.  The  boys' 
record  is  printed  in  Table  VI.  The  principal  calculations  and 
re8ult«  of  this  paper  refer  to  the  723  right-handed  individuals 
ranging  in  age  from  6  to  16.  The  5,784  single  results  obtained 
from  these  individuals  were  classified  according  to  the  age 
and  sex  of  the  individual,  and  according  to  the  side  and 
joint  used.  i 

Method  of  Trealiug  RemiUs, 

The  several  results  belonging  to  each  class, — for  example, 
to  the  right  finger  of  the  boys  of  six, — were  tabulated  so  as 
to  show  the  different  rates  found  in  that  class  (Column  I.), 
(Table  V.page  152)  and  the  number  of  times  each  of  these  rates 
occurs  (Column  II.).  Each  rate  found  was  multiplied  by 
tiie  number  of  times  it  occurs  ;  and  the  sum  of  these  products 
(Column  III.)  wiis  divided  by  the  sum  of  individual  cases. 
The  differences  between  this  result*  the  arithmetical  mean, 
and  each  rate  found  were  taken  (Column  IV.),  and  these  re- 
siduals were  squared  (Column  V.).  Each  stiuared  residual 
was  multiplied  by  the  number  of  times  the  correspimding  rate 
occurs.  The  sum  of  these  weighted  squared  residuals 
(Colnmn  VI,)  was  divided  hy  the  number  of  individual  cases. 
The  square  root  of  this  quotient  is  the  mean  individual  varia- 
*  tion,  showing  the  limits  of  distance  from  the  mean,  within 
I  which  68.39tj  of  the  individual  results  fall.  This  individual 
'  mean  variation  divide<l  by  the  square  root  of  the  num1>er  of 
CAAes,  gives  the  mean  variation  of  the  mean.  The  probaV>ility 
is  .653  that  the  true  mean  lies  within  the  limits  thus  deter- 
mined.^ 

The  tabulation  and  calculation  for  boys'  right  finger,  6,  are 
given  as  an  example.  A  designates  the  arithmetical  mean  ; 
;j  the  mean  individual  variation  and  //^  the  mean  variation  of 
the  mean.  The  values  of  A,  a,  and  n^  for  each  class,  are 
given  in  Table  VI.  page  152,  andare  represented  graphically  in 
chart  I.     In  the  latter   the  values    of   A  are  connected  by 

' The  so-called  probable  errors,!,  e.,  the  errors  whose  probnbnUy  U. 50, 
may  be  fouod  by  loultlplyUig  ibe  vaiaes  of  /i  and  /'q  by  .6746. 
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solid  lines,  and  the  values  of  ^  and  Mo  by  dotted  lines  on  each 
side  of  the  solid  line.^ 

Table  V. 
Rate  Bots  6.    Right  Finger.    n=26. 


'O 

OD   O 

a 

a  . 

S2 

oo 

Sll 

a 

3  It 

♦* 

•    V 

H 

QU 

& 

&1& 

(4 

% 

> 
a 

I 

II 

III 

IV 

V 

VI 

15 

1 

15 

4.5 

20.25 

20.26 

16 

1 

16 

3.5 

12.25 

12.25 

17 

1 

17 

2.5 

'    6.26 

6.25 

18 

4 

72 

1.6 

2.25 

9.00 

19 

3 

57 

.6 

.25 

.76 

20 

10 

200 

.5 

.25 

2.50 

21 

3 

63 

1.5 

2.25 

6.76 

22 

2 

44 

2.6 

6.25 

12.60 

23 

1 

23 

3.5 

12.25 

12.25 

26 

507 

82.50        ==2  v.« 

607-^26-19.5«A. 

|82^ 

1.78 


^l^ 


s/28 


i=.34+=u 


OK. 


^  It  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  the  mean  rates  do  not  represent  (quan- 
tities which  exist  in  nature.  Each  mean  is  a  function  of  the  Individual 
rates  found  in  a  given  class,  and  only  in  connection  with  the  mean 
Individual  variation  and  the  mean  variation  of  the  mean  Itself,  does  It 
represent  the  probable  rate  and  distribution  of  rates  for  that  class. 
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Table  VI. 
Rate:    Aob  6. 


BOTS,  n=14. 

Girls,  n=6. 

A"' 

'i 

/'o 

Omitted,  because  so  few. 

R 

F 

19.6 

2.82 

.8 

W 

30.1 

3.66 

1.0 

£ 

22.7 

2.90 

.8 

S 

18.4 

2.72 

.7 

L 

F 

17.3 

3.34 

.9 

W 

17. 

3.39 

.9 

E 

18.2 

3.23 

.9 

s 

17. 

2.38 

.6 

Rate: 

Age  6. 

BoT8,  n= 

26. 

OlBLS,  n=28. 

A 

/* 

/'o 

A 

^ 

/^o 

K 

F 

19.5 

1.78 

.3 

19.8 

2.56 

.5 

W 

23. 

2.72 

.6 

21.6 

2.57 

.4 

£ 

23.6 

1.45 

.3 

22.7 

2.33 

.4 

S 

19.8 

2.81 

.6 

19.9 

2.71 

.6 

L 

F 

18. 

1.56 

.3 

18. 

2.78 

.5 

W 

19.7 

2.32 

.6 

18.9 

2.33 

.4 

£ 

20.4 

2.47 

.6 

19.7 

2.06 

.4 

S 

18.2 

2.34 

.6 

17.9 

2.43 

.6 

Rate  :    Age 


Boys,  n= 

35. 

QiRLS,  n= 

.32. 

A 

/* 

«o 

A 

;* 

^0 

R 

F 

21. 

2.64 

.4 

20.7 

2.46 

.4 

W 

23.7 

2.91 

.5 

23.1 

2.7 

.5 

E 

24.2 

3.71 

.6 

23.2 

1.05 

.3 

S 

20.5 

2.48 

.4 

20.2 

2.(MJ 

.5 

L 

F 

19.1 

2.4 

.4 

10.1 

ZX\ 

.6 

1     W 

20.2 

2.G 

.4 

20. 

2.46 

.4 

!      £ 

20.9 

3.07 

.5 

21.5 

2.96 

,5 

1      « 

18.8 

2.5 

.4 

1 

18.8 

2.67 

.5 
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Table  VI. — Continued. 
Bate  :    Aoe  8. 


BOTS,  n«33. 

QlBMl,  &»3S. 

A 

/« 

f^o 

A 

A* 

Mo 

R 
L 

F 
W 
£ 

S 

F 

W 

£ 

S 

23.1 
26.3 
26.1 
22.3 
20.5 
22.2 
22.3 
20.2 

2.66 
2.83 
2.67 
2.26 
1.91 
2.88 
2.61 
2.69 

.4 
JS 
.4 
.4 
.3 
.5 
.4 

22.2 

24.3 

24.4 

21.9 

19.7 

21. 

21.6 

20.2 

2.74 
2.73 
2.68 
3.08 
2.71 
2.69 
2.27 
2.64 

.5 
.5 

.4 

Rate:    Age  9. 


BOTS,  n>=43. 

0IRI3,  n=36. 

A    i      f* 

fo 

A 

fi 

fo 

R 
L 

F 
W 
£ 

S 
P 

w 

£ 

S 

24.4    !      4.15 
27.8    !      3.6 
28.2    ,      3.52 
24.1     1      3.65 
21.6    .      3.6 
23.6           3.84 

23.8  ;      3.67 

20.9  i      3.57 
■ 

.6 
.5 
.5 
.6 
J5 
.6 
.6 
.5 

21. 
25.5 
23.4 
22.7 

20.6 
22.4 

22.6 
20.8 

2.69 
3.26 
3.t2 
3.26 

2.92 
2.99 
2.91 
3.79 

A 

.5 
.6 
.5 
.5 

.5 
.5 
.6 

Rate:    Age  10. 


BOTS,  n=37. 


Girls,  n=35. 


R 

F 

25.2 

2.29 

.4 

25.8    , 

3.36 

.6 

W 

28.5 

3.34 

.5 

2S.5    1 

3.66 

.6 

1 

E 

38.1 

3.60 

.6 

27.5    1 

2.96 

.5 

S 

22.6 

2.75 

.4 

22.6    1 

2.76  ; 

.5 

li 

F 

22.4 

3.15 

.5 

22.3     1 

2.64 

.4 

W 

24.5 

3.70 

.6 

24.3 

2.42 

.4 

E 

24.7 

2.74 

.4 

24. 

2.51 

.4 

$ 

20.3 

3.S5 

.0 

21.6 

2.62 

.4 
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Table  Y1.— Continued, 
Rats:    Aob  11. 


B0T8,  n«36. 

QlBLS,  n»35. 

a 

/* 

fo 

A 

f^ 

A'o 

B 

F 

27. 

3.60 

.6 

27.1 

3.44 

.6 

W 

30.3 

4.62 

.8 

30.4 

4.30 

.7 

£ 

29.3 

3.41 

.6 

28.6 

3.44 

.6 

S 

34.1 

2.93 

.6 

24.9 

3.30 

.6 

L 

F 

33.9 

2.67 

.4 

24.9 

3.48 

.6 

W 

25.9 

3.69 

.6 

26.3 

4.02 

.7 

s 

26. 

3.41 

.6 

26.2 

3.67 

.6 

s 

31.6 

2.67 

.4 

23.6 

3.44 

.6 

Rate 

Age  is 

1. 

Bots,  n- 

33. 

QiRLS,  n= 

=34. 

A 

/* 

Mo 

A 

M 

Mo 

R 

F 

29.3 

6.4 

.9 

28.2 

3.98 

.7 

W 

31.6 

6.27 

.9 

31.6 

6.18 

1.0 

£ 

29.9 

4.12 

.7 

29.4 

4.90 

.8 

S 

26. 

3.32 

.6 

26.7 

4.36 

.7 

L 

F 

26.3 

3.84 

.7 

25.8 

3.44 

.6 

W 

26.9 

3.70 

.6 

27. 

4.90 

.8 

£ 

26.3 

3.76 

.6 

26.2 

4.56 

.8 

S 

22.4 

3.69 

.6 

23.6 

3.64 

.6 

Rate:    Age  13. 


B0T8,  n=34. 


Girls,  n»34. 


R     i 


F 
W 
E 
S 
F 
W 
E 
S 


A 

M 

Mo 

A 

M 

28.7 

3.49 

.6 

30.3 

4.52 

32.3 

3.69 

.6 

33.2 

6.03 

31. 

4.44 

.8 

30.6 

6.20 

25.5 

4.62 

.8 

27.5 

4.32 

26.1 

3.1 

.5 

26.7 

4.86 

27.6 

3.72 

.6 

28.6 

4.89 

37.5 

3.7 

.6 

28.6 

4.15 

23.7 

3.81 

.7 

26.2 

3.83 

/'d 


.8 
1. 
1.1 

.7 
.8 
.8 

.7 


it/f  V*?— r. 


f^iSL^.  a»33. 


^-S 

i.J2 

J 

Ad 

j.r» 

A 

3^ 

i.i3 

^ 

Ac 

j.:r 

J 

3^ 

±j9 

.5 

S, 

I-.T) 

.6 

AJ 

L4S 

.« 

:a^ 

J^ 

.6 

nBZJk   :t=33I. 
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Deffrec  of  Trust icor(hine»i<  of  ResttUs, 

I  have  endeavoreil  to  state  fully  the  conditions  under  which 
Ihe  foregoing  teste  were  made,  so  that  the  a  jyriori  probability 
of  their  trustworthiness  might  be  estimated.  There  are> 
however,  two  ways  of  determining  from  the  results  them- 
selves their  probable  degree  of  trustworthiness.  From  what- 
ever known  or  unknown  sonrces  of  error  the  work  may  have 
Buffered,  the  net  errors  are  probably  witliin  the  limits  thus 
iftscertained. 

1.     The  mean  errors  of  the  means. 

Inspection  of  the  tables  or  charts  shows  that  the  limits  of 
mean  errors  of  the  means  are  in  all  eases  absolutely  small, 
^nd  small  in  comparison  with  the  values  of  the  correspond- 
ing means.  Further  examination  shows  : 
Average  of  the  160  values  of  /»^  for  ages  615,  .57  taps  in  5" 
Bixty-eiKhtperceut.ofthesevaluesranKefromOto.67  '*  *'  *' 
Maximum  value  of /'^,  1,1   **     "  ** 

Seveuty-seven  per  cent,  of  the  values  of  /i^  are  less  than  2% 
of  their  corresponding  means. 

In  sum,  if  an  equal  nuoiber  of  individuals,  corresponding 
in  age  and  sex  to  any  class  for  whom  ineiins  are  here  given,  be 
tested  nnder  the  same  con<iitions,  the  probability  is  .683  that 
the  resulting  mean  will  not  differ  from  that  here  given  by 
more  than  .67  taps  in  5",  and  the  probability  is  .978  that  the 
resulting  mean  will  not  differ  from  that  here  given  by  more 
than  one  tap  in  5". 

The  relatively  small  number  of  individnals  of  16  upon 
whom  measurements  could  be  obtained  renders  the  means  at 
that  age  somewhat  less  reliable  : 

AvrragH  value  of  :\,  for  age  16,  .9  taps  in  5" 

Maximum  value  of .".,  1.2    "     **  '' 


/'o-lOO 


3%*' 


Average  ^..^_ 

2.  An  independent  means  of  judging  the  degree  of  trust- 
worthiness of  the  means  is  furnished  by  a  comparison  of  the 
results  from  t>oys  with  those  from  girls.  It  cannot  be 
ftHBUmed,  and  is  in  fact  later  shown  to  be  untrue,  that  the 
mtes  for  boys  and  for  girls  of  the  same  age  are  approximately 
eqnal.  On  the  contrary  there  appear  clearly  defined  differ- 
ences varying  with  the  age  examined.  But  if,  the  fact  of 
characteristic  differences  between  the  two  sexes  having  been 
established ,  it  should  appear  that  the  two  sets  of  wholly 
indejKMident  means  differfrom  each  other  within  very  narrow 
UmitH.  then  it  is  probable  that  two  sets  of  independent  means 
obtaine<l  from  individuals  of  the  same  sex  would  differ  from 
each  other  within  still  narrower  limits,  certainly  not  wider 
ODe«i.     If  the  values  of  (B  G)  for  the  8b  possible  comparisons 


hSU^ 
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(11  ac^.  S  joints)  betweoi  eorrasponding  mean  rates  of  boys 
and  giris  be  determined,  tlie  differences  in  the  mean  rates  of 
boys  and  |:irifl  is  shown  to  be  very  small.  Of  the  88  values 
of  (B-O), 

3  differ  by  3  taps  or  over  in  5  seconds. 

J^  4i  k<      2         **  <<  *<         **     <<  (< 

29         i*  *i     \       ^«         ii  *<       €t    n  n 

53      **      ''  lees  Oian  1  tap  "  "        " 

la  59  <^  $$  cases, (B-G)  <  i^^B+fiJOty 
Ituit  is.  in  ^%  oi  the  cases  the  difference  between  the  mean 
tate  6>r  bo3rs  and  the  corresponding  rate  for  girls  is  within 
th«>  Unuts  of  the  mean  errors  of  the  means  compared. 

Xt^iM  VitriiMti^m :  It  will  be  noted  that  tbe  mean  individual 
variatioa  is  $ab|ei?i  to  considerable  fluctuation.  Examination 
ijthow^  that  periods  oi  most  rapid  acceleration  are  generally 
ftNrMte  d  wideaio^  individual  variation,  while  i>eriods  of 
jp^iMest  T«caniaCM>n  or  decline  are  periods  of  narrowing 
itt^\idual  variation.  The  mean  individual  variation  rarely 
(9^v«^  tiiuees  oat  ol  1S4)  exceeds  one  tap  per  second. 

JBU;^tw4G-  LifHiU  K*/  Variation  of  Rate, 

Ttk^  lowvi^  UHMn  rate  foond  is  17.9  taps  in  five  seconds 
<^^trl9  l<*tl  $hv>aKler.  (£),  the  highest  mean  rate  found  is  35.9 
tat^  iu  6tv»  :wi.vads  (.boys,  right  wrist,  16).  If  the  oorre- 
«|Vttditt^  vaean  variation  be  taken  into  account,  we  have  15.5 
attvl  41.:^  as  the  limits  within  which  nearly  all  individual 
v«it««  ttt*y  tv  exp^fed  to  fall.  Not  all.  however.  In  order 
K*  show  the  fac«  anvl  the  decree  of  probability  of  extreme 
hijch  ami  Iv^w  races.  I  have  tabalated  the  individual  results 
%htvh  show   rates  of  less  than  4  and  of  more  than  8   x^^r 

Ke^^r^NS^tttiag  by  A  the  mean  rate  of  a  givwi  age ;  by  Ad:;* 
the  uu>aa  with  its  individual  vartation  :  and  by  N  the  limits 
withiu  whioh  99  V  of  all  individual  cases  fall,  we  have  : 


*..  H^stMtt  T&r.  \>f  »  QMfla  nt«  of  boys.    ^G— aame  for  a  mean  rate 

*  >>rv  ht^  ra««  v^r^  tt»«diItT  n»Mftt«d.  lh«  best  single  record  was 
Mftjktjk  bv  A  icirU  V.  ^I^V,  ot  U  In  t£^  ^xxch  gnde«  »  follows:  R.  F.,  40; 
^.,  4S.*  vS*coj»i  trial  4r\  K.,  ♦>;  S.,  S4:  L.  F..  53:  W.,  43;  E.,  40;  S., 
^A 

Shv'  tookffd  the  tTM  of  robttst  h«alth.  Wb«ft  wked  if  she  played 
(W  v^v^^  ^^  ^i*^  '* ObIt  br  ««u^:  bat  1  p&iT  base  baU  tfaovsh*''  adding 
«^  ttKHtt^ttt  later,  ^"^  I  can  iOrito^  two  ot^M-  aa  oott^e  oa  tbe  puno."  An- 
Kk(tK>r  v^  ataay  batterescing  iadtvidodk!  records  Is  ^at  cl  A.  C«i  a  girl  of 
li.  «lK>  has  t:UM  lessoos  npoa  ch«  rtolin  tor  two  vears:  B.  F.,  42; 
W.,  k<;  *:.,  *^»;  55.,  *4;  L.  F.,  43;  W^  43;  K^  *4:S^  «. 

Vbc  hi^b  rate*  of  the  joints  mc«g^  InvoiT^d  ia  pUjing  the  violin  in 
v\vitu<v(K^  with  tfete  low'  rate  of  the  left  sboalder  form  aa  tateresting 
ixK^^ur^  of  the  ^plhcls  of  special  practWe. 


I 


A                  A+fi  N 

35.9                41.2  45  taps  in  6" 

A                  A— /4  N 

Lower  Limit                  17.9                15.5  12     *'     '*   " 
Of  the  5,944  single  measurements  (including  those  from 
fire  year  old  children)  we  have, 

Below  a  rate  of  3  per  second,  2  cases. 

From  3  to  4  per  second,  166     ** 

a      4     a    S       w  a  5  709       u 

"     8    '*  9     **         **  61     " 

9  per  second  or  over,  6     **     ^ 

Variation  of  Rate  with  Age, 

Inspection  of  the  tables  or  charts  shows  for  both  sexes  and 
lor  all  joints  an  increase  of  rate  with  age.  The  total  amoant 
of  increase  in  the  rate  of  each  joint  in  the  ten  years  from  6  to 
16  is  shown  in  the  following  table.  A  change  in  decimal  point 
gives  the  average  yearly  increase. 

Total  increase  in  rate  between  ages  6  and  16,  in  terms  of  i 
taps  in  5": 

Boys^  right— F.,  14.4  ;  W.,  12.9  ;  E.,  9.2 ;  S.,  8.9. 
Bovs'  left  — F.,  12.7;  W.,  13.3;  E..  10.3;  8.,  8.4. 
Girls'  right— F.,  11.5 ;  W.,  8.5»  ;  E.,  7.4»  ;  8.,  8.0. 
Girls'   left^F.,  10.6  ;  W.,  10.6  ;  B.,  8.5*  ;  8.,  8.3. 
•Higher  at  13  than  at  16. 

The  amount  of  increase  is  not,  however,  the  same  each 
year.  Table  VII.  gives  the  amount  of  incitiase  or  decrease 
for  each  joint  in  each  year  period.  Numbers  less  than  the 
average  increase  are  printed  in  italics.  Table  Vila,  shows 
liie  periods  of  most  obvious  acceleration  and  retardation  of 
growth.  2 


*For  the  behavior  of  the  dlfTerent  Joints  In  successive  years,  see  p.  06. 
'This  table  li»  glveu  not  to  show  the  distribution,  but  the  extreme 
Umits  uf  rales  found. 
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Table  VI. — Continued. 
Rats:    Age  8. 


Hots,  n«-33. 

Girls,  n>»3S. 

A 

M 

Mo 

A 

M 

Mo 

R 
L 

£ 
S 
P 

w 

E 

S 

23.1 
26.3 
26.1 
22.3 
20.6 
22.2 
22.3 
20.2 

2.66 
2.83 

2.67 
2.26 
1.91 
2.88 
2.61 
2.69 

.4 
.6 
.4 
.4 
.3 
.6 
.4 
.6 

22.2 

24.3 

24.4 

21.9 

19.7 

21. 

21.6 

20.2 

2.74 
2.73 
2.68 
3.08 
2.71 
2.69 
2.27 
2.64 

.6 
.5 
.6 
.6 
.5 
.6 
.4 
.6 

Rate: 

Age  9. 

BOTS,  n== 

43. 

GiRUS,  n»e36. 

A 

M 

Mo 

A 

M 

Mo 

R 

P 

24.4 

4.15 

.6 

24. 

2.69 

.4 

W 

27.8 

3.5 

.6 

26.6 

3.26 

.5 

E 

28.2 

3.52 

.6 

25.4 

3.62 

.6 

S 

24.1 

3.65 

.6 

22.7 

3.26 

.6 

L 

P 

21.6 

3.6 

.6 

20.6 

2.92 

.6 

w 

23.6 

3.84 

.6 

22.4 

2.99 

.5 

E 

23.8 

3.67 

.6 

22.6 

2.91 

.5 

S 

20.9 

3.57 

.6 

20.8 

3.79 

.6 

Rate:    Age  10. 


Bora,  n=37. 

Girls,  n=35. 

A 

M 

Mo 

A 

M 

Mo 

R 
L 

P 
W 
E 

S 
F 
W 

E 

S 

25.2 
38.6 
28.1 
22.6 
22.4 
24.6 
24.7 
20.5 

2.29 
8.34 
3.60 
2.75 
3.15 
3.70 
2.74 
2.85 

.4 

i 

.4 
.5 
.6 
.4 
.5 

25.8 

28.6 

27.6 

22.6 

22.3 

24.3 

24. 

21.6 

3.36 
3.66 
2.96 
2.76 
2.64 
2.42 
2.51 
2.62 

.6 
.6 
.5 
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Table  Yl.—Contirmed. 
Bats:    Age  11. 


BOTS,  n=36. 

GzBLs,  n= 

-36. 

A 

M 

/'o 

A 

M 

fo 

B 

F 

27. 

3.60 

.6 

27.1 

3.44 

.6 

W 

30.3 

4.62 

.8 

30.4 

4.30 

.7 

E 

29.3 

3.41 

.6 

28.6 

3.44 

.6 

S 

24.1 

2.98 

.6 

24.9 

3.30 

.6 

L 

P 

23.9 

2.67 

.4 

24.9 

3.48 

.6 

w 

26.9 

3.69 

.6 

26.3 

4.02 

.7 

B 

26. 

3.41 

.6 

26.2 

3.57 

.6 

S 

21.6 

2.67 

.4 

23.6 

3.44 

.6 

Bate:    Age  12. 


B0T8,  n»33. 

GrRM,  n— 34. 

A 

M 

/'o 

A 

/* 

f^o 

B 
L 

F 
W 

£ 

S 

F 

W 

E 

S 

29.3 

31.6 

29.9 

25. 

26.3 

26.9 

26.3 

22.4 

6.4 
6.27 

4.12 
3.32 

3.84 
3.70 
3.76 
3.59 

.9 
.9 
.7 
.6 
.7 
.6 
.6 
.6 

28.2 

31.6 

29.4 

26.7 

25.8 

27. 

26.2 

23.6 

3.98 
5.18 
4.90 
4.36 
3.44 
4.90 
4.56 
3.64 

.7 
1.0 
,8 
.7 
.6 
.8 
.8 
.6 

Bate:    Age  13. 


BOTS,  D=34. 


GiBLS,  n»34. 


B 


P 
W 
E 
S 
F 
W 
E 
S 


A 

/' 

/'o 

A 

1 

"    1 

1 

28.7 

3.49 

.6 

30.3 

4.52 

32.3 

3.69 

.6 

33.2 

6.03 

31. 

4.44 

.8 

30.6 

6.20 

25.5 

4.52 

.8 

27.6 

4.32 

26.1 

3.1 

.5 

26.7 

4.85 

27.6 

3.72 

.6 

28.6 

4.89 

27.5 

3.7 

.6 

28,6 

4.15 

23.7 

3.81 

.7 

25.2 

3.83 

.8 
1. 
1.1 

.7 
.8 
.8 
.7 
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ft^^  for  ages  6  to  15  have  an  average  value  of  .46  taps  in  5"; 
and  two  tiiirds  of  these  valaes  are  under  .64  taps  in  5." 

Mean  Values  of  (r-l). 

The  mean  rate  of  every  right  side  joint  is  faster  than  that 
of  the  corresponding  left  side  joint ;  and  in  every  case  the 
plus  value  of  (r-1)  is  greater  than  its  mean  variation.  In 
forty-seven  of  the  88  cases  (11  ages,  4  joints,  2  sexes),  (r-l) 
is  greater  than  the  corresponding  mean  individual  variation. 
The  values  of  each  (r-l)  may  be  found  from  the  rate  tables, 
page  153-156.  The  average  values  for  each  joint  are  as  follows : 

Table  vni. 


Mean  variation  ol 

Mean  of  (r-l)  values 

yearly  (r-l)  values 

from  6  to  16. 

from  mean  — '- 
n 

Boys'  Finger 

2.8 

.68 

4. 

.6 

"      BIbow 

3.4 

.68 

"     Shoulder 

2.2 

.63 

All  values  in 
terms  of  X  taps 

Girls'  Finger 

2.7 

.62 

in  6." 

"      Wrist 

3.4 

.8 

"      Elbow 

2.5 

.68 

"     Shoulder 

1.7 

•  .8 

Limits  of  Variation  of  (r-l). 

Table  IX. 

2,992  individual  values  of  (r-l)  are  distributed  in  the  fol- 
lowing proportions : 
More  than  15  taps  in  5"  .001 

**       "10  and  under,  15  taps  in  5"      .012 

a         ti        5      a  a       ^q     ii      n     u  ^32 

*(         a        Q      a  <<         5     **      "     *(         .642 

At  0  .111 

Below  0  and  above— 5     '*     *'    **       .100 

Under      — 5  taps  in  5"  .002 

Variations  of  (r-l)  with  Age. 

1.     The  mean  values  of  r  and  of  1  tend  to  vary  together. 

If  the  yearly  increase  or  decrease  in  the  mean  rate  of  each 
right  side  joint  be  compared  with  the  yearly  increase  or  de- 
crease in  the  mean  rate  of  the  corresponding  left  side  joint,  we 
have  in  all  80  comparisons  (ten  year  periods,  four  pairs  of 


.787   positive. 
.102  negative. 


VoB   »=  mean  variation  of  mean  Cr-I). 
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t8,  boys  and  girls).     In  91%  of  these  80  eases  the  r  and  1 
means  both  show  increase  or  both  show  decrease.      In  85%  j 
of  the  cases  tlie  r  and  1  means  both  show  acceleration  or  boUi  | 
!»how  retardation. 

2.  The  right  side  joints  are  subject  to  greater  fluctuation  of 
rate  ability  than  are  the  left  side  joints. 

Of  68  cases  where  r  and  1  both  show  increase,  r  shows  a 
greater  increase  than  1  in  46  cases.  Of  live  cases  in  which 
both  sides  show  decrease,  r  shows  a  greater  decrease  than  1 
in  foar  cases.  Of  the  remaining  seven  cases^  r  shows  a 
.greater  plus  or  minus  variation  than  1  in  three  cases.  Of 
the  whole  80  cases,  53  show  a  greater  fluctuation  in  the  right 
than  in  the  left. 

3.  Variations  in  the  values  of  (r-1)  with  age  are  dependent 
of  course  upon  the  relative  rates  of  growth  in  r  and  1.  The  rate 
.tables  on  pages  153-156  and  tlie  accompauying  chart  (Chart 
H.),  exhibit  these  relations.  I  find  myself  only  able  to  say 
on  tiie  whole  that  the  right  hand  gains  faster  in  cei*tain  years, 
but  also  loses  more  in  other  years,  so  that  at  16  the  differ- 
ence between  the  two  sides  is  almost  the  same  as  at  the  age 
Of  6. 

The  total  gains  of  r  over  1  between  ages  6  and  16,  i.  e.,  (r-1) 
ftt  16  minus  (r-I)  at  6,  ai'e  as  follows: 
Boys :  F  1.7;  W  -.4;  E  -1.1;  S  .5  taps  in  5"    Average  .17. 
Girls:  F  .9;  W  1.1;  E -1.1;  S -.3      "     "    ''  "        .15. 

Bilateral  Symmethv  and  AaYMMETEY  of  Rate  Ability. 

It  has  been  shown  that  the  mean  rate  of  right  side  joints  is 
always  greater  than  that  of  the  corresponding  left  side  joints. 
It  is  very  desirable  to  know  whether  the  two  sides  increase 
in  ability  togetlier,  and  if  not,  to  determine  the  degree  of 
asymmetry  in  their  development.     This  does  not  api)ear  from 

comparison  of  mean  rates  of  right  and  left  side  joints  in 
•uccessive  yvars.  That  widely  varying  degrees  of  bilateral 
^rrelation  might  exist  in  the  presence  of  any  given  mean 
rates  upon  the  two  sides  may  be  shown  by  the  following 
Ohistration  : 

Let  the  individuals  A,  B,  C,  D  and  E  have  the  rates  6,  9, 
12,  8  and  5  in  a  right  side  joint,  and  the  rates  4,  7,  10,  6  and 
S  in  the  corresponding  left  side  joints  it  being  undetermined 
vkich  two  rates  belong  to  any  individual.  Assume  three 
[distributions  of  the  rates  among  the  individuals  as  follows  : 
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U 


III 


R 

L 

DUference 

Avenge  R— 8. 

lU 

^¥=^- 

A 
B 
C 
D 
£ 

6 
9 

la 

8 
6 

4 

7 

10 
6 
3 

2 
2 
2 
2 
2 

Average  L»6. 
Average  D»2. 

lU 

A 
B 
C 
D 
E 

6 
0 
IS 
8 
5 

3 
10 
6 
7 
4 

3 

-1 

6 

1 
1 

Average  R«8. 
Average  L»6. 
Average  D»>2. 

A 
B 
C 
D 
£ 

6 
9 
12 
8 
6 

6 

4 

3 

7 

10 

0 
6 
9 

1 

Average  R=^. 
Average  L— 6. 
Average  D— 2. 

I.  is  a  case  of  perfect  bilateral  correlation ;   n.  a  case  of 
partial  correlation ;  III.  a  case  of  non-correlation. 

l2v* 

It  is  obvious  that  the  value  ^  —  obtained  from  the  column 


4^ 


of  differences  between  r  and  1  is  a  measure  of  the  fluctuation  of 

individual  (r-1)  values  from  the  mean  (r-1).      In  order   to 

Isv* 
determine  whether  a  given  value  of  ^  —  indicates  correlation 

or  non-correlation,  and  what  degree  of  either,  it  is  necessary 

llv* 
to  determine  what  the  value  of  ^1 —  would  be  if  the  relation 

between  right  side  rates  and  left  side  rates  were  detennitied 
hy  chance,  i.  e.,  if  the  r  values  and  1  values  were  placed  in 
separate  boxes  and  paired,  by  drawing  one  from  each  box  at 
a  time. 

This  chance  value  of  ^| —  may  be  determined  as  follows  :* 

Let  B^mean  rate  of  a  right  side  joint. 
(BH-r)=any  individual  rate  by  that  joint. 


/iii=mean  individual  variation: 


=^|f 


U  am  Indebted  for  this  method  and  development  to  Dr.  Franz  Boas, 
to  whom  I  hereby  return  hearty  thanks. 
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I 


I 


I/=mean  rate  of  corresponding  left  side  joint. 
(L-{-l)=any  individual  rate  by  that  joint. 
>£^=corresponding  mean  individual  variation.  * 
<1)     Then  „  1  r" 


■  <Kfr) — 


hm'J^n 


and 


* /t-.i»  — ...    r^r- 


•iUi) 


fcTe   the  respective  probabilities  of  any  rates  (R+r),  and 
<L+1). 

ft         If  these  probabilities  are  independent  of  each  other, 
B     probability  that  (E+r)  and  (L+1)  will  occur  together  is 

I       (2)    p      p     =_!__,_  Jl,_JL 

I        (B+r)  — (L+l)  :=(R— L)  4-  (r— 1).      Substituting  u 
I        (3)     p  _f«>  ,  ^_jL,        (r-o)« 


the 


lor 


a(^."4-Mi') 


1     2r    VVm^+^l' 

It  thus  appears  that  if  the  individual  rate  (R+r)  and  the 
individual  rate  (L+1)  are  independent  of  each  other,  the 
mean  individual  variation  in  the  values  of  (R+r)— (L+1) 
will  be  y'  /V+Z'x.'  tliat  is,  the  square  root  of  the  sum  of  the 
squares  of  the  mean  individual  variations  of  (R+r)  and 
<L+1)  respectively.  The  Table  XL,  page  167,  and  the 
Chart  III 

M..iao 


V^M, 


»+^t 


,  give  the  values  of  /f^  and  of  i/''    !^^-\-t^C     and    of 
=  for  each  pair  of  jointa  at  each  age  from  6  to  16. 


The  last  quantity  shows  the  relation  in  per  cent  between 
the  chance  value  and  the  actual  degree  of  the  bilateral  asym- 
metrj'.  The  Table  A'.,  page  IGG,  gives  an  example  of  the 
nifthod  of  determining  /*,  (for  boys'  finger,  6). 

Table  showing  the  method  of  calculating  the  mean  variation 
of  individual  values  of  (r — 1),  about  the  average  value  of 
{x — 1)  for  boy's  finger,  6.     Unit=l  tap  in  5  seconds. 


*  For  the  purposes  of  thU  calculation  B  is  used  instead  c  f  r  f  or  the  mean 
rate  of  a  rig:ht  side  Joints  aud  likewise  L  for  1. 
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Table  X. 


DUBsrences  between  r 

No.  of  cues  of 

and  1  in  indirldBftl 

eftohdUference 

dn. 

Beilduat 

▼» 

nT» 

cueM- d. 

foond^n. 

■=▼. 

.2, 

-4. 

33 

1030 

31.78 

-1. 

-a. 

3.3 

6.99 

10.68 

0* 

0. 

13 

i.eo 

6.76 

1. 

6. 

3 

.09 

.46 

S. 

16. 

.7 

.49 

3.9» 

8. 

6. 

1.7 

S39 

6.78 

4. 

8. 

2.7 

7.99 

14.68 

6. 

6. 

3.7 

18.69 

13.69 

ni-36 


34. 


Xt>- 77.64 


34 


^-13-f-Av.  (r-1). 


4 


25--1-78— M  (r— 1). 


1.73 


«3+-/*o  (r-l). 


Tabi-e  XI,                  " 

^1 

Rate: 

Bilateral  Stumetrt. 

^^^1 

B0T8. 

GlHLS. 

^1 

1 

^[m 

9 

/i.  .100 

/i,**^ 

^H 

/^••H-/'l' 

% 

Vf^m^-\-^v^ 

3.41 

1.73 

71.8 

3.75 

2.6 

^^1 

3.6R 

2.43 

68.4 

3.47 

2.25 

64.8                     ^^B 

3.13 

2.34 

74.7 

3.01 

1.78 

^^H 

8.62 

2.68 

71.3 

3.61 

2.43 

^H 

3.6 

a.67 

73.4 

4.06 

3.35 

^H 

3.9 

3.71 

69.4 

3.68 

2.44 

^^M 

4.83 

2.54 

52.5 

3.61 

1.78 

^^M 

3.54 

2.34 

66.1 

3.82 

2.27 

^^H 

3.98 

2.12 

64.3 

3.62 

3.16 

^^1 

4.03 

2.53 

62.7 

3.82 

2.39 

^^1 

3.6S 

2.40 

66.3 

3.55 

1.84 

^^1 

3.43 

3.41 

70.4 

4.11 

2.01 

^^1 

5.46 

3.93 

53.4 

4.04 

2.69 

^^1 

5.17 

3.36 

64.9         ' 

A.m 

2.55 

•f^^l 

5.09 

3.18 

62.4 

4.68 

2.95 

^^H 

5.09 

2.80 

55. 

483 

3.56 

^^H 

3.86 

1.62 

41.9 

4.28 

2.9» 

^H 

4.96 

3.06 

61.7 

4.41 

3.20 

^H 

4.5 

3.76 

61.3 

a.9i 

2.78 

^^^1 

3.89 

3.39 

61.4 

3.82 

2.19 

^^H 

4.44 

3.69 

58.3 

4.68 

2.84 

^^1 

5.0 

3.56 

60.3 

5.87 

3.54 

60.3                     ^^H 

4.81 

3.92 

60,7 

4.05 

3.26 

65.8                    ^^H 

3.80 

3.09 

70.4 

474 

2.63 

55.4                      ^^H 

6.6 

4.43 

67.1 

6.25 

3.68 

^^1 

6.38 

3.63 

56.7 

7. 

3.08 

^^M 

5.53 

3.09 

55.9 

6.72 

2.64 

^^M 

4.88 

3.78 

56.9 

5.61 

2.77 

^^H 

4.67 

3.49 

74.7 

6.58 

3.14 

^^1 

6.16 

3.32 

64.3 

7.75 

3.46 

^^H 

6.76 

3.33 

67.9 

7.27 

3.52 

^^H 

6.88 

2.53 

42.9 

5.51 

3.01 

^^H 

5.23 

3.33 

63.6 

4.17 

3.33 

^^1 

4.64 

3.8U 

62.2 

5.3 

2.89 

^H 

684 

4.07 

69.6 

4.48 

3.50 

^^H 

4.95 

331 

65. 

4.59 

3.40 

^^H 

5.31 

3.91 

74.1 

4.67 

2.91 

^^1 

6.76 

3.65 

63.1 

6.»7 

3.34 

56.8                      ^^H 

,        6.16 

2.78 

56.8 

5.51 

2.43 

43.0                     ^^H 

4.88 

3.94 

60.2 

5.69 

2.41 

^^H 

7.08 

4.16 

58.7 

6.17 

361 

43.3                      ^^1 

7.01 

4.32 

01.6 

6.26 

2.13 

^^M 

4.86 

2.94 

60.4 

6.83 

3.66 

62.7                    ^^1 

4.88 

2.87 

68.8 

4.88 

3.04 

^^H 

boluniD  U  the  9olid 
BOlumD  U  the  dotte 

upper  Hne  In  bilateral  charts.     ( 
i  Uiutr  line  In  bilateral  charts. 

^H 

fcolaiDQ  shows  per 

cent,  of  actual   bilateral  asyn 

Qmetry  to  Us               H 

Moe. 

i  M 
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The  fact  of  a  certain  degree  of  bilateral  asymmetry  and  of  a^ 
certain  degree  of  bilateral  symmetry,  and  the  degree  of  each, 
are  thus  shown  for  each  pair  of  joints  at  each  age.  m 

Bilateral  Syvunetry  and  Asymmetry  of  Development,  " 

If  it  should  appear  that  ;jb  changes  from  year  to  year  in  the 
same  direction  and  in  an  approximately  corresponding  de- 
gree with  )  f'K-t.^t  then  it  would  be  inferred  that  the  causes 
which  determine  the  fiuctnations  of  individoal  variation 
determine  also  the  fluctuations  of  bilateral  asymmetry ;  other- 
wise stated,  that  corresponding  right  and  left  side  joints  in 
most  individuals  do  n6t  grow  together^  do  not  have  corre- 
sponding acceleration  and  retardation  of  growth  together. 
Tendency  of  the  curve  /^.  to  move  parallel  with  the  curves 
|.  ;i,'-i-.Nj  is  so  far  proof  of  asymmetrical  growth. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  it  should  appear  that  ;<,  altogether 
refuses  to  fluctuate  with  \  s'-t^l*  ^^^^  *t  would  be  inferred 
that  the  causes  which  bring  about  fluctuations  of  individual 
variations  do  not  affect  the  degree  of  bilateral  asymmetry ; 
otherwise  stated,  that  corresponding  right  and  left  side  joints 
in  most  individuals  grow  together ;  have  corresponding 
acceleration  and  retardation  of  growth  together,  through 
whatever  periods  of  individual  variation.  Tendency  of  the 
oarve  n^  to  move  independently  in  direction  of  the  carve 
y  >,*-!-,«,,*  is  so  far  proof  of  symmetrical  growth. 

If  we  determine  the  amount  of  yearly  increase  or  decrease 
in  the  values  of  /i,  and  of  ]  .'s'^'h*  ^^^  earfi  joint,  we  have 
in  each  case  SO  results,  40  for  boys  and  40  for  girls.  A  com- 
parison of  the  80  plus  or  minus  increments  of  ;««  ^th  the  SO 
plus  or  minus  increjnent^  of  |  -t^-r^  gives  the  following 
reeultfi :  

L  jt^  and  I  "^'-^V  tend  to  vary  in  tbe  same  direction 
oAener  tlian  would  be  accounted  for  by  chance.  In  35  out  of 
80  comparisons,  t>oth  increase ;  in  15  oat  ol  SO  comparisons, 
both  decrease ;  i.  e..  in  50  oat  of  SO  comparisons,  both  change 
in  thesame  dir^Hion.  There  is.  therefore,  so  far,  bilateral 
aaynunelry  of  development. 

Tbe  probability  from  the  totals  is  63.5  per  cent  that  the 
defree  of  bilateral  asymmeCij  will  be  dianged  to  some  extent 
ia  tbe  same  direction  as  tbe  given  function  of  the  individual 
Tariationa  For  finger,  vrtst  and  elbow,  the  probability  ia 
fieatar,  via.:  70%,  or  aO%  More  Uian  an  even  chance. 

a>    BceMes  Ihe  90  casea  oal  ol  tiw  total  SO  in  which  ^  and 
I"  JS  +H*  ^  vol  vary  ia  tbe  aa»e  direccioQ,  there 
eases  in  which  tbe  latter  raries  »otv  tbaa  tbe  1 
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is,  therefore,  so  lar,  symmetry  of  development  of  the  two 
side«. 

The  probability  is  72.5%  that  the  given  function  of  the 
individual  variation  will  fliictuate  more  than  the  bilateral 
ttwymmetry ;  and  the  probability  is  85%  that  the  mean  varia- 
tion will  llurtuate  more  than  the  bilateral  asymmetry  or  will 
chantre  in  the  opposite  direction.  The  probability  is  15%,  or 
35%  less  than  an  even  chance,  that  in  any  given  case  the 
bilateral  asymmetry  will  vary  in  the  same  direction  and  in  a 
^T«?ater  de^ee  than  the  given  fnnction  of  the  mean  variation- 

The  following  table  gives  the  mean  values  of  /i^  and  of 
i'/'.'+Ml'  for  each  joint  of  boys  and  of  girls,  together  with 
the  corresponding  (— )  fluctuation  of  yearly  values  from 
the  mean.  In  each  case  the  fluctuation  is  shown  to  be  much 
greater  for  |  /a.^-f/^,^*  than  for  /',. 

Table  xn. 


Finger 

2v 

Wrist 

27 

Elbow 

2v 

Shoulder  — 

Boys 
Oh-U 

4.53 

4.60 

1.13 
.73 

5.13 

6.25 

.85 
1.15 

4.74 

4,86 

53. 

1.08 

4.44 
4.64 

,70 
.50 

VV+Z'J 

► . 

BOTB 

Girls 

a.9s 

3.86 

.79 
.27 

3.23 
2.03 

,4B 
.46 

3.oa 

2.79 

.36 
.54 

2.73 
2.63 

.25 
.33 

The  fact  and  the  degree  of  each  tendency  are  shown  in  the 

{graphical  representation  of  each  pair  of  joints  by  the  relative 
directions  of  the  lines  connecting  successive  values  of  ;i,  and 
of  |/  .'V+^*-  The  tendency  of  the  two  curves  to  run  parallel 
and  the  greater  fluctuation  of  the  upper  curve  are  both 
evident.  It  is,  therefore,  to  be  concIu<ied  that  there  is 
partial,  and  only  partial,  bilatei^  asymmetry  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  rate  of  voluntary  movement.  Corresponding 
joints  do  not  have  exactly  correspondinfr  fcrowth,  but  the 
correspondence  is  considerably  closer  than  would  be  accounted 
for  by  chance. 

Comparison  of  the  Joints. 

The  order  of  the  joints  as  regards  rate  is  not  the  same  at 
all  ages.     The  following  table  shows  the  order  at  each  age : 
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Table  XIII. 


Order 

1 

a 

8 

4 

Order 

1 

a 

8 

4 

6 

E 

w 

s 

F 

4 
0 
0 
0 

0 

4 
0 
0 

0 
3 
0 
0 

0 
4 
0 
0 

0 
8 
0 
0 

0 
0 
8 

1 

0 
0 

1 
3 

7 

E 

W 

F 

S 

4 
0 
0 
0 

0 

4 
0 
0 

1 

3 
0 
0 

1 
3 
0 
0 

1 
8 
0 
0 

0 
0 

4 
0 

0 
0 
0 

4 

8* 

£ 
W 
F 

S 

8 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
3 

1 

0 
0 
4 
0 

0 
0 

1 
3 

0 
0 

0 

4 

9 

E 
W 
F 

S 

8 
1 
0 
0 

0 
0 
3 

1 

0 
0 
4 
0 

0 
0 

1 

8 

10 

w 

£ 
F 

S 

4 
0 
0 
0 

11 

w 

£ 
F 

S 

3 

1 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

4 

W 

w 

E 
F 

S 

4 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
8 
0 

0 
0 
0 

4 

0 
0 
0 
4 

0 
0 
0 

4 

18 

w 

E 
F 

S 

8 
1 
0 
0 

4 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 

4 
0 

0 
0 
0 
4 

14 

W 
E 
F 

S 

4 

0 
0 
0 

4 

0 
0 
0 

0 
3 
1 
0 

0 
3 
0 
0 

0 

1 
3 
0 

0 
0 
3 
0 

15 

£ 
F 

S 

0 
3 
1 
0 

0 
1 
3 
0 

0 
0 
0 
4- 

ie» 

w 

F 
£ 

S 

»Es=Wl.  *E— P.  *E— F. 

The  flffores  show  the  number  of  times,  oat  of  a  possible  4,  that  the 
given  Joint  stjuids  in  the  order  indicated.  Thus  at  the  a^  of  6,  the 
mean  rate  of  the  elbow  Is  highest  in  four  cases,^  boys  R  and  L,  and 
girls  R  and  L. 
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Table  XIV. 
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Table  showing  the  autnber  of  times,  out  of  a  possible  44, 
«ach  joint  is  foand  in  each  order  as  regards  rate. 


Highest 

Second 

Third 

Lowest 

• 

Wriflt 

27 

IB 

0 

0 

-    43 

,    Elbow 

16 

20 

6 

0 

=    41 

1   Finger 

0 

5 

33 

5 

=    43 

r    Shoalder 

0 

0 

6 

39 

=    44 

Once  E«W.    Twice  E=F. 

The  following  table  shows  the  amount  by  which  elbow, 
wrist  and  finger  severally  exceed  the  shoulder  at  each  age  : 

Table  XV, 


BOTfl. 

QtRL8, 

Years 

E-S 

W-S 

F-S 

E-S 

W-S 

F-S 

Right 

r> 

3.7 

3.4 

-.3 

2.8 

1.7 

-.1 

7 

3.7 

3.2 

A 

3,0 

2.9 

.6 

8 

3.8 

3.8 

.8 

2.6 

2.4 

.3 

[ 

9 

4.1 

3.7 

.3 

2.7 

3.2 

1.3 

10 

6.0 

6.9 

2.6 

4.9 

6.9 

3.3 

L 

11 

6.6 

6.4 

2.9 

3.7 

6.6 

2.3 

1^ 

12 

4.0 

6.6 

43 

3.7 

6.9 

2.6 

■ 

13 

6.6 

6.8 

3.2 

3.7 

6.7 

2.8 

■ 

14 

5.6 

6.8 

4.3 

3.0 

3.7 

2.9 

■ 

15 

4.9 

7.9 

6.3 

3.3 

4.9 

3.1 

■r 

16 

4.0 

7.3 

6.3 

3.1 

6.4 

3.4 

Lett 

e 

3.3 

1.6 

-.2 

1.9 

1.0 

.1 

7 

3.1 

1.4 

,3 

2.7 

1.3 

.3 

L 

8 

3.1 

2.0 

.3 

1.4 

.8 

-6 

1 

9 

3.9 

2.7 

.6 

1.8 

1.8 

-.2 

^ 

10 

4.3 

4.3 

1.9 

2.4 

2.6 

.7 

■ 

11 

4.5 

4.4 

2.4 

2.0 

2.7 

1.3 

■ 

13 

3.1> 

4.5 

3.9 

2.6 

3.4 

2.2 

m 

13 

3.8 

3.9 

2.4 

3.4 

8.4 

1.6 

m 

14 

4.3 

4.7 

3.2 

3.1 

4.2 

3.0 

f 

16 

4,0 

6.1 

3,8 

2.2 

2.8 

1.3 

1 

16 

4.1 

G.4 

4.1 

2.0 

3.3 

2.4 

These  results  show  that  the  shoulder  grows  most  slowly, 
the  elbow  slightly  faster,  the  wrist  and  finger  very  much  more 
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rapidly.    At  6,  the  finger  joint  is  aloirest,  the  elbow  fastest  f 
at  16,  the  fingeur  has  passed  the  elbow  .^ 

LONGITUBINAL  ASTUMKTBT. 

It  is  i>os8ible,  by  the  method  employed  in  determining  the 
fact  and  degree  of  bilateral  asymmetry,  to  determine  whether 
there  is  any  degree,  and  if  so,  what  degree,  of  longitadinal 
asymmetry.  The  results  for  the  right  side  in  boys  of  6, 9, 12 
and  15  were  treated  in  this  manner,  the  remaining  mat^ial 
being  reserved  for  fntore  treatment.  The  following  table 
shows  a  comparison  of  the  values  of  /i,^  with  the  values  of 
the  ages  named,  finger  and  wrist,  wrist  and 
and  E^oulder;  finger  and  shoulder  being  sa 


Vf^A+f'A  'or 
elbow,  elbow 
compared. 

/If  »  mean  varUtion  of  one  of  the  joints  compared. 
fijjg^,  M  mean   variation  of    Individnal  valaes    of 
their  mean. 

Table  XYI. 


(Ji— Js)   from 


Tabls  SHOwma  LoNaiTunnfAL  AsTiacsTBT. 


I 

II 

in 

^1 

< 

Long.  Asymmetry 

^'  ^^  tm%  of  ABvmmetrv 

l/Ni+f^/t 

•^1 

1. 

•0 

6 

3.25 

2.16 

.66 

F 

ft 

5.4S 

2.94 

.49 

12 

7.61 

4.06 

.63 

15 

6. 

3.89 

.66 

"§>. 

« 

3.08 

2.72 

.88 

9 

4.97 

2.52 

M 

12 

6.69 

9M 

.63 

^« 

16 
6 

5.81 

4.02 

.69 

Is 

3.16 

3.25 

1.02 

48  «g 

11 

9 

6.07 

2.54 

.60 

12 

6.29 

3.52 

.66 

16 

4.97 

3.49 

.70 

6 

3.33 

3.15 

.94 

9 

5.64 

4.21 

.76 

12 

6.34 

4.04 

.63 

g« 

16 

5.19 

4.36 

.84 

'For  dlBcatsion,  see  page  201. 
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The  fact  of  partial  and  only  partial  asymmetry  of  develop- 
ment, is  thus  shown  to  hold  longitudinally  as  well  as  bilaterally. 
It  will  be  observed  that  the  degree  of  asymmetry  approaches 
most  nearly  its  chance  value  at  age  6,  and  that  in  one  instance 
at  that  age  it  is  slightly  in  excess  of  its  chance  value.  As  in 
the  bilateral  comparisons,  however,  the  absolute  degree  of 
asymmetry  does  not  change  much  with  age.  The  greatest 
aeyrametry,  absolute  and  relative,  appears  between  finger 
and  shoulder  ;  the  greatest  correlation,  between  finger  and 
wrist- 

BOYS   AND   GiBLS. 

It  wag  shown  on  page  50  that  the  differences  between  boys 
and  girls  are  slight.  .Within  the  narrow  limits  thei*e  indicated, 
however,  there  is  a  slight  superiority  of  boys  over  girls.  Of 
the  29  cases  in  which  the  di^erence  between  boys  and  girls  is 
greater  than  (p_i-|-;^^o)'*  24  are  in  favor  of  the  boys  and  5  in 
favor  of  the  girls.  Of  the  remaining  69  cases,  33  are  in  favor 
of  boys,  19  in  favor  of  girls  and  7  are  the  same  in  both. 
The  superiority  of  the  boys  over  the  girls  increases 
iiglitly  from  the  age  of  6  to  the  age  of  9 ;  and  more 
le<idedly  from  14  to  16.  They  are  nearest  together  at  10,  11 
and  12.  At  13  the  girls  are  superior  to  the  boys  for  each  of 
the  eight  joints  tested.  It  bas  been  pointed  out  elsewhere 
that  the  period  from  12  to  13  is  a  period  of  retardation  of 
rate  in  boys  and  acceleration  in  girls.  (Page  160,  Table 
Vila.) 

The  superiority  of  the  boys'  right  side  over  the  girls^  right 
side  is  slightly  greater  than  the  superiority  of  the  boys*  left 
over  the  girls*  left.  On  the  right  side,  16  out  of  44  cases  show 
(B — G)  >  (.'Vb+."cx»)'  Upon  the  leftside  there  are  eight  such 
cafies  oat  of  44. 

From  this  fact  it  comes  that  there  is  a  slightly  greater 
difference  between  the  right  and  left  sides  in  boys  than  in 
girls.  In  33  out  of  44  cases  [(r-1)  boys  compared  with  (r  1) 
prls]  the  difference  between  the  right  and  left  is  greater  for 
hoys  than  for  girls.  For  each  joint  the  average  diflerence 
between  r  and  1  is  greater  for  boys  than  for  girls.  See  page 
162,  Table  VIII. =* 

Further  light  is  thrown  upon  these  relations  by  a  study  of 
the  increase  of  rate  in  boys  and  girls.     If  the  amount  of  in- 


Vcs  =  the  mean  variation  of  a  mean  rate  made  t»y  boys. 

■The  value  of  (r-l)  boys  —  (r-l)  gtrla  la  imall,  ab  followi: 
3  taps  or  over  Id  5  aecoude,  2  casea. 
Between  1  and  2  taps  in  5  seconds,  16  cases. 
Less  than  1  tap  in  6  secondB,  27  caseB. 
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crease  in  rat^  for  each  year  be  fonnd  for  each  joint  tested, 
the  following  facte  appear  : 

On  the  right  side  the  amount  of  yearly  increase  of  rate  is 
greater  for  boys  than  for  girls  in  24  out  of  40  caees.  On  the  left 
side  the  boys'  rate  increases  more  than  that  of  girls  in  20  out 
of  40  cases.  This  indicates  that  on  the  whole,  the  boys* 
right  side  improves  slightly  faster  than  the  girls'  right  side, 
while  the  boys'  left  side  improves  no  faster,  possibly  more 
slowly,  than  the  girls'  left  side. 

Bilateral  Asymmetry  in  Boys  and  Girls. 

Above  it  has  been  shown  that  the  absolute  difference  be- 
tween right  and  left  is  greater  for  boys  than  for  girls,  due  t-o 
the  more  rapid  development  of  the  right  side  in  t^oys.  A 
study  of  tlie  mean  variation  about  the  average  (r-1)  shows 
that  there  is  a  closer  bilateral  correlation  in  girls  than  in  boys. 
If  we  represent  by  /»,  and  }t^  the  values  of  the  mean  varia- 
tions about  the  average  (r-1)  values  for  each  joint  tested,  of 
boys  and  girls  respectively,  a  table  of  (/'. — /'„)  values  shows 
the  following  results : 

1.  The  value  of  (;*, — /*a)  is  small,  as  follows  : 
In  2  cases  out  of  44,  2  taps  or  more  in  5  seconds. 
<t  ]^2     '*       "     *'  "     1    '*       '^       '^     "  '*  '< 

*' 30     **       **    '*  •*     less  than  1  tap  in  "         " 
**  31     *'       *»    **  *'     the  value  of  (/',—/'«)  is  less  than  the 
sum  of  the  mean  errors  of  the  mean  (r-1)  values  concerned. 

2.  In  12  cases  out  of  44  ('i. — Vg)  >  ("o.+z'^o)  and  is  plus, 
i.  e.,  the  asymmetry  is  greater  for  boys  than  for  girls. 

In  1  case  out  of  44  (z^,— ;^o)  >  (Mo»H~'%o)  ^^^  is  minus  i-  e., 
the  asymmetry  is  greater  for  girls  than  for  boys. 

In  19  of  the  31  cases  in  which  (/i, — n^)  <  (/f:,»-|-/it^o)«  the 
value  of  (/i, — Mo)  is  plus.  In  10  cases  this  vsdue  is  minus. 
In  2  cases  it  is  0.  In  the  case  of  every  joiut,  the  average 
bilateral  asymmetry  is  greater  for  boys  than  for  girls. 

This  greater  bilateral  asymmetry  in  boys  is  affected  by  the 
varying  rapidities  of  growth  in  the  two  sexes.  For  example, 
from  9  to  10  and  from  12  to  13  are  clearly  marked  periods  of 
retarded  growth  of  rat<*  for  boys.  In  these  years,  the  differ- 
ence in  symmetry  between  boys  and  girls  is  reduced  practically 
to  zero.  In  the  years  from  7  to  9,  or  from  15  to  16,  on  the 
contrary,  e.si)ecially  in  the  latter  period,  the  greater  bilateral 
asymmetry  of  boys  is  clear. 

It  was  pointed  out  (Page  161)  that  there  is  a  decline  of  rate 
in  girls  from  13  to  14,  and  in  boys  from  14  to  15  ,  that  these 
periods  are  preceded  by  a  year  of  accelerated  growth,  and  are 
followed  by  more  or  less  rapid  recovery.      It  is  significant 
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that  the  decline  and  the  antecedent  acceleration  are  more  ex- 
treme in  girls,  and  that  the  recovery  is  slower.    In  proof ; 

A  comparison  of  the  rates  of  girls  at  13  with  the  rates  of 
g^irls  at  1(>,  ^hows  that  the  former  almost  reach  and  in  three 
cases  surpass  the  latter. 

Fifteen  of  the  twenty-five  individual  i-ates  of  8  per  second 
or  over,  made  by  girls,  were  made  by  girls  of  13. 

Although,  as  shown  elsewhere,  the  rate  of  girls  is  generally 
slightly  less  than  that  of  boys, — at  the  age  of  13,  every  joint 
shows  a  higher  average  in  girls  than  in  boys;  and  in  the  case 
of  four  joints,  the  girlsof  13  are  faster  than  the  boys  of  14. 

The  decline  is  greater  in  the  case  of  girls. 

Comparison  of  the  retardation  of  rate  in  l^oys  from  14  to  15 
with  that  in  girls  from  13  to  14,  shows  the  latter  to  be  greater 
in  the  case  of  seven  of  the  eight  joints.  The  same  facts  appear 
graphically  in  the  rate  rhart«. 

The  girls  recover  more  slowly. 

Comparison  of  the  retaixlation  of  rate  in  boys  from  14  to  15 
with  that  in  girls  from  13  to  14,  shows  the  latter  to  be  greater 
in  the  case  of  seven  of  the  eight  joints.  The  same  fact«  ap- 
pear graphically  in  the  rate  charts. 

Comparison  of  the  increments  of  rate  in  boys  from  15  to  16 
with  those  in  girls  from  14  to  15,  shows  the  former  to  be 
decidedly  greater  in  the  case  of  every  joint ;  and  in  the  case 
of  seven  of  the  eight  joints,  the  increment  of  rate  in  boys 
from  15  to  16  is  greater  than  that  in  girls  from  14  to  16. 

Note  on  Results  from  Left-handed  Childhen. 

The  small  number  of  left-handed  subjects  at  any  one  age 
prevents  much  profitable  comparison  of  these  records  with 
those  from  right-handed  subjecta.  In  11  out  of  80  (10 
yrs.,  4  joints,  2  sexes)  cases  (14%),  the  mean  i-ate  of  right- 
hand  joints  is  greater  in  left-handed  than  in  right-handed 
subjects;  in  55  out  of  SO  eases  (09'/r)^  the  left-hand  joints 
of  left-handed  subjects  are  faster  than  the  corresponding  joints 
of  right  handed  subjects  j  in  66  out  of  160  cases  (41.2%),  the 
mean  rate  of  joints  in  left-handed  subjects  is  faster  than  that 
of  tht*  corresjHJnding  joints  in  right  handc<l  snhji^cts.  These 
percentages  are  only  to  be  taken  as  rough  approximations. 

The  fact  that  valuer  of  (r-l)  do  not  liuctuate  so  much  at 
different  ages  as  to  make  them  incomparable,  has  caused  me 
to  calculate  the  mean  (r-l)  for  each  joint  of  the  26  l>oys  and 
of  the  20  girls  iri-eepective  of  age.  The  results  (Table  XVII. ) 
show  that  the  average  difference  between  r  and  1  is  very 
small  compared  with  the  difference  in  right-handed  subjects, 
and  that  notwithstanding  the  heterogeneity  of  age  the  bilateral 
asymmetry  is  generally  smaller  than  in  right-handed  Bubje<!t8. 
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XVII. 

Table  showing  mean  values  of  (r-1)  In  left-handed  subjects  and  degree 
of  bilateral  asymmetry. 
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Review  of  Pacts  on  Bate  of  Voluntahy  Movement. 

1.  The  maximam  rate  of  rhythmically  repeated  voluntary 
movement  is  subject  to  changes  in  a  given  individual  which 
are  usually  slight  and  gradual.     (P.  142.) 

2.  These  changes  are  sufficient  in  amount  and  in  constancy 
to  indicate,  surely,  local  and  general  subjective  conditions,  as 
excitement,  general  and  local  fatigue,  local  cold,  and  the 
improvement  with  age.     (P.  144  et  seq.) 

3.  The  change  of  rate  with  extreme  fatigue  is  large  in 
comparison  with  the  mean  rate  of  improvement  with  age. 
(P.  148.) 

4.  The  amplitude  of  movement  may  be  changed  within 
wide  limits  without  affecting  the  rate.     (P.  150.) 

5.  The  mean  rate  of  growth  of  rate  between  ages  6  and  16 
ranges  from  .15  to  .3  taps  per  second  in  various  joints. 
(P.  159.) 

6.  The  rate  of  growth  of  rate  ability  is  not  uniform.  Well 
marked  periods  of  accelerated  and  of  retarded  growth  appear. 
(P.  160.) 

7.  The  mean  rate  of  a  right  side  joint,  for  a  group  of  right- 
handed  subjects,  is  always  higher  than  that  of  the  cor- 
responding left  side  joint.  The  probability  that  the  right 
will  exceed  the  left  In  any  case  chosen  at  random  is  about 

(P.  1%1  etseq.) 

8.  The  mean  rates  of  corresponding  right  and  left  side 
joints  both  increase  or  both  decrease  in  about  90%  of  cases. 

9.  Right  side  joints  are  subject  to  slightly  greater  pli|s 
and  minus  fluctuations  of  rate  ability  than  are  left  side  joints^ 
(P.  162,  163.) 

10.  Bight  side  joints  gain  little  if  any  in  rate  ability,  more 
than  do  left  side  joints.     (P.  163.) 
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11.  There  is  partial  and  only  partial  asymmetry  of 
development,  bilateral  and  longitudinal.     (P.  163-169,  172.) 

12.  The  band  outgrows  the  arm  l)etween  the  ages  here 
examined.     (P.  170  et  setj,) 

13.  The  mean  rate  of  boys  slightly  exceeds  that  of  girls  at 
all  age6,  except  where  retardation  of  growth  in  boys  coincides 
with  acceleration  of  growth  in  girls.     (P.  173.) 

14.  There  is  less  bilateral  asymmetry  of  development  in 
the  rate  ability  of  boys  than  in  that  of  girls.     (P.  174.) 

15.  The  left-handed  persons  examined  show  decidedly  less 
mean  difference  between  right  and  left  and  less  bilateral 
asymmetry  than  do  right-handed  persons.    (P,  176.) 

P&EcisiON    OF    Voluntary    Movement    as    Regards 
Force    and    Direction. 


There  is  no  lack  of  sufficiently  delicate  qualitative  tests  of 
precision  of  movement.  Personal  carriage,  speech,  games, 
industrial  occupations,  scientific  technkjue,  fine  arts, — in 
short,  all  forms  of  active  life  afford  a  multitude  of  such  tests, 
by  means  of  which  the  degree  of  muscular  control  or  lack  of 
it  is  more  or  less  accuraU'ly  estimated. 

For  the  clinical  determination  of  precision  of  movement, 
besides  taking  notice  of  visible  irregularities  of  muscular 
control  and  of  irregularities  shown  in  any  of  the  subject's 
ordinary  work  or  play,  the  following  special  devices  have 
been  used.     The  patient  tries  : 

1-     To  draw  a  stmight  line  (*^). 

2.  To  write  his  name  or  other  words  (**),  (*^). 

3.  To  toueh  suddenly  a  specified  spot  with  the  point  of  a 
pencil  ("^). 

4.  To  hold  a  reed  attache<1  to  the  finger  still,  in  position  to 
write  iiiK)n,  ('^)  or  to  casta  shadow  upon,  (*"^)  the  revolv- 
ing drum. 

6.  To  apply  const-ant  pressure  to  some  form  of  dynamo- 
graph  ('«),  ('»),(=»"). 

All  these  devices  test  the  control  of  amount  of  foi-ce  exerted, 
Oi»-  ilynamograph  doubtless  best.  All  except  the  djoiamo- 
gi;ildi  test  also  particularly  the  control  of  the  direction  in 
which  force  is  exerted.  All  give  or  may  furnish  material  for 
a  graphic  record  of  results  ;  and  it  is  not  impossible  to  work 
oat  from  any  of  them,  with  sullieient  labor,  a  numerical 
rcjsult.  It  is  doubtful  whether  in  practice  any  one  seeks  to 
get  a  numerical  result  from  any  of  these  devices,  except  the 
third,  and  in  that  case  'Hhe  result  is  hardly  worth  the 
trouble.' '     (Gowers  I.  5.) 
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The  idea  has  presented  itself  that  precision  of  moTement  aa 
dependent  upon  control  of  the  amount  and  direction  of  force 
may  be  accurately  and  conveniently  measured,  griving  a 
numerical  and  if  desired  a  g:raphic  result,  by  a  variety  of 
devices  the  essential  point  ol  which  is  as  follows :  To  one 
pole  of  a  battery  is  attached  an  apparatus  which  presents  a 
aeries  of  spaces,  graded  in  size  as  finely  as  desired,  and 
t>onnded  by  the  conducting  medium  ;  to  the  opposite  pole  is 
attached  some  appropriate  form  and  size  of  stylus.  Or,  Uie 
stylus  may  vary  in  size,  the  open  space  in  the  other  electrode 
being  of  some  appropriate  form  and  size.  The  task  in  either 
case  is  to  determine  within  what  limits  of  precision  either  or 
both  of  the  electrodes  may  be  moved  or  held  still  without  mak- 
ing contact.  The  numeric^al  result  is  read  from  the  instrument. 
A  graphic  result  can  alway  be  readily  constructed  from  the 
numerical,  and  in  some  forms  of  apparatus  to  be  described, 
may  be  made  by  the  subject. 

m. 

Five  forms  of  apparatus  were  made  upon  this  principle^ 
adapted  to  test  various  muscles  and  movenMoite.  In  the 
experiments  here  reported,  two  of  thec^e  forms  were  used.  The 
first  of  these.  Fig.  2.  is  easoitially  a  device  for  measariag  the 
precision  shown  in  ^rawing  a  straight  line.  Upon  a  sinootfa 
and  hard  surface  (A)  (e.  g.,  glass)  were  fastened  two  strips 
of  platinum-foil  (B)  so  that  they  formed  an  acute  angle  2~-2i'' 
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Willi  eadi  other.  The  platinum  was  coaaected  with  one  pole 
off  a  1  to  4  cell  battery  (O);  to  the  other  pole  ww  attached  lij 
flexihte  wire  an  ordinary  steel  pen  or  ne«Ile  S.  Bequiied  to 
draw  a  stnight  line  beTwecn  the  arms  of  the  coi 


as  possible  to  their  intersection  withont  making  contact.^  The 
distance  between  the  arms  at  the  point  of  contact  (minus  the 
thickness  of  the  stylus)  is,  in  general,  a  measure  of  deviation 
from  the  straijrht  line  at  that  point.  The  angle  at  which  the 
arms  of  the  instrument  are  set  is  not  essential,  since  chonis 
of  every  absolute  length  may  be  found,  at  some  radius,  in 
every  angle ;  but  the  angle  may  be  varied  for  various  sub- 
fiidiary  purposes.  A  little  calculation  will  determine  for  a 
given  angle,  the  chords  corresponding  to  each  unit  of  length. 
Or  since  radius  and  chord  are  functions  of  each  other  the 
direct  readings  give  at  once  the  relative  accuracy. 

TY- 
Pbeliminary  Test  of  Pkectstow. 

in    Wvltimf  Moveme^it. 

A  number  of  conditions  aside  from  the  subjective  condition 
of  the  person  experimented  npon,  appear  from  prefatory 
trials  to  affect  the  accuracy  of  tlie  result.  (1)  The  position 
of  the  instrument  relative  to  the  body,  (2)  the  muscles  em- 
ployed, (3)  the  support  of  the  muscles  employed,  (4)  the  dis- 
tance moved,  affecting  variously  readjustments  of  the  muscles 
while  in  motion,  and  (5)  the  rate  of  motion — all  appear  to 
affect  the  result.  In  order  to  make  a  l)egiuning,  even  at  the 
determination  of  these  variables,  it  is  necessary  to  prescribe 
conditions  in  at  least  four  of  the  five.  In  the  prefatory  set 
of  experiment*  with  appanitus  No.  1,  the  following  conditions 
have  been  pre8cril)ed  :  The  subject  is  seate<l  before  the  t^ible 
on  which  the  apparatus  rests ;  the  forearm  and  hand  are 
supported  by  the  table  ;  the  instrument  lies  at  an  angle  of 
alK)nt  50"  to  the  right  of  a  perpendicular  to  the  frontal  plane, 
now  with  the  apex  of  the  angle  away  from  the  subject  and 
now  with  the  apex  of  the  angle  towards  him  ;  the  subject 
))egin8  the  writing  movement  30  mm.  from  the  zero  point  and 
moves  continuously  at  any  rate  he  pleases ;  the  angle  t>etween 
the  arms  of  instrument  was  in  the  experiments  with  atlults 
2',  in  the  experiment  with  school  children  2k\ 

It  is  believed  that  the  lut^js,  instinctively  chosen  by  the 
eubject,  may  in  the  outlet  l)e  taken  in  preference  to  any 
prescritKHl  rate.^ 


^Hic  zero  point  Is  that  point  at  which  the  stjIoB  Jnst  makes  contact 
with  both  arms  of  the  compass. 

*Bee  CAtnercr's  concluBion  that  the  natural  rate  of  movcmGnt  la  not  a 
coDstaot,  but  a  gradually  Accelemted  one.    P.  138. 
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Method  of  Treating  Results. 

If  a  be  the  angle  between  the  arms  of  the  instrament,  and 
/  the  distance  of  any  point  along  the  scale  from  the  zero  point, 
then  half  the  distance  between  the  arms  of  the  instrument  at 
any  point  is  1  sin.  ^  a.  If  t  equal  the  number  of  trials  at 
the  point  /,  and  h  equal  the  number  of  hits,  then  ^-^  is  the 
empirically  determined  probability  in  per  cent,  of  a  deviation, 
/  sin.  i  a. 


dt,  the 


If  we  assume  Pi  .i^  j^  .==-7=1  £— »' 

sin,  i  a  corresponding  to  the  ascertained  P,    .      , 
obtained  from  the  table  of  values  of  the   Probability  Integral 


value  of  //   f^l 
1.  }  a  ^°  ^% 
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for  argument  t.     The  value  of  /  and  of  sin,  }  a  are  known 
and  h  can  l)e  obtained  from  h^fT^^.i- , 

The  value  of  h,  the  measure  of  precision,  may  be  determined 
in  this  way  for  as  many  different  points  along  the  scale  as 
desiroil.  In  this  work,  the  determination  was  made  for 
every  millimeter  of  the  scale  where  thei'e  were  trials  and 
touches.  For  i>oint8  at  which  no  touches  were  made,  of  i 
course,  no  percentage  of  touches  to  trials  could  be  obtained. 

The  degree  of   precision  was  thus   determined  for   each  setl 
into  which  the  results  obtained  were  cla^ssified. 

It  is  not   assumed    by  the   foregoing  calculation   that   the 
value  of  h  is  the  same  for  different  parts  of  the  scale.     The 
contrary  is  found  to  be  the  fact.     This  is  brought  out   more 
clearly  by  taking  the  weighted   mean  of  the  values  of   h   for 
each  millimeter  from  1  to  5,  then  of  the  values  of  b  from  6  to  fl 
10,  and  so  on   in  groups   of  5  throughout  the  scale.     By  " 
weighted  means  in  this  case  it  is  meant  that  each  value  of  h 
is  multiplied  by  the  numl>er  of  trials  made  at  that  point;  and 
tlmt  the  sum  of  these  protluct^  for  the  several  points  iu  the 
group  is  divide<l  by  the  sum  of  the  trials  made  at  the  6evei*al 
points  in  the  group.     These  weighted  means  represent  ap- 
proxinmtely  the  average  precision  of  the  class  for  that  part 
of  the  scale.     The  values  of  h  thus  found  are  of  coiirse  ab- 
Btraot  numtH>r8,  and  are  significant  only  in  comparison  withfl 
each  other.     It  seonus  desirable  to  know  within  what  limits,  ^ 
in  terms  of  oniinary  standards  of  length,  the  deviations  from 
A  stniiglit  line  fall.     To  liud  within  what   limits  a  c*ertain  jier 

wmU.  of  cases,  say  (iS.:?';-,  is  likely  to  fall  at  the  point  for 

whicli  the  piivisiou  is  h  : 
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In  general  f 

(h'  x»)  :  (h*  X)  :  :  x^  :  I 
Wbere  (h'  x*)=value  of  t  from   the  Probability  Inte- 
gral table, 

x'=the  known  value  of  1  sin.  4  a 
and  h*  x=.683, 
x=d 


b'l  ilD.l-3a 

Binoe  all  tiie  quantities  on  the  right  are  known,  the  value  of 
X  is  obtained  by  carrying  out  the  indicated  operations.  This 
determination  was  made  for  the  weighted  mean  of  the  values 
of  h,  for  each  5  millimetera  of  the  scale,  in  the  case  of  each 
eet  of  results  obtained.  The  tables  give  in  fractions  of  a 
millimeter  twice  the  distances  within  whicii  68.3%  of  all 
deviations  from  the  central  line  occur,  and  the  weight  or 
nnmber  of  trials  which  entered  into  the  determination  of  each.* 

Tlie  object  of  this  very  laborious  ]>rocedure  was  to  ascer- 
tain and  take  account  of  the  behavior  of  the  pen  point  in 
every  millimeter  of  its  course  and  so  to  increase  many  fold  the 
information  to  l>e  obt-ained  fioni  each  trial.  For  example,  W. 
B.  made  810  attempts  to  carry  the  pen  point  from  30  mm.  to 
0  mm.  without  touching?.  If  the  record  of  these  attempts 
gave  information  only  in  respect  to  one  point,  namely,  the 
point  of  touchiuf^,  the  sum  of  the  weights  of  our  information 
from  the  exi>eriment8  could  be.  only  SIO.  But  since  by  the 
foregoing  method  it  is  possible  to  take  account  of  the  average 
bdiftvior  of  the  pen  point  at  nearly  every  millimeter  of  the 
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*  Details  of  the  calculation: 
ColamD  1.    Reprc9eDte<l  cnch  mm.  along  the  scale  from  0-30  mm. 
II,    Tlie  number  of  touelicg  recorded  at  each  mm. 
The  number  of  trials  made  at  each  mm. 
The  per  cent,  of  touches  to  trials  at  euch  mm. 
The  per  cent,  of  sueceflftefl  to  trials  at  eflch  mm. 
The  value  of  (h  I  sin,  ^  a)  correapoadlnff  to  the  per  cent. 

In  v.,  obtained  from  tlie  JutcKral  uible. 
The  values  of  {h  nin,  ^  a)  obtained  by  dividing  by  the  I  from 
column  I.     Since   {sin.  ^  a)   is  coQBtuut   these   numbers 
are  a  measure  of  precision. 
VIXI.    The  prcKlucts  of  the  aumbere  in  VII.,  by  the  corresponding 
uuiubers  In   III., — i.  e.,  preclslona  multiplied   by  their 
reB|)eotlve  weights. 
rx.    The  suras  of  the  numbers  in  VIIIm  in  groups  of  five. 
X.    The  qaotlent<t  of  the  numbers  in  FX.,  by  the  sums  of  thecor- 
respondlug  numbers  from   III.     'Vhut  Is^  x  gives  the 
weighted  vulucH   of  (h  ain.  k  a)  for  each  5  mm.  of  the 
scale. 
Prom  each  of  theee,  by  the   method  deBcribed,  page  83,  the 
llmltA  within  which  08.3%  of  all  deviations   occur  were 
determined.    These  aumbers  are  given  in  the  tables  in 
connection  with  their  respective  weights  obtained  from 
column  III. 
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scale,  the  numerical  weight  of  inf  ormatioii  about  the  behayior 
of  the  pen  in  W.  B.'s  hand  is  10,712.^ 

Eight  (University)  adults  were  tested  in  the  manner  do- 
scrit^.  Table  XVIII.  gives  the  number  of  trials  made  hy 
each,  the  mean  distances  from  the  0  point  reached  by  each 
and  the  corresponding  individual  variations. 

Table  XIX.  gives  the  results  by  the  method  explained 
page  and  shows  accordingly  tiie  breadth  of  space  is 

frMtions  of  a  millimeter  within  which  68.3%  of  all  deviations- 
fall.  The  numbers  given  are  twice  the  deviation  in  one 
direction.  The  number  before  the  colon  is  in  each  case  the 
wei^t  of  the  mean  following  the  colon ;  thus  465  is  the 
weight  of  the  result  .12  mm. 

Table  XVm. 

SZPEaXMEKTS  ON   PSECISIOK,  WRITINa  XOVKMENT. 


No.  of 
Trial! 

Downward  Movement 

No.  of 
Trials 

Upward  Movement 

• 

Av. 

M.  V. 

Av. 

M.  v. 

J.  L. 

J.  A.  B. 

B.  C.  8. 

F.  B.  D. 

W.  B. 

A.  F. 
T.  L.  B. 

L.  B. 

50 
60 
60 
76 
100 
50 
50 
76 

9.6 

8.7 

8.2 

6.1 

5. 

4.7 

6.1 

3.9 

2.7 
3.4 
3.1 
29 
2.7 
2.1 
2.7 
1.9 

50 
50 
60 
75 
100 
60 
50 
76 

11.1 
9.6 
6. 
6.3 
8.9 
5.3 
6.3 
4.2 

8.6 

2.8 

2. 

2.7 

8.3 

1.9 

1.6 

1.6 

Total  number  of  trials,  1000. 


*  I  airaln  heartily  acknowledge  my  iDdebtednesB  to  Dr.  Frana  Boat  for 
▼aloable  advice,  and  at  the  same  time  must  free  him  from  all  respon- 
sibility for  the  method  which  1  have  adopted. 


■    Subject 
J.  A.  B 


Sabject 
W.  B. 


R  Down 
R  Up 


Under  the  oouditionH  named,  the  mean  deviation  varies 

1  *2  tuu*  38  B^^ 

in  the  eight  individuals  from  about '-^        to  about -5-        (X)* 

(X)  That  l«,  the  deviations  lo  one  direction  are  one-half  the  nuai- 
ben  jciven  in  the  table. 

2.  The  mean  variation  of  individual  trials  from  the  means 
mnices  from  a]K>nt  30%  to  about  60%  of  the  me^ns. 

3.  It  appears  in  genei*al  from  Table  X  VIIl.  that  the  greater 
means  go  with  the  greater  variations,  i.  e.,  the  device  shows 
the  more  accurate  person,  both  by  the  relatively  greater  mean 
ioacouracy  and  by  the  greater  irregularity  in  successive 
trials. 
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4.  Onring  to  the  fact  that  the  maximum  time  reqaired  by 
aDj  subject  for  the  trials  made  at  one  time  was  never  over 
five  minutes^  and  to  the  fact  that  the  writing  movement  is  bo 
thoroughly  habituated,  fatigue  was  practically  excluded. 

5.  W.  B.  made  about  800  trials,  extending  over  a  period 
ol  three  weeks,  without  showing  an  observable  improvement 
from  practice. 


School  Tests  on  Pbeoision. 
Writing  Movement, 

With  a  few  exceptions,  the  same  pupils  tested  in  the  rate 
experiments   were  tested  for  precisiou. 

Apparatus  :  Strips  of  platinum  foil  were  pasted  smoothly 
on  plate  glass  so  as  to  make  an  angle  of  2h  degrees.  A  small 
steel  needle,  set  in  a  common  wooden  penholder,  served  as 
stylus.  Three  to  four  LeCIauehe  cells  constituted  the  battery. 
A  telegraph  sounder  gave  the  signal  when  the  ueedle  touched 
the  platinum. 

Course  of  the  Experiments  :  The  child  was  seated  in  front 
of  the  table  where  the  glass  plate  lay.  The  latter  was  placed 
in  such  a  position  that  the  line  along  which  the  stylus  was  to 
be  drawn  should  make  an  angle  of  46' — 50'  with  the  frontal 
plane  of  the  subject,  when  the  right  hand  was  used  ;  and  an 
angle  of  130 — 135",  when  the  left  hand  was  to  be  used.  The 
stylus  was  in  each  case  placed  between  the  arms  of  the  instru- 
ment, 30mm.  from  the  0  point,  and  drawn  toward  the  0  point 
until  contact  was  made.  Six  trials  were  made  with  each 
hand,  three  movements  in  each  case  being  made  away  from 
the  body,  and  three  toward  the  body.  The  point  of  contact 
was  recorded.  The  child  learned  what  he  was  expected  to  do 
as  follows  :  (A.)  In  nearly  every  cjise  he  looked  on  while 
one  or  more  of  his  comrades  went  through  the  tests.  (B) 
He  received  plain  directions,  e.  g.,  '*Take  the  pen  ;  hold  it 
80 ;  put  the  point  here  ;  draw  the  pen  so,  without  touching 
either  side,"  etc.  (C.)  He  was  made  to  try  several  times, 
until  it  was  quite  certain  that  he  knew  what  he  was  expected 
to  do.  In  some  cases  with  very  small  and  very  stupid  children, 
it  proved  impossible  to  make  them  understand  what  they  were 
expecteti  to  do.  Such  cases,  after  long  and  patient  trial,  were 
abandoned.  But  records  were  not  excluded  because  of  being 
unusually  inaccurate,  if  it  conid  be  ascertained  from  the 
child's  answers  and  efforts  that  he  knew  what  to  try  to  do. 
The  entire  series  of  precision  tests  in  the  schools  of  Worcester 
was  taken  with  scrupulous  attention  to  every  detail  by  my 
wile,  Mrs.  Lotta  Lowe  Bryan. 
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CIcissiJication  of  Refiulis. 

The  results  were  classified  according  to  tie  a^  and  sex  of 
the  siihjecta^  according  to  the  band  used,  and  according  to 
the  direction  of  morement.  Each  clasa  of  results  was 
treated  by  the  method  described,  page  ISO.  The  Table 
XX<  g^ves  the  results.  The  nnmbers  before  the  colons 
give  the  noioencal  weights  of  the  results  after  the  colons ; 
the  latter  give  twice  the  distance  in  mm.  within  which  6S% 
of  deviations  fall.  Besnlts  with  a  weight  of  160  or  more  are 
printed  in  heavy  type. 


Table  XX. 
School  Tuts  oh  Frkcibioh. 


Put  of  Sc&Ie 

I 

II 

m 

IV 

y 

VI 

1—6 

6—10 

11—15 

16—30 

21—36 

36-410 

Age 

Wt  mm 

VTt  mm 

Wt  mm 

W't  mm 

W't  mm 

W%  mm 

6 

17:. 69 

162:  .45 

304:  .44 

229:. 13 

7 

62:. 40 

237:. 38 

434:  .11 

803:. 39 

8 

15:. as 

168:. 30 

399: -30 

480:  .33 

9 

49:  .16 

283:. 36 

508:. 30 

610:. 31 

BOTl 

10 

46:. 25 

251:. 36 

473:. 39 

214:  .36 

Right 

11 

84:  .14 

305:. 3i 

604:. 36 

108:. 25 

Down 

12 

61:. 17 

247:. 28 

423:. 38 

886:. 37 

13 

163 :  .17 

401:. 19 

294:. 31 

203:. 38 

U 

173:. 14 

433:. 20 

571:. 33 

238:  .37 

15 

71:. 17 

293:. 2i 

455:. 25 

96:  .29 

16 

48:. 27 

256:. 23 

366:. 26 

78:. 28 

6 

25:. 54 

155:. 44 

326;. 13 

154:. 38 

7 

72:  .45 

263:. 38 

448:. 10 

308:. 36 

8 

10:. 26 

163:. 33 

370:. 31 

196:. 32 

9 

89:. 16 

216:. 29 

634:  .31 

374:. 28 

Boyg 

10 

22:  .23 

208:. 31 

466:  .31 

214:. 29 

B^ht 

11 

45:. 27 

288:. 27 

604:. 27 

108:. 30 

13 

70:. 17 

802:  .2i 

366:. 26 

13 

80:. 16 

333:. 25 

392:. 24 

U 

118:. 16 

421:  .22 

571 :  .22 

120:. 35 

15 

120:. 19 

398:. 20 

191 :  .22 

16 

97:. 19 

323:. 22 

331:. 31 

6 

62:. 59 

171:. 51 

305:. 54 

78:. 63 

7 

62:. 50 

218:. 57 

411 :  .52 

297:. 62 

8 

31:. 52 

165 :  .41 

358:. 18 

476:. 41 

99:. 42 

9 

59:. 36 

215:. 46 

484:. 45 

609:. 11 

Boys 

10 

73 :  .42 

248:. 38 

462:. 42 

320:  .38 

Left 

11 

4:. 66 

83:. 36 

253:. 36 

463:. « 

Down 

12 

9:. 20 

114:  .33 

320:. 37 

462:. 31 

13 

33:. 32 

200:.2i 

360:  .39 

381 :  .35 

14 

13:. 20 

184:. 30 

418:. 33 

656 :  .31 

239:. 31 

15 

47 :  .19 

263:. 26 

412:. 37 

282:. 31 

96:. 31 

16 

31 :  .30 

194:.2i 

310:  .34 

228:. 33 

6 

10:. 63 

57:  .48 

166:. 56 

289 :  .66 

231:. 53 

7 

43:. 36 

128:  .40 

283:. 19 

427:. 18 

299:. 61 

8 

42 :  .40 

181 :  .40 

342:. 47 

453:. 15 

201:. 61 

9 

8:. 26 

104:. 32 

287:. 37 

498:. 15 

615:. 11 

129:. 44 

Boys 

10 

26:. 20 

135:. 26 

295:. 35 

464:  .39 

318:. 11 

Left 

11 

11:  .20 

93:. 37 

298:. 34 

473:. 10 

214:. 36 

• 

Up 

12 

88:  .16 

122 :  .29 

328:. 35 

468:. 36 

96:. 36 

13 

68:  .17 

223:. 22 

377:. 29 

4T1:.31 

302:. 37 

14 

94:. 16 

263:. 22 

460:. 33 

572 :  .32 

120:. 33 

15 

56:. 17 

242:. 26 

406:. 27 

575 :  .30 

16 

59:. 19 

319:  .22 

348:. 28 

231:. 29 

~ 

1 

Table  XX. — Coufinned, 

■ 

School  Tests  on  Precision. 

^^^B 

Part  of  Scale 

I 

ir 

III 

IV 

V 

^^1 

1-6 

6-10 

11—15 

16—20 

21—25 

30—30          ^^1 

Age 

W*t  mm 

Yf't  mm 

W*t  mm 

W't  mm 

W't  mm 

W*t  mm              ^1 

6 

3:  .48 

56:  ,29 

212:  .43   387:  .40 

^^k 

7 

41 :  .5M 

224 

.12   399 

•40 

274:. 39 

^^^^H 

8 

•Jl :  .24 

182:  .23 

352 

.32   359 

33 

^^^^H 

8 

^:  .21 

171 :  .27 

3W 

■32   506 

31 

^^^^H| 

Girls 

10 

35:. 32 

243:  24 

449 

31 

^^^^1' 

Right 

U 

89:  .18 

344:. 24 

487 

.27; 

^^^^H 

DOWQ 

la 

74 :  .16 

235:. 22 

422 

.30 '500:. 30 

^^^^H 

13 

63 :  .21 

205:. 25 

4t>3 

.28   102: ,%^ 

^^^^1 

14 

93:  .13 

304:. 23 

855 

.21 ;  378 :  .30 

^^^^H 

15 

56:  .21 

394:. 22 

330 

.27   360 :  .30 

^^^^^ 

16 

15:  .31 

142:  .26 

188 

,2«j 

^H 

S 

79:. 34 

218:  .43   307:  .43 

83:. 41 

^^H 

^^^^m 

7 

83:  .36 

365 :  .39    427  :  .37 

185:. 35 

^^^^B 

^^^^P 

8 

17:  .31 

169:. 29 

363:  .291361:  .32 

^^^^H 

^^^^ 

9 

36:  .30 

191 :  .27 

411:  .34   313:  .32 

^^^^H 

■           ObrU 

10 

38:  .27 

394:. 34 

476:  .25    203:  .28 

*^^^^^ 

■           Rtffht 

11 

48:. 34 

300:  .27 

506 :  .26 

^^^^1 

13 

55 :  .25 

2S3:  .25 

453:  .27   303:  .27 

13 

80:  .18 

341 :  .23 

390:. 24 

^^^^b 

14 

86:  .20 

354:  .22 

4G0:  .22     96:  .29 

^^^^^^^ 

15 

76:  .22 

321 :  .23 

264 :  .23  '    93  :  .39 

^BP 

16 

68:  .15 

313:  .22 

[ 

6 

4:. 50 

82:  .48' 303:  .50 

356:. 57 

84:. 45 

^^^^^ 

7 

8 :  .35 

122:  .451287 

.19 

434:. 18 

93:. 4i 

^^^^B 

8 

35:  .31 

147:  .4«   365 

.18 

276:. 10 

^^^^ 

9 

33:  .43 

172:  .43    383 

■51 

318:. 42 

■          Glrla 

10 

42 :  .36 

176:  .14    413 

.17 

303 :  .38 

■            Left 

11 

79:  .31 

276:  .11   465 

.38 

465:  .38 

105:  .40 

^m           Down 

U 

3:  .31 

72 :   .34 

2,53 :  .40    440 

•13 

201 :  .31 

^^^^ 

13 

9:  .74 

146 :  .30 

351  :  .36    482 

.34 

^^^^U 

14 

7:  .57 

lfJ9:.31 

348 :  .31    447 

.32 

191  :  .11 

^^^^p 

1ft 

28 :  .23 

176:  .24 

323 :  .33   427 

34 

184:. 39 

■^ 

16 

6:  .48 

122:  .27 

212:  .32    150 

1 

33 

I 

6 

23:. 40 

83:. 44    303:. 54 

370:. 56 

84:. 48 

^^^^B 

7 

7:  .49 

86:  .40   265:  .53 

343 :  .47 

^^^^ft 

8 

9:  .34 

63:. 37 

30!4:  .42   UA:  .43 

447:  .44 

^^^^r 

9 

56:  .40 

308:  .39   401:  .43 

5<^^:  .16 

108:  .41 

■          Girls 

10 

17;  .27 

102 :  .28 

2.^0:  .35   421:  .42 

208 :  .12 

■            Uft 

11 

67:  .13 

178:  .23 

338 :  .33   451 :  .37 

410:. 39 

■ 

13 

34:  .32 

US:  .26 

347:  .32,  465:. 34 

.W3:.39 

13 

33:  .12 

136 :  .28 

335:   31   470:  .36 

203 :  .39 

^^^^^ 

14 

17:. 31 

146:  .32 

316:  .33,342:  .35 

281 :  .38 

^^^^1 

15 

34:  .18 

100:  .27 

.148:    32    34.'):  .32 

366:. 37 

■  ^ 

16 

31:. 37 

194:. 25 

222:  .27     99:  .32 

1 

31:^ 

^ 
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Tmisticorlhiness  of  RenuUs, 

1.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  arithmeticAl  mean  of  the  in- 
dividnal  results  was  not  determined,  it  is  not  possible  to  give 
in  the  ordinary  way  the  mean  individaal  variation.  In  order 
to  exhibit,  however,  the  relative  individual  variation,  I  have 
determined  for  each  of  tiie  SK  sets  of  results,  the  smallest 
distance  along  the  scale  within  which  two  thirds  of  the  in- 
dividaal results  fall.  In  the  following  table  these  valaefl, 
each  dividnl  by  2,  are  ^ven  as  approximate  measures  of  the 
individual  distribution.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  individ- 
ual variation  is  greater  for  the  left  hand  than  for  the  right, 
and  tends  to  decrease  with  advancing  age. 

Table  XXI. 

Table  of  values  ct  gmalleet  distance  along  the  scale  within  whlcfa  two 
thirds  of  hits  fall,  in  mm. 


6 

4^. 

7 
4.5 

8 
3.5 

9 

3.9 

10 
3.7 

11 
8.6 

12 
4.1 

13 
2.9 

14 
3.3 

16 
3.2 

16 

B.  R.D. 

9.9 

B.  K.  U. 

4.5 

4. 

3.8 

3.5 

3. 

3,1 

3.2 

3. 

3.2 

2.6 

XA 

B.  L.  D. 

6.4 

4.6 

4.3 

4.3 

4.3 

4.4 

3.8 

4.9 

4. 

4. 

4.1 

B.  L.  U. 

6.4 

5.4 

6.3 

6.2 

52 

4.5 

4.5 

6.2 

6.2 

4. 

9> 

G.  R.  D. 

3.9 

3.5 

4.5 

4. 

3.8 

3.5 

4.6 

3.5 

3.6 

3.6 

3. 

G.  R.  U. 

4. 

3.9 

3.8 

4.2 

2.7 

3. 

3.6 

3. 

2.7 

3.1 

2.7 

G.  L.  D. 

4.6 

4.8 

3.5 

3.8 

3.9 

4. 

3.9 

3.9 

4. 

6.2 

3.4 

G.  L.  U. 

6.1 

4.2 

4. 

4.2 

5.5 

6.3 

6. 

4.6 

4,6 

4. 

3.6 

2.  A  method  of  determining  within  certain  limits  the 
probable  trustworthiness  of  results  is  afforded  by  a  compari- 
son of  n'.suUs  from  boys  and  from  (jirls. 

,  It  appears  that  the  maximum  difference  between  a  resolt 
'  for  boys  and  the  corresponding  result  for  girls  is  .09  mm. ;  that 
the  mean  difference  between  boys  and  g:irls  for  the  right  hand 
is  .004  mm. J  and  for  the  left  hand  .007  mm.;  and  that  68.3% 
of  the  differences  do  not  differ  from  the  mean,  for  the  right 
hand  more  than  .02  mm.,  and  for  the  left  hand  more  than 
.029  mm. 

This  calculation  is  analogous  to  that  for  determining  the 
mean  variable  error  after  the  constant  error  has  been  found. 
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These  numbers  then,  .02  mm.  for  the  right  hand  and  .03  mm, 
for  the  loft  hand,  are  measures  of  the  probable  mean  variation 
of  the  results  given  in  the  table. 

The«e  numbers  are  unfortunately  not  so  insignificant  as  may 
at  first  appear.  The  total  reductions  in  the  mean  deviation 
between  tJ  and  16  are  for  the  right  hand  about  .23  mm.  and 
for  the  left  hand  alwut  .32  mm.  This  would  show  the  average 
yearly  reduction  of  the  mean  deviation  to  ba  for  the  right 
hand  alx)ut  .023  mm.,  and  for  the  left  hand  about  .032  mm. 
An  examination  of  the  table  of  actual  yearly  reductions  of 
the  mean  deviations  shows  that  the  yearly  plus  or  minus 
change  in  the  mean  deviation  ranges  from  0  to  .098  mm.  for 
the  right  hand,  and  from  0  to  .085  mm.  for  the  left  hand.  It 
appears,  therefore,  that  in  many  cases  the  limit  of  doubt  at- 
taching to  the  results  is  greater  than  the  change  by  growth  in 
one  year,  and  in  some  cases  considerably  more. 

Although  three  times  as  many  experiments  were  made  upon 
an  individual  in  each  set  of  jjrecision  tests  as  in  the  rate 
test«.  and  altliough  by  the  method  of  treatment  each  single 
trial  by  the  pupil  furnished  information  as  to  the  precision  at 
many  points  in  it«  course,  so  that  the  numerical  weights  of 
the  precision  results  are  many  times  greater  than  the  numeri- 
cal weights  of  the  rate  results, — yet  the  former  are  still  insuf- 
ficient to  define  clearly  the  amounts  of  yearly  growth.  This 
reHult,  which  evidently  comes  from  the  much  greater  varia- 
bility in  the  power  to  make  precise  movements  tlian  in  the 
power  tc  move  at  a  maximum  rate,  is  itself  significant ;  but 
it  limits  greatly  the  possibility  of  deriving  trustworthy  con- 
clusions concerning  the  development  of  precision  of  move- 
ment. In  the  following,  only  those  conclusions  will  be  given 
which  stand  apparently  dear  of  doubt,  in  connection  with  all 
information  possessed  by  the  author  for  determining  the 
several  decrees  of  probability. 
Variation  in  the  Prerisitm  at  Differeiit  Parts  of  the  Scale. 

It  may  l>e  observed  in  almost  every  set  of  result^)  that  the 
mean  precision  inci^ases  as  the  apex  of  the  angle  is  ap- 
proached. This  does  not,  of  course,  mean  that  fewer  touches 
per  hundred  trials  arc  made,  but  fewer,  in  proportion  to  the 
8pace  between  the  arms  of  the  instrument.  It  seems  proba- 
ble that  this  is  due  to  the  more  perfect  concentration  of  atten- 
tion as  the  task  becomes  more  difficult.  In  all  comparisons 
made  in  the  following  treatment,  as,  for  example,  between  right 
and  left,  or  as  between  one  age  and  another,  the  results  ob- 
tained within  the  same  5  ram.  of  the  scale  are  compared. 
Extreme  Limit  of  Variation, 

The  total  reductions  in  the  mean  deviations  between  ages  6 

id  16  are  as  follows  :     Boys,  hghti  down,   .20  mm.;  boys, 
ft 
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right,  up,  ,24  mm.;  girls,  right,  down,  .21  mm.;  girls,  rigl 
up,  .21  inra.;  lx)ys,  left,  down,  .33  mm.;  l)oy8,  left,  up,  .34 
mm.;  girls,  left,  down,  .33  mm.;  girla,  left,  up,  .28  mm.  In 
each  coBc  the  renultfi  are  given  in  terms  of  2z,  where  x  is  the 
mean  deviation  in  one  direction  from  the  straight  line  which 
bisects  the  angle  a. 

Yearlt/  \'ari(ifio7i. 

To  dotiTmine  the  yearly  gain  or  loss  in  precision  as  meas- 
ured by  the  mean  deviations  (Table  XX.,  pp.  186,  187): 
Subtract  each  result  with  a  weight  of  160  or  more  from  the 
result  just  alx)ve  it  in  the  table  ;  e.  g.,  in  table,  B.  R.  D.,  sub- 
tnict  oiioh  i*esult  for  age  seven  from  the  result  for  age  six 
which  falls  in  the  same  group  (.38  from  .45,  .41  from  .44,  and 
.39  troin  .43).  Take  the  mean  of  these  differences.  Proceed 
in  like  manner  with  the  results  for  ages  7  and  8,  8  and  9,  etc. 
This  cjilculation  was  made  for  all  the  results  in  Table  XX. 
No  conclusion  is  drawn  from  these  results  which  is  not  jnsti- 
fle<i  by  the  several  individual  results. 

The  most  obvious  fact  which  appears  is  the  great  gain  made 
between  ages  6  and  8.  This  can  be  shown  by  placing 
side  by  side  the  gain  in  those  years  and  the  total  gain  from  6 
to  16.  j 

tablb  xxn. 


IDOWB 


vUtloa  b«tw«M  e-8.  1 .1^ 
t 
Kedttcdoa  of  Meaa  De-^' 


T«miBC  ^  t)M  iwotda  fi«M  IS  to  16, 1  •■ 
My  eoMhwioa  M  to  the  oAMt  of  the  pluBMociaK 
tlMU  poriod  ttpoo  the  deyiee  <4  p-rmsiom,  exccfC 
fctci  lA  loo  sdMul  to  oppnu-  deoHy  from  the 


draw 
in 
tbe  ef- 
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pared  with  upwani  movements  with  the  left  hand^  and  like- 
wise downward  with  downward.  The  six  right  hand  records 
for  each  individual  were  paired  with  the  six  left  hand  records 
by  taking  the  numbers  in  the  order  in  which  they  stand  in  the 
original  records  ;  i.  e.,  the  pairing  was  determined  by  chance. 
The  following  table  shows  the  result  of  this  comparison  : 


tabi^  xxni. 

A^ 

No.  of 

llOQt. 

Superior 

Equal. 
0 

R. 
IcferioT 

%-h 

No.  of  Persons  [n  wbora 
H.  wu  Alwftya  BeMt. 

6  Boy., 

153 

123 

3 

30 

78.8 

Olrl9, 

ItiS 

130 

4 

U 

77.4 

9Boy«, 

268 

215 

6 

37 

83.3 

20 

Glrlt, 

2l« 

168 

9 

39 

77.7 

IS  Boy./ 

193 

154 

6 

32 

80.2 

OlrU, 

2(U 

187 

4 

33 

81.3 

16  Boyt, 

19i 

135 

15 

42 

70.3 

Girls, 

186 

126 

18 

42 

67.7 

16  Boy., 

156 

101 

8 

47 

64.7 

Girls, 

102 

72 

6 

24 

70.6 

8 

Toul, 

1830 

1391 

79 

360 

76* 

72*  (23+%) 

Personf, 

305 

The  table  shows  (A)  that  only  in  the  caseo!  72  individuals 
out  of  305  (23  fc)  does  every  right  hand  trial  exceed  in  pre- 
cision the  left  hand  trial  with  which  it  is  compared.  (B) 
I  That  in  1,391  out  of  1,830  comparisons  (76%)  the  right  hand 
result  is  superior  to  the  left.  (G)  That  the  per  cent,  of  ad- 
vanta^  by  the  right  hand  is  less  at  15  and  16  than  at  6,  9,  or 
12  years  of  age. 
A  comparison  of  the  mean  values  given  in  the  right  hand 
tables,  pages  88-}-,  with  those  from  the  left  hand  tables 
shows  in  78  cases  ont  of  S3  the  right  hand  superior  to  the 
left. 
The  amount  of  superiority  of  right  over  left  varies  remark- 
ably with  age.     If  the  values  of  (r-1)  be  determined  by  snb- 
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tractJng  each  r  value  In  the  table,  with  a  weight  of  150  or 
more^  from  the  correspoading  1  value,  and  if  the  mean  of  theae 
(1-r)  values  be  determined  for  each  age,  it  appears  that  for 
both  directions  of  movement,  for  boys  and  for  girls,  there  is  a 
decrease  in  the  value  of  (l-r)  with  ago.  If  the  mean  differ- 
ence l)etween  r  and  I  for  each  age  l^e  determined  (including  in 
the  mean  the  results  for  both  directions  of  movement,  and  for 
both  sexes),  we  have : 

Average  Superionty  of  R.  over  L,  in  terms  ofx,  fnm. 

Age,         6  7  8  9        10        11        13        IS        14        15      16 

Av.  X,   .122,     .12,     .114,     .101,  .007,     .09,     .087,     .06,      .07,     .038,  .035 
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BoYB  AND  Girls. 


An  examination  of  results  on  page  188  shows  that  with 
cither  hand,  the  boys  are  very  slightly  superior  to  the  girls 
in  precision. 

Mean  Buperlority  of  boye*  rl>rht  hand,  .004  mo). 

'•      '"      left        "  .007  ojoi. 

Tn  47  comparisons  of 
perior  24  times;  girls 
times. 

In  52  comparisons  of  left  hand  results  boys  are  superior 
27  times ;  girls  superior  22  times ;  boys  and  girls  equal  3 
times. 

In  the  99  comparisons,  boys  were  superior  51.5%  ;  girl 
superior  35.3%  ;  l*oya  and  girls  equal  13.2%. 


right  hand  results  the  boys  are  su 
13   times  ;  boys   and  girls   equal   10 
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Precision  Experiments. 
Probing  Moveynent. 

Gowers  (13)  quotes  Blix  as  proposing  to  determine 
degree  of  incipient  ataxia  by  requiring  the  patient  to  tap 
several  times  with  a  pencil,  endeavoring  each  time  to  strike 
a  fixed  point  on  the  paper.  The  distances  of  Uie  i>oinls 
actually  struck  from  the  fixed  point  furnish  material  for 
estimating  the  degree  of  ataxia  when  compared  with  results 
from  normal  individuals. 

The  objection  to  this  method  on  account  of  the  great  labor 
involved  (Gowers  I-  5),  may  be  removed  by  using  the  follow- 
ing device:  Paste  smoothly  upon  a  slab  of  plate  glass  a  one 
□  cm.  piece  of  platinum  foil  perforated  by  a  circular  hole  1 
mm.  in  radius  and  connected  with  one  pole  of  a  small  battery. 
To  the  other  pole  of  the  battery  attach  by  a  fine  flexible  wire 
a  steel  needle,  set  in  a  wooden  penholder.  Required  to  hold 
the  point  of  the  needle  at  a  fixed  distance  perpendicularly 
above  the  centre  of  the  hole,  and  at  command  to  tap  the  glass 
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▼ithin  the  hole.  A  telegraph  sounder  gives  the  signal  if 
contact  is  made.  If  the  hole  in  the  platinum  be  of  such  a 
size  that  a  considerable  per  cent,  of  trials  falls  within,  and  an- 
other considerable  per  cent,  falls  without  it,  then  the  number 
of  hits  within,  divided  by  the  whole  number  of  trials  is  the 
empirical  probability  of  hitting  within  that  area.  The  radius 
X  of  the  hole  being  known,  the  value  of  h  can  be  determined 
from  the  Probability  Integral.  If  desired,  an  x  can  be  deter- 
mined corresponding  to  a  probability  .683,  that  is*  one  can 
determine  from  the  ascertained  probability,  and  the  known 
value  of  I,  the  x  which  must  be  used  in  order  that  68.3%  of 
the  trials  shall  be  successful. 

If  an  electric  counter  were  used  (such  as  thatof  Ewald  or  the 
apparatus  of  Dr.  E.  C,  Sanford,  already  mentioned),  and  if  one 
hundred  trials  were  made,  the  reading  on  theelock  face  would  be 
the  empirical  probability  (p)  in  per  cent,  of  failing  to  hit  with- 
in the  hole  ;  (lOO-p)  would  then  equal  the  probability  of  suc- 
ceeding. If  the  size  of  the  hole  were  kept  eoustant,  the  values 

of  <  in  the  Table  of  the  Probability  Integral  — ?=  0—*'      dt 

would  always  be  equal  to  kh^  the  value  of  fc  varying  with 
the  unit  in  which  the  radius  of  the  hole  is  expressed.  It  would 
be  very  easy  to  have  the  Probability  Integral  Table  printed 
npoa  a  convenient  card- board  for  immediate  reference  in  the 
clinic  ;  so  that  if  the  average  value  and  variation  of  h  in 
, normal  cases  were  determineii,  it  would  be  a  matter  of   a  few 

Boments  to  obtain  this  test  of  incipient  ataxia. 
As  a  clinical    test,  however,  this    method   is   open    to   one 

Brioas  danger.  Prolxihly  for  the  reason  that  the  movement  is 
an  unusual  one,  the  subject  makes  very  awkward  movements 
at  first ;  and  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  movement  is  not 
difficult  to  learn,  he  makes  very  rapid  improvement.  This  is 
shown  in  the  following  reckon!  made  by  myself.  Each  number 
in  the  table  represents  the  number  of  failures  to  hit  within 
the  hole,  t>en  trials  l>eing  made  in  each  case.  In  one  set  of 
trials  the  wrist  moved  and  the  other  joints  were  kept  still  ; 
a  second  set  of  trials  the  elbow  alone  was  moved  ;  and  in 

I  third  set  the  shoulder  alone  was  moved.  The  conditions 
were  kept  as  nearlj'  possible  the  same  in  successive  trials. 
It  is  evident  in  ea<^'h  case  that  the  comparatively  small  amount 
of  practice  has  greatly  reduced  the  number  of  failui^es. 
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Table  XXIV. 


Table  ihowiag  number  of  fallareB  in  ten  trUU ;  60  sets  of 
each.    DUUnoe  moved  1  cm.    TrUl  every  3  seoondB. 

ten  triali 

Right. 

Left. 

No.  trUii. 

Shouldo*. 

Klbow. 

Wrtot. 

Shoulder. 

Elbow. 

Witet. 

60 

i 

8 

a 

8 

8 

60 

6 

a 

1 

8 

4 

60 

i 

a 

8 

4 

6 

60 

a 

1 

0 

9 

6 

60 

1 

a 

0 

6 

4 

60 

a 

4 

1 

4 

6 

60 

1 

a 

0 

6 

a 

60 

0 

0 

0 

7 

1 

60 

1 

1 

0 

8 

0 

60 

0 

3 

0 

1 

3 

600 

ao 

as 

7 

45 

33 

a7 

School  Tests  on  Precision. 
Pi^obing  Movement, 

With  few  exceptions  the  children  tested  by  the  foregoing 
methods  were  tested  also  for  precision  in  the  movement  jast 
described.  Five  trials  were  made  with  the  right  hand  and 
five  with  the  left.  A  board  was  held  in  x>osition  6  mm.  above 
the  apparatus  ;  the  pen-holder  was  each  time  lifted  until  its 
upper  end  touched  this  board.  It  cannot  be  guaranteed  that 
the  pen  will  always  be  held  in  a  perfect  perpendicular,  and 
accordingly  the  minimum  distance  to  be  moved,  6  mm.,  was 
sometimes  slightly  increased.  If  we  assume  what  is  quite 
certain,  that  in  no  case  the  pen  was  permitted  to  slant  so 
much  as  thirty  degrees,  the  maximum  distance  moved  was 
always  less  than  8  mm. 

The  forearm  was  allowed  to  pest  upon  the  table.  The  pen 
was  direi*ted  mainly  by  the  movement  of  the  wrist,  in  a 
slight  degree  sometimes  by  movement  of  the  elbow.  Con- 
crete directions  by  word  and  example,  as  in  the  writing  move- 
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lent  test,  were  given.  No  record  was  taken  unless  and  until 
the  child  gave  satisfactory  evidence  that  the  task  required 
was  understood.  The  results  were  classified  according  to 
the  age  and  sex  of  the  pupil  and  according  to  the  hand  used. 
In  the  foregoing  pages  (192-193)  the  method  of  treating  such 
results  has  l>een  shown.  It  is  only  necessary  here  to  say 
that  in  the  manner  described  the  probability  of  tapping 
within  the  hole  without  touching  the  platinum  was  determined 
for  each  set  into  which  the  results  were  classified.  From  this 
probability  and  the  known  value  of  x,  the  radius  of  the  hole, 
were  determined  the  values  of  h  in  each  case,  and  the  radii 
of  circles  within  which  in  the  several  cases  two  thirds  of  the 
results  would  probably  fall.  Table  XXV.  gives  these 
resolta  and  Chart  V.  shows  graphically  the  same  facts. 

Table  XXV. 

Table  showlag  In  mm.  the  radii  ot  circles  within  which  68.3%  cases 
would  full. 


AGE. 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

.53 
M 

13 

14 

15 

16 

Kight 
Boy», 

Left 

1. 10 
2.00 

.87 

1.60 

.87 
1.50 

.80 
1.05 

.67 
1.01 

.90 

.58 
.S7 

.00 
.fiG 

.53 
.74 

.4a 

.70 

.44 

.94 

HIgbt 
Olrlt. 

Left 

.91    1.01 
1.S4    1.24 

.80 

1.-27 

.61* 
I'.OS 

,09 
1.02 

.59 
.83 

.61 
.97 

.49 
.82 

.40 
.77 

Extreme  Limits  of  Yariations. 

The  amounts  of  decrea.se  in  the  moan  deviations  between 
ages  6  and  16  are  shown  by  the  forej;oing  table  to  be  :  for 
boys' right .68  mm.;  boysMeft  1.30  mm.;  ^nrls^  right  .61  mm.; 
girls'  left  1.10  ram. 

Those  numbers  are  all  larger  than  those  in  the  corresporid- 
ing  table  for  the  writing  movement,  page  ,  That  is,  the 
mean  deviations  ore  very  miu-h  l;ir^*'r  and  the  dt'creiise  in 
the  absolute  size  of  the  mean  deviation  l>etween  ages  6  and 
16  is  very  much  greater.  The  relatively  great  gain  between 
ages  6  and  S  does  not  appear  here  so  decisively  as  in  the  writ- 
ing movement. 

As  in  the  writing  movement,  the  left  hand  i-educes  the 
mean  deviation  much  more  than  does  the  right  hand. 

Except  at  the  age  of  six,  where  boys  are  inferior  to  girls, 
no  decisive  difference  appears  between  the  sexes. 
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BteUME  OF  Results  fkoh  Precision  Expebiments. 

1.  In  normal  individuals,  the  precision  of  voluntary 
movement  is  subject  to  much  greater  variation  than  Is  the 
maximum  rate  of  movement.  This  test  will  probably  dis- 
tinguish pathological  from  normal  deviations  surely,  only  when 
the  ataxia  exists  in  a  considerable  degree,  or  when  many  tests 
are  made.     (P.  189.) 

2.  The  absolute  size  of  deviations  from  the  movement 
attempt'ed   decreases  much  more  rapidly  in  the  two  or  th 
years  following  the  age  of  six  than  later.     This  is  particularly 
true  iu  the  case  of  the  right  hanrl.     (P.  190.) 

3.  Ju  right  handed  persons,  the  right  hand  is  superior  to 
the  left  in  precision,  in  alxtut  80%  of  individual  eases. 
Between  ages  6  and  16,  the  deviations  of  left  hand  movements 
decrease  by  a  greater  absolute  amount  than  do  those  of  right 
hand  movements.  This  is  true  for  hoys  and  for  girls,  in  both 
directions  of  the  familiar  writing  movement,  and  in  the  un- 
familiar probing  movement.     (P.  191.) 

4.  The  errors  are,  of  course,  greater  with  the  unfamiliar 
probing  movement  under  the  conditions  described  than  with 
the  fiuniliar  writing  movement.  The  decrease  of  the  absolute 
size  of  tlie  uiean  deviations  is  also  greater.     (P.  195.) 

5.  There  is  little  mean  difference  in  precision  between 
boys  and  girls.  These  results  indicate  a  slight  superiority  in 
favor  of  boys.     (P.  192.) 


snt^ 
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STBENCfTH    AND   ENDURANCE. 


Out  of  a  large  numl»er  of  strength  and  endurance  tests,  only 
those  will  Ik?  reportt^i  at  present  which  l>ear  upon  the  ques- 
tdon  of  hilatenil  developnu*nt.{--) 

Ai»i»anitus  :  The  literature  of  dynamometry  shows  general 
diHsatisfaction  with  tht;  apparatus  and  methods  which  have 
bei'U  employed.' 

It  has  l)een  shown  that  varying  mechanical  factors,  in  th.4 
in8tnimeut,  in  the  mod**  of  gripping,  or  in  the  size  and  shape' 
of  .the  linnd,  cooperate  with  the  quantity  of  force  exerted  to 
deterniine  the  record  and  therefore  render  the  record  doubt- 
ful. The  following  comparisons  are  made  with  the  assump- 
tion that  in  the  long  run  neither  hand  of  the  same  individual 
wotdd  likely  have  auy  mechanical  advantage  over  the  other. 
A  form  of  apparatus  was  devised  essentially  similar  to  that 
proposed  by  Hamilton(^"),  (that  is,  a  mercury  dynamometer, 
the  mercnry  balanceii  by  water,  pressure  being  applied  to  a 
rubl>er  bulb  and  transmitted  by  water  to  the  mercury).    Twc 
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*Kor  *  pnrtUI  Hihliojcmphv  of  Dj-namometrv  see  Reference  Handbook 
of  MeUlcHl  Sctouces,  II.  644'.     Cf.  fclao  VlerorJtt"). 
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of  these  dynamometers  were  made  and  placed  Id  the  same 
frame  al>out  40  cm.  apart  so  that  pressure  could  be  applied 
to  both  bulbs  at  once,  or  to  either  at  pleasure.  In  the  fol- 
lowing experiments,  ample  time  was  given  to  rest  between 
trials,  except  that  when  the  two  hands  were  used  successively, 
the  succession  was  immediate.  The  order  in  which  the  hands 
were  used  was  alternated  in  successive  tests.  The  following 
table  gives  the  number  of  times  the  preferred  hand  was 
superior  in  strength  in  the  cases  of  seven  (University)  adults  : 

Table  XXVI. 


Sobjectfl         'j.  A.  B. 

T.  L.  B. 

0.8.  H. 

W.  B. 

F  B.D. 

J.  L. 

CCS 

Total 

No.  of  THals 

13 

18 

16 

39 

18 

8 

13 

124 

il 

Hands  used 

separately 

HaDd«   u^ed 
together 

5(6) 
5(7) 

7(9)     0(2)    17(19)    7(9)     4(4)     6(7} 
6(9)    11(13)18(20)   6(9)     4(4)      6(6) 

46 
54 

■         Total 

10 

13         11         36        12          8        11 

100 

^m       The  numbers  in  parentheses  show  the  number  of  trials. 
H       Namber  of  cases,  preferred  hand  stronger=100=80.6'/fc, 

■  "        "      "  "  ''     notas8trong=18=14.5%. 

■  '«        '*      "       hands  equal  =6=- 5.%. 

H        It  is  shown  that  the  preferred  hand  exerts  more  strength 

■  than  the  other  hand,  whether  the  hands  are  used  separately 

■  or  together  in  about  80%  of  the  cases.  This  is  -almost 
precisely  the  probability  obtained  from  the  school  tests,  that 
a  right  side  joint  will  he  faster  in  a  given  case  than  the  cor- 
responding left  side  joint.     In  thin  connection  the  claim  of 

IP^re(*^),  that  strength  and  rate  vary  together,  and  the  sug- 
gestion tiiat  rate  depends  in  part  upon  the  intensity  of  inner- 
vation, will  be  recallcfh  Compare  (p.  191)  the  probability  of 
(R  >  L)  in  precision.  Cf.  Binet(3«). 
The  same  experiments  tabulat-ed  above  were  used  also 
to  determine  whether  more  strength  can  be  exerted  by  a  hand 
working  alone,  or  by  the  same  hand  when  the  other  hand  is 
working  also.  The  results  show  that  5  of  the  6  adult  subjects 
were  able  to  exert  more  strength  with  the  hand  working  alone 
in  most,  but  not  in  all  cases. 

In  60%  of  (112)  cases,  the  hand  working  alone  was  stronger 
than  when  the  other  hand  was  working  also. 
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That  is  to  say,  the  rate  of  tapping  is  almost  identical  with  ^ 
the  rate  of  voluntary  arrest  and  reversal. 

(c)  The  maximum  rate  of  movement  probably  furnishes  a 
test  of  the  general  condition  of  the  centraJ  nervous  system. 

In  this  connection,  Dre88lar's(2*)  demonstration  that 
mental  excitement  increases  the  rate,  and  that  each  day  the 
rate  probably  varies  with  the  tone  of  the  central  nervous  sys-] 
tem,  is  especially  significant. 

(d)  The  maximum  rate  of  movement  probably  furnishes 
test  of  the  condition  of  the  nerve  centers  by  which  the  muscles] 
involve<l  in  the  movement  are  controlled. 

If  the  conclusion  of  MossoC^'^),  Maggiora(^^)  and  Lombard 
(2"*)  be  correct,  that  the  working  of  a  joint  produces  central 
fatigue*  it  is  proliable  that  the  cases  in  which  working  a  joint 
was  foUowtnl  by  a  lowering  of  its  rate  are  to  be  explained  in 
part,  at  least,  as  due  to  the  effect  of  central  fatigue.  The 
fact  that  the  rate  of  a  joint  is  lowered  by  local  fatigue  while 
the  rate  of  other  joints  remains  unaffected,  indicates  no  finer 
physiological  differentiation  in  the  ccnrral  nervous  system 
than  the  fact  that  we  are  abln  volimtaiily  to  move  one  joint 
while  the  adjacent  joints  remain  still.  It  would  strongly  con- 
firm this  view  if  it  should  a]>pear  that  fatigue  through  one 
joint  affects  the  rate  of  the  corresponding  joint  on  the  other 
side. 

II.  I 

The  History  of  the  period  from  12  to  16  in  girls  (see  pages 
161  and  174)  and  from  13  to  16  in  boys,  exhibiting  in  turn 
acceleration,  decline  and  recovery  of  rate  ability,  presents 
what  is,  at  any  rate,  a  suggestive  analogy  to  the  course  of 
ordinary  over-tcnsiorn  fatigue  and  recovery  of  the  nerve  cen- 
ters. It  would  seem  something  more  than  a  reasonable  surmise 
that  the  general  acceleration  of  the  rate  in  girls  from  12  to  13, 
and  in  boys  from  13  to  14,  is  an  expression  of  high  tension  in 
the  nerve  centers  in  many  individuals  at  those  ages ;  that  the 
decline  following  is  an  expression  of  nervous  fatigue  conse- 
quent u|>on  tiic  functional  changes  at  those  periods  ;  and  that 
the  re-acceleration  is  a  sign  of  recovery  from  that  fatigue.  It 
is  significant  that  (page  174)  the  antecedent  acceleration  and 
the  decline  are  more  extreme  in  girls  than  in  boys,  and  that 
the  girls  recover  more  slowly.  It  seems  not  unlikely  thi 
these  facts  may  prove  of  hygienic  significance.^ 

'  Note  the  result  of  Bowditch  (8,  10  and  2*2,  ReportB  Stole  Board  of 
Health  of  Mass.),  of  I'eckham  (6th  Report  State  Board  of  Health  of 
Wiaoonsln),  and  of  oth^ra  repoi  ted  hy  thetn  Rhowlog  that  boys  exceed 
girle  In  weight  and  height  at  all  age  a  from  5  to  18.  except  from  about  \2i 
to  14A.  Dr.  Gerald  M,  We*>t  telU  me  that  the  mea«ureinent**  of  Worces- 
ter school  chlUlreu  by  Dr.  Franx  Boha  aud  him<4elf  ahoiv  the  Bame  result. 
See  also  Prof.  Bowdltch^a  explaoatloo  by  the  theory  of  aotagODlBm  be-a 
tween  growth  aod  reproduction.     (Op.  cU.  8,  283.) 
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III. 

The  fact  that  the  hand  is  at  first  inferior  in  rate  ability  to 
the  arm  (pp.  169-172)  is  perhaps  explaiue<i,  and  its 
genetic  significance  ia  emphasized,  by  the  observation  made 
ttI)oa  nearly,  if  not  quite,  every  child  of  five  and  sir,  that  the 
clasping  tendency  is  still  very  strong.     This  is  shown  by  the 


-  I    rhythm    of    up   and    down 


evident | |  ■ 

strokes  or  by  testing  the  force  of  downward  pressure. 

IV, — Resume  of  Results  Touching  Bilatehalitt. 

1.  In  the  right-handed  subjects,  the  right  baud  and  arm 
are  superior  to  the  left  in  strength,  i-ate  and  precision  in  a 
majority  of  trials.  In  few  subjects  is  the  right  hand  superior 
in  every  trial.  The  probability  from  these  researches  that  in 
a  single  triul  taken  at  random  the  right  hand  M'ill  exceed  the 
left  in  strength,  rate  or  pnH^J«ion  is  about  75%  to  80%,  the 
probability  that  the  right  hand  will  not  be  inferior  to  the  left 
in  such  a  trial  is  alxmt  85%  to  90%. 

2.  The  effects  of  effoit  through  either  upper  extremity  are 
probably  shared  in  some  depi-ee  by  l>oth.  (a)  Between  tlie 
ages  6  and  16  the  right  hand  and  arm  very  little,  if  at  all,  out- 
grow the  left  in  nite  ability.  Since  it  is  certain  that  the  right 
side  joints  have  vastly  more  use,  either  the  growth  of  rate 
ability  has  not  l:>een  determined  by  use,  or  the  effects  of  use 
on  the  right  side  have  been  shared  by  the  corresponding 
joints  on  the  left  side.  The  fact  that  Dresslar  found  no 
efiect  from  practice  is  to  be  taken  in  conueition  with  the  fact 
that  his  records  show  very  little  effect  from  practice  ui>on  the 

ht  hand.  The  pi^liminary  i>nw^tice,  while  perfecting 
paratus,  had,  he  thought,  trained  his  hand  about  to  its 
aximnni  before  reconls  were  talven. 
(b)  Between  the  ages  6  and  16  the  mean  deviation  from 
the  movement  intended  is  reduced  by  a  greater  absolute 
amount  by  the  left  hand  than  by  the  right.  We  are  not  justi- 
fied io  assuming  that  reduction  in  the  absolute  size  of  the 
mean  deviation  by  a  certain  amount  means  tlie  same  degree 
of  gain  in  voluntary  control,  whatever  the  mean  deviation 
from  which  the  redaction  is  made.     It  is  certainly   easier   to 

rednoe  a  mean  deviation  x  to  —  than  to  reduce  the  latter  to 

2 
zero.  It  would  be  a  rash  conclnsion  that  there  is  a  gain  in 
precision  by  the  right  hand  between  6  and  8  equal  to  its  gain 
between  8  and  16,  because  the  reduction  in  the  absolute  size 
of  the  mean  deviation  in  the  first  period  is  about  equal  to  that 
in  the  second.     The  fact  that  between  the  ages  6  and  16   the 
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reduction  in  the  absolute  size  of  the  mean  deviation,  in 
case  of  the  unfamiliar  probing  movement,  is  about  six  times 
as  ^reat  as  that  made  in  the  ease  of  a  movement  constantly 
praeticed,  can  oertAinly  not  mean  that  there  is  actually  a 
gre^iter  gain  where  there  is  infinitely  less  use. 

The  fact  that  decrease  in  the  size  of  the  mean  deviations 
from  the  movement  intended  is  greater  with  the  left  hand 
than  with  the  right,  with  the  right  when  it  is  little  devel- 
oped, in  the  less  practiced  movement,  and  that  as  the  devia- 
tions become  less,  their  retluction  becomes  slower, — must 
rather  be  held  to  indicate  that  great  absolute  reductions  are 
characteristic  of  relatively  low  development ;  and  that  slow 
and  steady  retiuctions  are  characteristic  of  comparative  es- 
cape from  physiological  ataxia.  It  is,  nevertheless,  certain  that 
the  right  hand  does  not  outgrow  the  left ;  and  the  fact  that,  at 
15  and  16  years  of  age,  the  probability  of  (R  >  L)  is  less  than 
at  12,  9  or  6  years  of  age,  seems  to  indicate  that  the  left  has 
actually  gained  upon  the  right.  At  all  events  the  fact  that  the 
left  hand  should  make  such  relative  improvement  both  in 
ability  to  carry  out  an  nnpracticeti  (probing)  movement,  and 
in  ability  to  carry  out  a  movement  in  which  the  right  hand 
has  had  all  the  practice,  tends  to  confirm  the  probability 
of  bilateral  effects  of  practice.  It  is,  of  course,  not  to  be  for- 
gotten that  the  practice  in  this  case  is  largely  mental.  (See 
StumpfC'),  Cattell  &Fullerton(32),  Camerer(^3)^    Fechner 

(3*). 

(c)  The  amount  of  force  which  can  be  exerted  through 
one  hand  and  the  time  during  which  it  can  l>e  exerted  depend 
upon  whether  at  the  same  time  or  just  precexiing,  force  has 
been  exerted  through  the  other  hand. 

(d)  The  maximum  rate  of  a  joint  is  pottsihly  affected  by 
the  exertion  of  the  corresponding  joint  on  the  other  side  in 
the  time  just  preet^ding. 

4.  Corresponding  joints  have  generally  the  same  periods 
of  acceleration  and  retardation  of  growth.  But  there  is  near- 
ly always  a  considerable  bilateral  asymmetry  of  develop- 
ment ;  and  the  asymmetry  is  generally  the  greater  as  the 
growth  is  more  rapid.  The  fact  that  the  boys'  right  arm 
grows  faster  in  rate-ability  than  that  of  g^rls,  and  grows  more 
asymmetrically  as  compared  with  the  left,  that  the  hands 
outgrow  the  arms  and  show  more  bilateral  asymmetry,  and 
that  periods  of  rapid  growth  are  generally  periods  of  increas- 
ing bilateral  asymmetry,  show  that  bilateral  asymmetry  is 
not  to  be  regarded  as  abnormal,  but  rather  as  in  some  degree 
an  attendant  and  sign  of  growth. 
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EXPLAKATION  OF  RaTR  CHART  I. 

1.  Abecls8a=tlme.     Years  noted  at  bottom  of  chart. 

2.  Ordinat«=rute.     Seconds  indicated  on  margin. 

The  base  line  Is  assumed  to  represent  4  taps  per  second. 
All  points  are  then  fixed  with  reference  to  that  Hue. 

3.  The  solid  lloea  connect  tiie  mean-rate  points  of  .luccesalve  years. 

4.  The  inside  dotted  lines  represent  the  limits  of  mean  variation  of 

the  means. 
6.    The  outside  dotted  lines  represent  the  limits  of  mean  individual 

variation. 
6.    Boy.s'  charts  on  the  left  of  the  middle  line;  girls'  on  the  right. 

Explanation  of  (E^L)  Chart  II. 

1.  Ah$cissa=tlme.    Years  noted  at  bottom* 

2.  Ordinate=value8  of  (R-L)-    Baseline:  (R-L)=o.    R-I.=l Indicated 

on  margin. 

=  Finger. 

=  Wri^t.  1 

♦^♦^^,^++4-f4-»++4-»  =  Shoulder. 
Boys  to  the  left ;  girls  to  the  right  of  middle  line. 

Explanation  of  Bilateral  Asymmetry  Chart  III. 

Ab9cissA=time.    Years  noted  at  bottom  of  chart. 

Ordinate— values  of  )' ^J-f|i^— function  of  mean  individual  variations 
of  R  and  of  L,  and  of  fj^—me&n  variation  of  individual  (r-1) 
values  from  this  mean.    Value  of  ordlnatc^l  tap  per  sec.  Ij3dl- 

cated  on  margin.  

=  Line  connection  values  of  V'^/'J+^'i- 

=    **  **  "        »'      ^g. 

Base  line  =    *^    whose  ordinate  Is  zero. 

Boys  to  the  left ;  girls  to  the  right  of  middle  line. 

Explanation  of  Precision:  Probing  Movement  Chabt  IV, 

1.  Absci88a=time.     Years  noted  at  bottom  of  chart. 

2.  OrdiiiHtc=value8  of   ihe  radii   of  circles  within  which  fi8.3%  trials 

would  fall.    Values  of  ordlnates,  1  mm.  and  2  mm.  indicated  on 

margin. 
The  upper  lines  represent  the  records  for  the  left  hand. 
The  lower  lines         *'  "        "        "    "    right  hand. 

Boys  to  the  left ;  girls  to  the  right  of  middle  line. 
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Bt  Jjuna  K.  Lb  Bouiosol,  Ph.  D. 
A.— Doas. 

Professor  Brewer  of  the  Sheffield  Scientiflc  School  has  kindly 
loaned  for  the  benefit  of  the  writer  the  choicest  of  his  invaluable 
ooUection  of  books  on  dogs.  At  the  sugeestion  of  Dr,  Hall,  the 
following  notes  have  been  prepared  on  these  and  several  other 
works,  and  mav  be  of  interest  to  students  of  animal  psychology. 

A'enopHon's  ^ynegetiku9  is  the  oldest  known  work  on  the  subject. 
Among  the  Greeks  different  races  of  dogs  were  used  for  different 
kinds  of  game.  For  haren,  Castorians  and  fox-dogs  were  used; 
for  stag-hunting,  Indian  hounds,  and  for  the  wild  boar,  Indian, 
Cretan,  Locrian  and  Laconian  hounds.  Chief  attention  is  given  to 
the  coursing  of  hares.  The  dogs  were  not  expected  to  catch  the 
hare,  but  to  drive  it  into  nets  which  were  set  at  certain  places. 
'the  oest  dogs  are  those  with  a  light  head  and  blunt  muzzle,  promi- 
nent black  shining  eyes,  broad  forehead,  long,  flexible,  rouna  neck, 
broad  chest,  straight  elbows.  Thay  must  be  strong,  well-pro- 
portioned, swift  of  foot,  and  above  all  they  must  be  Keen-scent- 
ed. Training  must  begin  with  young  dogs.  They  should  be  kept 
in  good  health  by  nourishing  food  and  plenty  of  exercise.  The 
trainer  himself  should  feed  them,  that  they  may  become  attached  to 
him.  When  a  pack  is  taken  out  to  hunt,  the  older  dogs  are  loosed 
first  and  then  tne  younger  are  permitted  to  follow  the  scent  with 
the  others.  They  must  usually  be  fed  near  the  nets,  that  they  may 
DOt  wander  too  far  from  them,  and  thev  must  be  taught  to  drive  the 
hare  in  that  direction.  If  the  scent  be  lost  they  must  circulate 
until  they  find  it  again.  As  a  rewfird  the  young  dogs  mav  bo 
allowed  to  worry  the  hare.  They  are  not  to  contract  the  habit  of 
following  foxes  or  any  other  animal  than  the  hare.  They  should  be 
taken  out  to  hunt  every  two  or  three  days,  that  they  may  become 
accustomed  to  the  chase. 

AfTiarCB  KyneaetUetiB  adds  very  little  to  what  had  been  already 
said  by  Xenopnon  beyond  recommending  a  few  new  races  of 
bounds. 

Of  Engliehe  Dogges;  a  short  frcrt/wc  written  in  Latine  by  JOHANNKa 
Caius,  and  newly  done  into  Englishc  by  Abraham  Flkmino.  London, 
1676,  pp.  44. 

A  curious  book.  In  which  the  author,  John  Kay  or  Cains,  gives  hli 
friend,  Conrad  Gesner,  a  doscxiption  of  the  principal  races  of 
English  dogs.  It  is  Interesting  to  notice  that  nearly  all  the  chief 
races  of  the  present  time  are  mentioned  by  him. 
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Praktiache   Abhandlung  von  dem   Leithundj  Carl   von    Heppb. 

Angsburg,  1751,  pp.  499. 

No  doubt  at  the  time  a  valuable  manual  for  huntsmen  on  the  use 
of  the  led-hound.  The  hound  waa  kept  always  in  the  leash  and 
was  used  in  tracking  wild  animals  to  their  haunte.     When  once  the 

fame  had  been  found  a  hunt  was  organized  in  the  regular  manner, 
he  chief  requisite  for  a  led-hound  is  a  keen  scent.  Training  begins 
when  the  dog  is  bat  a  few  weeks  old,  and  from  that  time  he  is  in 
every  way  possible  accustomed  to  the  scent  of  the  game  he  is  in- 
tended to  track.  If  it  be  deer,  pieces  of  deer*B  fleah  or  skin  are 
given  him  to  smell  and  tear.  When  a  little  older  he  should  be 
taken  in  the  early  morning  to  a  place  where  the  deer  have  lain 
during  the  night*  and  encouraged  to  smell  about  and  follow  the 
scent  as  far  as  possible.  Again,  in  a  meadow  a  piece  of  warm  bread 
or  deer's  flesh  is  trailed  along  the  ground  and  the  dog  induced  to 
follow  the  scent  and  allowed  to  eat  what  he  finds.  If  he  tries  to 
And  the  scent  in  the  wind  his  nose  must  be  pressed  down  to  the 
earth  until  he  learns  to  sniff  about  on  the  ground.  If  he  fails  to 
follow  the  scent  he  is  beaten,  but  if  he  does  well  he  is  caressed  and 
rewarded.  A  tendency  to  chase  birds  or  rabbits  must  at  once  be 
checked.  He  must  be  taught  to  love  his  miister  and  always  to  obev 
his  commands.  He  must  be  graduallv  accustomed  to  follow  a  weak 
scent  by  being  kept  at  work  until  a  late  hour  every  day,  when  the 
sun  has  partially  removed  the  scent.  Restraining  with  the  leash 
counteracts  too  great  eagerness  and  prevents  the  dog  from  running 
over  the  scent,  while  words  of  encouragement  and  rewards  tend  to 
increase  his  ardor. 

AnsfuhrlicKe  Qeachichte  der  Eunde,  Anon.     Leipzig,  1781,  pp.  374. 

The  author,  who  styles  himself  Kynophilus  Actacon,  begins  his 
work  with  a  chapter  on  the  psychology  of  the  dog.  Dogs,  as  well 
as  men,  are  either  of  choleric,  melancholic,  sanguine  or  mixed 
temperament.  The  chief  faculties  of  the  dog's  vwral  nature  are 
genius,  instinct  and  memorj'.  Genius  is  the  power  of  quickly  learn- 
ing and  comprehending  anything.  Dogs  also  possess  the  power  of 
forming  ideas,  and  exhibit  attention  and  curiosity.  The  will  is 
determined  by  innate  tendencies  or  impulses,  or  in  other  words,  by 
instinct,  and  forms  the  most  important  part  of  the  dog's  moral 
nature.  Among  the  various  impulses  are  aesire  for  food,  procrea- 
tive  impulses,  impulse  towards  self-preservation,  desire  for  amuse- 
ment, exercise,  fresh  air,  and  for  society.  By  means  of  these 
impulses  the  dog  is  impelled  to  eat,  to  mate,  to  hunt  and  fight  and 
flee  danger,  to  play  and  run  and  to  associate  with  his  kind  and  with 
men.  It  is  by  taking  advantage  of  these  impulses  that  man  is  able 
to  train  the  dog  in  so  many  different  ways.  Dogs  are  trained  by 
means  of  a  judicious  use  of  rewards  and  punishments,  by  the  as- 
sociation of  pleasant  feelings  with  certain  actions  and  painful  feel- 
ings with  others.  The  dog's  own  impulse  towards  self-preservation 
leads  him  to  obedience,  and  when  habits  are  formed  rewards  and 
puninhments  are  no  louger  necessarv.  The  training  of  dogs  must  be 
varied  according  to  the  ends  to  be  attained,  but  the  principles  to  be 
followed  remain  the  same. 

Der  Hundj  seine  verachUdene  Zuchten  vnd  Variei&ten^  Dr.  "Pbixd- 
aicH  LuDWio  Walthkr.    Oiessen,  1817,  pp.  96. 

The  chief  characteristics  which  render  the  dog  so  useful  to  man 
Are  the  keenness  of  his  senses,  his  quickness  of  perception,  his 
teachability,  power  of  memory,  faithfiilncas  and  obedience. 
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Tkt  General  0uiracier  of  the  Dog  Illustrated  by  AT^Bcdotes^  J08BPH 

Taylob.    London,  1821,  pp.  160. 

As  with  most  anecdotes  on  canine  sagacity,  the  lack  of  exactness 
and  complete  explanation  of  circumstanceB  render  it  impoBBible  to 
draw  any  safe  concluBione  from  the  inatances  here  related. 

Kunopmdia;  a  Pmctical  Essay  on  Breaking  or  Training  the  Eh^Usk 
Spaniel  or  F\3inter,  William  Dobson.    London,  1814,  pp.  235. 

The  dog  is  to  be  gradoally  acciiBtomed  to  obey  certain  commands 
by  voice  or  gesture.  Before  being  taken  to  the  field  the  dog  must 
learn  to  obey  the  commands,  **  come  here  "  and  **  down."  Obedi- 
ence is  rewarded  by  caressing,  while  the  contrary  is  punished  with 
the  whip.  After  whipping,  the  master  must  make  friends  with  the 
dog  before  letting  him  go,  and  he  must  never  be  chased,  that  he 
may  not  learn  he  is  swifter  than  his  master.  The  method  used  in 
the  field  is  much  the  same  as  that  given  by  Col.  Hutchinson,  except 
that  more  severe  punishment  is  recommended.  The  great  princi- 
ple to  be  followed  is  that  of  complete  obedience. 

Canine  Pathology,  Delaberre  Blaine.    Lond.  1832,  pp.  310. 

This  was  the  first  scientific  work  on  the  subject  and  the  aathor 
has  been  called  the  father  of  oanlne  pathology. 

TV  Dog^  William  Youatt.    Philadelphia  1867,  pp.  392. 

A  more  complete  work  than  the  former  and  long  the  standard 
work  on  the  subject. 

The  author  thinks  that  in  regard  to  intellectual  powers  the  differ- 
ence between  the  dog  and  man  is  in  degree  and  not  in  kind.  The 
brain  of  a  man  weighs  about  A  of  the  weight  of  his  body,  that  of 
the  Newfoundland  dog  ^,  while  that  of  the  bull  dog  weighs  only 
||n  of  his  entire  weight.  So  great  is  the  influence  of  heredity  that 
iuitances  have  been  known  of  dogs  which  at  the  age  of  a  few 
months  were  self-broke  and  required  no  special  training  for  the 
ohaae.  If  these  induced  habits,  however,  are  not  cultivated,  they 
are  soon  lost.  The  pathology  of  the  dog  closely  resembles  tnat  of 
man,  both  in  the  nature  of  the  diseases  and  the  mode  of  treatment. 
Between  the  mental  conditions  of  the  dog  and  of  man  in  disease 
there  would  seem  to  be  a  striking  parallel,  especially  in  the  caae  of 
hydrophobia. 

The  practitioner  must  understand  the  nature  of  the  dog.  He 
must  be  flmi  and  courageous  aa  well  oa  kind  and  gentle  in  order  to 
make  the  dog  sensible  of  his  power  and  of  his  good  intentions.  A 
sick  dog  often  seems  to  realize  that  the  doctor  is  endeavoring  to 
relieve  him,  and  will  often  liok  the  hand  that  for  the  moment  caoaes 
htm  pain. 

VollstSndige  Unteirrieht,  alle  Arten  Hunde  abxuriehten,  CHBI8TIAK 
Fbibdr.    Gottl.  Thon.    Ilmenau,  1832,  pp.  296. 

The  trainer  must  be  careful  to  select  a  dog  of  the  proper  race,  siae 
and  temperament  for  the  particular  kind  of  hunting  he  is  to  leam. 
Still,  the  natural  temperament  of  the  dog  may  be  greatly  modified 
by  careful  training.  The  trainer  must  not  only  know  the  nature  of 
the  dog,  but  must  exercise  great  care  and  patience.  The  dog  must 
leam  to  know  and  love  hin  master  and  the  mooter  must  treat  him 
kindly  and  never  punish  him  too  severely.  Punishment  should  take 
place  immediately  on  the  commission  of  a  fault,  but  should  be  in 
general  by  words  rather  than  by  whipping. 
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Dog-Breaking^  GENERAL  W.  N.  HUTCHINSON.  Load.  1876,6th  Ed., 
pp.  348. 

This  book  treats  chiefly  of  the  tralninj?  of  pointers  and  setters  and 
U  probably  the  best  work  on  the  subject. 

The  breaker  should  poBsesB  a  thorough  knowledge  of  dog  natures. 
He  should  have  perfect  command  of  his  temper  and  should  use  no 
aeverity.  He  should  be  consistent,  that  ia,  he  should  reward  the 
dog  for  acting  rightly^  even  when  he  has  missed  the  game,  and 
should  not  fail  to  punish  a  mistake  even  when  the  game  has  been 
bagged.  lie  must  act  with  reflection  by  considering  what  meaning 
the  dog  attaches  to  ever}'  sign  and  word  and  always  using  the  same 
words  with  the  same  meaning. 

Training  should  begin  with  younp  dogs  at  home.  They  must  be 
taught  to  pay  attention  to  the  whistle  and  to  obey  certain  words 
and  signs.  Of  these,  the  word  ^*toho/*  accompanied  by  raising  the 
right  arm,  is  the  command  to  stand  still;  the  word  "on/*  v^ith  a 
forward  under  swing  of  the  right  arm,  means  that  the  dog  is  to 
advance  in  the  direction  Indicated  by  the  hand.  "Drop,"  is  the 
order  to  crouch.  The  orders  should  gradually  be  given  in  a  low 
voice  until  finally  the  gesture  alone  is  used!  The  dog  must  be 
accustomed  to  watch  his  master  for  commandtt.  When  these  and 
several  other  commands  have  been  well  learned,  the  dog  is  taken  to 
the  field.  He  is  expected  to  discover  the  bird  by  the  taint  in  the 
air  and  not  from  the  ground.  Therefore  he  should  enter  the  field 
at  the  leeward  side.  The  trainer  may  use  a  check  cord  of  from  ten 
to  twenty  yards  in  length.  On  entering  the  field  he  sends  the  dog 
from  him  towards  the  wind  by  a  wave  of  the  hand  or  the  word 
''on.*^  The  trainer  makes  the  dog  beat  the  field  from  side  to 
Bide  while  he  advances  up  the  middle.  When  the  dog  has  gone  far 
enough  in  one  direction,  he  ih  called  back  by  a  wave  of  the  left  hand 
or  by  a  whistle,  or,  if  necessary,  ho  is  pulled  around  by  the  check 
oord.  As  he  passes,  the  tniiner  eucouruges  him  on  in  the  opposite 
direction,  when,  by  watching  him.  the  trainer  observes  signs  of 
his  havine  scented  a  bird,  he  raises  nis  right  hand.  If  the  dog  does 
sot  stop  the  word  *Toho**  is  given,  and  if  he  still  refuses  to  stop 
the  ooitl  raay  be  used  and  the  dog  pulled  back  to  the  place  where  he 
should  first  have  pointed  and  there  punished  with  constant  repetition 
of  word  and  sign  until  he  obeys.  If  now  the  bird  rises  and  the 
trainer  fires,  the  dog  must  crouch  at  the  word  "down  charge*'  and 
must  remain  in   that  position   until   his  master   has  reloaded  and 

g'von  the  word  "seek  dead,"  when  the  dog  must  find  the  game,  yet 
not  allowed  to  take  it  in  his  mouth. 

After  a  few  weeks*  practice  with  a  careful  trainer  a  dog  will  begin 
to  acquire  the  proper  habite  of  hunting.  Much  depends  on  the 
preliminary  lessons,  which  should  be  thoroughly  learned  before 
more  diflicult  feats  are  attempted. 

The  Dog;  by  DinkSy  Mayhetv  and  Hutchinson,  Frank  Forkctbr. 
New  York,  1873,  pp.  665. 

A  compilation  of  Dinks*  book  on  the  general  management  of  dogs, 
Mayhew*s  Canine  Pathology  and  Hutohinson^s  Dog- Breaking.  May- 
hew  lays  especial  stress  on  the  fact  that  the  dog  is  esbentioUy  a 
nervous  animal  and  that  regard  must  be  had  to  this  both  in  the 
training  of  dogs  and  in  the  treatment  of  their  diseases. 

Die  Hundezuchi  im  lAchte  der  Darwinschcn  7Ti«orte,  OuBTAV 
LUNZB.      Berlin,  1877,  pp.  231. 

Artificial  selection  and  training  by  man  have  been  the  chief 
caosea  of  the  great  variations  now  existing  between  the  different 
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canine  races.     If  left  to  themselves   the  different   racee   woald 
probably  revert  to  a  few  types  resembling  some  variety  of  wild  dog. 

Der  Vorsteh'Hund^  Friedr.  Oswald.  Leipzig,  1873,  pp.  290. 
An  exhaustive  treatise  on  the  training  of  the  setter. 

The  American  Kenriel  and  Sporting  Fieldy  Arnold  Burqes.  New 
York,  1876,  pp.  201. 

The  essential  qualities  of  a  good  hunting  dog,  saye  the  author, 
are  nose,  staunchness,  pace,  endurance,  intelligence  and  high- 
breeding.  These  should  all  be  present  in  a  proportionate  and  well- 
balanced  degree.  All  of  these  characteristics  are  hereditary.  Also 
the  particular  methods  of  hunting  are  hereditary.  The  progeny  of 
a  pointer  shows  a  natural  tendency  to  point  game.  Highly  bred 
dogs  also  as  a  rule  show  greater  intelligence  than  others.  There- 
fore, in  breeding,  both  parents  should  be  of  good  stock  and  well 
accustomed  to  hunting. 

It  is  best  for  n  sportsman  to  break  his  own  dog,  for  the  dog 
becomes  accustomea  to  the  sound  of  his  voice  anc  his  generfu 
manner  and  becomes  attached  to  his  flrst  master  as  to  no  other. 
Also  dogs  always  hunt  best  the  birds  they  are  broken  on.  In  both 
these  cases  first  impressions  are  the  strongest  and  most  enduring. 

No  set  of  rules  will  apply  to  all  dogs,  and  there  is  a  wide  field  for 
the  exercise  of  common  sense. 

The  Dog;  vnth  Simple  Directions  for  his  Treatmentj  **Idotonb." 
London,  1872,  pp.  252. 

This  is  a  standard  work  on  dogs,  chiefly  descriptive  of  the  differ- 
ent varieties.  The  English  fox-hound  is  adduced  as  a  remarkable 
example  of  the  excellency  to  be  obtained  by  careful  breeding. 

The  Doga  of  the  British  Islands,  "8T0l<fEH£NOE."  London,  1892, 
pp.  279. 

The  editor,  one  of  the  greatest  authoritiee  on  dogs,  has  collected 
from  various  reliable  sources  accounts  of  all  the  principal  canine 
races. 

Le  Chien;  d'aprts  Ics  Owrragc«cfeSTONEHENOE,  Youatt,  Mayhbw, 
BoaLEY,  Hamilton  Smith,  &c.  Paris,   1876,  pp.  330. 

A  valuable  and  condensed  compilation  from  the  works  of  the 
standard  authorities  on  dogs. 

17m;  Dogs  of  Great  Britain^  America  and  other  CoMntries.  New  York, 
1879,  pp,  366. 

Compiled  from  two  works  by  Stonehenge  and  some  chapters  by 
American  writers. 

The  description  of  the  German  Dachshund  ia  suggestive  of  the 
very  different  modes  of  treatment  which  must  be  usea  with  different 
dogs.  **Dach8hund8  are  head-strong  and  diflacult  to  keep  under 
command;  and.  as  they  are  at  the  same  time  very  sensitive  to 
chastisement,  i£  is  next  to  impoBsible  to  force  them  to  do  anything 
against  their  will.  Many  good  badger  dogs  have  been  made  cow- 
ards for  life  by  one  severe  whipping.  They  must  be  taken  as  they 
are,  with  all  their  faults  as  weU  as  their  virtues.** 

The  Practical  Kennel  Ouide,  Qordon  Stables.  London,  Paria, 
New  York,  pp.  200. 

Dog»;  their  Origin  and  Varieties^  H.  D.  Richardson.  New  York, 
pp.  127. 
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Dog9;  their  PoinUt  WhxTns^  IjistincU  and  Peculiarities ,  Hekbt 
Wbbb.  London,  pp.  347. 

The  author  thinks  the  bad  reputation  of  the  bulldog  to  be  largely 
the  result  of  his  being  in  general  chained  up  and  trained  for  flght- 
ing,  and  thinks  him  capable  of  being  taught  anything  as  well  as 
any  other  breed.  Out  of  eight  bulldogs  owned  by  a  certain  gentle- 
man, six  learned  to  retrieve  by  land  or  water,  ana  only  one  was  at 
all  bad-tempered. 

Dogs  and  their  Ways^  Rbv.  Cuas.  Williams.   London,  pp,  378. 

Especial  attention  is  drawn  to  heredity  of  acquired  habits.  A 
puppy  of  a  dog  who  bad  been  taught  to  beg,  at  the  age  of  seven  or 
eight  months  spontaneoofily  took  to  begging  for  everything  it 
wanted.    Other  curious  illustrations  are  given  of  similar  hereiiity. 

Natural  History  of  Dogs^  Vols.  IS  and  29  of  the  Naturalists^  Library^ 
by  CoL.  Chas.  Hamilton  Smith,  pp.  566. 

Chiefly  a  description  with   plates  of  the  various  canine  raoea, 

including  the  wolf  and  jackal. 


A  Guide  to  Dog-Training.    New  York,  pp.  106. 
Dog  and  Oim,  JoHNSON  J.  HOOPER.     New  York,  pp.  105. 
/)#'^  Ilundefrextnd  par  Exc.fllence ^  MATmiAa  AuflTA.    Wlen. 
Die  Dressur  des  Hundes^  Ed.  Zborzill.  Berlin,  pp.  202. 


pp.  78, 


The  author  is  a  professional  dog-trainer.  Many  young  dogs, 
especiallv  those  of  nunting  breeds,  very  early  show  a  tendencv  to 
fetch  and  carry,  and  everv  young  dog  likes  to  run  about  ■with  thfngB 
thrown  to  him.  When  a  ball  or  glove  is  thrown  to  hira  he  must  be 
induced  to  bring  it  to  his  master  at  the  word  "  fetch,"  and  lay  it 
down  at  his  feet.    If  he  will  not  let  it  go  it  must  be  gently  disen- 

faged  from  his  teeth  and  placed  on  the  ground  at  the  proper  place, 
hen  a  piece  of  bread  or  meat  should  be  given  to  the  dog,  and  he 
should  also  be  patted  and  praised.  On  a  second  trial  he  will  be 
more  likely  to  lay  the  glove  at  his  master's  feet,  and  after  a  few 
lessons  he  "will  always  do  it  so.  Little  by  little  the  lesson  may  be 
varied  and  more  reouired,  until  the  dog  will  seek  anything  at  the 
word  '*8eek,*^  or  will  learn  to  run  errands  with  a  basket. 

There  should  be  no  whipping  at  first,  but  in  every  case  eomething 
to  eat  should  be  given  the  dog  when  he  has  done  anything  properly, 
and  ho  will  soon  learn  to  take  pleasure  in  trickperforming. 

The  most  difficult  tricks  are  only  combinations  of  very  simple 
performances.  The  so-called  counting  and  spelling  by  dogs  is 
taught  by  mechanical  devices  aided  by  words  and  signs  which  the 
dog  learns  to  associate  with  the  action  required. 

A  dog  is  taught  to  walk  or  dance  on  hia  hind  legs  by  placing  him 
in  the  position  and  aiding  him  with  a  stick,  or  it  may  be  taught  by 
holding  a  piece  of  meat  above  his  head.  He  may  be  taught  to  turn 
round  on  the  floor  by  tying  a  bit  of  meat  to  his  tall.  He  will  shut 
the  door  with  his  fore  paws  if  a  piece  of  meat  be  so  held  that  he 
must  climb  against  the  door  to  reach  it.  In  every  case  words  of 
command  are  used  and  in  time  the  dog  wiU  obey  the  word  with- 
out the  device  that  was  nece8sar>'  at  first. 

Besearohes  into  the  History  of  the  British  Dog,  Oeobob  R.  JKSaE. 
London,  1806,  2  vols.  pp.  386-424. 

A  most  valuable  work  from  a  literary  and  historical  point  of 
view. 
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7^  Hiatory  of  the  Mastiff,  M.  B.  WvNN.  Melton  Mowbray,  1886, 
pp.  232. 

The  author  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  English  mastiff  has  from  the 
earliest  times  existed  in  Britain,  and  is  the  ancestor  of  the  bulldog. 

Histoire  du  OUen  chez  tous  le$  Beuple*  du  Monde ,  ElzIlar  Blazb. 
Paris,  1843,  pp.  460. 

A  valuable  work,  dealing  chiefly  with  the  question  of  canine  sa- 
gacity. The  characters  of  dogs  show  much  greater  variety  than  thoee 
of  wolves  and  foxes,  because  of  long  association  with  man.  The  dogs 
of  civilized  nations  show  much  higher  development  of  character 
than  those  of  savages.  The  disposition  of  the  male  is  also  very 
different  from  that  of  the  female.  The  character  of  a  dog  dependfs 
on  the  education  he  has  received,  on  the  kind  of  people  ahout  him 
and  especially  on  the  conformation  of  his  skull.  Education  can  do 
much  to  change  the  natural  disposition  of  a  dog. 

A  dog  is  essentially  a  creature  of  habit.  What  it  Is  in  the  habit 
of  doing  that  it  docs  with  pleasure. 

There  su*e  two  factors  in  a  dog's  mental  development,  his  own 
experience  and  his  education.  A  dog  with  a  wide  experience  like 
a  collie  is  more  intelligent  than  one  whose  experience  is  confined 
to  his  kennel  and  his  roaster's  vard.  A  large  circle  of  ideas  implies 
greater  intelligence.  One  has  but  to  watch  the  behavior  of  an  old 
and  a  young  dog  while  hunting  to  see  how  much  a  dog  will  learn 
by  experience. 

The  author  says  with  regard  to  inherited  instincts:  "The  dog  is 
instinctively  a  hunter.  We  have  adopted  certain  varieties  to 
hunt  for  us,  and  they  have  become  more  apt  than  other  dogs,  bat 
it  is  none  the  less  true  that  all  dogs  are  hunters  by  nature.'* 

Histoire  phyeiologiqur  et  anecdotxqae  des  ehiena^  B(tN£DiCT  H£NBT 
RftvoiL.  Paris,  1867,  pp.  3&4. 

A  very  complete  work,  descriptive  of  all  the  principal  canine 
races.  The  author  believes  the  dog  to  have  been  domesticated  by 
man  from  the  very  earliest  periods.  Rome  of  the  oldest  Chinese, 
Indian,  Assvrian  and  Egj-ptian  writings  mention  the  dog  as  a 
domestic  animal.  The  hunting  instincts  of  the  wild  dog  still  survive 
in  the  honnd,  and  the  great  ferocity  often  exhibited  in  the  chase 
would  seem  a  temporary  recurrence'  to  savage  life  and  habits. 

Le  Chien;  HiatMre  NaUtreUe^  avee  un  AtUis  de  67  Planches  et  127 
Piffurcs,  Euo.  Oazot.  Paris,  1867,  pp.  546. 

A  more  scientific  work  than  the  last.  The  origin  of  the  dog  is 
unknown,  although  the  fact  that  dogs  when  crossed  with  wolves 
and  jackals  produce  a  fertile  offspring,  seems  to  point  to  a  common 
origin  of  all  three  families. 

The  iiifluonco  of  heredity  and  education  on  the  physical  and 
mental  development  of  the  dog  Is  very  great.  Judicious  crossing 
tends  to  the  development  of  strength  and  intelligence,  and  too 
much  in-breeding  acts  in  the  opposite  direction.  There  Is  in  dog  a 
continual  tendency  to  degenerate,  which  comes  Into  operation 
whenever  the  care  of  man  is  removed,  and  a  "  reversion  to  type  " 
is  ev«r  imminent. 

The  author  refers  to  Darwin's  observation  on  the  training  of  sheep 
dogs  in  Montevideo.  When  quite  young  the  dog  is  removed  from 
its  mother  and  placed  with  the  flock,  where  its  entire  life  is  to  be 
apent.  Frequently  immense  flocks  of  sheep  are  left  at  a  distance  of 
ton  kilometrefl  from  any  habitation,  entirely  in  the  care  of  these 
dogs.    The  afTection  they  show  for  the  sheep  is  remarkable. 
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The  great  valuo  of  watch-dogs  depends  chiefly  on  two  faculties, 
their  acute  sense  of  hearing  and  the  restlessness  they  feel  when 
they  hear  the  leant  strange  sound.  By  properly  directing  these 
faculties  a  good  wutch-dog  is  produced.  In  the  traiiiing  of  dogs 
habits  are  to  be  acquired  Inrough  a  repetition  of  experience.  Men- 
tal and  physical  qualities  must  be  developed  together.  The  natural 
instincts  of  Uie  dog  form  the  basis  of  training.  CommandH  are  given 
by  voice  and  hand  and  the  dog  is  accustomed  to  associate  certain 
actions  with  certain  signs,  obeaience  with  reward,  and  desobedience 
with  punishment.  The  trainer  should  often  himself  do  what  he 
wishes  the  dog  to  perform.  Thus  when  a  shepherd  trains  his  dog  to 
lie  down  at  the  word  *'down,"  he  lies  down  himself  and  makes  the 
dog  do  the  same. 

Patience  and  time  are  always  necessary,  but  the  dog's  natural 
instinct  and  intelligence  aid  in  the  speedy  formation  of  habits,  and 
with  succeeding  generations,  owing  to  the  power  of  heredity,  the 
work  is  less  difficult. 


The  Dog  in  Health  and  Diaease,  Weslby  Mnxs. 
pp.407. 


New  York,  1893, 


A  complete  and  valuable  work  chiefly  in  regard  to  canine  pa- 
thology, out  also  containing  a  chapter  on  breeding  and  training. 
Dr.  Mills  says:  "A  puppy,  full  of  life,  tends  to  do  exactly  as  his  im- 
pulses urge  him,  till  trie  highest  motive  power,  a  desire  to  please 
nia  master,  is  substituted. '*  Training,  therefore,  is  a  question  of 
the  direction  of  impulses  by  the  formation  of  pleasant  and  painful 
aasociations.  leading  finally  to  the  establishment  of  the  habit« 
desired.  With  regard  to  the  methods  to  be  employed  the  author  in 
in  aooord  with  the  beet  authoritiee. 
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A. — On  the  Jvvqxeut  of  Anol.B8. 

Bj  JoespB  jAvmov,  ?b.  D. 

With  the  aastfttasce  of  Qbo.  W.  Moorkhoiibc,  Fellow  lo  rwjcholors* 

The  nature  and  extent  of  our  errors  in  estimating  and  reprodacing 
angles  are  the  subject  of  our  present  inquiry.  The  point  acquires  a 
special  interest  from  the  fact  that  a  number  of  writers  have  based 
tneir  explanations  of  important  optical  illusions  upon  the  view 
(apparently  not  tested  by  experiment  i  that  acute  angles  are  onder- 
estamnted  snd  obtuse  angles  overestimated.  Such  an  investigation 
naturally  begins  with  a  aeflnite  mode  of  judgment  or  reproduction 
under  definite  circumstances,  and  is  then  to  be  supplemented  by 
an  investigation  of  the  extent  to  which  the  results  obtained  are  due 
to  peculiarities  of  the  method  employed.  We  selected  the  angles 
\f}^\  30-,  4.5  60  \  76  \  90\  105^,  120**,'l36-,  150^ ,  166*  as  our  standard 
angles  and  orew  these  upon  circular  pieces  of  cardboard  (3  in.  in 
diameter);  the  lines  themselves  were  30  mm.  long  and  were  so 
placed  tliat  one  line  was  always  horizontal.  The  papers  on  which 
the  angles  were  to  be  reproduced  by  the  subject  were  placed  on  a 
table  and  the  drawinp:»  made  in  the  normal  writing  position.  For 
oonvenience  all  acute  angles  were  formed  on  the  left  hand  side  and 
obtuse  ones  on  the  right,  so  that  the  drawing  might  be  aniformly 
from  left  to  right.  The  subject  viewed  the  angle  as  long  as  was 
needed  to  fix  it  in  his  mind  (from  5  to  15  seconds)  and  immediately 
thereupon,  from  his  memor>'  of  the  anele,  drew  another  as  nearly 
as  possible  equal  to  the  first.  He  did  this  by  adding  a  line  to  a 
horizontal  line  of  30  mm.  which  was  given  him  ( always  in  the  same 
position.)  upon  the  squares  of  paper  upon  which  he  drew.  The 
drawing  was  done  with  a  hard,  well-pointed  lead-pencil.  Each  of 
the  standard  angles  occurred  twice  in  a  set  of  22  angles,  the  order 
of  the  angles  being  determined  by  chance.  The  resulte  of  the 
meaaurementa  of  62  such  6et«,  or  124  reproductions  of  each  angle  by 
13  subjects  in  all,  are  shown  in  the  following  table  : 
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It  wlU  be  seen  that  the  overestimationB  and  underestimationfl  can 
hardly  be  said  to  follow  any  simply  formulatable  law,  such  aa  the 
undereHUmatioa  of  acute  and  the  exai^geration  of  obtuse  angles ; 
their  full  significance  appears  only  in  the  curve  aa  given  below  (Fig. 
1);  in  this  curve  the  difTerenoes' between  the  actual  and  there- 
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PIk.  1.    Errors,  in  dagraeii.  In  reprodaclnjc  adkIsi  br  memorj  :    AreraKB  of  18  fubjects. 

produced  angles  are  plotted  to  the  scale  of  one  of  the  divisions  to 
five  degrees  of  error.  This  is  our  general  result  and  its  salient 
characteristics  are,  {a)  the  exaggeration  of  the  angle  at  15'-\  which 
paasefl  into  a  gradually'  increasing  underestimation  up  to  75**;  (b) 
the  correct  reproduction  of  right  angles  :  (c)  the  maximum  exag- 
geration of  the  angle  of  106-,  which  \h  followed  by  a  decreased  ex- 
aggeration, passing  into  an  underestimation  of  very  obtuse  anglea. 

The  next  important  inauiry  is  naturally  how  far  the  result  is 
typical,  and  how  far  accioental  ;  how  far  the  result  of  the  combina- 
tion of  different  curves  and  how  far  the  indi\'idual  records  agree 
with  the  general  result. 

By  each  of  the  thirteen  iudi\idualfi  the  angle  of  16-  is  exagger- 
ated ;  in  all  of  the  thirteen  cases  there  is  a  falling  off  towards  the 
next  point  30  .  the  angle  being  about  as  frequently  slightly  over- 
estimated as  siifrhtly  underestimated  ;  in  all  but  two  ca«es  there  is 
a  fairly  regular  increase  of  the  underestimation,  reaching  a  maxi- 
mum at  76'  \  in  all  cases  the  right  angle  is  nearly  correctly  repro- 
duced, the  error  being  as  often  in  one  direction  as  in  the  opposite  ; 
in  all  cases  the  curve  then  sharply  rises,  reaching  the  maximum  of 
exaggeration  at  105^,  and  from  there  in  eleven  cases  there  is  a  more 
or  less  regular  decline;  the  curve  at  the  last  point  165^  falling  below 
the  line.  Again,  we  maj'  calculate  the  average  deviation  of  the 
thirteen  results  from  their  mean;  this  for  the  eleven  angles  is 2  3l\ 
and  of  the  143  records  (13  subjects  for  11  angles)  S7  show  a  deviation 
less  than  this  average.  Regarding  the  variation  for  the  different 
angles  It  is  least  for  90^,  the  other  angles  foUow*ing  in  this  order, 
160  ,  166^",  16  .  30*^,  ia5 ',  76°,  46  ,  120'*,  105«,  GO. 

Comparing  the  general  oatUnes  of  the  individual  curves  with  the 
average  curve,  we  find  that  in  ten  of  the  thirteen  individualH,  the 
correspondence  is  obvious  and  in  most  of  theae,  striking  ;  in  one 
case  the  curve  presents  quite  a  different  appearance,  and  in  two 
other  cases  the  differences  are  considerable.  This  diverging  curve, 
however,  is  that  of  a  professor  of  engineering,  who  has  considerable 
experience  in  the  estimation  of  angles  ;  h*5  draws  angles  of  30%  90*^ 
136^  and  166<*  very  accurately,  overestimateB  angles  of  Ib^,  60^,  106'^ 
and  160'  conalderably,  and  underestimates  the  angles  of  4&'-\  75'-'  and 
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120°,  thus  presenting  a  zig-za^  curve.  The  other  twoeabjects  came 
prepared  with  Bome  practice  in  drawing  and  exhibited  peculiaritioa 
lu  tne  mode  of  edtimating  the  angles.  In  general  there  ia  thuH  a 
very  striking  similarity  oetween  the  individual  and  the  general 
result,  so  that  the  curve  may  be  regarded  as  fairly  typical  for  the 
average  person. 

The  Buggeation  ia  cIobo  at  hand  that  this  result  mav  be  influenced 
by  the  mode  of  reproduction  ;  to  test  this,  three  of  the  aubjeots  re- 
produced the  angles,  not  from  memorv  but  with  the  standard  angle 
constantly  visible  for  comparison.  The  resulting  curve  Is  quite 
similar  in  the  two  cases,  the  essential  difference  being  that  the 
entire  curve  is  closer  to  the  true  line  of  no  error,  i.  e.,  the  error  la 
smaller.  Fig.  2  shows  the  average  result  of  the  three  subjects  for 
each  mode  of  reproduction. 
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FlO.  2. 

errors  In  r^produoloK  anirlm  with  boch  aagles  Tisfbld.    AverA^of  three  ■ubjeota. 

Errors  in  reproduciiiK  aoKles  by  nirmory.  ATeraffe  of  same  thnr«  subjects- 
It  Is  likewise  interesting  to  determine  the  regularity  and  accu- 
racy of  these  methods  of  rept  educing  angles ;  a  sufficient  test  of 
f.hJH  is  the  average  deviation  of  the  results  from  their  mean.  This 
1b  very  troublesome  to  calculate  and  wc  have  contented  ourselves 
with  Qoing  it  for  two  individuals.  In  reproducing  angles  by  mem- 
ory the  average  deviation  of  the  one  subject  (  fourteen  judgments 
of  eleven  angles  )  was  2*^  60',  of  the  other  3°  05';  in  reproducing 
angles  with  the  standard  angle  in  sight  1^  33'  for  the  one  and  2'^  08' 
for  the  other.  There  is  thus  indicated  an  increase  of  regularity 
with  the  decrease  of  absolute  error.  A  comparison  of  deviations 
for  the  several  angles  shows  that  the  right  angle  has  by  far  the 
smallest  deviation  (about  one-fourth  of  the  average),  and  that  the 
Bmallest  and  largest  angles  are  somewhat  more  regularly  repro- 
duced than  intermediate  ones,  and  thus  again  indicate  the  direct 
relation  between  error  and  regularity. 

Finally  as  to  the  signiftnanoe  of  these  results,  we  may  offer  the 
following  suggestion.  Our  curve  may  be  viewed  as  consisting  of 
two  portions,  the  first  beginning  with  15^^  and  ending  with  76^;  the 
second  beginning  with  105'  and  ending  with  165',  i.  e.,  we  omit  the 
right  angle  as  well  as  the  angle  0°.  In  that  case  the  curve  falls 
into  two  (often  strikingly  )  similar  portions,  beginning  with  an  ex- 
aggeration and  ending  with  an  underestimation.  This  would  mean 
that  angles  with  a  small  excess  over  0°  or  90°  are  more  exaggerated 
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or  1688  underestimated  than  aneles  with  a  greater  excess  over  0"  or 
90*^.  and  in  this  special  sense  is  It  true  that  acute  angles  are  under- 
MtlmAted  and  obtuse  angles  overestimated;  the  smallest  and 
larffest  angles  forming  an  exception  to  the  generalization. 

More  on  DeUiils  of  Method.— The  angles  were  measured  by  nppl>ing 
a  square  of  card-board  25  mm.  square  to  the  horiaontal  line,  having 
ttie  apex  of  the  angle  coincide  with  a  comer  of  the  square;  the 
dtetance  of  the  intersection  of  the  oblique  line  with  the  side  of  the 
square  was  noted  to  the  nearest  Ji  mm.  and  from  this  the  tangent  of 
the  angle  could  be  readily  calculated:  for  the  above  process  gave 
OB  the  measurement  of  the  opposite  side  of  an  angle  whose  adjacent 
side  was  always  25  nun.  In  this  way  under  favorable  circumstances 
A  set  of  twenty-two  angles  could  be  measured  and  the  results 
tabulated  in  five  minutes.  There  is  inevitably  some  error  in  this 
mode  of  measuring,  and  to  eliminate  such  error,  as  far  as  possible, 
we  measured  our  standard  angle  by  the  same  method,  finaing  as  a 
result  the  angles  15^  40',  31°  23',  44^=*  26',  61*='  38',  76*^  30',  90*=',  106<>  40', 
M0»33',136Ol0',  ISl'^SS',  166  30';  the  deviations  plotted  in  the  cur\'ea 
sre  from  these  angles  and  not  from  the  theoretical  angles  15' ,  30*^, 
«'%  60  ,  76  ,  90^,  106%  120\  136,  160,  166  .  In  comparing  the 
general  average,  the  average  of  each  individual  was  weighted  by 
the  number  of  sets  of  which  it  was  the  average. 

B.—OV  THE  JtroOMENT  OF  THK  POSITIONS  OP  LiNKB. 
WIUi  the  MiteUDoe  of  Jahis  H.  TiTium. 

8everalpointfl  In  the  results  just  described  suggested  further  re- 
search. The  fact  that  one  side  of  each  angle  was  given  aa  well  as 
that  the  lines  are  drawn  on  square  pieces  of  paper  with  one  line 
parallel  to  the  side  of  the  square,  may  have  important  influences 
upon  the  results.  To  eliminate  entirely  the  influences  which  these 
conditions  may  have  induced,  it  seemed  necessary  to  ensure  an  en- 
Tironment  for  the  subject  in  which  no  straight  lines  whatever 
should  be  visible  except  those  judged,  for  the  lines  of  the  floor  and 
walla  are  manifestly  Rufficient  to  give  him  his  vertical  and  horizon- 
tal and  thus  a  baais  for  estimating  angles. 

To  secure  these  conditions  we  arranged  the  experiment  so  that 
the  subject  could  see  nothing  but  one  or  two  white  card -board  discs, 
four  inches  in  diameter,  upon  which  was  drawn  a  straight  black 
line  three  inches  long.  The  two  discs,  one  above  the  other,  were 
viewed  against  a  large  black  disc  thirty  inches  in  diameter,  all 

E laced  in  a  vertical  position.  Above  his  head  was  a  parasol- 
ke  frame,  from  which  hung  black  draperies  and  a  similar 
black  cloth  was  drawn  across  his  lap.  When  In  position  he 
was  completely  enclosed  under  this  canopy,  the  light  coming  in 
from  the  back'  above  his  bead:  no  portion  of  the  floor  or  walls 
was  visible  to  him.  He  was  sealed  on  a  chaiuvith  his  eyes  on  a 
level  with  a  point  midway  between  the  two  oIbcs  and  about  16-20 
laohes  away  from  them.  The  Bubject's  arms  reached  outside  of 
this  canopy  and  held  two  handles  attached  by  cords  to  the  axle 
upon  which  the  upper  of  the  small  discs  turned.  By  pulling  the 
rijght  or  left  cord  the  subject  could  thus  bring  the  straight  line 
drawn  upon  the  card-board  into  any  position.  This  line  was  three 
Inches  long  and  l  mm.  wide  and  its  centre  was  the  centre  of  the 
four-inch  disc.  At  the  other  end  of  this  apparatus,  which  was 
firmly  mounted  upon  a  table,  sat  the  observer,  who  hau  before  him 
two  circles  divided  to  half  degrees;  to  each  of  the  other  ends  of  the 
axles,  upon  one  end  of  which  waa  glued  a  fonr-inch  disc,  was  at- 
tached a  "hand"  ending  in  a  flne  needle  point,  which  was  so  ad- 
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justed  ae  to  assume  precisely  the  same  position  as  the  line  upon  the 
disc.  This  adjustment  was  constantly  repilated  by  settinj;  the  line 
vertical  (.by  a  fine  plumb  line)  and  noting  the  deviation,  if  any,  of 
the  hand  from  90-.  Finally  a  third  axle  midway  between  the  two 
that  bure  the  four-inch  discs  and  thus  lu  the  centre  of  the  thirty 
inch  disc,  bore  a  flve-inch  black  paper  disc  eccentrically  mounted 
and  covering  at  pleasure  either  the  upper  or  the  lower  disc. 

A  twisted  cord  attached  to  the  axle  and  also  to  a  hinged  lever, 
the  cord  drawn  and  kept  tense  by  a  weight,  enabled  the  operator 
by  a  simple  movement  to  conceal  either  the  upper  or  lower  disc. 
Both  were  never  in  view  at  once.  With  this  apparatus  our  method 
of  experimentation  is  very  simple.  The  operator  sets  the  line  of 
the  lower  disc  at  any  desired  angle;  he  tnen  uncovers  this  disc, 
allowing  the  subject  to  view  it  until  a  clear  impression  of  the  posi- 
tion of  clie  line  is  obtained;  he  then  instantly  covers  this  disc,  and 
the  subject,  by  means  of  the  strings,  sets  the  line  of  the  upper  disc 
to  correspond  to  the  remembered  positiou  of  the  lower  line.  The 
operator  reads  the  position  on  his  oivided  circle  and  the  difference 
in  the  two  readings  gives  the  error.  In  the  meantime  another 
position  has  been  set  on  the  (invisible)  lower  disc,  which  is  now 
revealed,  and  so  on.  Eighteen  positions  were  used,  forming  angles 
of  0-,  10  ,20,  30^  40^  60^,  60^,  70^  80^  90°,  lOO^,  110°,  120^  130°, 
140**,  150**,  160  \  170^  respectively  with  the  horizon.  The  observa- 
tions were  taken  in  sets  of  eighteen,  each  angle  occurring  once  in  a 
set.  With  this  apparatus  we  studied  the  error  In  setting^  after  a 
brief  interval,  one  line  in  the  same  position  as  a  standard  line;  this 
judgment  clearly  involves  angles,  for  it  is  based  partly  at  least  upon 
the  angles  formed  with  ideal  verticals  and  horizontals.  U  also 
involves  the  conception  of  parallelism,  for  the  task  may  be  con- 
ceived as  that  of  setting  one  line  parallel  to  another. 

Ten  individuals  were  t'Csted,  seven  of  them  drawing  each  position 
of  the  line  ten  times,  and  three  of  them  each  line  twenty  times. 
The  average  settings  in  degrees  and  tenths  of  degrees  of  each  of 
the  ten  subjects  for  each  of  the  eighteen  positions  of  lines  are  ex- 
hibited in  the  following  table.  l%e  Roman  numbers  indicate  the 
different  subjects;  the  upper  line,  the  standard  positions  of  the 
lines.    The  average  of  all  is  shown  in  the  lowest  line: 
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If  thefte  averagee  be  plotted  in  a  curve  simnar  to  that  drawn  for 
reproduction  of  angles,  a  very  irregular  curve  will  result,  presenting 
practically  no  constant  characteristicB.  The  errors  vai^  with  eacE 
angle  and  almost  with  each  individual.  All  the  angles  are  so  nearly 
correctly  reproduced  that  the  order  of  their  correctness  seema 
almost  accidental,  although  there  are  abundant  Indications  that  the 
vertical  (90  )  and  the  horizontal  (180')  are  more  accurately  re- 
produced than  any  others. 

It  is  also  true  that  the  angles  are  rather  more  apt  to  be  over-estimated 
than  under-estimat-ed  and  that  the  obtuse  angles  are  rather  more 
over-estimated  than  tne  acute  ones.  Of  the  180  records  entered  in 
the  table,  138  are  over-estimations  and  42  under-estimations.  Of  the 
90  records  for  angles  of  90  and  less,  55  are  over-eBtimations  and  36 
under-estimationB;  of  the  90  records  for  angles  between  90  and 
180  ,  83  are  overesUmations  and  7  underestimaiions.  To  this  extent 
the  characteristicB  of  the  former  results  reappear.  As  a  very  rough 
comparison  of  the  errors  in  drai^nng  angles  from  memory  with  one 
angle  and  the  side  of  the  other  given,  in  doing  this  with  both  angles 
visible,  and  in  judging  positions  of  lines,  it  may  be  stated  that  the 
average  error  for  all  angles  ( without  regard  to  their  being  positive 
or  negative )  of  the  three  individuals  whose  records  we  have  for  all 
those  methods  are  3"  40'  in  the  first  case^  2^  42'  in  the  second,  and 
1^  63'  In  the  third.  The  entire  curve  for  positions  of  lines  is  thus  nearer 
the  line  of  no  error  than  that  for  reproducing  angles.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  much  of  this  resulting  absence  of  error  is  due  to 
the  balancing  of  errors  of  opposite  directions,  particularly  bo  with 
acute  angles.  The  subject  had,  if  anything,  a  smaller  degree  of 
confidence  in  the  correctness  of  his  reproduction  of  positions  of  lines 
than  in  those  of  angles,  and  had  decidedly  less  confidence  in  the 
former  than  in  the  latter  when  these  were  drawn  with  both  angles 
visible.  An  indication  of  the  regularity  of  these  reproductions  is 
fumished  by  the  average  deviations  of  the  individual  reproductions 
from  their  mean.  This  for  the  three  methods  (average  of  all  the 
eleven  angles,  eighteen  positions)  is  for  one  individual  2^  60'  for 
angles  from  memory,  1  33'  for  angles  with  the  standard  angle 
visible  and  3'  16'  for  positions  of  lines:  for  another  subject  3^  06'. 
2^  08'  and  3^  49'.  This  would  indicate  the  greatest  variability,  least 
regularity  for  the  estimation  of  positions  of  lines,  the  least  vari- 
ability for  reproduction  of  angles,  with  the  standard  angle  visible, 
and  an  intermediate  degree  for  reproductions  of  angles  from  mem- 
ory.   This  order  corresponds  with  the  subjective  feelinsr. 

In  general,  then,  we  conclude  that  in  the  reproduction  of  positions 
of  lines  witnout  reference  to  any  but  imagined  coordinates,  the 
absolute  error  is  small;  is  on  the  whole  an  overestimation  of  the 
angle;'  is  greater  with  obtuse  than  with  acute  angles;  while  the 
individual  variation  of  the  results  is  rather  large.  No  simnly  form- 
nlatable  law  is  followed  by  the  resulting  curve  of  error;  the  errors 
varying  irregularly  with  the  angle  and  the  individual. 

B  IL — On  the  Judqmhnt  of  Horizontal,  Vebtical  aj«d 
Oblique  PosmoNs  of  Lines. 

with  the  BMrt^uinc^  of  W.  D.  Browf. 

It  has  already  appeared  tbat  much  of  our  perception  of  angles 
and  positions  of  lines  takes  place  by  reference  to  an  Ideal  vertical 
and  horizontal  which  we  constantly  cany  with  us  and  have  had 


'  ThiA  oToroBtlniatloo  meanA  that  the  upper  end  of  tb«  Hoe  was  set  too  far  to  the 
riffbt:  this  may  be  due  to  a  jtroatw  dependeDoe  of  the  right  eye  In  judsl<>S  or  In  tb« 
aajuatmsnt  of  th*  right  hand. 
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forcibly  impressed  upon  us  by  the  countless  verticals  and  horiaon- 
tals  with  wnlch  civilization  has  surroanded  us.  It  would  indeed  b« 
strange  if  this  enorraouRly  extenHive  experience  with  right  angles, 
verticals  and  horizontals  should  not  have  left  its  impress  upon  our 
psyoho-physiologioaJ  organism.  We  have  had  some  evidence  of  it 
in  the  Bkccuracy  of  judging  right  angles;  and  the  importance  of  th« 
subject  led  ua  to  undertake  the  determination  of  tne  accuracy  of 
this  ideal  vertical  and  horizontal.  We  did  this  with  the  apparatus 
ftbove  described,  using  only  the  upper  disc.  The  subject  simply  set 
this  disc  until  the  line  upon  it  appeared  to  him  exactly  verUoal  or 
horizontal.  We  also  had  him  set  it  in  a  diagonal  position  45'-^  with 
the  vertical  or  horizontal,  speaking  of  these  ae  *^left  oblique^'  or 
**  right  oblic^ue,"  according  as  the  upper  end  of  the  Une  pointed  to 
the  left  or  right.  Each  set  consisted  of  20  settings,  in  which  the 
lour  positions,  vertical,  horizontal,  **  left  oblique"  and  "right 
oblique,'*  occurred  in  a  cnance  order. 

Observations  were  made  upon  ten  subjects,  eight  of  whom  set 
each  line  twenty-five  times  (nve  sets)  and  two  of  whom  set  each 
Une  fifty  times  (ten  sets).  In  the  following  table  appear  for  each 
sobject  the  number  of  settines  of  each  position,  the  resulting 
average  for  each  pusitiou  and  the  average  variation  of  the  twenty- 
five  ( respectively  fifty)  records  from  their  mean  value. 

The  last  line  of  the  table  averages  these  results  (or  the  entire  ten 
subjects: 
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It  appears  at  once  that  the  Ideal  verticals  and  horizontala  that  we 
carry  with  us  are  exceedingly  aooarate.  This  is  shown  not  alone 
by  tine  close  approximation  to  90"^  and  180'  ,  but  by  the  very  small 
average  variation,  less  than  two-thirds  of  a  degree.  The  individual 
variaUon  is  also  amall;  40.8'  for  90^  and  36.1'  for  180'  amongst  the 
ten  Bubjecte.  The  diaeonal  positions  show  a  larger  and  more 
constant  error;  the  right  oblique^  if  exact,  should  be  at  45^,  but.  in 
all  oases,  it  is  less  than  this.  The  left  oblique,  if  exact,  should  out 
be  at  136^\  but  in  all  cases  [in  the  first  line  (J.  J.)  there  is  an  under- 
estimation of  02']  it  is  overestimated.  This  means  that  in  both 
cases  the  oblique  lines  were  placed  too  near  the  position  of  the 
horizontal,  in  the  one  case  (right)  by  4-  10',  in  the  other  (left)  by 
4^  12'.  The  average  variation  is  also  larger  than  in  verticals  ana 
horizontals,  being  nearly  3  .  The  indivioual  variations  for  the  ten 
eubjecte  are  2"^  42'  and  2"^  26'. 

No  elaborate  comment  upon  these  results  is  necessary.  They 
give  evidence  of  how  thoroughly  we  have  been  drilled  in  the  per- 
ception of  rectangular  coordinates;  and  the  small  variation  boui  of 
the  individual  records  and  of  the  subjecte  is  especially  noteworthy. 
Our  perception  of  positions  midway  between  the  vertical  and 
horizontal  is  not  so  accurate  nor  so  constant,  the  tendency  being  to 
approximate  them  too  closely  to  the  horizontal.  The  error  is  the 
same  in  direction  and  extent  as  that  for  angles  of  45-  and  135^, 
KTben  they  were  reproduced  with  the  standard  angles  visible  (see 
fig.  2  above), but  is  out  of  relation  to  the  corresponding  reproduc- 
tion of  positions  of  lines. 

A  FuBTHEB  Study  of  Involuntary  Movbkents. 

with  the  AMtotADce  of  Tbomas  P.  Castkb  And  EDWAao  P.  Sbsbjit. 

In  a  previous  contribution  (this  Journal,  Vol.  TV.  pp.  398-407)  there 
was  described  an  apparatus — the  automatograpn — by  which  in- 
voluntary movements  in  the  direction  of  the  attention  could  be 
readily  recorded;  and  typical  illustrations  were  giv^en  of  such 
movements,  obtained  under  various  conditions.  In  further  study 
of  these  movementa  we  attempted  to  determine  the  effect  of  the 
position  of  the  body  upon  them,  to  analyze  them  with  their  constit- 
uent factors,  and  Ut  experiment  upon  certain  other  points  closely 
related  to  these. 

If  the  arm  he  extended  to  the  side  of  the  body,  movementa  of  the 
hand  forward  are  more  readily  made  than  movements  backward^ 
and  movements  toward  the  body  more  readily  than  movements 
away  from  the  body.  The  hand  moves  most  easily  along  a  circum- 
ference of  which  the  shoulder  Is  the  centre.  The  desideratum  is  a 
position  in  which  movements  in  all  directions  would  be  equally 
eaay;  while  this  is  almost  impossible  to  secure,  it  may  be  approxi- 
mated by  extending  the  hana  at  an  angle  of  about  45^  Tirith  the  line 
joining  the  shoulders  and  with  the  elbows  bent  at  an  angle  of  about 
130*^.  The  hand  thus  extended  Es  placed  upon  the  centre  of  the 
antomatograph — firmly  fixed  to  the  table — and  a  constant  posi- 
tion la  secured  by  outlining  in  chalk  the  position  of  the  subjecVs 
feet  npon  the  floor.  In  this  wav  the  differences  In  question  were 
radaoed,  but  not  eliminated;  the  average  of  all  the  comparable* 
records  at  our  disposal  shows  half  again  as  extensive  a  movement 
towards  an  objeot  of  attention  to  tne  front  as  towards  one  to  the 
rear,  and  a  third  again  aa  mnch  movement  towards  as  awav  from 
the  body.  In  some  cases,  too,  the  tendency  to  move  forward  over- 
balances the  tendency  to  move  towards  the  object  of  attention;  in 
inch  caaefl  we  shoula  have,  however,  a  smaller  movement  to  the 
front  than  when  the  object  of  the  attention  was  to  the  front.  In 
brief,  the  difference  In  the  records  accompanying  the  direction  of 
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the  attention  to  the  front  and  to  the  rear,  seldom  falls  to  appear. 
I  Although  It  may  appear  as  a  diffprence  In  toe  amoont  of  moremaflB 
I  Instead  of  In  the  oirection  of  movement.    FI9.  6  shows  a  case  of  tto 

former  kind,  obtained  under  different  but  comparable  conditional 
Figs.  7  and  8  illustrate  the  more  usual  result.  The  fact  that  tiM 
movements  recorded  serve  as  an  index  of  the  direction  of  the  at- 
tention may  thus  be  estabUahed  independently  of  the  infloenoe  of 
the  position  of  the  body;  a  conclusion  corroborated  by  results  to  be 
described  presently. 

Observation  of  tne  subject's  movements  during  an  cneriment 
strongly  Indicated  that  the  result  was  complex,  and  orlgmated  ia 
several  portions  of  the  body;  it  veemed  both  general  and  locaL  Tka 
chief  factor  In  the  general  movement  was  referred  to  a  swaying  of 
the  body  with  the  feet  as  a  pivot;  this  awayinc  of  the  head  we  re- 
corded bv  fixing  the  recording  plate  horizontally  on  the  subject's 
bead'  ana  suspending  above  it  the  glass  pencil,  held  in  an  adjustable 
arm,  which  was  ftrraly  fixed  to  an  upright  on  the  table.  The  device 
for  holding  the  writing  point  is  the  same  as  that  used  in  the  auto- 
matograph  and  is  shown  in  full  size  in  Fig  3.  A  cork  {  C )  is  pierced  by 
the  snugly  fitting  glass  tube  (T)  and  withia 
the  tube  the  pointed  glass  rod  ',R)  moves 
easily  up  and  down,  accommodating  itself  to 
all  irregularities  of  surface  or  movement;  a 
small  rubber  band  (B)  is  useful  in  raisiiic 
the  pencil  off  the  record  and  in  prerentug 
it  from  falling  through  the  tube.  For  tha 
record  nothing  i^  better  than  the  small 
eround  glass  drawing- frames  that  chil- 
dren use.  These  nicely  bold  and  stretch 
the  glazed  paper;  they  may  be  stacked 
without  iniur>'  to  the  record,  and  the  frama 
prevents  the  pencil  from  leaving  the  record. 
This  device  may  be  variously  used  and  may 
be  recommended  as  the  simplest  method  of 
recording  movements  of  the  kind  in  ques- 
tion. It  is  to  be  noted  that  when  the  subiect 
holds  the  record-plate  and  the  pencil  ia 
fixed,  there  is  recorded  a  movement  in  oppo* 
site  direotion  to  that  really  made. 

The  movements  of  the  head*  show  the 
Influence  of  the  direction  of  the  attentioal 
similarly  to  those  of  the  hand;  indeed  the 
correspondence  between  the  two  is  con- 
siderable and  often  striking.  It  appeaia 
best  when  movements  of  the  head  and  of  tha 
hand  are  recorded  at  the  same  time.  Fig.  4 
mar  sorve  to  indicate  the  degree  and  natoxa 
of  tne  correspondence;  the  head  movetnanta 
are  ant  to  be  more  extensive  and  distinct- 
ive than  those  of  the  hand.  This  favosa 
the  oottotaitoa— to  be  reinforced  by  oUmt 
oonriA<wi>i>—  thst  tha  swaying  of  tha 
body  tout!  !>■>■■  aa  lB|H»iaiit  part  to  tha 
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lar  lateral  oscillationB  have  nearly  disappeared;  the  Itendenoy  to 
move  along  a  circumference  of  which  the  shoulder  is  the  centre  is 
marked.  A  more  satisfactory'  method  of  eliminating  the  swavings 
of  the  body  consista  of  holding:  the  pencil  in  one  hand  ana  the 
record-plate  in  the  other;  in  this  way  pencil  and  record  eway  to- 
gether and  thus  no  reooro  of  it  is  m'aae.  Under  these  conditions 
we  obtain  a  characteristic  type  of  movement;  the  several  oscilla- 
tions are  small  and  fine,  aa  appear  beat  when  examined  with  a 
magnifying  glass.    Fig.  6  illustrates  the  type  of  movement  very 


FU   0-    — ^  C\>uDtinic  mRtrononie     Kii^lit  haoU  holtla  penctl.  left  hand  holds  record; 
time  of  each.  00  secondH.    FacIor  ^ — ¥.    Upper  Uo«.  BtADd log ;  lower  line,  niiUnK. 

well.    It  further  illustrates  that  by  this  method  there  is  no  differ* 

1  enoe.  or  but  a  slight  one,  between  the  records  taken  while  the  Bub- 

I  ieot  u  standing  and  while  sitting;  which  is  precisely  what  should  be 

I  the  case  if  the  general  movements  of  the  body  have  been  eliminated. 

In  this  figure  tracefi  are  observed  of  a  somewhat  regular  periodic 

"curve";  these  mark  the  respirations,  and  In  II.  Fig,  7,  they  are 

BulBciently  distinct  and  regular  to 
be  counted,  about  twenty  to  the 
minute.  It  is  natural  that  the  res- 
piration should  appear,  because  the 
arm  holdin  ^  the  record  -  plate  is 
rested  aeairiHt  the  body,  and  thus 
records  the  abdominal  movements, 
though  these  are  apt  to  be  obscured 
by  involuntary  movements  of  the 
hand  holding  the  pencil.  The  tend- 
ency to  move  towards  the  object  of 
attention  appears  throughout;  Fig. 
7  further  iJluBtrateB  a  movement  to 
the  rear  as  well  as  to  the  front,  and 
in  Fig.  8  we  have  an  unusually  clear 
indication  of  readiness  with  which 
the  direction  of  the  attention  may 
be  received.  The  subject  attends 
to  and  counts  the  beats  of  a  metro- 
nome, which  is  in  turn  carried  from 
one  corner  of  the  room  to  the  next; 
the  hand  accurately  follows  the  at- 
tention, yielding  an  almost  perfect 
square.  In  all  these  tests  it  is  im- 
portant that  a  position  be  chosen  in 
which  movements  in  all  dire  otions  are  equally  possible. 
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FlfC>    8-    CouDtiDff  metroDome 
hand  boldfl  pencil,  left  band  Itoldn  record. 


rrom  A  to  B.  A 
C   to  D 


tofi.  A  ; 


from  B  to  C, 

from    D    to    K,     -^ — 

Each  part,  46  ■ceonda. 


Ab  a  farther  test  of  our  analyeia  of  these  movementA  we  recorded 
the  movemente  of  the  two  bands  at  the  same  time.  Thie  may  be 
done  by  hoIdiDg  a  pencil  in  each  hand  over  a  record-plate  placed 
upon  a  table,  or  by  holding  a  record-plate  in  each  hand  under  a 

writing  point  projecting  from  a 
table  or  upright.  The  differencd 
between  these  methods  is  not 
great;  the  former  method  allows 
of  slight  finger  movements,  while 
the  latter  does  not.  The  latter  is, 
on  the  whole,  more  convenient, 
because  the  natural  sinking  of  the 
hand  cannot  spoil  the  record, 
which  might  be  the  case  in  the 
other  method.  The  record-plate 
was  placed  upon  a  light  board,  to 
whicn  a  hanale  set  vertically  or 
horizontally  could  be  attacned. 
Both  methods  admit  of  a  variety 
of  positions  of  the  arms  and  hands 
and  dispense  with  the  necessity 
of  maintaining  the  record -plate 
lever.  The  results  show  that  the 
movements  of  the  two  hands  are 
very  similar  indeed;  part  but  not 
all  of  this  similarity  is  due  to  the 
swaying  of  the  body,  which  would 
naturally  affect  the  two  sides 
alike:  but  there  seema  also  a  tendency  for  the  two  hands  to  move 
together  in  following  the  direction  of  the  attention.  Fig.  9  illna- 
trates  the  close  similarity  of  the  movementa  of  the  two  hands.  It  ia 
important  to  remember  ttiat  the  records  must  be  made  in  the  same 
way  and  the  hands  be  held  in  the  same  position.  The  tendenov  to 
move  is  greater  when  the  hand  is  held  away  from  than  when  held 
close  to  the  body;  Pig.  10  illustrates  this  difference  and  at  the 
same  time  shows  the  correspondence  of  the  form  of  the  movement, 
notwithstanding  the  difference  in  extent. 

Wc  have  thus  illustrated  a  variety  of  methods  of  recording  in- 
voluntary movemente  and  of  analyzing  the  chief  factors  contnbut- 
Ing  to  the  result.     In  a  measure  this  separates  the  mechanical  from  \ 
the  psychological  portions  of  the  movements  and  sheds  some  light, 
anon  the  positions  and  methods  used  in  muscle -reading;  the  ad- 
ditional  facilities  derivable   from  the  movements  of  locomotion  1 
■hould  not  be  overlooked. 

To  this  account  may  be  added  a  few  illustrations  interesting  from 
various  points  of  view.  Involnntarv  movemente  are  naturally  not 
limited  to  the  horizontal  plane;  the  rod  sliding  within  the  tube 
■imply  records  these  alone.  We  may  fix  the  record-plate  in  a 
▼erucaJ  position  against  the  wall  and'  take  the  cork  between  the 
floors  of  the  outstretched  hand,  holding  the  tube  in  a  slanting 
position,  and  thus  record  vertical  movemente.  This  Is,  however,  a 
ratlgaing  position^nd  the  fatigue  is  manifested  in  a  sinking  of  ttie 
hand  and   arm.    This  is  usually  quite  rapid  and  may  readily  be 

'Tb«  dlfferrooe  between  record*  made  with  th«  autom&toirniph  and  with  the  deTloa 
Sirumd  In  ric.  1  held  Is  the  hand.  !■  malolx  one  of  «>xt«<nt  of  morement.  The  aot»* 
matoirraph  reeorda  mora  flnely  the  tendency  to  move  tow&rdy  the  obleoc  of  attention  a* 
vcU  ac  the  faaeral  movemente  of  the  body.  The  iUustratioo*  of  thtt  artSeln  compared 
vtth  thoae  of  the  former  show  the  nature  of  the  dlfferenoe.  A  furthar  advantaca  of  tha 
aalonatocimiih  la  that  It  resu  the  arm. 


^y-  Wi 


JASTBOW  ; 


▼aftaMtttj  of  %h&  rw It.    We  bare  a  few  illiMtntioiis  of  the  differ- 
•■••fal  ilOMtloo  of  •DfBcient   Interest  to  reprodnce.    In  Fig.   IS 


ng.  it,  ^     I,  ooanttDK  ni«troDOTne.     Automatoicrapb,    f«cliiff   — ^.    Time,  U 

•»ooMS.  >  n.  coauting  peadulum.    AatoiziAtovraph.  facioj;         >.    Tlm«,  3t  sec. 

carve  I  repreftente  the  movement  of  the  hand  while  the  aubject  wan 
ooantlnf?  tne  strokes  of  a  metronome  for  35  seconds;  the  movement 
is  towardn  tho  object  of  attention,  but  is  slight.  Car\'e  11  representa 
the  movoment  wnere  a  pendulum  is  substituted  for  a  metronome,  a 
visual  for  an  auditory  impression.  In  this  case  the  usual  impression 
olalms  thti  attention  more  strongly  than  the  auditory;  and  this  oor- 
responds  with  the  subject's  anuysis  of  his  mental  processes.  The 
vnojeot  1h  a  noted  American  novelist  and  describes  himself  as  a 
strong  viaualtser  and  in  general  an  eye-minded  person. 


riirli.    — -^     Fkclmr  — >-•    Hftod  oq  autometoffreph.     From  A  to  a.'; 
oolon:  Sft  evooodi.    Troax  A'  on,  oountliur  i>^Diluhim.  9$  eecoadi. 


reading 


In  Flff.  14  the  subject  was  asked  to  call  the  names  of  patches  of 
colon*  ffxod  to  the  wall  opposite  him;  he  did  this  uncertainly  for  35 
seconds,  his  hand  moving  from  A  to  A';  at  this  point  the  counting 
of  a  pendulum  was  substituted  for  the  reading  of  the  colors  with  a 
inarKedly  different  result,  the  hand  moving  directly  and  rapidly 
towtfds  the  pendulum.  Upon  examination  it  proved"  that  the  snb- 
leot*B  color  vision  was  quite  defective,  so  that  the  colors  did  not 
Doki  his  attention,  while  the  pendulum  did.  The  difference  Is  too 
marlted  to  be  accidental,  and  is  certain^' most  IntereaUng. 

An  interesting  problem  u}>on  which  farther  researehu  oontom- 
plalad  is  the  correlation  of  tvpes  of  involuntanr  movements  with 

^  Waporament,  age,  sex,  individual,  health  and  dboaae,  and  the  lik0, 
A  few  obeervationa  were  made  upon  children;  Umt  show  al  oaoo 
the  limited  control  children  possess  OTer  thsir  mnacias  aad  a  ateiter 
dUBooltv  in  ff:dng  the  attention  as  reqvlrsd.    Tk»  ttoa  risU  mm 

,  saoaadingly  Irregular  result,  shovloc  fwy  ax»— its  aad  eosns 
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movemente,  oBually  towards  the  object  of  attention,  but  with  ereat 
oflcUlatlona.     Fig.  16  may  serve  as  a  type;   in  35  seconds  the  band 


/  /^' 


Flff.  16.  — ^  Hand  oa  ftutomatcwraph.  Vmcing  — >>.couDllnir  peoduluin.  Time, 
U  Mcouda.  Tbf*  nword  from  B  to  C  tn  contlDuoiu  wiiH  tba(  ff  A  to  B.  The  BubjeoC  « 
chUd  of  eierea  rears. 

has  moved  by  large  skips  Beven  inches  toward  the  pendnlam,  the 
oeolUations  of  which  tne  child  was  counting.  The  difference 
between  this  record  and  those  obtained  upon  adulte  is  striking 
enough  to  warrant  further  study. 

Much  attention  has  recently  been  paid  to  the  subject  of  automatic 
writing;  in  this  the  subject  unconsciously  gives  indication  not  of 
the  direction  but  of  the  nature  and  content  of  his  thoughts.  We 
made  a  few  attempts  to  obtain  such  upon  the  automatograph,  but 
entirely  without  success;  we  asked  the  subject  to  think  of  a  certain 
letter  or  simple  geometric  figure  and  examine  the  record  for  any 
trace  of  the  outline  of  this  letter  or  figure.  While  this  method 
yielded  no  trace  of  such  a  result,  it  gave  us  a  valuable  ^'control" 
'  over  the  movements  in  which  the  attention  was  directed  in  a  defi- 
nite   direction.      In    Fig.   16    the    subject    was    thinking    of    the 


ffVr- H    Thlttkioic  of  t«U«r  0.   PncU  la  hand ;  record  on  Uble.    I.ftt&iKUn«:n.>ltaiic. 

letter  O:  this  WM  not  thought  of  as  In  any  special  location  and  the 
record  UkewiBe  fails  to  show  a  movement  in  anv  special  direction. 
Two  records  are  shown,  one  while  standing  ano  one  while  sitting, 
and  these  will  show  the  difference  in  the  general  and  local  move- 
ments in  the  two  cases;  the  subject  is  the  same  as  in  I^gs.  4-13. 
This  adds  the  corroboration  of  a  negative  proof  to  the  general 
interpretation  of  the  results. 
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F^m  thin  tab)«  we  may  mtther  that  it  takes  191(r  to  sizna]  b; 
Tocal  reaction  that  a  Bound  has  been  heard;  344c  to  repeat  a  spo! 


ilgna]  by  a 

ataapokea 
word:  the  difference  between  these  163^  for  the  prooessee  of  dia- 
ttngnishlng  the  80und  and  calling  into  play  the  proper  vocal  utter- 
ance;  612rT  to  refer  a  spoken  word  to  one  of  two  grammatical 
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classes,  there  being  no  difference  amongst  the  three  pairs  of  parts  of 
speech  used;  873^  or  Birr  additional  to  do  this  when  the  spoken 
word  may  be  one  of  three  classes  of  ten  each;  and  268^  for  the  men- 
tal process  of  deciding  and  recalling  what  'the  [appropriate  part  of 
speech  is  J 

Our  next  step  was  to  substitute  for  the  grammatical  classes  the 
three  classes  or  animaUf  parts  of  the  human  body^  and  articles  of 
dress;  as  before,  ten  distinctive  and  familiar  monosyUahic  words 
were  chosen  as  follows:  dog,  for,  hen,  pig,  cow,  bee,  snake,  goosCy 
Qoal,  horse;  eye,  ear,  nose,  mouth.  Iiead,  arm,  hand,  foot,  tooth,  thumb: 
nat,  cap,  coat,  vest,  glove,  shoe,  boot,  tie,  cuff,  shirt.  We  answered 
**an**  when  the  name  of  an  animal  was  spoken;  ^^bod,"  for  parts  of 
the  body;  and  ^^dress,*^  for  articles  of  dress.  As  before,  we  classi- 
fied these  words  when  they  were  selected  from  animals  and  parts  of 
the  body,  from  animals  and  dress,  from  body  and  dress,  and  from 
animal f  oody  and  dress;  and  in  all  reapecte  repeated  for  these 
classes  what  he  had  done  for  the  erammatical  ones.  Our  results 
are  embodied  in  the  foUo^^ing  table,  tn  which  each  entry  is  the 
average  of  12  sets  of  20  reactions  each: 

AliiMALS,  Body,  BKSBa,— Verbal  Series. 


Aver.  674 


6se 


650 


670 


741 


Up? 


i&i» 


479 


326 


71 


Several  conclusions  drawn  from  the  former  table  reappear  In  this 
one.  The  three  kinds  of  classifl cations  with  two  classes  take 
about  equal  times;  the  additional  time  needed  to  make  the  same 
olaasiflcation  when  the  word  may  be  one  of  three  classes  is  about 
the  same.  Further,  the  process  of  clas8if3ing  words  as  ant- 
maUf  body  or  dress  Is  longer  than  classifying  them  as  parts  of 

r>ech  for  three  subjects,  for  J.  J.  bv  140n,  for  F.  E.  B.  by  103^,  for 
T.  J.  by  61ff,  but  71a  shorter  for  Q.'W.  M.    Q.  W.  M.  experienced 


^  It  \m  Also  DOted  UuU  our  oddltlon&l  nMA»h  entirely  oooOrmt  the  codcIu* 
■looi  drftiro  Id  tbe  iMt  ftUidj,  vl»..  that  Ui«  renilU  for  J.  J.  are  more  typi- 
cal thftn  tbe  othen.  The  peculiar  dlfflcultj  of  O.  W.  M.  to  dUrtinctilAh  verba  from 
■diectlrfw  Htill  affrcU  the  reeulta.  But  ihf*  m&lD  irrff^iUrltlrs  tn  our  former  resulU,  due 
toirrvffulArliltwar  t>ractic*r.  ilo  not  rrA(i[;>«-ur,  owtntr  u>  t be  fact  that  care  w«a  taken  that 
Mie  Twiuu*  kiuda  uf  reauUua  be  equal!/  dktribuUxi  throughout  the  work. 
t 


JABTBOW  : 


unoauai  difflcalU^  in  a&mlng  the  parte  of  speech  of  worda«  aad 
found  the  clasaificatlon  with  animalj  bodjf,  dre««  Bomewhat  nnnlor 
than  the  others;  it  Ib,  perhaps,  fair  to  regard  the  average  of  Um 
other  obaervers  lOSa  (or  an  increase  of  17%)  aa  repreeenting  the  ia- 
oreaaed  difficulty  involved.  It  ia  easier  upon  heuing  the  word  doct 
to  reoall  and  say  that  dog  is  a  noun  than  that  doy  is  an  fltHmtiT; 
which  would  in  turn  indicate  that  we  have  been  better  schooled  in 
rooognising  the  parte  of  speech  of  words  than  in  recognising  thm 
Bore  or  leae  natural  olasseB  into  which  the  objecte  denoted  falL 

Oar  three  groups  of  ten  words  each  were  chosen  with  referenoe 
to  easy  pictorial  illustration,  for  our  design  included  the  dassiflca* 
tion  of  tne  pictures  of  these  objects  as  well  as  of  the  spoken  worda. 
For  this  purpose  pen  and  ink  drawings  of  the  thirty  objeote  vera 
prepared  and  fastened  upon  small  slips  of  glass;  the  drawinga  wet« 
of  a  uniform  size,  the  extreme  outlines  being  contained  within  a  dr* 
cle  35  mm.  in  diameter.  A  frame  was  made  in  which  ten  of  theae 
pictures  could  be  mounted  in  a  carriage  and  moved  along  horiaon- 
tally  in  back  of  a  shutter  each  a^  the  photographers  use.  Thia 
shutter  consisted  of  two  winn  in  back  of  an  opening  of  adjustable 
size:  a  pressure  on  an  air  bolb  withdrew  the  ^ings  from  the  open- 
ing in  the  usual  way,  and  in  so  doing  established  an  electric  circuit 
by  which  the  chronoscope  was  started.  By  the  aid  of  a  aeriea  of 
spring  stops  and  a  weight  to  move  the  carriage,  we  could  oonven* 
ieatlv  ana  quickly  bring  any  one  of  the  ten  pictures  behind  tlte 
opemng  in  the  shutter.  The  reaction  was  made  as  before  by  npnak 
lag  Uie  appropriate  class  name  with  the  mouth-kev.  After  eacli 
ten  reactions  the  pictures  were  changed  and  two  series  of  ten  reac- 
tions each  constitute  a  set.  'Hie  following  tabte^  arranged  aimiiar- 
Iv  to  the  former  tables,  givea  the  results  of  our  *'  pictorial"  aeriee. 
Each  entry  under  *'  simple  "  and  "  naming  '^  repre^ento  the  average 
of  1:2  sets  of  ^  observations  each;  each  entzy  under  the  other 
eohumia  of  8  soch  sets. 

AmMMJL^  BoDT,  Dbbsb.— FBdorial  S>r<as. 
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additional  time  to  do  this  for  one  of  three  clasaes  remaiiu  the  same, 
about  70^. 

The  chief  resolt  of  a  comparison  of  this  with  the  former  table  is 
the  fact  that  it  takes  Ze«s  time  to  clasHfy  a  picture  than  a  word;  leas 
time  to  recall  and  say  that  **  dog  is  an  animal ''  when  the  picture  of 
a  do^  is  shown  than  when  the  word  is  spoken.  While  the  classifica- 
tion in  the  verbal  series  (for  two  classes)  requires  STOt^  in  the  pic- 
torial series  it  requLres  only  639(7,  or  ISlir  less;  for  classincation  into 
three  classes,  741*7  and  608^,  or  133^  less.  It  is  fairer  to  take  account 
of  the  differences  in  the  simple  reaction-time  of  the  verbal  and  pic- 
torial series,  191^7  and  209  t;  and  thus  the  difference  in  the  mental 
processes  of  classification  is  greater  by  IB0  than  the  differences  just 
given. 

In  the  verbal  aeries  we  found  reasons  for  regarding  the  time  of 
repeating  a  spoken  word  as  involving  all  the  processes  of  classify- 
ing the  word  except  the  act  of  recalhng  the  classiflcation  (see  Vol. 
IV.  pp.  412-413);  tne  pure  mental  claeHification  time  for  the  gram- 
matical series  (two  classes)  would  thus  be  268^,  for  the  verbal  ani- 
mal-body -dress  series  326^.  In  the  pictorial  series  we  were  unable 
to  devise  any  means  of  makine  this  elimination,  and  so  cannot  say 
how  much  of  the  difference  oetween  the  simple  reaction  and  the 
entire  classification-time,  330^,  is  taken  up  by  the  process  of  recog- 
nizing and  indicating  the  recognition  of  the  picture,  how  much  by 
the  recalling  of  ita  claas  name.  There  are  strong  reasons  for  believ- 
ing that  very  much  the  greater  portion  of  the  330^  is  taken  up  in 
the  mental  classification  process. 

It  is  further  of  interest  to  compare  the  process  of  classifying  with 
that  of  naming.  Is  it  a  more  complicated  process,  upon  seeing  the 
picture  of  a  do^,  to  say  ** dog"  or  to  say  "animal"?  Do  we  first 
recognize  the  Unes  as  representing  a  dog^  and  then  decide  that  a 
dog  10  an  animal,  or  do  we  at  once  recognize  the  drawing  aa  that  of 
an  animal?    We  are  able  to  give  but  an  imperfect  answer  to  this 

aaestion.  For  J.  J.  it  is  easier  to  name  than  to  classify,  and  the 
me  is  shorter  by  56^;  for  G.  W.  M.  and  F.  E.  B.  there  ia  practi- 
cally no  difference;  for  E.  T.  J.  naming  requires  32^  longer.  The 
inferences  from  these  results  are  that  the  two  processes  are  about 
of  equal  complexity,  that  it  is  unlikely  that  the  specific  recognition 
of  the  class  to  which  the  object  belongs  includes  the  recognition  of 
the  individual  object,  and  that  the  processes  may  be  different  In 
different  persons. 

We  have  alreadv  noted  that  the  three  pairs  of  distinctions  of 
classes  are  of  equal  difficulty;  it  is  further  of  interest  to  ascertain 
whether  it  is  easier  to  pronounce  a  word  a  noun,  verb  or  adjective; 
^H  a  name,  a  pioture,  that  of  an  animal,  of  a  part  of  the  bodv,  or  of  an 
^H  article  of  dress.     The  following  table  gives  the  data  for  this  decision, 

^^  and  by  noting  the  numbers  in  hold  t^i^e  we  see  that  on  the  average 
I  of  all  cases  in  which  a  word  was  pronounced  a  noun,  the  time  re- 

^^-  aoired  was  BI&t,  for  verbs  627n,  for  adjectives  65li\  for  animals  695<t, 
^H  for  body  690^,  for  dress  09Sa;  for  pictures  of  animals  655<r,  for  body 
^H  668er^  for  dress  6d4^.  In  each  class  the  three  types  of  classification 
^^M  are  thus  of  practically  equal  difficulty.  The  increase  of  time  needed 
^^1  to  pronounce  a  word  an  adjective  above  that  needed  to  pronounce 
^H  H  a  noun  is  of  note,  however,  amounting  to  'Shn  in  the  average  and 
^^M  appearing  in  each  of  the  four  indivaduals.  The  individual  records 
^H  agree  well  with  their  average.  The  table  will  doubtless  be  clear 
^H         ^thout  further  comment: 
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The  final  average  (632^)  represento  the  average  of  960  reactions, 
animals  being  named  S40  times,  parts  of  the  body  266  times,  ana 
articles  of  dress  364  times.  We  also  append  a  statement  of  the 
number  of  errors,  I.  e.,  in  which  a  word  or  picture  was  referred  to  a 
claas  not  its  own.  Our  data  for  uouns,  verbs  and  adjectives  relate 
only  to  F.  E.  B.  and  E.  T.  J.;  for  these  the  numbers  of  errors  In  per- 
centage of  observations  taken  are  as  follows: 
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Bar  the  pictorial  serieB  the  erron  in  percentage  are: 
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It  appeeBrs  ttet  tbe  pcrcentace  of  eRi>r  »  smaOest  for  the  picto- 
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verbal  and  pictorial  series.  It  Is  also  of  interest  to  inquire  whether 
the  average  time  of  these  erroneous  reactions  is  markedly  different 
from  the  time  of  the  correct  ones.  In  the  following  table  the 
average  time  of  the  erronooua  reactiona  is  griven  in  percentage  of 
the  corresponding  average  correct  reactions;  and  the  results  snov, 
on  the  whole,  no  appreciable  difference  between  the  two.  In  the 
erroneous  reactions  there  is  probably  a  greater  variation  than  in 
the  correct  ones: 


t 


Granunatical 
Series. 

Verbal  Series 

Pictorial 

Series. 


J.J. 


o.  w.  M. 


F.  E,  B. 


E.  T.  J. 


Araraipe. 


On  the  Pebcbftion  op  Sikultaneous  Sbnss-Imfresbions. 

with  tha  ■wriitance  of  Oborob  W.  Uooakbousb,  Fellow  to  PBrcbolotey. 

The  error  in  indicating  with  which  one  of  a  series  of  visual  im- 
pressions an  auditory  or  other  imnression  seems  simultaneous,  was 
first  noted  by  Wundt.  He  etudiea  it  by  having  an  index  rotate  in 
front  of  a  graduated  disc  at  a  constant  rate,  or  again  by  having  it 
oscillate  ^^nth  a  pendular  movement,  and  noting  to  what  stroke  of 
the  disc  the  hand  seemed  to  be  pointing  when  a  bell  sounded.  The 
actual  moment  of  the  Bound  was  determined  by  the  observer  by 
moving  the  pendulum  slowly  across  the  disc  and  th6  error  In  time 
was  then  calculated  by  mathematical  formula.  With  this  apparatus 
Wundt  established  that  it  takes  many  separate  judgments  before 
one  is  ready  to  make  one^s  decision;  that  the  error  is  very  vari- 
able; that  the  error  for  almost  all  the  rates  of  movement  used  is 
negative,  i.  e.,  the  time  at  which  the  bell  is  said  to  have  rung  pre- 
cedes the  time  of  ita  actual  ringing;  that  this  error  decreases  as  the 
ipeed  increases,  until  it  becomes  positive;  that  the  error  increases 
In  the  accelerating  portion  of  a  pendular  movement,  and  decreases  in 
the  portion  of  diminishing  velocity;  that  the  error  with  the  constant 
motion  disappears  when  one  division'  of  the  disc  corresponded  to  fy 
of  a  second  (^  28<r)  and  the  interval  between  successive  sounds  of 
the  bell  is  one  second;  and  Qnally  the  very  important  fact  that  the 
determination  was  considerably  under  the  control  of  the  will  of  the 
observer,  and  was  influenced  by  the  direction  and  nature  of  the  at- 
tention. 

Wundt  also  experimented  with  more  than  two  simultaneous  im- 
pressions, but  his  results  on  this  point  need  not  now  be  considered. 

Tsohisch  (Wundt's  Studies  II.  003-B34)  has  contributed  an  elabor- 
ate research,  working  with  the  same  apparatus,  but  his  main  resnlte 
are  concerned  with  the  determination  of  the  error  with  several 
simultaneous  impressions.  Reference  to  his  results  will  be  made 
later  on.  Both  Tschisch  and  Wundt  connect  with  their  results  an 
elaborate  theoretical  interpretation. 

^Thix  iltvUion  rrfft^nt  u>  tim  nmntti^M  p^trtion  nf  thfi  rJlvtiled  circle  Laktin  into  aceooDt 
In  thft  Buhj«*ct'R  Jtidmn^tit  ;  Wiicdt>  ni'Mmtiis  ns  fltruri-d  hmm  a  niark  for  erery  two 
dftftre'-ft,  but  it  ta  to  bti  Infnrrrd  that  he  Judired  only  to  the  oeanat  tco  decreet.  The 
Importknce  of  ihla  point  la  the  subject  of  diacuialoo  below. 
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For  several  reasons  a  reinvestigation  of  the  fundamental  factors 
of  these  interesting  phenomena  seemed  desirable:  the  accepted  iu- 
torpretation  of  the  error  a«  the  time  needed  for  tne  reception  and 
elaboration  of  the  perception  (  Complication  einer  Voretellun^*) 
seemed  questionable;  the  oependence  of  the  error  upon  the  appar- 
atus as  well  as  upon  the  mode  of  judgment  seemed  not  to  have  been 
sufficiently  regarded.  The  phenomenon,  when  reduced  to  its 
simplest  terms,  may  be  thus  described:  There  is  a  series  of  sense- 
impreHsions  following  one  another  in  a  recognizable  order  and  the 
members  of  which  are  diHtiiiguished  from  one  another  both  in  time 
and  by  some  other  characteristic;  a  disparate  and  momentary  sense- 
Impression  is  interposed  at  some  moment  unknown  to  the  subject, 
ana  he  must  determine  with  which  one  of  the  series  of  impressiuns 
the  disparate  impression  seemed  to  coincide.  In  order  to  take  note 
of  small  errors,  it  is  necessary'  that  the  successive  members  of  the 
series  of  sense-impressions  be  rapidlv  distingxiiBhed;  and  sight  and 
hearing  alone,  therefore,  are  available  for  this  purpose.  It  is  true 
that  we  can  distinguish  both  these  and  other  sense-impressions  by 
the  artificial  device  of  counting,  but  this  process  is  too  slow  and 
absorbs  too  great  a  share  of  the  attention  to  be  here  available. 
Sight  is  decidedlv  the  preferable  sense  by  reason  of  its  superior 
power  of  taking  in  a  large  range  of  impressions  at  once;  and  in 
many  ways  the  most  convenient  visual  impressions  are  the  divisions 
of  a  divided  circle.  The  place  of  a  given  mark  in  the  circle  is 
readily  determined  when  each  fifth  or  tenth  mark  is  differentiated 
from  the  others;  the  circle  used  by  Wundt  has  a  short  stroke  for 
each  tw^o  degrees  and  a  larger  stroke  for  each  ten  degrees,  and 
this  division  we  have  used  in  our  experiments.  A  point  travels 
alonE^  this  visual  scale,  and  for  the  interposed  impression  the  stroke 
of  a  bell  or  an  electric  shock  on  the  flnger  is  most  convenient.  Our 
problem  then  is  simply  this:  Where  upon  the  divided  circle  was 
ihe  moving  point  wnen  the  bell  sounded  or  the  shock  was  felt? 
The  most  important  factor  in  this  decision  Is  obviously  the  accuracy 
with  which  the  subject  is  required  to  decide:  i.  e.,  whether  he  is  to 
determine  the  point  when  the  bell  sounded  c-o  the  nearest  ten,  five, 
two  or  one  degree;  this  is  the  one  point  that  must  be  determined 
before  the  observations  can  proceed,  and  indeed  must  be  considered 
in  the  preparation  of  the  divided  circle.  And  yet  it  is  a  surprising 
fact  that  tnis  is  the  one  point  upon  which  former  observers  have 
been  most  reticent;  one  can  only  infer  it,  and  that  not  too  certainly 
from  the  apparatus  used.  Wundt,  in  his  observations  with  an  index 
revolving  at  a  constant  rate,  judged  to  the  nearest  ten  degrees; 
Tschisch  apparently  judged  more  accurately,  and  if  by  a  division 
(Theilstricn)  he  means  a  division  of  Wundt's  apparatus  as  figured, 
he  judged  to  the  nearest  two  degrees.  The  accuracy  of  the  judg- 
ment with  a  given  rate  of  movement  is  dependent  upon  the  size  of 
the  divisions;  after  a  certain  velocity  has  neen  reached,  we  can  no 
longer  distinguish  the  several  positions  of  the  mo\'ing  point.  The 
larger  the  diBc,  the  higher  the  speed  as  measured  by  the  time  of 
one  revolution  at  which  an  interval  of  a  given  number,  say  two 
degrees,  may  be  diatinguished.  Wundt's  disc  for  constant  move- 
ment was  but  slightly  over  six  inches  in  diameter,  and  thus  it  is 
clear  why  he  could  judge  only  to  the  nearest  ten  degrees: 
in  the  apparatus  of  Wundt  used  by  Tschisch,  the  disc  is  about  8f 
inches  in  diameter. 

^Tschttich  haa  elaboratod  mid  Wun<1t  Iiah  endoreed  th\»  interpreiaclon  u  applied 
to  iiiort*  tiian  two  PlmultaneouH  Inipr^Ksjous ;  and  a  table  Is  filvea  iodicatinfr  the  time  of 
the  HuveraJ  biRher  Idndaof  reoepUoo  aoii  fusion  of  peroepUozui  (Tscbiscb  p.  633;  Wundt, 
8rd  Ed.  II.  p.  34U. 
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To  obtain  a  greater  range  of  velocity  of  movement  we  used  a 
much  larger  due,  22  inches  in  diameter,  divided  by  short  strokes 
into  two  degrees,  and  by  a  longer  one  for  every  ten  degrees.  We 
judged  not  only  to  the  nearest  stroke,  but  also  whether  the  point 
stood  on  or  between  two  strokes  when  the  bell  sounded,  i.  e.,  we 
Judged  to  th^  neareM  degree.  The  distance  on  our  disc  between 
two  strokes  (two  degrees)  was  9.75  mm.,  or  about  I  of  an  inch;  In 
Wundt'8  disc  this  distance  was  only  3.84  mm.,  about  ^^  of  an  inch. 
Furthermore,  to  secure  ease  of  reading,  the  markings  were  plain 
and  bold,  In  black  ink  upon  white  card-board,  and  the  index  was 
blackened  and  tapered  to  a  readily  visible  point. 

In  almost  all  previous  determinations,  tne  index  moved  with  a 
pendular  movement;  while  it  is  interesting  to  observe  the  eflfeot  of 
the  change  of  velocity  upon  the  error  of  judgment,  it  is  certainly 
important  to  have  determined  the  error  for  a  constant  rate  aa  a 
standard  of  comparison;  and  to  regard  the  rate  at  the  ba«e  of  a 
pendular  oscillation  as  equivalent  for  this  pui'pose  to  a  constant 
rate  is  not  free  from  objection.  In  all  our  observations,  the  index 
traveled  over  the  diac  at  a  constant  rate. 

This  disc  was  glued  to  a  board,  22  inches  square,  and  the  whole 
mounted  in  a  vertical  position;  through  a  hole  in  the  centre  of  the 
disc,  the  axle  bearing  the  index  projected  and  this  index  could  be 
eet  in  any  position  and  then  fastened  by  a  thumb-screw.  The 
mechanism  Dv  which  the  index  was  rotated  was  the  clock-work  of 
a  clinostat.  This  apparatus  was  admirably  adapted  to  our  purpose 
and  admitted  of  a  great  range  of  velocity.  On  the  axle^  behind  the 
disc,  was  fastened  a  small  wire,  the  end  of  which  just  dipped  into  a 
mercury  drop,  and  thus  in  each  revolution  established  an  electric  cir- 
cuit. By  this  connection,  a  bell  could  be  struck  or  an  electric  shock 
driven  to  the  tlnger.  and  bv  the  setting  of  the  index  the  point  at 
which  this  occurred  was  cnarged.  Moreover,  a  switch  in  each  cir- 
cuit enabled  the  observer  to  introduce'  the  sound  or  the  shock  at 
any  desired  moment;  this  is  important,  as  no  judgment  should  be 
made  until  the  olock-work  has  obtained  tta  full  and  constant  rate. 
The  eubjeot  sat  at  a  convenient  distance  before  the  disc,  the  latter 
concealing  from  his  view  all  the  mechanism  by  which  the  index 
was  rotated  as  well  as  the  bell^  and  called  out  the  positions  at  which 
the  sound  or  shock  seemed  to  come. 

A  further  point  in  the  method  of  observation  is  of  importance. 
The  judgment  in  which  the  subject  has  any  confidence  is  formed 
only  after  several  observations,  the  point  at  which  the  Impression 
waa  interposed  shifting  with  each  observation.  There  are  two 
natural  methods  of  recording  the  error;  the  one  is  to  take  the 
average  of  all  the  observations  with  a  given  setting  of  the  interposed 
imprcHHion;  the  other  is  to  ask  the  subject  to  decide  upon  one 
juagment  as  the  final  one,  and  to  measure  the  error  bv  this,  record- 
ing, however,  the  several  observations  as  well.  After  a  trial  of 
botn,  we  adopted  the  latter  plan  as  the  better.    The  point  at  which 

I  the  interposed  impression  really  occurred  was  readily  determined 
by  slowly  mo\ing  the  index  (by  turning  with  the  finger  one  of  the 
fine  wheels  of  the  clock-work)  until  the  boll  sounded  or  the  shook 
was  felt.  In  order  to  have  the  sound  or  shock  as  brief  as  possible, 
the  mercury  cup  was  made  in  the  form  of  a  narrow  slit,  through 
which  the  point  of  the  wire  could  be  made  to  pass  at  any  desired 
angle,  and  to  prevent  the  sound  of  the  bell  from  continuing  after  it 
was  struck,  the  bell  was  loaded  with  drops  of  wax.  In  some  casea 
we  found  it  more  convenient  to  use  a  spring  wire  instead  of  the 
mercury  drop.  The  rate  of  the  index  was  determined  bv  timing  to 
the  nearest  second  three,  Ave  or  tea  revolutionB,  according  to  the 
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rate,  and  thu  resnlt  won  ezpresB^  uniformly  in  the  »=  .001  of  a 
Mcond  TtquLirrdfor  th^  point  of  the  truf^x  to  travel  over  one  degree  of  the 
eiteuntferencr. 

TtM  reaulU  we  have  thus  far  accomalated  are  in  every  eenae  pro- 
viNionul;  the  number  of  obaervationa  is  not  adeonate  and  they  are 
offered  at  the  pretient  time  simply  because  of  the  interest  in  the 
method8  by  which  they  have  been  obtained  and  their  explicit  diaa- 
frr(*timent8  u'ltli  prevloiu  reaoltfl. 

We  calculate  from  the  tables  of  Tschisch,  that  with  the  Index 
moving  at  such  a  rate  that  1  waa  passed  over  in  3.07  ^^  the  error 
for  Hound  wim  a  negative  one  of  ft4.8  a,  for  touch  64.8  <t,  for  electric 
shock  72.2  t;  with  a  faster  rate  of  1'-  in  2.41  o,  these  errors  were  44.1 
rf,  44.1  n  and  39.9  n\  and  with  a  still  faster  rate  of  1*^  in  1.7  fiy  these 
(irrors  were  20.3  a,  20.3  o  and  20.3  o.  In  all  cases  these  are  the  errors 
at  the  base  of  the  pendular  movementf  when  the  acceleration  is 
»ero;  and  by  a  negative  error  is  meant  an  error  in  judging  the  in- 
tf^rposed  liuprcHHion  as  occurring  in  advance  of  its  actual  occur- 
rence. The  8ound  was  that  of  a  bell,  the  touch  a  tap  of  a  hammer 
upon  tlu^  rruntnl  r^urface  of  the  lost  joint  of  the  forefinger  and  the 
third  kind  of  stimulus  was  an  electric  shock,  presumably  upon  the 
finger.  Tschisch  does  not  describe  his  manner  of  recoroing  the 
judgments,  whether  he  averaged  all  the  observations  or  accepted  a 
final  judgment  with  each  test;  in  what  way  he  combined  errors  of 
opposite  direction  and  the  like.  The  chief  characteristics  of  his 
rcHult  arc  the  large  size  of  the  errors;  the  decrease  of  the  error 
with  an  increase  of  speed  and  that,  too,  w^ithin  small  range;  the  con- 
stancy of  tliis  error  with  different  kinds  of  interposed  stimuli,  and 
the  negative  character  of  the  error  throughout. 

In  our  observations,  the  individual  variation  of  the  results  is  bo 
very  great  that  it  seems  somewhat  strained  to  attach  any  import- 
ance to  the  general  average.  These  variations  are  »o  great  that  In 
aU  the  observations  with  any  one  rate  of  speed,  observations  with 
positive  as  well  as  negative  "errors  occur.  Furthermore,  within  the 
range  of  velocities  studied  by  Tschisch,  we  can  distinguish  no  con- 
stant tendencies  at  all,  and  within  the  very  much  larger  range  of 
velocities  at  our  disposal  nothing  that  could  be  dignified  by  the 
name  of  law  appears.  Taking  all  our  obeervations  together  we  find 
for  the  sound  : 

Rate,  1 '  in  2  to  4  a.    1*^  in  4  to  6  tf.    1*^  in  6  to  9  a.     1~  in  9  9  or  more. 

Error,      —10.6  o  4-7.0  e  4-5.9  o  +1.8  e 

llkeae  numbers  are  based  npon  190  obeervations  in  aU. 

With  the  eleetric  shock  as  the  stimulus  the  results  are  : 

Bale,  l^«ato4ff.    l^^=4to6ff.    i^^fttoStr.    I'^SfformoTO. 

&Tor»    — lft.«#  — S.6tf  — <-4^  -45.1  V 

» raaoHa  are  baaed  upon  130  obeervationa  in  alL 

,  (hoo^  eanrelT  provinioiial  and  withoot  maA  or- 
j  to  the  great  tpAndnalYariatinna,  yet  are  eppeaeidfe 
allthetoarmainreeaHsofTtehiech'sezperimenta.  WhatUosopfpoi 
meana,  itwaaldbeptremature  tosay.    Bat  three  p 
I  be  noticed!    t,l>  the  relative  conetaney  of  the 
cakttlated  jrithoot  regard  to  their  pooltiTe  or  a 
o€  iadividaal  etMarrets  In 
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some  individualfi  the  index  nearly  always  moves  to  a  later 
point  of  the  disc  with  successive  sounds  of  the  bell  or  shocks  on  the 
finger. 

We  did  not  conflno  our  studies  to  this  method  of  observation,  but 
devised  several  others,  to  the  description  of  which  we  may  now  turn. 

We  arranged  a  method  by  which  a  series  of  auditory  impressions 
could  be  Bubstituted  for  the  visual  ones.  This  arrangement  requires 
the  services  of  three  persons;  in  one  room  there  is  the  subject  with 
bis  flnger  on  the  *' shock  key, ^' listening  to  the  reading  of  the  ob- 
server; the  observer,  in  reading,  Hpeaks  into  the  mouth  of  the 
transmitter  of  a  telephone,  and  at  the  other  end  of  the  telephone 
In  another  room  sits  the  recorder;  there  is,  further,  an  arrangement 
bv  which,  either  automatically  or  at  the  deeire  of  the  recorder,  the 
SDOck  may  be  g:iven  and  the  telephone  circuit  broken.  The  suDJect 
notes  at  what  word  he  was  listening  when  the  shock  came  and  the 
recorder  recordn  the  last  word  heard  before  hin  telephone  wan  cut 
out  of  the  circuit.  A  simpler  mode  of  observation  consisted  in  con- 
necting the  shock  circuit  with  the  telephone  circuit  and  noting  be- 
tween what  words  the  slight  sounds  accompanying  the  making  and 
breaking  of  the  shock  circuit  came.  We  then  measure  the  rate  of 
speaking  and  calculate  the  error  in".  In  reading  from  a  book,  the 
subject  does  not  know  what  is  coming;  but  in  observing  the  move- 
ments of  an  index  before  a  disc,  the  sequence  of  impressions  is  fore- 
known. We  can  secure  the  latter  conaitiona  for  hearing  by  count- 
ing, or  by  speaking  the  alphabet.  A  further  variation  consists  in 
having  the  subject  himself  count  aloud  or  read  aloud  from  a  printed 
page;  but  this  is  not  so  servnceable  as  the  other  form  of  experiment. 
The  result  of  all  our  exporimont^i  with  the  auditory  series  may  thus  be 
expressed:  The  error  in  indicating  the  place  of  a  shock  in  an  audi- 
tory Kcriea  is  less  than  one  of  the  smallest  unite  of  time  (the  time 
needed  to  speak  one  word  or  one  syllablej  that  we  could  take  into 
account  in  the  observations.  The  quickest  sense-impressions  that 
one  can  foUow  by  ear  is  counting  from  one  to  ten  repeatedly,  but 
this  can  hardly  be  done  more  rapidly  than  seven  per  second;  our 
result  then  simply  shows  that  the  error  is  rarely  as  large  as  one- 
seventh  of  a  second^  143  o.  It  is  further  to  be  noted  that  the  re- 
corder's method  of  noting  the  error  is  not  as  objective  as  is  to  be 
desired.  In  noting  the  place  of  the  two  clicks  in  the  auditory  series^ 
there  is  some  though  less  opportunity  for  the  same  error  of  time- 
location  aH  in  placing  thepouition  of  a  shock  in  the  same  series. 
The  experimentation  is  difficult,  the  results  indicating  that  the  ear 
cannot  differentiate  and  locate  the  sequence  of  impressions  with 
soiBoiont  rapidity  to  permit  of  the  detection  of  the  error  under 
consideration. 

As  a  further  contribution  to  the  influence  of  the  apparatus  and 
mode  of  judgment  upon  these  errors  of  location  in  time,  we  altered 
one  of  the  most  important  conditions  of  all  former  experiments: 
instead  of  having  the  disc  stand  still  and  the  index  moved,  the  re- 
verse was  done.  This  was  accomplished  as  follows :  Upon  a 
revolving  drum  was  fastened  a  sheet  of  paper  with  various  lines  of 
letters,  words  and  numbers  written  upon  it  with  a  type-writer; 
the  drum  was  in  a  horiiontal  position,  but  to  bring  the  letters  in  a 
vertical  position  and  to  have  them  pass  across  the  field  of  vision 
from  right  to  left  ( and  thus  be  read  from  left  to  right)  as  well  as  to 
have  hut  one  line,  or  rather  as  much  of  one  line  as  one  could  see.  In 
sight  at  any  one  time,  two  mirrors  were  appropriately  placed  at  the 
end  of  a  shallow  box,  through  which  the  subject  rt-ad.  A  fine  thread 
placed  in  front  of  one  of  these  mirrors  served  as  an  index,  the  sub- 
ject judging  what  letter  or  number  was  opposite  the  thread  when 
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IKe  bell  toanded  or  his  finger  received  the  Bbock.  Aa  before,  the 
dram  moTes  at  a  ooiutant  rate,  and  a  final  judgment  U  recorded 
attar  aeTera]  individual  obaervatioDa.  We  judged  always  to  the 
■amat  letter  or  number  ;  there  were  135  in  aline),  and  in  some  in- 
■tannes  we  attempted  iud^n^nts  between  or  upon  letters  or  spaoea, 
Uut  is,  to  the  nearest  naif  letter.  It  will  be  seen  that  a  letter  cor- 
responds to  31^  or  a  half -letter  to  H  .  We  used  12  different  linea; 
linee  I.  and  II.  were  continuous  words  from  a  story  for  children; 
tine  m.,  a  series  of  detached  monosrll&bic  words;  Une  IV.,  miscel- 
laaeons  numbers  between  20  and  100;  Une  V.,  the  numbers  in 
regnlar  order  from  aO  on;  Une  VI.,  the  numbers  advancing  by  7 
txom  la  to  100,  11  to  100,  13  to  100:  Uue  VTl.,  letters  of  the  alphabet 
1b  ehance  order;  Une  X'lII..  a  Une  of  verse;  Une  IX.,  ofprose;  Une 
JC,  the  same  Une  of  prose,  out  in  reversed  order;  line  XI.,  a  Une  of 
GcBinan;  line  XII.,  a  scale  of  short  uniform  marks  with  eveiy  fifth 
■Mrk  heavier  and  numbered  to  correspond  exactly  with  the  divided 
circle  with  the  rotatine  index. 

Let  UA  consider  line  XII.  first,  as  that  allows  of  most  direct  oora- 
parison  with  former  resrolts.  with  this  method  of  judging  a  much 
alower  rate  is  neceeaary:  the  circle  is  much  smaUer,  aboat  4  inches 
in  diameter;  it  is  more  olfficult  to  read  the  Unee  while  in  motion, 
and  a  smaller  portion  of  the  circle  is  \islble  at  any  one  time. 

With  the  bell  our  results  are  : 
Bate,    1   in20to»9.    1   in34to2Se.  l^inS8to429.   1  76 

Error.       —27.6  a  — ao.7  e  — S3.8  fl  ( obaervatioiM. 

With  the  electric  shock,  the  results  are : 
Bate,    l-inaOto24ff.    !"> in 34 to 28 <'.    l^inaatoCOff.  \  60 

BiTor,        — 50.7  ft  —33.2 "  — &4.4  e  i  obeervations. 

The  great  variabiUty  of  the  results  is  again  a  striking  factor, 
though  they  are  almost  uniformly  negative.  There  is  no  definite 
connection  sugKeeted  between  r^ite  and  error,  and  the  error  is  dif- 
ferent with  thebell  and  with  the  shock. 

The  other  eleven  Unee  were  arranged  to  furnish  material  for  the 
aitudy  of  the  effect  of  the  dUhkreni  kinds  of  visual  series  upon  the 
r  «iTor.    Most  of  the  observations  were,  therefore,  made  with  one 
l^ate  of  speed,  about  1- in  30  ff.    If  wedi\ide  the  Unes  into  those  con- 
'  tainiog  continuous  words,  I.,  II.,  VIU.,  IX.,  XI.,  thoae  containing 
:  detached  wordi»  or  letters,  Itl.,  vH.,  X.,  and  those  ooataining  nom- 
I  bers,  we  find  as  the  eeneral  average  error  of  the  first  set  -f-2.2(T,  of 
[the  second  -f-7.0  c-,  of  the  third.  0.0  ^.    There  is  no  difference  of  note 
i  the  results  of  beU  ana  shock.    The  small  error  and  great 
lirariabOitv  of  the  results  are  again  the  marked  characteristics;    the 
^Averages  ^ave  thus  Uttle  significance.      But  one  farther  result  ia 
-worthy  of  notice.    If,  instead  of  recording  simply  the  final  judg- 
ment.'we  record  aU  the  individual  answers  and  eater  their  average 
■  a  result,  then  the  error  aeems  to  be  larger:  we  can  make  such  a 
^mpartson  for  the  *^  shock-stimuli,"  though  the  two  sets  of  reeolte 
w«re  not  taken  at  the  same  rate  ^  the  '■*■  average  **  iudgments  being  at 
aboot  half  as  rapid  a  rate  as  the  '^'  final "  ones).    In  the  first  casethe 
,  .average  error  is  4.1  .<  and  in  the  second  case  35.7  o.     Attention  is 
l^ain  directed  to  the  provisional  character  of  the  results  through- 
Dot,  and  to  the  fact  that  our  main  ob^cts  are  the  analysis  of  the 
bictors    involved    in    these    obeervations,   the    indication    of    the 
^dependence  of  the  results  upon  method,  apparatus  and  mode  of 
[aagment,  and  the  recording  of  the  abeence  of  agreement  of  oar 
provisional  reeolti  vith  those  obtained  by  other  observers. 
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The  Pbycho-physic  Series  Applied  to  Lifted  Weights. 

with  the  ftosfiitADCA  or  Walter  D.  Brown. 

The  method  of  the  psyoho-physio  series  presents  to  the  subject  a 
r&nf^e  of  sensation  Intensities— usually  successively  one  at  a  time — 
and  requirert  him  t-o  lussign  each  senHfi-impreHHion  to  one  of  a  given 
number  of  divisions  or  magnitudes.  By  this  method  we  may  com- 
pare the  assigned  magnitudes  of  the  stars  with  their  photometric 
Latensities  and  determine  whether  the  subjectively  equal  different 
magnitudes  (arithmetical  series)  correspond  to  a  similar  objective 
series  or — as  the  psycho-physic  law  demands — to  a  series  of  equal 
ratios  (geometrical  series).  In  former  contributions  (Vol.  I.  pp. 
112-127,  Vol.  III.  pp.  44-79,  Vol.  IV.  pp.  213-219)  the  close  corre- 
spondence of  estimated  star-magnitudes  with  the  law  was  shown, 
and  the  method  applied  with  varying  results  to  sensations  of  visual 
and  tactual  expression,  to  the  time-sense  and  to  the  motor-sense. 
A  comparison  of  all  the  results  suggest-ed  the  generalization  that 
the  law  probably  holds  of  sensations  that  are  appreciated  en  mojise. 
without  conceiving  them  as  divided  into  onits,  on  a  general 
unanalyzed  impression. 

Our  present  study  applies  this  method  to  the  sensations  obtained 
in  lifting  weights  in  tne  palm  of  the  hand,  and  this  includes  the 
sense  of  muscular  contraction  as  well  as  the  pressure -sense  of  the 
palm.  Sixty  weights  were  prepared,  the  lightest  weighing  12  grms. 
and  the  heaviest  795  grms.;  the  intermediate  weights  corresponded 
to  the  average  of  an  arithmetical  and  geometrii^Ll  series  inserted 
between  these  limits;  in  this  way  the  selection  of  weights,  while 
from  the  subject's  point  of  view  essentially  a  matter  of  chance, 
favored  one  result  no  more  than  the  other.  A  set  consisted  of  60 
observations,  each  weight  being  assigned  once  to  a  magnitude.  The 
subject,  without  distinctly  seeing  the  weight,  lifted  it  up  and  down 
in  his  right  hand  and  aasigned  it  according  to  hia  sensations,  to  one 
of  six  magnitudes  or  clajuses.  The  lightest  weights  were  grouped 
as  Class  I.,  the  heaviest  VI.  The  order  of  the  weights  was  determined 
by  chance.  The  weights  were  made  bv  packing  cylindrical  boxes 
sj"  high  and  lA"  in  diameter  with  lea<!en  discs  cut  to  fit  the  inside 
of  the  box  and  supplemented  by  Mi  discs,  cotton  and  shot;  the 
weight  was  equally  distributed  throughout  the  box  and  were  all 
alike  in  appearance,  being  marked  by  a  letter  on  the  bottom.  Two 
sets  ( 120  judgments)  were  taken  upon  seven  subjects  and  four  sets 
(240  judgments)  upon  three  subjects.  The  average  weight  in 
grammes  and  the  results  of  all  the  weights  assigned  to  each  of 
the  six  magnitudes  or  compartments  I.,  II.,  III.,  IV.,  V.  and  VI. 
by  each  of  the  new  subjects  is  given  in  the  following  table,  the  last 
line  giving  the  average  of  all : 
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No. 

I 

NoJ  n 

1 

No. 

in 

No. 

IV 

No. 

V 

No. 

VI 

No, 

4,  H.  T. 

130 

39.4 

23  103.3 

88 

176.4 

14 

249.2 

14 

870.1 

18 

619.4 

» 

F.  8. 

120  43.9    23 

92.8 

23  ;i78.9 

16  257.2 

14  400.8   21 

640.4 

88 

J.  H.  D. 

130  2.5.8    13 

71,2 

17 

148.0 

28  1286.0 

22  438.5    20 

664.3 

S9 

F.  B.  B. 

120-27.3    14 

74.6 

19 

131.6 

18 

240.4 

24  391.8   21 

640.2 

M 

E.  P.   S. 

120l23.6|  19 

91.1 

20  ;i81.6 

38^23.4 

17  461.7    19 

696.2 

IT 

0.  M.  R. 

130i34.5    20 

97.6 

23  1170.7 

18  086^ 

23  433.9    15 

660.0|  21 

E.  T.   J. 

120|40.5   26 

127.8 

29  1239.3 

90 

369.2 

16  626.2    14 

676.l|  15 

O.W.M. 

24027.0    30 

58.0    41  1148.2 

39 

232.6 

36  370.2   46 

«M.3   49 

W.  D,  B. 

240  29.6 

30 

75.81  34 

145.1 

46 

2.'>6..S 

44  408.91  40 

648.8   4« 

J.  J. 

240 

28.2 

30 

76.2 

30 

161.4 

47 

266.1 

45 

422.6J  28 

620.1   61 

Average 

IMO 

32.0 

238 

86.8 

268 

166.8 

274 

276.6 

256 

1 
422.5  241 

648.6  294 

1 

In  the  oext  table  are  given  for  each  tiubject,  in  the  upper  line,  the 
suooe8flive  diJTerence* ;  in  the  lower  line,  the  BQccessfve  rcrioi  be- 
tween the  average  weights  of  neij^h  boring  magnitudes;  In  the  last 
three  columns  are  found  the  averages  of  these  differences  and  of 
these  ratios*  the  average  deviation  of  the  several  differences  and 
of  the  ratios  from  their  mean  (expresBed  in  percentage),  and  the 
ratios  of  these  percentages  of  deviation  to  one  another.  In  the 
lowest  lines  of  tne  table,  similar  results  are  given  for  the  general 
average  of  all. 
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The  general  result  is  indicated  in  the  last  entry  In  the  column  of 
ratios;  the  approximation  to  a  geometrical  series  is,  on  the  average^ 
tuffice  OB  ctoM  as  to  an  arithmetical  aertet;  to  this  extent  the  psycho- 
phj^ic  law  i»  followed. 

Passing  to  the  individual  resnlte,  it  is  seen  that  all  the  individuals, 
with  one  exception  (E.  T.  J.Mi  favor  the  geometric  series,  and  or 
these  nine,  six  approximate  it  more  closely  than  the  general  result. 
If  we  omit  the  one  divergent  record,  the  general  deviation  from  an 
arithmetical  series  becomes  43.4%;  from  a  geometrical  series,  17.8%, 
and  their  ratio  as  1:  2.44.    We  have,  then,  a  coarsely  approximate 

Seometric  series,  but  one  which  presumably  is  fairly  constant  In 
ifferent  individuals. 

In  the  application  of  the  method  of  the  psychophysic  series  to  the 
time-sense,  it  was  found  that  the  first  set  of  those  subjects  upon 
whom  more  than  one  set  was  taken,  conformed  much  more  closely 
to  a  geometrical  series  than  did  the  following  ones.  The  same  is 
troe  of  only  one  of  the  three  subjects  who  contributed  two  sets  to 
tho  present  study.  For  W.  D.  B.  the  ratio  of  approximation  to  a 
geometrical  series  to  that  of  an  arithmetical  series,  as  In  his  Qrst 
set,  1:  6.27;  in  his  second  set,  1:  1.60;  in  the  two  combined,  1:  2.86; 
for  G.  W.  M.  these  ratios  are  1:  2.83;  1:  2.42;  and  1:  2.97;  for  J.  J., 
1:  1.63;  1:  1.90;  and  1:  2.17.  This  woold  indicate  that  practice  has 
less  tendency  to  change  the  method  of  judging  lifted  weights  than 
of  time-intervals;  in  the  latter  case  the  approximation  to  ageometrio 
serieH  is  much  closer  than  in  the  former. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  deviation  from  a  geometric  series 
proceeds,  not  in  a  hap -hazard  way,  but  exhibits  a  fairly  definite  and 
constant  tendency.  The  ratio  between  the  average  weights  of 
neighboring  magnitudes  is  not  a  conHtant,  but  decreases  by  smaller 
and  smaller  steps,  and  thus  approaches  a  constant.  The  unusually 
high  ratio  between  the  classes  or  magnitudes,  I. -11.  is  a  common 
characteristic  of  such  results  (see  this  Journal,  Vol.  I.  p.  123,  Vol. 
rv.  p.  216)  and  is  in  large  measure  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that 
the  number  andaverage  weight  of  observations  falling  in  Class  I.  are 
affected  by  there  being  no  class  smaller  than  T,  to  which  doubtful 
judgments  might  be  asttigned.  The  decline  of  the  ratios  was  in  the 
case  of  the  star- magnitudes  oxpreKsed  by  an  empirical  formula, 
making  the  ratio  a  constant  multiplied  by  a  constant  times  the 
excess  of  the  magnitude^  above  a  given  magnitude.  The  ratio  is 
expressed,  not  by  a  straight  line,  as  it  would  oe  if  it  were  a  constant, 
but  by  a  line  Inclined  to  the  horizontal  at  a  slight  angle.  A  similar 
inclination,  though  not  a  constant  one,  is  suggested  by  the  present 
results. 

The  suggestions  offered  in  former  applications  of  this  method  are 
entirely  corroborated  by  the  present  study;  the  tendency  to  have 
equal  ratios  of  objective  stimuli  correspond  to  equal  sensation- 
differences  is  strong  and  natural  in  such  types  of  sensation  aa  are 
estimated  grossly  and  from  an  irapressionist  point  of  view,  without 
reducing  them  to  units  or  conoeiving  them  as  thus  reduced.  We 
are  auite  likely  to  gauge  weighte  by  an  unanalyzed  feeling  of  effort, 
whicn  we  do  not  tend  to  reduce  to  pounds  and  ounces,  and  this  is 
the  natural  basis  of  the  pBVchophyaic  law.  We  reserve  for  a  future 
contribution  the  general  discussion  of  all  the  results  thus  far  ob- 
taiuod  in  the  application  of  the  method  of  the  psychophysic  series 
to  various  types  of  sensation. 
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fifTATISTICS  OP  "UNCONSCIOUS  CEREBRATION.*' 

Bt  Cbarlss  U.  CHitD,  Wc«l«yaD  UolTenttj. 


The  present  article  is  an  attempt  to  give  in  a  statistical  form  the 
resuItB  obtained  from  a  set  of  queetions  on  ^'  Unconecious  Cerebra- 
tion.'*  These  queHtiona  were  flxHt  issued  by  Mr.  Francis  Speir,  Jr., 
[of  South  Oranee,  N.  J.,  and  a  part  of  the  results  of  his  investigation 
I  were  published  in  the  Papular  Science  Monthly ^  Vol.  32,  p.  657,  under 
the  title,  "TTie  Antechamber  of  CoTisciottsnesa."  In  order  to  the  con- 
tinuitv  of  the  inquiry  it  seemed  best  to  re-issue  the  same  set  of 
anestions,  and  these  Mr.  Speir  very  kindly  furnished,  together  with 
tne  answers  which  had  been  returned  to  him.  These  answers  were 
mostly  from  students  of  various  colleges,  and  from  persons  in  pro- 
fessional life.  To  these  were  added  about  a  hundred  more,  all  of 
college  students,  making  the  whole  number  of  answers  two  hun- 
dred. Theae  hitt-er  were  collected  by  Professor  A.  C.  Armstrong,  Jr., 
Of  Wesleyan  Tniversit^v,  under  whose  direction  the  present  inves- 
tigation has  been  earned  out.  From  these  answers  the  statistics 
have  been  compiled,  first,  in  general,  with  no  regard  to  sex  or  age 
or  Other  conditions;  then  the  sexes  were  separated  and  the  per- 
centages for  each  were  obtained;  and  third,  the  percentages  were 
computed  for  the  different  ages. 

In  the  two  hundred  papers  there  are  one  hundred  and  fifty-one 
from  men  and  forty-nuie  from  w*omen.  As  regards  age,  the  great- 
er portion  of  the  persons  answering  are  between  twenty  and 
thirty  years,  and  more  of  these  are  under  twenty- five  years  than 
Above.  As  tne  papers  naturally  fell  into  several  divisions  accord- 
ing to  age,  it  seemed  advisable  to  separate  them  as  follows:  first, 
those  under  twenty-five  vearsj  second,  those  between  twenty -five 
and  thirty  years;  and  third,  those  over  thirty  years  of  age.  The 
number  of  persons  in  each  olvision  is  as  follows:  ninety  are  under 
twenty-five,  thirty-two  are  between  twenty-five  and  thirty,  and 
lorty-one  are  over  thirty,  besides  which  there  are  thirty-seven  who 
do  not  give  their  ages. 

Before  giving  the  statistics  a  few  words  of  explanation  may  be 
necessary.  E»sh  question  is  given  separately,  and  following  it  are 
the  percentages,  together  with  any  examples  or  remarks.  A  part 
of  the  examples  quoted  here  are  from  the  papers  furnished  by  Mr. 
Speir  and  a  few  of  them  are  given  in  his  article;  the  others  are 
from  the  papers  collected  by  Professor  Armstrong.  In  explana- 
tion of  the  figures  it  may  be  said  here  that  in  the  tables  the  horizon- 
tal aeries  headed  "whole  number  answering,'*  those  answering 
"no"  and  ** indefinite"  have  been  computed  only  in  the  general 
division,  and,  when  it  is  not  otherwise  stated,  are  percentages  of  the 
whole  number  of  answers  returned,  1.  e.,  two  hundred.  The  figures 
in  the  different  divisions  headed  •*  men,"  '*  women,"  etc.,  are.  unless 
it  is  otherwise  stated,  percentages  of  the  number  of  persons  in  each 
division.  All  the  percentages  are  g^ven  as  whole  numbers,  fractions 
of  one  per  cent,  being  discarded.  This  sometimes  causes  a  slight 
apparent  discrepancy,  as,  for  example,  that  noted  below  imder  the 
• 


flrat  question.  With  this  explanation  and  the  notes  given  with  each 
table,  the  figures  will  doubtless  be  clear.  Only  a  part  of  the  questiooB 
are  given  in  tabular  form,  as  U  was  unnecessair  to  give  all  the 
figures  in  every  cose.  In  the  questions  as  given  below  the  original 
order  has  been  somewhat  changed,  and  some  portions,  as  well  as 
some  entire  questions,  which  elicited  answers  of  no  essential  value 
to  the  subject,  have  been  omitted.  The  questions  omitted  are 
those  numbered  I.,  V.  and  XI.  in  Mr.  Speir^s  original  list.  In  other 
respectfl  our  list  is  identical  with  the  original. 

QUEBTioN  I.  1.  When  you  are  unable  to  recall  the  name  of 
something  wanted  and  you  say,  ^*  Never  mind,  it  will  occur  to  mei*' 
are  you  conscious  of  any  effort  of  searching  after  it? 

2.  When  you  are,  do  you  feel  some  trouble  or  weight  in  your 
effort? 

3a.  Does  the  idea  ever  seem  to  have  come  back  spontaneonaly 
without  being  suggested  by  any  perceived  association  of  ideas? 

6.    Does  such  recovery  of  the  lost  idea  ever  come  daring  sleep? 

c.  Does  such  recovery  come  after  sleep  ? 

d.  Please  give  examples  from  your  own  experience,  illnstratLiig 
fully- 


1 

2 

3a 

b 

t 

Whole   number  an- 
swering. 

93 

81 

92 

86 

8S 

Those  answering  no. 

21 

12 

11 

68 

31 

Indefinite. 

0 

0 

0 

4 

6 

Yes. 

Tes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Ym. 

Oeneral. 

72 

68 

81 

17 

67 

Men. 

72 

68 

77 

18 

60 

Women. 

73 

67 

84 

16 

64 

Under  25  years. 

72 

72 

79 

10 

51 

Between  25  and    30 

years. 

78 

66 

84 

S3 

M 

Above  30  years. 

66 

61 

71 

21 

65 

In  the  first  two  columns  there  is  an  apparent  discrepancy  due  to 
disregarding  fractions  of  one  per  cent.  In  the  first  column 
the  geuerul  percentage  is  72,  that  of  the  men  72.  while  that  of  the 
women  is  not,  as  the  general  percentage  would  seem  to  indicate, 
72,  but  73.  The  same  variation  is  seen  in  the  second  column.  The 
perceutagee  in  the  vertical  columns  under  b  and  c,  uith  the  ex- 
ception of  the  first  three  in  each  column,  are  percentages  of  the 
number  of  those  in  each  division  who  answer  3a  afllrmatively. 

In  the  answers  to  1  there  is  little  variation  except  in  the  last  two 
divisions.  Those  between  twenty-five  and  thirty  show  a  distinct 
rise,  and  those  above  thirty  a  fall  in  their  percentage.    Under  9 
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thoee  under  twenty- five  are  above  the  general  percentage,  those 
between  twenty- five  and  thirty  somewhat  below,  and  those  above 
thirty  8tUl  further  below.  In  3a  the  women  show  a  higher  per- 
centage than  the  men,  and  here  there  is  again  the  distinct  rise 
between  twenty-five  and  thirty,  while  those  above  thirty  are  con- 
siderably below  those  under  twenty-five.  Under  6  a  somewhat 
larger  percentage  of  men  than  of  women  answer  affirmatively;  the 
percentage  of  those  between  twenty-five  and  thirty  is  about  double 
the  general  percentage,  while  that  of  those  under  twenty -five  is 
less  than  the  general  percentage.  In  c  also  the  percentage  of 
affirmative  answers  is  larger  among  the  men  than  among  the 
women.  Here  there  is  an  increase  in  the  percentage  of  affirmative 
answers  with  Increase  of  age. 

A  few  examples,  which  are  among  those  ^ven  in  the  papers  under 
the  general  suoject  of  the  spontaneous  recovery  of  iaeas,  may  bo 
interesting  and  are  given  below. 

1.  "This  morning  I  endeavored  to  recall  the  name  of  the  char- 
acters I  had  read  of  in  one  of  Scott^s  novels  the  night  before.  I 
could  remember  but  one,  and  then  only  with  much  effort.  During 
the  morning  I  was  unable  to  recall  any  other  character  by  name, 
although  constantly  endeavoring  to  do  so.  After  teaching  a'Sunday- 
school  class,  I  walked  home  in  the  afternoon  with  my  mother,  and, 
without  any  effort,  gave  not  only  the  names  of  the  principal  char- 
acters but  many  of  tlio  unimportant.  I  had  not  thought  of  the  work 
for  a  number  of  hours.'* 

2.  "  I  was  trying  to  think  of  the  name  of  a  book,  and  gave  it  up. 
About  half  an  liour  after,  I  was  talking  of  something  else  when.  ^ 
of  a  sudden,  I  blurted  out  the  name  without  any  conneious  volition 
on  my  part,  or  without  chinking  anything  about  the  book  at  all." 

3.  **1  have  tried  to  think  of  the  name  of  a  person  without  success 
In  the  evening,  and  the  next  morning  have  had  it  come  to  me  with- 
out any  connecting  ideas  at  all,  but  it  just  seemed  to  'pop*  into 
my  mind." 

4.  **I  was  telling  my  sister  of  a  young  lady,  but  I  could  not 
remember  her  name,  though  I  thought  I  knew  it.  At  last  I  had  to 
give  it  up,  and  after  a  while  forgot  all  about  it,  though  I  could  not 
at  first  force  mynelf  to  think  entirely  of  other  things.  For  a  time  T 
was  dimly  conscious  of  trying  to  remember.  The  next  morning  the 
name  suddenly  flashed  across  my  mind,  apparently  without  being 
auggt'sted  by  anything  ©lee." 

^utny  other  examples  are  given,  and  a  number  state  that  the 
phenomenon  is  of  very  frequent  occurrence.     Several  of  the  answers 

five  empirical  schemes  for  recalling  the  lout  ideas,  such  as  running 
hrough   the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  or  working  up  from  connected 
ldea«  to  the  one  required. 

QcrKflTiON  II.  1.  Can  you  wake  precisely  at  a  given  hour  deter- 
mined upon  before  going  to  sleep,  withoat  waking  up  many  times 
before  the  appointed  time? 

2.     If  you  can,  («  )  is  this  habitiml.  or  do  you  often  fail? 

6.     Are  you  conscious  before  waking  of  any  feeling  i  describe  it)? 

0.    Do  you  come  directly  from  oblivion  into  consctousness  ? 
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Y«i. 

BeMom 

fkfl. 

OfMD 

Ml. 

T«ft. 

Dinecir- 

On4- 

UAl||-. 

General 

69 

69 

35 

80 

64 

le 

Men 

62 

69 

28 

33 

66 

16 

Women 

51 

08 

12 

90 

80 

16 

Under  26 

68 

66 

83 

88 

62 

15 

Between  25-30 

47 

73 

20 

33 

60 

13 

Above  30 

61 

66 

12 

16 

64 

30 

Those  who  answer  1  are  ninety-one  per  cent,  of  the  whole  num- 
ber; those  answering  1  in  the  negative,  thirty-one  per  cent.:  those 
answering  indefinitely,  one  per  cent.  The  percentages  in  tue  first 
vertical  column  are  computed  on  the  whole  number  in  each  divi- 
sion. The  percentages  in  the  other  five  columns  are  computed  on 
the  number  of  those  in  each  division  who  answer  1  in  the  afltan- 
ative. 

As  regards  the  general  percentages,  the  table  shows  that  fifty- 
nine  per  cent,  of  those  sending  in  papers  possess  the  power  of 
waking  at  a  given  time  without  being  distiu-bed  before.  About 
two-thirds  of  these  seldom  or  never  fail  in  their  attempt.  Only 
about  a  third  of  them  are  conscious  of  any  feeling  as  they  wake, 
and  about  two-thirds  wake  direotlv.  In  the  other  diviBion  the  im- 
portant points  appear  to  be  as  follows:  A  smaller  percentage  of 
women  tnan  of  men  possess  the  power  of  waking  at  a  given  time. 
Those  of  both  sexes  between  twenty -five  and  thirty  years  are  alao 
far  below  the  general  percentage  hi  the  possession  of  this  power. 
Those  under  twenty-five  are  above  and  those  over  thirty  are  about 
equal  to  the  general  percentage.  There  is  a  distinct  decrease  with 
increasing  age  in  the  percentage  of  those  who  often  fall  In  their 
attempt  to  wake  at  a  given  time,  A  smaller  percentage  of  women 
than  of  men  wake  with  any  special  feeling,  and  those  above  thirty 
only  about  half  as  often  ae  those  below.  A  very  large  percentage 
of  women  wake  directly,  while  men  are  rather  below  tne  general 
percentage.  A  larger  proportion  of  persons  above  thirty  than  of 
those  below  wake  gradually.  The  feeling  of  which  some  are  con- 
scious on  waking  is  variously  described,  but  is  in  nearly  all  cases  a 
troubled  feeling,  as  some  describe  it,  "a  feeling  that  I  must  wake," 
"that  something  must  be  done,"  "that  it  is  time  to  get  up,"  etc.  In 
answering  c  some  of  those  who  say  they  wake  directly  have  a  very 
distinct  feeling  at  the  time  of  waking,  so  that  b  and  c  are  not 
mutually  exclusive. 

A  few  of  the  examples  given  are  Quoted. 

1.  "Tes,  at  an  earlv  or  unusual  nour,  by  repeating  the  time  to 
myself  onoe  or  twice  before  going  to  sleep.  I  seldom  wake  before 
the  hour  determined  upon  and  never  fail  then." 

2.  "I  was  intrusted  by  the  attending  physician  with  the  admin- 
istering of  medicine  to  my  wife,  who  was  Very  dangerously  ill.  It 
was  of  the  greatest  importance  that  a  certain  medicine  should  be 
given  every  two  hours  as  exactly  as  possible.  I  am  an  extraor- 
dinarily sound  sleeper,  but  for  aix  weeks  I  woke  up  every  two  hoare 
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methodicallv,  and  never  missed  giving  the  medicine.  I  always 
came  dLrcctlv  from  oblivion  into  coneciousneBS.  I  was  as  exact  and 
methodical  aurixig  the  ^st  few  nights  as  at  the  last.'' 

3.  '*I  have  never  overslept  when  my  mind  was  charged  before 
retiring." 

4.  ^t  can  always  wake  at  any  hour  I  desire,  usually  a  few  minutes 
before." 

6.  '^Always  can  wake  just  five  minutes  before  the  hour  at  which 
I  set  the  alarm." 

6.  "I  recall  one  Instance  more  remarkable  than  any  other  in  my 
own  case.  I  had  been  broken  of  my  rest  every  night  for  a  week  or 
ten  days,  and  one  evening  retired  at  about  nine  o'clock,  giving 
directions  to  be  called  at  twelve  o'clock.  I  fell  asleep  at  once,  and 
slept  till  twelve  without  waking.  At  that  time  something  seemed 
to  tell  me  it  was  twelve  o'clock.  I  seemed  to  come  from  perfect 
oblivion  to  perfect  consciousness.  I  rose  and  dressed  just  as  the 
clock  struck  twelve.  I  was  under  the  impression  that  some  one  had 
called  me,  and  was  surprised  to  learn  that  no  one  had  spoken  to  me. 

QuBsnoN  III.  1.  When  perplexed  at  your  progress  in  any  work 
( mathematicaL  professional,  Uterazy,  chess,  puzzles,  etc.).  have  you 
ever  left  it  unnnished  and  turned  your  attention  to  other  tnings,  and 
after  some  time,  on  voluntarily  returning  to  it,  have  found  yourself 
able  at  once  to  satisfactorily  master  it? 

2.    If  you  have,  please  give  instances. 

The  answers  to  the  first  part  are  as  follows:  Ninety  per  cent, 
answer  the  question,  seventy-seven  per  cent,  affirmatively  and 
twelve  per  cent,  negatively.  Of  the  men  seventy-seven  per  cent, 
answer  aOlrmaUvely,  while  the  percentage  in  the  case  of  the  women 
is  eighty.  Those  under  twenty-flve  show  a  percentage  of  eighty- 
four  answering  affirmatively,  those  between  twenty-flve  and 
thirty,  eighty-one,  and  those  above  thirty  only  seventy-three, 
a  distinct  decrease  with  increase  of  age.  About  sixty-four  per 
cent,  of  those  answering  are  able  to  give  examples  of  such  an 
experience,  while  many  others  say  they  are  sure  they  have  ob- 
served something  similar,  but  cannot  recall  instances. 

A  large  number  of  the  examples  given  relate  to  mathematics,  a 
considerable  number  to  the  translation  of  foreign  languages,  and 
some  to  other  work,  such  as  essays,  puzzles,  etc.  Some  of  the  exam- 
ples given  will  serve  as  illustrations: 

1.  "Often  while  playing  chess  or  working  an  example  I  have  not 
mcoeeded  well.  On  returning  after  having  left  it  for  a  while,  what 
was  difficult  before  seemed  now  very  easy." 

2.  "In  working  mathematical  examples  in  the  evening  I  some- 
times *get  stuck.'  I  leave  it  over  night  and  take  it  up  in  tne  morn- 
ing, una  I  often  get  the  answer  immediately.  So  In  translation  I 
flna  passages  that  I  cannot  get  ont.  I  study  on  them  for  a  while  and 
then  leave  them  for  several  hours,  or  better  sometimes  days,  and  I 
can  get  them  clearly." 

8.  "In  writing  music  I  often  get  to  a  stumbling-block,  and  try 
vainly  to  search  for  a  chord  or  bar  of  music,  but  cannot  find  the 
thing  I  want.  When  it  gets  me  very  excited  I  leave  it  and  go  for  a 
walk,  and  on  coming  back  to  work,  I  will  most  likely  be  able  to 
write  it  out  at  once,  seemingly  without  any  work  on  my  part;  it  is 
all  ready  for  me  to  put  down.  \  have  frequently  had  the  exnerlence." 

4.  "  I  have  come  across  a  sentence  that  was  particularly  difflonlt 
In  some  Latin  book  I  was  reading,  and  have  been  unable  to  trans- 
late it.  I  have  then  turned  my  attention  to  abstruse  problems  in 
mathematics,  and  worked  for  some  time.    On  returning  to  the 
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Latin  I  have  often  found  it  qnite  simple,  and  have  eometimea 
translated  it  at  sight." 

QuKi^rnos  IV.  1.  During  sleep  have  you  ever  pursued  a  logtoal, 
oonnoot-^d  train  of  thought,  upon  some  topic  or  problem,  in  which 
you  have  reached  some  conclusion,  and  the  steps  and  oondnaion 
of  which  you  have  remembered  on  awakening? 

3.  Ounng  a  half  sleep? 

S.  If  you  have,  how  does  the  result  appear  when  measnred  by 
yournofmal  standard  of  day -time  mental  activity,  with  regard  to 
accuracy ,  etc.? 

4.  rieaso  eive  examples  illustrating  your  meaning  in  foil. 
Thegeneru  answers  are  as  follows:  Xinety-threeper  cent,  answer 

theflntt  section  of  the  question,  fifty -nine  per  cent,  have  had  or 
n^call  no  such  experience,  while  thirty -one  per  cent  answer  alltnna* 
tively.  The  second  ejection  is  answered  by  eighty-two  peToent.f 
flfty-foiu*  per  cent,  in  the  negative,  and  twenty -four  per  cent,  in 
the  afllmiative.  Seventeen  |>er  cent,  state  that  the  resulta  ^ipear 
about  as  ):vx^i  or  better  than  those  reached  in  waking  life,  wbUe 
eighteen  |v?r  cent,  reach  conclusions  which  are  far  leas  accurate  or 
al^urd. 

In  the  other  divisions  thet^  is  little  variation,  so  it  is  unneoeasary 
io  give  all  the  Acuree.  There  are.  however,  one  or  two  pcrfnts 
worthy  of  note.  Only  twelve  per  oe«.  of  the  women  remember 
haviv^jT  a:*^-  l»>gioaI  or  oor.neoteoi  train  of  thought  in  a  half  sleep, 
be;  the  ^neral  j'^Tv^r.ta^e  i*  xwit.>e  a«  larce.    The  low  per>oentage 

tbat  a 


*\i  liSe  wvraeu  here  ciay  be  oonnecie^  wi:h  tbe  fact 
UkT^  ivroirr.ta^  v^f  w«>~ien  wake  dire^^^y.  as  was  shown  in  this 
K>uw>'  wvtior.  *>f  :>.e  cewrsi  ^uett^cn.  Oi  ^be  either  hazad.  twentr- 
KviT  ivrwr.t.  *>f  the  wvrae::  t>mc>.  tvsc^  w*u:-i  ar*  as  ietast  faizW 
akV'.;;raie«  5^.^  Nfir^  «o:»ewh*3  alw#  \iM  ipeaeral  pefvenage.  whica 
»  sewrtif^-j:  T^  iv.r\.vr.tju^f*  c?  ^ise  *ii**re*J  a^p:»  5o  ao?E  vary  tar 
r>.^T  w.^>.  aiv  rv^MjLr'.iN  ^"rii  :.'he  ^r*rC  T^r^sf-ra^iMv  azjd  ar«  not 

s^».>^  »  ^.*  \jt^  r  "^A-'  V,:  f.^-.v^*. ?!>.•*#  '.z  *l'i»?T  :c  -jz  i  half  *j?ec»:  tae 

aaw^Tw. 

-    ^»i^•i'  v.'**.**^*   A   jTi^TJv    .*:    •>•?«*    -T    ITT   *:.*^-      r^  gasB# 
i»Wi7?^.   .T  t:^    i^-^v  :*:    >?  ??:-'-?.'>    *vTr.Tit#.Trf*i     Iz  ii>f  mrrszajT  K 

^h*,'  *"»v^-  Viiv^-A.'  i.^»w  far:*?       *    &  ^"r-?  ■»*-..♦  ':^nM  •Sfa'SinsZ 3a;ws 

i«f.t.    C^  *.W   u  fW.   i.KMlf  J.   i^rc    ,'      ,V»i:rw    JJii  >«it  ->'tr---r.j  ;£  .  ^ 

f.        *.  ttt"!*  s^'i  vw\v.:  w  >■*    *  Ti'*."*Stf''?t    .T   i-up**mi  ■▼^ra 
li  njiA.*i«»'Ji«i'  A,'  n."!**"?.  t.r»"    ij»-    r  ■■«>«;   "■»•<('   T.^ci*".  a3*i  "V"!*!*  ._ 

j-ii  iT^*"  :iu  -"^  .'i-*. o»i.'.r:  si'»--^.  TC.'-.'O   •:  if'V *!*.:'•  zi.'fbi'LTr-  * 

AiiviL.    ^^kjtfe    .w^.        ».;»;   icMtrvu    wiv?    ?>^^wnvw     n.*!'    'Hi^    ;i    "ih*  -mTfVCC 
ka\t    wi*».*-'N4»^  >»»v    ,»    «tl    -..^    ;t.v£*>->.      *r*Nf  ^tjv    nv/r^stuc  '   ¥T*itw  JOB 
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"  Two  years  before  I  had  exactly  the  same  experience  about  an 
equaUon  in  algebra  which  I  worked  out  correctly  in  sleep.'* 

5.  **  Have  worked  out  many  algebraic  or  geometrical  problems 
during  Bleep.  Have,  when  some  years  ago  in  Worcester  Academy, 
scanned  some  fifty  or  seventy-live  lines  of  Virgil  not  yet  translated, 
except  ten  or  fifteen  lines;  felt  tired,  went  to  bed,  in  sleep  accurate- 
ly translated  all  of  it,  and  remembered  it  on  waking," 

6    '^  One  evening  had  been  working  late  on  a  hard  geometry 

Froblem.  and  had  failed  to  solve  it.  The  next  morning  on  awaking 
remembered  having  dreamed  of  doing  it  and  of  obtaining  the  cor- 
rect solution.  I  immediately  went  over  the  solution  as  I  had  in  my 
dream,  and  found  my  reasoning  all  correct.  If  I  had  not  thought 
of  my  dream  immediately  on  waking  up  should  prohablj'  have  for- 
gotten my  solution,  for  it  was  oven  then  hard  to  recall  it." 

7.  **I  had  earnestly  been  trying  to  make  a  trial  balance  and  had 
at  last  left  off  working,  the  summary  of  the  Dr.  and  Cr.  sides  of  the 
account  sho^Hng  a  difference  of  £2  lOs.  Od.,  the  Dr.  side  being  so 
much  smaller.  The  error  I  had  not  found  on  Saturday  night  when 
I  left  the  counting-house.  On  this  same  Saturday  night  I  retired, 
feeling  nervous  and  angry  with  myself.  Some  time  in  the  night  I 
dreamed  thus:  1  was  seated  at  my  desk  in  the  counting-house  and 
in  a  ^ood  light;  everything  was  orderly  and  natural,  the  ledger 
lying  open  before  me.  I  was  looking  over  the  balance  of  the 
accounts  and  comparing  them  with  the  suma  in  the  trial  balance 
sheet.  Soon  I  came  to  a  small  account  having  a  debit  balance  of 
£2  10b.  Od.  I  looked  at  it,  called  myself  sundry  uncomplimentary 
Dames,  spoke  to  myself  In  a  deprecating  manner  of  my  own  eyes, 
and  at  last  pat  the  £2  lOs.  Od.  to  its  proper  side  of  the  trial  balance 
sheet,  shut  up  and  went  home.  Here  the  dream  abruptly  ended. 
I  arose  at  the  usual  Sunday  time,  dressed  carefully,  breakfasted, 
[irent  to  cull  on  some  young  ladv  friends,  and  to  go  to  church 
especially  with  one  of  them.  Suddenly  the  dream  dashed  on  my 
memory.  I  went  for  the  keys,  opened  the  office,  also  the  safe,  got 
the  ledger,  turned  to  the  folio  my  dream  indicated.  There  was  the 
I  account  wnose  balance  was  the  sum  wanted,  which  I  had  omitted 
'to  put  in  the  balance-sheet  where  it  was  now  put,  and  my  year's 
posting  proved  correct." 

QuEwnoN  V.  1.  Have  you  ever  been  oonscions  of  having  dis- 
covered something  new.  e.  g..  an  invention,  a  literary  or  poetical 
creation,  or  a  mathematical  solution,  etc.? 

2.  If  yes,  then  has  this  flashed  into  consciousness  in  the  form  of 
a  clear  conception? 

3.  How  many  instances  can  you  give? 

Seventy-two  per  cent,  answer  the  first  section  of  the  question, 
forty  per  cent,  negatively,  and  thirty-two  per  cent,  affirmatively. 
Of  those  answering  aflflrmatively,  aeventy-one  per  cent,  have  the 
idea  flash  into  consciousness  in  a  clear  and  distinct  form.  The  per- 
L^entages  of  both  sexes  are  like  the  general  percentages.  Twenty- 
height  per  cent,  of  those  under  twenty -five  years  of  age  think  they 
Ikave  made  such  a  discoven',  thirty -two  per  cent,  of  tnose  between 
twenty-five  and  thirty,  and  thirty-seven  per  cent,  of  those  above 
thirty.  Sixty-eight  per  cent,  of  those  under  twenty-flve  who  have 
made  such  a  discovery  state  that  It  came  as  a  clear  conception, 
teventy-five  per  cent,  of  those  between  twenty-flve  and  thirty  so 
■tate,  and  sixty  per  cent,  of  those  above  thirty. 

These  answers  show,  as  might  be  expected,  an  increase  In  the 
number  of  such  discoveries  with  increase  of  age.  The  percentages 
Of  those  who  answer  the  second  section  show  an  Increase  between 
twenty-flve   and  thirty,  while  above  thirty   the  percentage  falls 
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8.  **  Have  often  awaked  with  pait  of  an  eaa^  all  readj,  with  I 
a  letter  wholly  prepared;  onoe  or  twfee  with  a  few  Btanses  com-  | 
poaed  on  aabjectfl  that  I  had  endeavored  to  treat  in  rhyme,  once  or  I 
twice  alao  on  snbjecta  that  I  had  not  attempted  or  tbooghi  to  write  * 
upon  in  verse." 

4.  "  In  one  caae  I  wrote  a  long  piece  of  a  rather  satirical  charac- 
ter, in  easy  rhythm,  an  fast  aa  I  could  set  down  the  worda,  and  it 
needed  little  or  no  revision.  UBoally  I  am  diasadafled  with  my  first 
copies." 

Qmwnoic  VI.     1.    On  seeing  a  sight  ( e.  e-,  on  visiting  a  i 
place)  or  on  hearing  a  sound  (e.  g.,  yourself  or  another  making 
remark),  have  yon  ever  felt  that  you  had  under  previous  identic 
cJrcnmstanceB  experienced  the  same  before? 

3.    If  you  have,  then  give  instances. 

5.  Describe  any  general  feeling  that  accompanies  this  flash  of 
half  intelligence. 


1 

3 

Yea 

Describe  some  feeling. 

General 

m 

67 

Men 

M 

66 

Women 

71 

71 

Under  26 

W 

68 

Between  25  and  30 

41 

92 

Above  SO 

63 

50 

Eighty-eight  per  cent  answer  the  first  part  of  the    questioo 
twenty-soven  per  cent  anBwerin^  negatively,  and  fifty-nine  per  c 
affirmatively.    The  percentages  in  the  second  vertical  column  are 
oomputod  on  the  number  of  those  In  each  di>*ision  who  answer  1 
affirmatively. 

Afl  regards  the  first  part  of  the  question,  women  show  a  1 
percentage  in  the  affirmative  than  men.  Those  under  twenty-^ 
show  a  larger  percentage  than  any  other  age,  and  one  which  is 
above  the  general  percentage,  while  those  between  twenty-five  and 
thirty  show  a  much  smaller  percentage  than  any  other  age.  In  the 
third  section  the  women  again  show  a  higher  percentage  than  the 
men;  those  of  both  sexes  between  twenty-five  and  thirty  give  a 
very  high  percentage,  and  those  above  thirty  are  much  below  the 
general  percentage.  The  answers  to  this  section  vary  greatly  as 
regards  the  nature  of  the  accompanying  feeling.  Many  call  it  a 
feeling  of  annoyance,  perplexity  or  surprise.  Some  say  they  have 
almost  a  feeling  of  awe,  and  one  or  two  call  it  uncanny. 

Sixty-three  per  cent,  of  those  who  recall  such  an  experience  are 
able  to  give  examples.  The  greater  part  of  these  relate  to  sights  or 
sounds,!,  e.,  remarks,  etc.,  heard  or  scenes  visit-ed,  pictures  seen  and 
the  like.  Two  persons,  however,  state  that  they  have  had  this  ex- 
poriniice  in  connection  with  the  sense  of  smell,  but  do  not  give 
definite  examples.  A  few  of  the  instances  related  will  serve  to 
show  their  nature : 
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1.  *'I  have  parcliaaed  &  OhiDese  umbrella- stand  which  I  know  I 
never  poaaeased  before,  nor  can  I  recall  ever  having  seen  one  like 
it.     Yet  it  is  impo&sible  for  me  to  see  it  without  feeUng  that  I  have 


previously  owned  and  used  it.^' 
8.    "  Whe 


hen  driving  over  a  new  road  In  a  part,  of  the  country  whero 
1  had  never  been  before,  and  of  which  I  had  never  seen  pictures,  it 
seemed  as  though  I  had  been  over  it  before  under  perfectly  identi- 
cal circumstances." 

3.  "  On  meeting  strange  people,  a  veord  or  look  will  convince  me 
that  I  have  seen  the  same  thing  done  by  the  same  person  in  similar 
circumstances." 

'  4.    "  Sometimes  I  find  places  which  seem  to  be  places  I  have  seen 
before,  and  I  often  find  them  to  be  places  I  have  dreamed  about.'' 

QuBanoN  VII.     1.     Do  you  dream? 

2.  If  you  do,  then  (a)  ^ve  any  characteristic  peculiar  to  dream- 
ing on  the  right  side,  left  side  and  back. 

o.    Are  you  oonsoioos  of  a  moral  sense  during  sleep  ? 


^ 

^ 
N 


1 

Sa 

b 

Whole  number  answering 
Those  answering  no 
Indefinite 

96 
2 
0 

79 
26 
22 

78 

24 

6 

Yes 

More  or  worse 
on  back 

Tes 

General 

Men 

Women 

Under  25 

Between  25  and  30 

Above  ao 

94 
OS 
04 
06 
87 
86 

81 

80. 
26 
60 
20 

48 

46  • 
64 
47 
67 
43 

All  the  percentages  in  the  second  and  third  vertical  columns  of 
flgores  are  computed  on  the  number  of  those  answering  the  first 
section  of  the  question  affirmatively.  The  first  four  in  each  column 
are  computed  on  the  number  in  the  general  division  answering  1 
affirmatively,  and  the  other  five  on  the  number  answering  in  each 
division  respectively,  the  first  section  aflarmatively. 

The  sexes  show  no  appreciable  variation  from  the  general  per- 
centage in  the  first  section.  The  second  section  shows  that  the 
dreams  of  women  are  more  affected  by  ponition  than  those  of  men, 
and  the  third  section  shows  that  a  larger  percentage  of  women  than 
of  men  are  conscious  of  a  moral  sense  when  dreaming.  In  the 
answers  from  those  of  different  ages,  there  is  a  continuous  decrease 
with  Increasing  age  in  the  number  of  those  who  dream.  Those 
under  twenty-nve  are  least  affected  by  position.  Those  over  thirty 
show  a  somewhat  higher  percentage,  and  those  between  twenty- 
five  and  thirty  give  a  percentage  nearly  double  that  of  the  other 
two  divisions.  Again,  in  the  answers  to  the  third  section  of  the 
questions^  there  are  more  between  twenty-five  and  thirty  who  are 
oonsoloiu  of  a  moral  sense  than  in  any  other  division,  while  the 
peroentage  of  those  over  thirty  years  of  age  is  the  lowest  of  all. 


^V'f«» 
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Beeides  these  ansvers,  two  pereonfi  state  that  their  dreams  ar« 
onpleasant  when  they  sleep  on  the  left  side  aa  well  as  when  on 
the  back,  and  one  person  says  he  dreams  less  when  lying  on  the 
back  than  in  any  other  position.  Two  others  answer  that  any  an- 
nsaal  or  cramped  position  seems  to  produce  disagreeable  dreams. 

QuKemoN  VIII.    l.    Do  you  talk  m  jour  sleep? 

2.    If  yon  do,  answer  from  your  family  report: 

a.  Are  you  able  (if  accosted  when  so  talking)  to  answer  intelli- 
gently quebtions  put  to  you?  If  yes,  then  (.b)  do  you  answer  any 
Snestions,  or  only  queauons  on  the  subject  that  you  are  talking 
bout? 


1 

2a 

6 

6 

Tm 

Tee 

Any 

Only  on  subjec* 

General 

40 

a? 

27 

43 

Men 

«1 

32 

25 

66 

Women 

87 

50 

80 

80 

Under  26 

58 

42 

Between  25  and  30 

19 

17 

Above  30 

19 

37 

Eighty- nine 

.PI'. 

cent. 

of 

the  whole 

!  number 

answer  the  first 

section,  forty-eight  per  cent,  negatively,  and  forty  percent,  afflrma 
tively.  The  percentages  in  the  first  column  are  computed  on  the 
number  of  persons  in  each  division;  those  in  the  column  beaded  2a 
on  the  numoer  in  each  division  who  answer  1  aflBrmatively,  and  the 
two  columns  under  b  on  the  number  in  each  division  who  answer 
2a  aflHrmatively. 

The  flgures  show  that  a  rather  larger  proportion  of  men  than  of 
women  talk  in  their  sleep,  while  the  percentage  of  women  who 
answer  questions  when  asleep  is  much  larger  tlian  that  of  the  men. 
About  twice  as  many  men  answer  only  on  the  subject  concerning 
which  they  are  talking,  as  on  any  subject,  but  with  the  women  the 
percentage  of  those  who  answer  on  any  Hubject  exceeds  the  other. 
The  percentage  of  those  who  talk  in  their  sleep  is  much  higher 
among  those  under  twenty-five  than  among  those  above.  In  the 
ability  to  answer  questions,  those  under  twenty-five  stand  highest 
and  those  between  twenty-five  and  thirty  the  lowest.  The  figures 
under  6  are  not  given  for  the  different  ages,  as  they  show  no  special 
variation  from  the  general  percentage. 

The  existence  of  phenomena  like  the  above  has  long  been  admit- 
ted by  psychologists.  Sir  William  Hamilton,  to  go  no  further  back. 
In  Lecture  XVIU.  of  his  Ijcctures  on  Metaphysics,  collected  and 
discossod  a  number  of  examples  of  them;  and  Carpenter,  in  his 
Jf«nta2  Fliysiology,  also  devotes  a  chapter  to  the  subject.  These 
examples  and  discussions,  unscientific  though  some  of  them  were, 
led  tne  way  to  further  investigation,  and  are  abundantly  con- 
firmed by  later  works  on  the  subject.  Tiiat  there  is  a  field  of  mental 
or  cerebral  activity  which  Lies  without  the  limita  of  conscioas- 
ness,  is  regarded  as  an  established  fact.  This  paper  has  attempted 
to  show  the  relative  frequency  of  the  phenomena  involved  in  tlUA 
"unconscious  cerebration,"  and  the  results  reached  give  an  ex- 
perimental verification  of  the  psychological  principles  which  others 
nave  maintained.  The  general  sources  of  error  In  statistics  of  this 
nature  are  well  known,  and  of  course  enter  here  to  a  greater  or  leas 
extent.  Some  who  answer  evidently  do  not  understand  the  qoea- 
tdons  and  some  are  in  doubt  as  to  their  answers.  A  number  answer 
who  are  unable  to  give  definite  examples,  but  **■  think  "  they  have 
noted  such  an  experience.  But  t.here  are,  on  the  other  handL 
reasons  which  are  sufilcient  to  counterbalance  these  sources  of 
error,  and  to  give  the  resulte  undoubted  validity.    First,  there  is  in 
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most  cases  a  large  percentage  of  those  who  state  that  they  have  cer- 
tainly experienced  the  phenomena  under  diaouflsion,  and  a  large  pro- 
portion of  these  are  able  to  give  definite  exampleB  in  conflrmation 
of  their  atatement.  Again,  there  is  often  a  considerable  number  wh& 
state  definitely  that  they  nave  had  no  Buch  exoerience  as  the  ques- 
tion Indicates,' and  this,  in  a  negative  way,  still  further  confirms  the 
resolts. 

A  difRculty  of  considerable  importance  in  the  collection  of  sta- 
tiBtice,  is  that  of  selecting  a  body  of  persons  who  will  give  average 
results.  Thisdifflculty  has  been  felt  to  some  degree  in  the  present  in- 
quiry. The  answers  are  from  persons  more  or  less  accustomed  to  men- 
tal work  and  self -observation;  nearly  one-half  of  those  who  answer 
are  under  twenty-five  years  of  age,  while  thirty-seven  do  not  give 
their  ages  at  all :  and  there  are  three  times  as  many  men  as  women. 
But  the  eiror  arising  from  these  facts  cannot  be  very  large,  and 
may  probably  be  disregarded,  as  the  persons  from  whom  these 
BtattsUos  come  are  in  other  respects  a  body  well  fitted  for  such  pur- 
poaec.  They  are  largely  college  studentoand^  moreover^  not  special 
individuals  among  the  students,  but  entire  classes,  thus  graving  a 
body  of  persons  selected  perfectly  at  random,  and  likely  to  yield 
average  resulta. 

It  is  possible,  then,  in  spite  of  the  various  sources  of  error,  to  form 
aconcfusion  regarding  bhegeneralfrequency  of  the  various  {phenom- 
ena under  discussion,  as  well  as  in  the  different  sexes  and  in  those 
of  different  ages.  In  general  terms,  it  may  be  said  that  the 
answers  of  the  women  show  that  they  have  less  experience  ^ith  the 
rcsulta  of  unconscious  cerebration  than  men.  Possibly  this  is  ex- 
plained by  less  observation  of  such  matters  in  their  case.  Concern- 
ing the  different  ages,  there  is  usuall}',  where  the  element  of  the 
mind's  development  and  increase  in  maturity  does  not  enter.  & 
decrease  with  increasing  age  in  the  frequency  of  conscious  results 
of  unconscious  action,  which  is  frequently  interrupted  between 
twenty -five  and  thirty  years  of  age.  This  interruption  occurs  so 
often  that  it  scarcely  seems  due  to  accident  or  error,  and  yet  no 
adeuuato  explanation  for  it  can  be  offered  here.  It  is  possible  that 
the  aecrease  ^ith  increasing  age  is  due  to  the  decreasing  plaatioity 
of  the  brain  molecules  or  brain  cells  under  normal  conditions. 
A^ide  from  the  special  results  concerning  each  question,  it  does  not 
seem  that  the  figures  warrant  any  f  urtner  or  more  definite  oon- 
clusions. 
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After  the  discusfiion  of  the  relative  merits  of  experimental  as 
compared  with  merely  introspective  paychology,  a  practical 
question  suggests  itself  concerning  the  introduction  of  experimental 
psycholojp^  into  the  regular  college  curriculum.  This  is  a  compli- 
cated problem  of  expediency,  the  question  of  the  equipment  of  the 
laboratory',  of  the  relative  amount  of  laboratory  work,  of  the 
proper  direction  of  students'  experimente.  Such  questions  are 
especially  prominent  in  cases  in  which  psychology  is  a  required 
BUDJect,  and  in  which  our  course  is  a  general  one  and  must  be  adapted 
to  students  without  especial  soientinc  training  or  without  particu- 
lar interest  in  experimental  work.  In  such  a  course,  it  is  some- 
times urged,  the  introduction  of  experimental  methods  burdens 
the  general  student  with  details  valuable  only  to  the  specialist, 
anbsntates  technical  minutise  for  psychological  'principle  and  tends 
to  oonfose  psychology  with  the  other  sciences. 

This  paper  is  an  attempt  to  meet  difficulties  of  this  sort  by  the 
record  of  a  year's  experience  with  a  general  course  in  psychology, 
making  extensive  use  of  experimental  methods.  In  the  fall  of  1892 
a  course  in  *'  Psvchology,  including  Experimental  Psychology,"  was 
offered  at  Wellesley  College  as  one  of  the  alternative  senior 
requirements  in  psychology.  The  course  was  taken  by  fifty- 
four  students,  of  whom  all  but  one  or  two  had  had  no  previous 
training  in  the  subject.  All  of  these  had  taken  a  year's  course. 
including  laboratory  work,  in  chemistry,  and  only  three  had  fallea 
to  follow  a  similar  course  in  physics.  Most  had  no  training  in  phys- 
iology, and  many  of  them  had  a  more  or  less  pronounced  distaste 
for  laboratory  w'ork.  The  aim  throughout  was  to  supplement, 
and  in  no  sense  to  supersede,  introspection  ;  to  lead  students  to  ob- 
serve in  detail  and  to  verify  facts  of  their  ordinary  experience  ;  to 
familiarize  thera  with  the  results  of  modern  investigation  and  with 
the  usual  experimental  methods,  and  to  introduce  them  to  the  Im- 
portant works  of  psychological  literature. 

The  first  month  was  devoted  to  a  study  of  cerebral  physiology. 
Ladd's  **Elementa  of  Psychology  "  was  used  in  this  early  part  of 
the  course  as  a  text-book.  The  class  work  included  recitAtions, 
informal  lectures  and  some  written  work  on  the  port  of  the  students. 
One  of  these  papers^  for  example,  required  an  enumeration,  acoom- 

Sanjnng  a  rough  diagram,  of  the  parte  of  the  human  brain,  as 
eveloped  from  the  dorsal  and  ventral  sides  respectively  of  the 
three  "primary  bulbs.*'  The  study  of  the  brain  by  text-book  by 
plates,  and  especially  by  models,  preceded  the  dissection  by  eacn 
Btndent  of  a  lamb's  brain.  The  brains  had  been  preserved  acoord- 
ingtoDr.  James's  directions.'  (Wide -mouthed  candy  jars,  fitted  with 
rubbers  to  prevent  evaporation,  proved  an  inexpensive  substitute 
for  the  regular  Whitehall  and  Taltum  jaxs. )  The  dissection  was  under 
*  Since  imbUabed  In  the  Briefer  Ciiurae  In  F^choloKj,  pp.  Si  90« 
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the  general  direction  of  the  instructor.  The  studenta  were  provided 
with  Hiraple  directions  and  were  required  to  identify  the  moBt  im- 
portant ports  of  the  brain.  The  reaults  of  this  work  were  very 
satisfactory'.  The  students,  even  those  who  had  dreaded  the  dis- 
section, were  practically  unanimous  in  regard  to  its  value,  as  clear- 
ing ap  ihe  difficult  pointH  in  cerebral  anatomy.  In  the  class  room, 
daring  this  week,  in  which  the  dissection  was  going  on,  the  princi- 
pal theories  of  cerebral  localization  were  discussea. 

The  next  six  weeks  were  spentinexperimentalstudy  of  sensation. 
About  seventy  experiments  were  performed  by  the  students  on 
sensations  of  contact^f  pressure,  of  temperature,  of  taste,  of  hear- 
ing and  of  sight.  The  experiments,  almost  without  exception, 
were  selected  from  those  suggested  by  Dr.  E.  C.  Sanford  m  his 
**  Laboratory  Course  in  Psycholog}',"'  but  re-arranged  with  reference 
to  the  plan  of  the  lectures  and  of  the  class  discussion.  Papyro- 
graphed  descriptions  of  the  experiments  were  distributed  to  the 
8tuaent«  and  commented  on  in  class  before  the  experimente  were 
undertaken.  The  instructor  kept  daily  laboratory'  hours  in  order 
to  answer  questions  and  to  offer  assistance.  Each  student  was  re- 
sponsible for  the  record  of  her  own  experiments. 

In  clasH,  reports  were  made  on  the  results  of  experiment**,  and 
recitations  were  conducted  on  the  physiology  of  the  different  senses. 
The  bearing  of  the  different  experlmouts  on  the  theory  of  per- 
ception was  carefully  discussed.  Special  effort  was  made  to  free  the 
word  "sensation"  from  the  vague,  dualistic  meaning  which  it 
often  carries  with  it ;  aensation  was  tn'eated  as  essentially  "the  first 
thing  in  the  way  of  consciousness."  The  three  theories  of  percep- 
tion, Associationistj  Intellectualist  and  Physiological-psychological^ 
were  carefully  studied,  and  in  this  connection  parts  of  ur.  James's 
chapters  on  ^* The  Mind-Stuff  Theorj,"  " Sensations "  and  "Per- 
ception "  were  assigned  for  reading.  Of  course,  in  so  elementary  a 
coarse  no  new  experimental  results  were  gained.  AU  the  more 
important  experiment*  usually  performed  were  repeated.  The 
taste  experiments  were  so  unpopular  that  I  should  never  repeat 
them  in  a  general  class  of  stuaente  who  are  not  specializing  in  the 
subject.  I  should  also  omit  most  experiments  invohing  exact 
meaaurement.  For  instance,  I  should  do  no  more  than  familiarise 
the  class  with  the  use  of  the  Oalton  bar  and  of  the  perimeter. 

Some  of  the  students  were  genuinely  interested  in  the  experi- 
mente, carried  them  further  than  required  and  made  independent 
observations  :  a  large  number,  on  the  other  hand,  performed  them 
conscientiously,  but  without  especial  enthusiasm;  some  cordially 
detested  them  from  beginning  to  end  ;  but  almost  all  recognized 
their  value  as  a  stimulus  to  observation  and  as  a  basis  for  psycbo- 
logical  theory. 

The  following  questions,  asked  at  an  Informal^  forty-flve  mlnate 
examination,  suggest  the  character  of  the  experimental  work  :  — 

I.  Describe  fully  the  following  experiments.  State  the  theories 
on  which  they  bear  and  the  conclusions  which  you  drawfrom them:  — 

a.  The  "  colored  shadows"  experiment. 

b.  Scheiner's  experiment. 

n.    What  are  the  dermal  senses  ? 

in.  What  is  the  (so-called)  joint  sense?  Describe  an  experi- 
ment proving  its  existence. 

In  tne  study  of  association,  the  old  distinction  between  association 
"  by  contiguity  "  and  that  "  by  similarity  "  was  replaced  by  one  be- 
tween   "deslstent    association,"  in  which  no  part  of  the   earlier 
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object  of  consciousness  persiata  in  conBciousness,  and  "  perelstent  M- 
■ociation,''  inwhichallorpartof  itpersiHts.'  Dr.  James's quantit'&tive 
dlBtinctions,  oorrespondiug  with  the  terms  "total."  "partial"  and 
^'focalized,"  were  also  made.  Students  were  referrea  to  Hobbes, 
to  HartleXf  to  Bain  and  to  Pr.  James,  and  were  required  to  UIus- 
trate,  by  original  examples  or  by  quotation,  the  different  sorte  of 
association.  This  work  proved  verv  int-eresting  and  was  valuable 
inco-ordinatinj;pBycholog:ieal  with  literary  study.  The  experimental 
work  accompanjing  this  study  illnstrated  the  value  of  association 
in  shortening  intellectual  proceBses^  and  consisted  simply  in  com- 
paring theslowerreadjngof  one  hundred  unconnected  monosyllables 
with  the  reading  of  one  hundred  connected  words.  Reading  of 
passages  of  one  hundred  words  in  different  languages  was  also 
carefully  timed  and  compared. 

A  more  extended  experiment  in  association  was  later  carried  out. 
Each  student  wrote  a  list  of  thirty  words,  so  associated  that  each 
Bugg^sted  the  next.  The  starting  point  was  the  word  "book," 
suggested  in  writing,  but  not  read  until  the  time  of  the  experiment. 
Eacn  list  was  studied  by  its  writer,  who  marked  with  a  V  the  names 
of  objects  or  events  which  were  visualized ;  indicated  with  a  G 
those  connected  with  childhood  life  ;  classified  the  association,  as 
desistentor  as  persistent  I'of  quality  or  of  object) ;  and  indicated, 
in  each  case,  the  so-called  secondary  law  of  the  association  (recency, 
frequency  or  vividness).  Of  course  each  list  was  written  when  the 
subiect  was  alone  and  undisturbed. 

The  fifty  papers  thus  prepared  were  carefully  studied  by  one 
student  as  the  foundation  of  her  final  essay.  She  compared 
with  them  similar  ones  obtained  from  two  classes  of  school  children 
of  var>ing  ages,  and  from  a  few  people  in  middle  life.  Her  results  are 
interesting.  One-half  the  objects  or  scenes  (in  the  college  lists, 
which  were  the  only  ones  indicating  this  fact)  were  \iBualizea.  Only 
one-fifteenth  related  to  childhood — suggesting  that  the  predomi- 
nance of  Mr.  Galton's  childhood  associationB*  is  not  universal.  The 
lack  of  them  may  be  due  cothe  jouth  of  the  experimenters.  A  com- 
parison of  the  lists  shows  that  in  the  children's  lists,  recency  is  the 
most  frequent  explanation  of  suggestiveness,  while  in  the  college 
lists  the  vividness  of  the  earlier  object  of  consciousness  is  of 
greatest  importance.  The  result  tallies  with  the  fact  that  "  chil- 
dren's interests  are  more  of  yesterday  and  today." 

The  subject  of  attention  was  discussed  on  the  basis  of  Dr.  James's 
admirable  chapter.  The  experimental  work  was  in  divided  atten- 
tion, the  performance  and  accurate  timing  of  two  intellectual  pro- 
cesses,   first  separately  and  then  in  combination. 

A  brief  study  of  consciousness  in  its  "identif\ing"  and  "discrimi- 
nating" aspects  was  followed  by  a  six-weeks' stiidy  of  space-per- 
ception. Lectures  were  offered  on  the  three  cliief  theories,  the 
Empiricist,  the  Natl vist- Kantian  and  the  Nativist- Sensational. 
The  required  reading  included  references  to  Berkeley,  to  Mill,  to 
Spencer,  to  D.  A.  Spalding  (MacMillan,  February,  1873),  to  Preyer 
(Appendix  C  of  Vol.  II.,  The  Mind  of  The  Cliild*;,  to  James  (parts 
of  the  Space-Chapter),  to  Kant  ( ^Esthetic,  "Metaphysical  Deduc- 
tion"). 

The  experiments,  of  which  there  were  more  than  thirty^  illustrated 
the  methods  of  gaining,  or  at  least  of  developing,  the  space-con- 
sciousneas.  The  theories  of  single  vision  were  carefully  studied 
and  were  illustrated  by  diagrams  and  by  "  Cyclopean  eye  '*  experi- 
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mente.  The  Btudy  of  the  perception  of  depth  included  an  adapta- 
tion from  Herinjf^s  experiment,  in  which  the  subject,  looking  through 
a  tube,  finds  that  he  can  correcUy  distinguish,  within  very  small 
distances,  whether  a  shot  is  dropped  before  or  behind  a  blaok 
string,  stretched  before  a  white  background.  The  fact  and  the 
laws  of  convergence  were  studied  with  the  aid  of  a  Wheatstone 
stereoscope. 

There  followed  a  consideration  of  illusions  of  space  ;  and  of  Un- 
yisual  space,  including  the  experiments  suggested  by  Dr.  James  on 
BO-callea  tympanum  spatial-sensations,  and  others,  with  a  tele- 
graph-sniipper,  on  the  location  of  sounds.  The  scope  of  the  work  Ib 
suggested  oy  the  following  outline  for  a  paper  required  at  the  close 
of  the  work,  and  written  without  conBultation  of  books  or  of  notes. 

Space. — Review  Subjects. 

(Note:  Support  nUitatemrntB  by  descrii>tIoD  of  oxperimenta  bearing  on  the  quesUon.) 

I.    Theories  of  Single  Vision. 

a.  Identical  Point  Theory. 

1.  Statement. 

2.  Limitations. 

b.  Physiological  Association  Theory. 

1.  Statement. 

2.  Relation  to  a. 

n.    The  Third  Dimension. 

a.  1.    The  Nativistic  Position  (in  every  form). 
2.        "   Empiristic     **  "        "        " 

b.  How  do  we  gain  (or  at  least  develop)  the  conficiousness  of 
the  third  dimension? 

rNoTi:  Include*  n-ferf  nc«i  to  tbv  qiirsttoDd;  Can  wc  perceive  depib  without  motlOB 
of  the  eyrb&U-ir    If  so.  wlut  are  the  loenuH  of  percetvioir  depth  In  ttie  kIv(^d  camT) 

in.    The  Value  of  the  Empiristic  Theory  to  the  Nativist. 

In  the  study  of  memory  and  of  the  imagination,  the  only  experi- 
ments were  a  few  on  **The  Mental  Span.^'  Students  were  referred 
to  James,  to  Bumhamf  to  Lewes,  to  Ruskin  and  to  Everett.  Par- 
amnesia M'as  of  course  discussed. 

Abnormal  psychology  received,  throughout  the  course,  com- 
paratively little  attention,  because  it  seemed  so  evident  that  a 
careful  study  of  the  facts  of  normal  conaciousness  must  precede 
any  scholarly  consideration  of  the  abnormal;  because,  also,  there 
seemed  special  need  of  combating  the  popular  notion  which  appar- 
ently regards  psychologj'  as  a  8ynon3-m  for  hypnotism  and  telep- 
athy. The  abnormal  wa*  therefore  treated  throughout  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  ordinarv  conaciousness  and  its  phenomena 
were  discussed  as  exae^erateil  munlfoHtjitionB  of  the  pnases  of  all 
consciousness.  The  suoject  was  naturally  introduced  by  a  study  of 
dreama;  hypnotism  was  the  only  other  topic  considered. 

The  study  of  the  emotions  an^  of  the  will  was  accompanied  by  no 
experimental  work.  Chapters  of  UOffding,  of  James,  of  Mill,  of 
Spencer  and  of  Darwin  formed  the  required  reading;  James'B  theory 
of  the  emotionH  was  discussed;  a  clasaiflcntion  of  the  feelings, 
adapted  from  Mercier',  but  rejecting  hi8  physiological  principle  of 
division,  was  the  starting-point  of  a  somewhat  practical  discussion. 

The  last  week  of  the  course  was  occupied  with  reaction-time  ex- 
periments, which  had  been  postponed  to  this  time,  only  through 
neoeaa&ry  delay  in  procuring  the  apparatus;  the  work  shoiud 
properly  have  been  scattered  through  the  year.  There  was  time  for 
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Utile  more  thAn  an  iUoBtration  of  method  and   an   approximate 

verifloatioa  of  the  more  important  resulte  in  reactions  to  sound  and 
In  more  complicated  reactions^  involving  afisociatlon,  diacrimina- 
tion  and  choiee.  Averages  of  simple  reaction -timee,  with  and  then 
without  signal,  showing  a  general  increaae  in  the  time  of  the  latter, 
were  made  by  several  Btudente  and  included  in  eaaaya  on  attention.* 
Students  were  required  to  read  Jaatrow^e  ^^Time-Relationa  of  Mental 
Phenomena." 

The  study  of  volition  led  to  several  days'  discaasion  of  the  prob* 
lems  of  determinism  and  indeterminiBm.  Thia  was  undert^en 
with  the  expreBa  remark  that  the  subject  is  metaphyaical  and  not 
psychological.  The  favorable  result  of  this  study  conflrms  my 
opinion  of  the  value  of  an  occasional  consideration  of  so-called 
metaphysical  problems  in  a  general  course  of  psycholoary,  with 
students  who  are  neither  studving  philosophy  nor  speclauzing  in 
psychology.  To  repress  the  pnllosophical  questions,  sugeested  by 
a  study  of  pB3''chological  phenomena,  is  difficult:  to  iconsiaer  them 
ia  harmful,  only  if  the  distinction  between  metaphysics  and  psy- 
ohologv  is  not  sharply  made;  to  discuss  them  may  be  of  great  peda- 
ffogioal  value.  One  'may  agree  with  Dr.  James  that  "  metaphysics 
^aginentary,  irresponsible,  and  half-awake,  and  unconscious  that 
she  is  metaphysical,  spoils  two  good  things  when  she  injects  herself 
into  a  natural  science/'  but  one  may  still  believe  that  a  course  which 
properly  is  called  psychology',  because  of  the  immense  preponder- 
ance of  psvchological  discussion  and  investigation,  may  yet  make  an 
occasional  metaphysical  dlgreesion.  Such  a  plan  at  least  avoids  tbe 
difficulty  which  may  be  raised  in  the  caaes  in  which  the  course  is  a 
required  one  in  the  philosophical  department — the  objection  that 
psychology,  ae  a  mere  science  among  sciences,  does  not  merit  this 
pre-eminence. 

In  place  of  a  final  examination,  a  psychological  essay  was  re- 
quired. The  subjects  assigned  were  very  general  and  were  in- 
tended as  subjects  for  study  rather  than  as  definite  essay -headings. 
The  immediate  topic  of  the  paper  was  to  be  decided  after  the 
study  and  not  before.  Such  subjects  as  ^'Association,"  "Attention," 
"Memory,"  "Imagination,"  "The  Psychology  of  Language,"  "The 
Psychology  of  Childhood^"  "The  Psychology  of  Blindness," 
"Aphasia,"  "Animal  Psychology,"  were  chosen  in  this  way.  Writers 
on  the  first  two  subjects  worked  up  the  statistics,  to  which  allusion 
"has  already  been  made.  The  specialization  of  topics,  within  the 
broad  field'  indicated,  showed  itself  in  various  ways.  One  student 
studied  the  prevalence  among  imaginative  people  of  a  "continued 
story,"  never  written,  seldom  mentionea,  but  verj'  significant, 
especially  in  the  emotional  life.  Of  fifty-four  students  who  were 
questioned,  nineteen  have  had  such  a  story,  whose  characters  grow, 
but  retain  a  constant  identity;  whose  situations  change,  but  only  in 
accordance  with  the  plot,  usually  a  simple  one,  of  the  storj'.  With 
all  the  story  began  in  childhood:  with  eight  it  still  continues,  but  in 
all  oases  the  Interests  of  adult  life  have  somewhat  overshadowed 
it.  A  comparison  was  made  with  the  experiences  of  thirty-six 
young  men,  students  in  Iowa  College,  with  the  result  that  only 
three  testify  to  the  possession,  at  any  time,  of  a  continued  story. 

The  study  of  the  psychology  of  blindness  was  accompanied 
by  visits  to  the  Perkins  Institute.  A  student  who  writes  on 
**The  Imagination  of  the  Blind,"  bases  her  conclusions  on  a  personal 
study  of  twenty- five  blind  children.  She  ouestioncd  the  children, 
consulted  with  their  teachers,  and  read  their  compoeitions.  Those 
who  write  on  the  psychology  of  childhood  have  made  personal 
observations  on  babies  and  little  children.    One  writes  on  "The 
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wdnsee  of  the  Child."  the  other  on  "The  Memory  and  Imagination 
of  Ohilldren."     Botn  papers  contain  fresh  material. 

No  topics  in  abnormal  psychology  were  originally  included, 
but  several  students  eHpeciallv  interested  in  the  subject  write 
on  "  Uj'pnotism,"  "  Dreams,"  *'  Illusions."  Most  of  these  kept 
written  records  of  their  dreams,  during  two  months.  Some 
interesting  observations  were  made.  One  dreamer  waa  able 
to  reproduce,  in  a  series  of  drawings,  certain  figures  of  a  dream; 
several  well-marked  instances  of  reasoning  are  noted  ;  one  writer 
makes  the  discovery  that  **  my  dreams  are  forgotten*  immediately 
upon  waking,  but  that  the  instant  I  touch  my  bead  to  the  pillow  the 
following  night,  the  dreams  of  the  preceding  night  come  back  with 
great  olearneBH.  In  keeping  a  record,  I  was  often  obliged  to  wait 
until  the  following  night  to  record  something  I  had  dreamed  early 
In  the  morning."  The  analogy  with  the  hypnotic  memory  Is  very 
in  te  resting.* 

In  connection  with  the  work  of  the  course,  a  collection  of  statis- 
tics about  colored  hearing  and  number- forms  was  undertaken. 
Five  hundred  and  forty-three  persons,  of  whom  five  hundred  and 
twenty-six  were  memoers  of  Welleslev  College,  were  questioned. 
The  general  results  are  the  following:  P^inety-eight  are  affected  in 
one  or  both  of  these  ways;  thirty-two  have  colored  hearing,  and 
seventy-eight  have  forms  for  numbers,  for  months,  for  days  (or  for 
all);  fourteen  have  both  colored  hearing  and  some  **  form."  These 
facts  were  gaiued  by  students,  aided  by  a  simple  set  of  ques- 
tions; in  the  cases  of  colored  hearing,  results  were  verified  by 
questioning  the  subjects  a  second  time  after  the  lapse  of  two 
months;  the  number-form  was  In  each  case  drawn  by  the  subject; 
in  all  cases,  records  have  been  kept  in  uniform  shape.  Five  essays 
were  written  on  the  basis  of  these  statistics,  of  which  each 
makes  a  special  study  of  one  or  two  cases  of  particular  interest: 
from  these  essays  I  make  occasional  extracts  in  my  brief  report 
of  our  results. 

Among  the  thirty-three  cases  of  colored  hearing  are  nineteen  in 
which  proper  names  of  people  suggest  a  color;  nine  Instances  of 
musicaJ  association;  twelve  cases  in  which  names  of  days  or  of 
months  are  associated  with  color,  and  four  of  colored  number- 
association,  of  which  one  is  a  colored  number  form.  In  seventeen 
cases  letters  suggest  colors,  usually  by  their  sound,  but  sometimes 
by  their  appearance,  and  in  three  of  these  lists,  the  whole  alphabet 
is  includea. 

Gallon's  assertion  that  vow*els  more  commonly  than  consonants 
suggest  colors,  is  not  confirmed  by  our  results;  among  seventeen 
letter-associations,  there  are  ten  in  which  both  consonants  and 
▼owelfl  are  suggestive;  four  in  which  consonants  only  are  associ- 
ated with  color;  and  but  three  in  which  only  vowel -associations 
occur. 

The  manner  of  the  word-coloring  cannot  be  reduced  to  any 
eeneral  formu];«.  It  follows  sometimeB  the  color  of  the  initial 
letter,  sometimes  that  of  a  repeated  letter.  Sometimes,  again,  its 
color  is  that  of  the  mixture  of  the  colors  of  the  different  letters.  In 
one  case,  **0  by  itself  is  gray;  when  occurring  with  other  numbers 
it  takes  the  color  of  the  accompanying  numoer.  Thus  80  is  blue, 
the  color  of  8." 

Like  most  observers,  we  have  fonnd  that  o  and  i  correspond 
respectively  with  white  and  black  — and  this  is  almost  certainly 
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throoifh  aosoci&tloo  with  the  appearftnee  of  the  letter.  The  ottly 
positive  exception  which  we  find*  In  which  t  is  red,  falls  in  with  the 
more  indefinite  generalization  of  MM.  Beanmis  and  Binet%  that 
either  t  or  a  is  black,  white  or  red.  We  find  alao  the  following 
instances  of  apparent  uniformity;  In  six  caaes  out  of  twelve,  a  la 
blue;  in  five  out  of  twelve,  e  is  yellow,  and  in  six  out  of  thirteen,  a 
is  yellow.  This  last  is  the  only  instance  of  tiniformity  among  oon- 
BOnant-associations. 

Our  recorded  number-forms,  of  which  there  are  forty-eight,  are 
of  most  varied  aorts,  including  single  and  parallel  lines;  lines  hori- 
Bontal  and  vertical;  zig-zags,  curves  and  one  Greek  border, 

1.000,000  - 


1,000 

so        10 

1 

L 

3U 

100 

00 

QuAdrilDon 

One  subject  has  "  two  forms,  one  for  positive  numbers  to  infinity, 
and  another  (extending  in  both  directions  from  0)  including  nega- 
tives, infinitesimals  andfractions/' 

Not  all  changes  of  direction  are  at  12  or  at  10.  *'  Out  of  twenfy- 
four,  in  which  the  lines  are  continuous. 

Seven  turn  at  10 
Six  "     "  12 

Five  "  "  20 
Five  "  "6' 
About  two-thirds  turn  toward  the  right.  Several  forms  are  in 
tri-dimensional  space,  and  we  have  one  elaborate  description  of  a 
form  stretching  away  from  the  subject,  in  which  the  more  promi- 
nent numbers  stand  out  like  mountain-peaks  and  hide  the  inter- 
vening ones. 

Our  records  Include  several  cases  of  pronounced  emotional 
association  combined  with  a  sort  of  dramatization  of  numbers  or  of 
colors.  Thus,  one  subject  writes,  "  1,  2,  4,  7  and  8  are  reliable,  quiet, 
well-disposed,  but  not  brilliant  numbers  ;  3  Is  a  sharp,  snrewdf 
noisy  and  dis.igreeable  number,  always  making  as  mucii  trouble  aa 

Sosslble.  For  13  I  always  had  a  great  antipathy.  It  had  all  the 
isagreeable  qualities  of  3  added  to  a  pertness  and  aggressiveness 
which  made  it  repugnant  to  all  the  other  numbers,  with  which  it 
seemod  never  to  associate.  I  never  wanted  to  be  thirteen  years 
old." 

The  circle  is  the  most  constant  of  the  month-forms  (occurring  in 
eighteen  out  of  Iflfty  cases).  Its  plane  is  in  most  cases  parallel, 
in  one  perpendicular,  to  the  plane  of  the  earth.  In  the  forms 
for  the  days  of  the  week,  Sunaay  almost  always  occupies  a  con- 
spicuous position.  ^*When  the  plane  changes,  this  day  is  higher 
tnan  the  rest,  so  that  in  passing  from  Saturday  to  Sunaay,  a  st<ep 
up  is  made."  To  one  person  *'the  first  three  days  of  the  weeK 
seem  much  greater  than  the  last  three.  In  vacation,  I  always  plan 
to  make  visits,  receive  company  on  the  first  three  days  of  the 
week  i  the  other  three  seem  crowded  together  and  insignificant." 

No  new  explanations  of  the  phenomena  were  offered  or  diHcuHsed. 
Only  one  affirmative  answer,  among  twenty  in  the  negative,  was 
received  to  the  question  :     ^'  Can  you  compare  your  form  with  any 
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pattern  of  wftll-jpaper  or  carpet,  with  any  orack  in  the  plastering  or 
with  any  other  one  which  you  might  have  seen  when  learning  the 
nnmbers  in  childhood  T" 

So  far.  then,  as  oar  results  support  any  theory,  they  tend  toward 
one  that  is  physiologioal;  at  least,  they  oppose,  especially  with 
reference  to  colored  nearing,  the  explanations  through  any  other 
than  forgotten  and  fundamental  childhood  associations. 
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I.— ACTION  Ain>  VOLITION. 

Bt  PaorosoK  J.  >1.  Bujiirnv. 

Chauveau:      On  the   Sensori-Motor    Nerve-CHrcuit     of  Bfusd^T 
Brain.     LTV.  and  LV.,  1891.  p.  146  ff. 

This  paper  is  an  experimental  attempt  to  establish  a  so-called 
Sensori-Motor  Nerve-Circuit  for  the  Muscles,  i.  e..  a  direct  inmova- 
tion  of  muscle  due  to  a  current  passing  up  from  tlie  muscle  by  the 
sensory  branch  and  down  by  the  motor  branch  of  its  nerve.  For 
this  inquiry  Chauveau  uses  two  muBcles  of  which  the  seneorj'  nerve 
courees  are  isolated  from  the  motor, the  sternoma^toid  (voluntary) 
and  the  muscles  of  ssopbagua  involved  in  deglutition  r  involun* 
tary).  In  the  case  of  sternomaatold,  Chauveau  finds,  operating  on 
the  horse,  (1)  excitation  of  the  motor  branch  gives  contractions 
with  no  sign  of  sensibility;  (2)  excitation  of  the  sensor}' branch 
gives  contraction,  also  slightly  delayed.  Conclusion:  Aconnec- 
Bon  between  the  central  ends  of  the  sensory  and  motor  courses, 
i.  e.,  a  reflex  "circuit."  The  same  result"  appears  when  the 
branches  are  respectively  cut.  Excitation  of  the  end  of  the  motor 
branch  which  adheres  to  the  muscle  gives  contraction ;  excitation 
of  the  corresponding  sensory  branch  end  gives  no  result,  and  ex- 
citation of  the  end  of  the  fixed  motor  brancli  gives  no  result,  of  that 
of  the  fixed  sensory  end  gives  contraction;  so  that  the  commotion 
always  travels  one  way  in  the  circuit,  up  the  sensory  and  down  the 
motor  branch.  The  only  differences  in  the  stimulation  of  the 
muscle  from  the  centripetal]  as  against  the  centrifugal  course  are 
that  the  former  is  delayed  in  time  and  requires  a  stronger  current. 
Testing  the  same  muscle  by  simple  section,  i.  e.,  by  the  withdrawal 
of  physiological  support  rather  than  by  positive  electrical  excita- 
tion, the  results  are  the  same,  except  in  one  particular.  As  would 
be  enected,  cutting  the  motor  nerve  gave  paralysis  of  the  st-em- 
omastoid,  but  cutting  of  the  sensory  branch  had  no  effect  upon  the 
muscle.  '*  Section  of  the  sensory  branch  does  not  abolish  move- 
ment," and  *'  I  failed  to  obtain  evidence  of  any  ulteration  of 
functio.i."  The  same  experimenta  on  involuntary  muscles — thoae 
of  oeBophageal  deglutition^ — gave  the  same  results,  except  that  last 
named.  Here  section  of  the  sensory  branch  produced  *' sometimes 
transitory  and  irregular  paralysis,  sometimes  a  peristaltic  inco- 
ordination." Chauveau  notes  that  the  difference  between  voluntary 
and  involuntary  muscles  iu  respect  to  the  effect  of  the  absence  of 
sensory  nerve  support  contradicta  the  results  of  Claude  Bernard, 
who  by  cutting  a  series  of  lumbar  sensory  roots  in  the  dog  obtained 
motor  disturbances  in  the  corresponding  hind  limb.  He  explains 
the  contradictian  on  the  ground  of  differences  in  the  relative  com- 
plication of  the  muscle  in  question  with  others  in  performing  co- 
ordinate functtons.    The  motor  branch  In  one  case  may  be  ezcit- 
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able  through  its  connection  with  the  sensory  branch  at  the  same 
time  that  it  is  not  dependent  upon  the  sensory  reports  of  the  latter 
(or  its  iuniovation:  its  connections  with  other  sensorj*  functions  may 
still  be  sufficient.  But  in  another  case  (Bernard's)  it  may  be  both 
excitable  thronch  and  dependent  upon  the  sensory  reports. 

It  is  evident  tnat  there  is  another  possible  explanation,  i.  e.,  that 
while  sensor>'  reports  are  sufficient  for  Jthe  regulation  of  involun- 
tar>'  movements,  they  are  not  sufficient  for  voluntary  movement; 
tbene  latter  are  regulated  from  a  higher  co-ordinating  centre.  This 
alternative  Chauveau  suggests  and  rejects,  although  he  admits  the 
phyhiological  difference  it  requires,  i.e.,** one  (muscle)  is  auto- 
matic, not  influenced  by  the  psycho-physiological  centres,  the 
other  ia  a  part  of  the  voluntary  locomotor  system,  influenced  by 
these  centres.*'  The  diflHoulty  with  his  explanation  is  three-fold: 
(a)  If  the  dependence  of  the  motor  function  iu  Question  upon  the 
support  of  the  sensory  branch  be  inversely  as  the  degree  of  implica- 
tion of  other  sensory  connections,  then  the  most  complex  and  co- 
ordinated function,  i.  e.,  walking,  would  be  most  free  from  impair- 
ment when  certain  of  these  sensory  connections  are  cut.  Such 
relatively  simple  function  as  mo\ing  the  head  up  and  down  upon 
the  neck — due  to  the  contraction  of  the  sternomastoid — we  would 
expect  to  be  most  impaired  by  cutting  the  sensory  branch,  (b) 
We  may  ask  why  such  sensor)'  support  from  other  connections 
does  not  also  avail  to  prevent  impaired  function  in  the  case  of  the 
involuntary  muscles?  (c)  Even  though  the  kinesthetic  regulation 
by  groups  of  sensory  nerves  be  allowed,  we  would  expect  some 
impairment  of  function  when  the  entire  sensor>'  contribution  from 
the  muscle  in  question  is  cut  off;  the  amount  of  lamine  would  be  a 
matter  of  degree.  But  this  is  contradicted  both  by  the  result  on 
the  sternomastoid,  and  by  Chauveau^s  experiments  in  cutting  the 
four  nerves  supplying  the  toes  of  pigeons.  He  found  that  "com- 
plete sensory  enervation  of  an  extremity  does  not  appreciably 
oisturb  these* (the  locomotor)  functions,"  and  "they  roost  indiffer- 
ently upon  the  normal  and  upon  the  enervated  foot."  I  mav  add, 
also,  that  these  experimentis  upon  the  sternomastoid  are  valuable 
for  the  discussion  of  the  regulation  of  voluntar>'  movements,  since 
all  kiuEBsthetic  support  from  *'  remote  "  sources  (the  eye,  ear,  etc. ) 
are  here  ruled  out. 

Other  interesting  results  are:  Contractions  of  facial  and  Ungual 
muscles  by  stimulating  the  nuclei,  in  the  fourth  ventrical,  of  the 
seventh  and  twelfth  pairs;  contraction  of  abdominal  and  spinal 
muscles  by  stimulating  sensory  cells  of  cord  between  the  last  dorsal 
and  first  lumbar  root,  after  section  of  the  cord  from  the  brain 
(artificial  respiration  being  carried  on);  co-ordinate  respiratory 
movements  in  horses,  after  separation  of  the  medulla  from  the 
©ncephalon,  by  stimulating  the  intercostal  nerves.  As  to  the 
meehanism  of  the  BenHori-motor  circuit  thus  demonstrated,  Chau- 
veau criticisoa  the  ordinary  kina>ethetic  theorj*  as  being  too 
complex,  and  adopte  the  view  that  there  is  a  repropulsive  wave 
which  runs  toward  the  muscle  along  the  sensory  course,  reaching 
the  muscle  simultaneously  with  the  motor  impulse,  and  regulating 
the  muscular  contraction' 

Waller.  The  Sente  of  Effort;  An  Otjective  flttidy;  Brain.  LIV. 
and  LV.,  1891,  p.  179  ff. 

Dr.  Waller  attempts  to  ascertain  by  experiment  the  locus  of  the 
sensation  of  fatigue  after  muscular  work  and  thereby  also  the  locos 
of  the  sensation  of  muscular  effort;  holding  that  the  former  is 
related  to  the  latter  aa  an  after-effect  to  a  first- effect,  analogous  to 
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tbe  reUtlon  between  retizutl  imAgea  and  after-iBanges  ia  tWob. 
Tbe  main  TemUto  on  fati^ae  are  aa  follows  (he  giyea  Seiails  of  ez- 
pertmentation,  apparatoa,  graphic   records,    etc.,  for  i^ioh   the 

article  mofft  be  oonaxilted);  (1)  The  nerve  coorsee  do  not  oon- 
tribnte  to  fatii^ae.  (2)  There  is  no  dimination  in  the  lateral 
enlargement  of  a  moacle  from  direct  ( artificial )  stimolation  after  a 
seriea  of  maximum  voluntary  contractionB,  i.  e.,  voltmtary  faligoe 
hae  not  exbauiited  the  muscle.  {^)  If  a  oiaxlmnm  seriee  of 
volnntanr  effecte  be  interpolated  between  two  maximum  seriea  of 
direct  efltecte,  the  second  series  of  direct  effecte  suffers  no  diminn- 
tSoD,  i.  e.,  there  has  been  recovery  in  the  muscle  for  direct  work 
during  the  series  of  voluntary  effects.  (4)  The  same  recovery  of 
the  muscle  for  voluntary  wora  during  direct  stimulation  is  seen  by 
interpolating  a  Beries  of  direct  effects  between  two  series  of  volun- 
tary effects.  Waller  agrees  with  Mosso,  who  obtained  gimiiaj 
results,  in  holding  that  this  recovery  can  only  be  in  the  peripheral 
organ  in  the  former  case  and  in  the  central  organ  in  the  latter  case. 
(6;  There  is  no  diminution  in  voluntar>'  effects  after  a  maximum 
series  of  direct  effects.  (6)  In  the  longitudinal  effect  there  is  a 
diminution  both  in  direct  maxima  daring  voluntary  work,  and  (less) 
in  voluntary  maxima  during  direct  stimulation:  a  result  which 
again  agrees  uith  that  of  Mosso.  The  general  conclusion  is  that 
^*  voIiuitar>'  fatigue  depends  more  upon  central  than  upon  periph- 
eral change.'*  Further,  the  lateral  (rigor)  effect,  In  voluntary 
contraction  of  fatigued  muscles  slightly  precedes  and  outlasts  the 
longitudinal  effect;  this  delay  in  the  subsidence  of  the  lateral  effect 
is  mainly  due  to  a  continued  action  of  the  centre  upon  the  fatigued 
muscle,"*'  a  contraction  reminder,"  ''  a  residual  discharge  from  the 
fatigued  centre."  Further,  the  cessation  of  voluntary  longitudinal 
effect  is  quicker  In  fresh  than  in  fatigued  muscle.  These  results 
follow  the  use  of  a  spring  dynamometer  rather  than  the  weight* 
lifting  method  of  Mosso.  Waller  criticises  the  latter  on  the  ground 
that  a  weight  is  often  lifted  by  more  than  the  minimal  effort  really 
necessary  to  lift  it.  This  criticism  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  the 
weight  method  applied  to  the  last  mentioned  experiment  gave  a 
longer  persistence  of  the  longitudinal  than  of  the  lateral  effectu 
showing  that  some  strain  was  relieved  before  the  longitudinal  effect 
actually  produced  by  the  weight  was  touched.  The  same  criticism 
ia  proveo  to  hold  also  mutatis  verbis  for  the  beginnine  of  a  weight- 
experiment,  i.  e.,  some  force  is  spent  before  the  weight  begins  to 
rise. 

Waller  also  experiments  on  the  flving-up  of  the  arm  w*hen  sud- 
denly released  from  a  voluntarily-lifted  weight.  He  finds  (using 
Douder's  apparatus)  that  the  upward  sprinc  of  a  fatigued  is  greater 
than  that  of  a  fret*h  arm.  This  agrees  with  Mosao's  result  that  in  a 
succession  of  such  "  releases  "  the  amount  of  spring  progressively 
increases.  Waller  explains  the  fact  b^  the  result  given  above  that 
there  is  a  "contraction  reminder,"  which  gives  dtHay  in  the  cessa- 
tion of  the  nervous  discharge  in  consequence  of  central  fatigue. 
(This  accounts  both  for  the  fact  of  such  an  upward  spring  and  for 
the  fact  that  it  increases  "nnth  fatigue;  while  Mobso's  explanation, 
i.e.,  that  greater  stimulus  is  sent  to  the  muscle  in  consequence  of 
its  fatigue,  only  accounts  for  the  second  fact.)  A  series  of  experi- 
ments is  reported,  further,  on  the  estimation  of  weights  when  the 
muscloH  of  the  hand  are  **  directly  "  stimulated.  He  found,  in 
opposition  to  Ferrier,  Ooldscheider  and  Bernhardt  (who.  however, 
waller  claims  has  been  misquoted  in  this  connection),  that  under 
cathartic  excitation  of  the  digital  flexors  by  the  median  nerve. 
1000  gr.  was  barely  distinguished  from  3000  gr.,  or  600  gr.  from  1600 
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gr.,  while,  when  voluntarily  lifted^  lOOO  gr.  and  1600  gr.  were  dis- 
Unpuishea.  In  the  case  of  faradic  stimulation,  practically  no  dia- 
crirniuation  of  weights  was  possible.  Tliis  removes  one  of  the 
strongest  experimental  argumentB  for  the  exclQBively  peripheral 
estimation  of  weights. 

Ingenious  aa  Waller's  main  argument  is,  it  leaves  two  loop-holes 
of  escape  from  his  conclusion:  (1)  Granted  that  in  fatigue  the 
centre  is  mainly  exhausted,  it  does  not  follow  of  necessity  that  this 
centre  is  the  point  of  "  incidence  "  of  the  feeling  of  fatigue.  Mosso 
shows  that  central  exhaustion  has  a  chemical  peripheral  effect;  this 
may  occasion  the  feeUng  of  fatigue.  Or  central  expenditure  may 
draw  a  kincBathetic  centre  apart  from  itself^  this  latter  contributing 
the  feeling  of  fatigue.  Waller's  inference  is  a  highly  probable  one. 
but  not  the  only  possible  one.  Further  granted  for  the  moment 
that  the  inference  is  correct,  it  only  puts  the  sense  of  fatigue  some- 
where In  the  centre,  not  necessarilv  in  the  motor  seat,  unless  we 
agree  with  Waller  in  denying  the  distinction  between  sensor  and 
motor  rests.  (2)  Granting  the  full  value  of  the  experiments,  they 
again  go  no  farther  than  to  render  probable  the  point  of  '*  in- 
cidence "  of  the  sense  of  effort.  Such  a  feeling  may  still  arise  in  a 
kLnsBsthetic  centre  in  dynamic  connection  with  the  working  motor 
centre,  or  from  *' remote  "  peripheral  courses.  Neverthelefts,  logi- 
cal alternatives  aside,  Waller's  conclusion  is  undoubtedly  the  best 
interpretation  of  Waller's  premises. 

Deuvbabrb,  The  Influence  of  Muscular  States  on  ConacUntaneaa ; 
mnd.    N.  S.  3,  July,  '92. 

This  paper  is  largely  a  summary  of  the  author's  Uebcr  Bewegunga- 
empjlntlungenj  which  will  be  noticed  later.  In  this  connection,  only 
Delabarre's  criticism  of  Waller  may  be  referred  to.  Delaoarre 
claims  that  Waller's  argument  contains  three  assumptions:  (1) 
"That  the  objective  signs  of  exhaustion  are  always  inoicative  of  a 
previous  expenditure  of  energy  in  the  same  part«."  [Not  so. 
Waller  uses  the  same  muscle  fur  voluntary  and  direct  excitation. 
His  assumption  is:  Granted  both  votuntaiy  and  direct  work  from 
the  same  muscle  and  objective  exhaustion  only  for  voluntary  work, 
then  the  objective  exhau»tion  must  be  in  the  nervous  centre  for 
this  muscle.  This  is  valid,  and  Delabarre's  statement  is  a 
fallacy  of  conversion.  1  (2)  **That  a  subjective  sense  of  fatigue 
is  indicative  of  a  corresponding  previous  effort,  and  sense  of  effort, 
in  the  same  parts."  [Not  so.  Another  involved  conversion. 
Waller^s  position  is:  Granted  a  maximum  voluntary  effort  and 
sense  of  effort  directed  to  a  part,  and  a  sense  of  fatigue  follow- 
ing the  exercise  of  the  same  part,  then  the  seat  of  tnis  sense  of 
eichaufition  is  the  same  as  the  seat  of  the  sense  of  effort.  This  does 
not  necessarily  follow,  as  I  have  said  above,  but  Is  physiologically 
extremely  probable. 1  (3)  **That  objective  signs  of  exhaustion  are 
indicative  of  a  subjective  sense  of  fatigue,  and  objective  signs  of 
effort  of  a  subiective  sense  of  effort,  localized  in  the  same  parta." 
[I  also  find  this  assumption,  and  have  above  expressed  an  opinion 
Of  the  extent  to  which  it  invalidatea  Waller's  conclusion.! 

M V KSTERBERG ,  Mttbeioegu ngen,  in  Beitrdge  rur  experimen  teJlen 
Psychologic,  Heft  IV,,  192. 

Professor  MUnsterberg  gives  a  resume  of  the  discussion  on  the 
qnestion  of  the  concurrent  Inmovation  of  symmetrical  movementa 
on  the  two  sides  of  the  body,  against  the  old  view  that  there  was  a 
direct  tendency  to  such  synunctrical  movements  when  either  side 
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ia  stiinulated  ;  he  opposes  both  theoretical  and  experimental  con- 
Biderations.  His  experiments,  executed  in  co-operation  with 
several  of  his  students,  consisted  in  the  voluntary  performance  of 
preconceived  drawing  and  tracing  movements  (circles,  triangles, 
squares,  etc.),  with  one  or  both  hands  j  then  in  occupying  the  at- 
tention with  one  hand  only  and  ob8er\nng  the  behavior  of  the  other 
hand  ;  or  in  withdrawing  the  attention  altogether  and  obHcrving 
the  behavior  of  both  hands,  etc.,  tlirough  the  various  combinations 
available.  His  results  lead  him  to  the  conclusion  that  in  move- 
ments up  and  down  and  away  from  the  body,  such  symmetrical 
movements  do  not  occur  ;  but  that  in  movements  right  and  left 
from  the  body  such  movements  do  occur.  These  latter  cases  he 
explains  as  due  to  the  maintaining  of  the  equilibrium  of  the  body. 
His  conclusion  is  that  "  inborn  symmetrical  co-ordinations  of  the 
muscles  of  the  extremities  do  not  exist."  [This  conclusion  is  by  no 
means  proved  by  M.'s  interesting  experiments.  In  the  first  place, 
the  present  writer  finds  it  almost  impossible  to  keep  the  attention 
so  constant  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  so-called  **Mitbewegungen." 
Fvirther,  if  Waller^s  result  be  true,  there  would  he  a  certain  residual 
discharge  in  the  muscle  after  voluntary  attention  is  withdrawn 
from  it  and  this  ought  to  give  a  certain  amount  of  movement,  sym- 
metrical or  asymmetrical,  according  to  the  voluntary  movement. 
It  is  quite  possible  that  there  is  such  an  element,  but  that  it  is 
drowned  in  the  grosser  tensions  due  to  equilibrium,  maintenance 
of  balance,  required  habit,  etc.  Such  a  tendency  could  only  be 
measured  oy  a  graphic  record  under  conditions  which  ruled  out  the 
grosser  sources  of  error  ;  not  by  the  rough  explanation  of  a  group 
of  people  standing  or  seated  around  a  tahle.  But,  more  than  this, 
is  experiment  on  adults  likely  to  throw  any  light  on  this  question 
at  all?  Everybody  admits  that  our  adult  movements  are  massed  in 
aeymmetricaf  co-ordinations,  which  represent  the  strongest  dynam- 
ic tendencies.  There  are,  also^  facts  on  the  affirmative  side  of 
the  question,  such  as  "  crossed  reflexes"  (see  this  Journal  V.  '92, 
p.  84).  In  the  case  of  infants  we  have  **cro88ed"  responses  in 
sleep  (see  my  observations  in  Science  XIX.,  1892,  p.  16,  and  Prever's 
Mind  of  the  Child,  I.  p.  207  ff).  M.'s  citation  (p.  196)  of  my  ob- 
servations in  connecuon  with  the  developmentof  right- handedness 
(resumed  above)  does  not  take  account  of  the  fact  that  in  reporting 
these  observations  I  added,  a  little  later  on,  ''  In  many  cases  the 
left  hand  followed  slowly  upon  the  lead  of  the  right ;"  this  was  also 
true  in  the  cases  in  which  the  left  hand  led— the  right  followed 
after  in  the  same  direction.  A  crucial  test  of  the  general  question 
might  be  reached  by  Gotch  and  Horsley's  new  electrical  method  : 
the  galvanometer  showing  to  what  extent,  if  at  all,  the  cortic&l 
stimulation  of  a  muscular  group  affects  the  motor  nerves  of  the 
opposite  side.  As  far  as  Gotch  and  Horsley's  results  on  cats  and 
monkeys  bear  on  the  question,  they  indicate  that  the  tendency  to 
bilateral  performances  is  relative  to  the  intensity  of  the  stimulation 
— what  we  would  expect  from  the  general  principle  of  difTusion. 
(Gotch  and  Horsley.  "  On  the  Mammalion  Nervous  System,  etc.,'* 
Croonian  Lecture,  Phil.  Trans.,  1891.)] 


ScHENCK,  Uber  den  Brachlaffunge  Process  des  Muskets  ^tiger's 
Archiv,  LII.,  1892,  p.  117. 

S.  asks  the  question  :  Why  is  it  that  the  down-slope  of  the  curve 
of  contraction  of  a  muscle  exhausted  by  cooling  is  as  steep  as  ite 
up-slope,  while  the  down-slope  of  that  of  a  voluntarily  exhausted 
muscle  is  not  as  steep  as  its  up -slopes?    He  surmises  that  the  less 
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abrupt  down-slope  of  the  voluntarily  fatigued  muscle  ie  due  to  the 
^eater  consumption  of  its  "reserve  elements,"  apart  from  the 
production  of  lactic  acid  (I.  Rauke).  He  askn  the  question,  ac- 
cordingly, whether  the  relaxation  of  a  muacle  in  general  takes 
filace  more  slowly  when  its  reserve  elements  ore  fewer.  This  he 
nvestigatos  by  an  experiment,  the  conditions  of  which  are  to  com- 
pare the  carve  of  a  voluntarily  fatigued  muscle  with  that  of  a 
muscle  whose  excitability  is  reduced  by  lactic-acid  artificially,  i.  e., 
in  such  a  way  as  not  to  reduce  the  "reserve- elementh"  of  the  prep- 
aration. He  injected  the  gaBtrocnemius  of  a  frog  with  a  ,126% 
lactic  acid  solution.  Its  down-slope,  like  thatof  the  cooled  muscle, 
was  less  steep  than  that  of  the  normally  fatigaed  muscle.  The  same 
resulted  with  muscles  injected  with  .1  to  .2"/,  soda.  The  rest  of  the 
paper  is  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  theories  of  the  molecular  pro- 
oesses  of  muscular  contraction  and  relaxation. 

SCHENCK,  Ein  apparat  zxir  Verzeichnun^  von  Lange  und  Spannung 
des  Mu-akels,  Ibid,  p.  108. 

The  title  of  this  article  indicates  its  contents. 

Waller,  On  the  Inhibition  of  Voluntary  and  Electrically  Excited 
Muscular  Contraction  by  Peripheral  Excitation,  Brain^  LVU.,  1892,  35. 

Waller  asks  whether  the  aiminution  in  the  force  of  a  voluntary 
moscnlar  contraction  brought  about  by  the  superposition  of  direct 
electrical  excitation  is  due  to  central  inhibition  (Pick),  or  to 
peripheral  inhibition  in  the  body  of  the  muscle  4  Mosso),  or  to  the 
excitation  of  the  antagonists.  Experimenting  on  the  flexor  muscles 
of  the  forearm  and  taking  records,  both  by  the  dynamograph  and 
"bag  recorder"  ( see  description  in  Brain^  1891, 20tt ),  he  finds  thai  there 
is  a  diminution  in  the  maximum  voluntary  longitudinal  effect,  due  to 
the  electrical  stimulation,  but  an  increase'in  the  maximum  voluntary 
lateral  effect.  Further,  that  voluntary  contraction  superposed  upon 
maximum  direct  foridization  increases  both  the  longitudinal  and 
lateral  effects^  but  that  while  the  sense  of  maximum  direct  plus  volun- 
tary longitudinal  effects  is  less  than  the  maximum  voluntary  alone, 
the  sense  of  the  maximum  direct  plus  voluntary  lateral  effects  is 
more  than  the  maximum  of  eithertaken  alone.  He  explains  these  re- 
sults largely  by  thestimulationof  the  antagonists  (extensors);  sup- 
porting this  view  by  researches  on  the  elevator  musclefl  of  the  lower 
jaw,  which  h.ive  no  antagonists  *  in  which  case  the  phenomenon  In 
question  does  not  appear),  and  on  the  flexors  and  extensors  of  the 
arm  (which  when  both  directly  stimulated  reproduce  the  phenom- 
enon). A  farther  question  is  :  Does  the  cessation  of  voluntary  con- 
traction involve  simply  a  cessation  of  central  voluntary*  emission, 
or  a  stimulation  of  the  antagonists  ?  Waller  holds  that  'the  former 
is  the  main  effect.  He  finds  that  in  cases  where  the  antagonist 
(extensor)  is  contracted  ,  there  is,  on  the  release  of  the  muscle 
(flexor),  a  prolongation  of  the  lateral  effect  as  compared  with  the 
longituainal  effect ;  but  in  voluntary  release  of  the  flexors,  there  is 
no  such  prolongation  of  the  lateral  effect.  He  also  finds  that  la 
simultaneously  grasping  with  one  hand  and  letting  go  with  the 
Other,  the  two  effects  (curves)  begin  to  appear  simultaneously; 
but  if  the  agent  in  each  process  be  foridization,  the  muscle  stimu- 
lated be^ns  to  contract  nefore  the  released  muscle  begins  to  cease 
ooDtracting.  Turning  from  the  effects  of  induced  to  those  of  gal- 
vanic currents  in  connection  with  voluntary'  contraction,  he  reaches 
conclusions  which  confirm  PflUger's  and  Waller  and  De  Walleville's 
earlier  results  (Phil.  Trans.,  Royal  Soo.,  1882).  The  general  result 
is  that  "active  arrest  of  action,  "i.  e.,  true  physiological  inhibition 
of  voluntary  muscle,  haa  not  yet  been  demonstrated/' 
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GENERAL  MISCELLANEOUS. 

EOOENIO  Tanzi.  Cenni  ed  e$perimenti  auUa  peicologia  deU  'ttdtto. 
RivUtia  di  FUomyfla  Scientifica.    December,  1891. 

One-half  of  this  article  is  a  review  of  theories,  physical,  physio- 
logical, and  psychological,  on  sensations  of  sound.  iTie  second  half 
ia  an  account  of  the  author^s  experiments  on  the  reaction-time  for 
ma}or  and  minor  chords.  The  keys  of  a  pianoforte,  the  reagent's 
key  and  the  chronoscop©  were  joined  in  one  circuit.  The  results 
are  shown  in  two  tables,  the  one  for  simple  reaction -time,  the  other 
for  choice  between  reaction  and  no-reaction.  Conclusion:  The 
minor  third  haa  a  "  character  of  greater  evidence  "  than  the  major, 
but  is  not  always  more  quickly  perceived.  E.  Pace. 

SiBBECK,  Beitruge  zur  Eul8Uhung«-0€4Schichte  der  neueren  Ay- 
ohologie.    Qiessen,  1891.    S.  34. 

This  includes  three  studies  on  the  growth  of  psychology  during 
the  perion  between  Aquinas  and  the  Renaissance.  The  first  is 
devoted  to  Eckhart,  the  other  two  to  Buridan.  As  an  advance 
upon  his  scholastic  predecessor,  E.'s  chief  importance  lies  in  his 
treatment  of  the  feeling  side  of  mind.  His  recognition  of  an  inmost 
Boul- phase  which  blenas  subject  and  object,  foreset  and  will  in  a 
higher  unity  is  at  once  a  departure  from  the  old  claaslQcation  and 
a  step  towards  the  new.  His  mysticism  asserts  itself  in  the  contest 
which  he  assigns  to  this  unity,  or  "  Fiinklein,''  viz.,  the  knowledge 
of  Ood  and  of  His  indwelling  in  man.  Still,  his  conception  of  the 
"Gemiithsleben"  is  an  unmistakable  prelude  of  modem  teaching, 
and  his  insertion  of  the  **  Minne  "  between  thought  and  will  suggesita 
quite  plainly  the  tripartite  division  of  mental  phenomena. 

Bundan's  labors  are  marked  by  independence  of  thought  and  a 
preference  for  empirical  methods.  These  traits  are  shown 
especially  in  his  psychology,  which  is  generally  under-rated  or 
minimized  to  the  fable  of  the  ass—whereof  there  is  not  a  word  in  tus 
writings.  His  doctrine  of  free-will  iH,  in  its  earlier  stage,  an  echo 
of  the  traditional  *'  libertas  oppositiouis,"  the  power  to  choose 
between  opposites  for  whicli  the  motives  are  et^ually  strong.  But 
this  appears  later  on  simply  as  a  means  of  attaining  ethical  free- 
dom^the  'libertas  finalJH  ordinationis."  To  effect  the  transition. 
Buridan  narrows  freedom  to  a  power  of  suspending  judgment  of 
the  Intellect  upon  its  presentations,  until,  by  further  investigation, 
that  real  good  be  discovered,  which  claims  the  assent  of  the  will. 

More  interesting  for  modem  psychology  are  the  "  beginnin|^  of  a 
psychical  mechanics  '*  discernible  in  B.  His  attempt  at  a  simpler 
classification  of  sense  perceptions,  based  on  genetic  principles, 
breaks  ground  for  the  Associationists.  In  his  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion whether  out  of  several  simultaneous  presentations  each  is  as 
clearly  perceived  as  though  it  appeared  singly  in  consciousness,  he 
takes  into  account  the  intensity  and  contrast  of  such  presentationB 
and  the  direction  of  the  attention. 

The  **  Relativity  of  Sensations  "  is  one  of  his  principles.  Weber 
would  have  welcomed  B.*8  observation  that  not  every  slight  incro- 
ment  of  stimulus  produces  a  corresponding  increase  of  sensation; 
and  Goethe  might  have  found  the  germ  of  his  color-theory  in 
Buridan's  treatment  of  light  and  shade.  Add  to  this  his  careful 
analysis  of  feelings  pleaHurable  and  unpleasurable,  and  of  their 
Interaction  under  varying  intensity,  and  it  will  be  clear  that  B.. 
whatever  effect  he  may  nave  had  on  his  contemporaries,  was  not 
for  from  the  line  of  thought  which  psychology  follows  to-day. 


I 
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Ueber  den  Hautfiirm.    Dephil.  et  med.    Ma 
Reymond'B  Archiv  f.  Phve.  1892.     Heft  HI.  and  IV.  pp.  177-339. 

In  a  theoretical  introduction  of  seventy  pageH,  the  author  dis- 
008668  the  concepte  of  sensation  and  perception,  the  qualities  of 
BeDsation,  aeeociated  and  after-sensationB,  the  law  of  specific 
energy,  the  objectincation  of  perceptione,  and  the  claaBiflcatiou  of 
percepuons.  The  theory  of  epecific  energy  in  the  Bense  **das8  eln 
und  derselbe  Reiz  dieee  verBchiedenen  Wahrrehmungen  hervor- 
bringen  koune  und  dass  eine  Mehrheit  von  ReizctaBsen  *  *  *  ein  und 
dieselbe  Wahmehmungsart  erzenge  "  is  held  to  be  false.  ( P.  246.) 
In  the  restricted  senBe  thiit :  **  Eo  koramt  einem  jeden  Sinnes- 
apparat^  eino  Bpeciflsdio  Erregung,  jedem  groeBhiruniede  bezirke 
eine  speciflsche  Function  zu"  (p.  281),  the  principle  ia  accepted. 
As  regards  the  *'  objectification  "  of  BensationB,  the  author  joins  the 
group  which  holds  that  externalization  is  flnitive,  and  the  reference 
to  an  ego  derived.     ( P.  224. ) 

The  results  of  the  long  and  often  heroic  experimental  study  of 
the  temperature  sense  (p.  246-339)  which  muHt,  in  the  outset,  be 
recognized  as  very  unequal  in  scientific  worth,  are  categorically  aa 
follows  : 

The  temperature  sense  is  one  as  regards  modality,  heat  and  cold 
being  the  two  qualities  of  one  and  the  same  senee.  There  are  no 
hot  and  cold  spots.  There  is  but  one  kind  of  end  apparatus,  and 
this  can  be  acted  upon  by  only  one  kind  of  stimulus.  Weak  to 
moderate  temperatures  cause  pleasurable  feeling  ;  extreme  or  in- 
termittent ones,  harmful  feeling ;  continuouB  Btimuli  give  sensation 
of  fluctuating  intensity.  Of  several  BucceKKive  Btimuli,  the  first  are 
felt  moderately  in  comparison  M'ith  following  ones  ;  but  still  later 
stimuli  are  felt  less  strongly  again.  D.  assumes  that  the  time  which 
elapses  between  the  feeling  of  heat  or  cold  and  the  feeling  of  pain, 
when  extreme  t-emperatures  are  applied,  is  a  measure  of  the  in- 
tensity of  the  temperature  sensation,  and  repeatedly  makes  use  of 
this  assumption  in  his  proofs.  Stimulation  of  a  sensory  nerve  by 
beat,  cold  (263),  pressure,  or  electricity  (266)  causes  no  sensations 
of  heat  or  cold  ;  or  if  the  last-named  causes  such  sensations,  this  is 
to  be  explained  by  vaso-motor  modifications  and  not  by  the  cus- 
tomary theory  of  specific  energj'.     (  P.  269. ) 

Probably  the  "  free  endings  "  in  the  lower  layers  of  the  epidermis 
are  the  end  organs  of  the  temperature  sense,  though  this  is  not 
proved.  (P.  280.)  The  lower  part  of  the  cesophagus,  the  stomach, 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  regio  respiratioria,  etc.,  are  insensible 
to  temperature  stimuli,  and  afTord  means  of  determining  the 
temperature  end  organs  bv  comparative  histological  examination. 
(Pp.  276-280.)  The  Gyr.  sigm.  is  the  cerebral  centre  for  teraptra- 
ture  sensations.  (P.  283. )  In  six  pathological  cases,  the  quality 
and  degree  of  temperature  sensations  w€'re  recognized,  but  not  their 
location  (p.  284).  There  is  no  proof  of  distinct  hot  and  cold  nerves, 
and  the '*  beautiful  hypotheses"  of  different  resistances  in  the  dif- 
ferent fibres  are  *' built  upon  the  sand."  (P.  286.)  Burn  wounds 
are  sensitive  to  temperature  or  not  according  as  lower  layers  are 
present  or  not.  (P.  287.)  Long  continued  heat  or  cold  reduces 
sensibility.  Galvanic  electricity  does  not  affect  it.  Kal.  brom. 
and  chloral  hydrate  taken  internally  increase — cognac  and  caffeine 
first  increase,  then  decrease  temperature  senslDility.  External 
application  of  five  per  cent,  solution  of  cocaini  mur,  to  mucous 
membrane  made  the  part  ana?sthetic  for  pressure  and  pain  without 
affecting  temperature  sensibility  ;  while  a  twenty  per  cent,  solution 
applied  to  the  skin  produced  no  effect  ;  .006  grm.  of  a  ten  per  cent. 
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BolatioD  of  tfae  same,  injected  sobcataDeoQaly,  produced  aiuDs- 
thesU  for  tempentore,  later  for  contact,  touch,  electricity,  pain 
and  rendered  "  a  small  elliptical  outer  xone  "  hyperseofeitive  for  all 
ibeee  stimoli.  Stmilar  resultfi  were  obtained  with  .015  grm.  oaorphini 
hydrochlor.    (P.  288.) 

Mustard  pUster  produces  h^-peralgeeic  and  reduces  temperature 
sensibility.  The  result  of  Adamkiewicz^  that  sensibility  fur  touch 
and  pain  is  increased  at  the  place  of  stixnuiations  by  mustard  plaster 
and  decreased  on  the  corresponding  part  of  the  other  aide  of  the 
body,  and  that  no  such  bilateral  transfer  of  effects  occurs  in  the 
case  of  temperature  sensibility,  is  not  tested,  but  is  rejected  by  the 
author. 

The  median  line  of  the  body  is  less  sensitive  than  either  side,  the 
right  side  than  the  left.  The  dorsal  has  a  lower  threshold,  but  a 
less  fine  discrimination  than  the  volar.  Discriminative  sensibility  is 
greatest  on  the  back  of  the  upper  arm,  least  in  the  middle  of  the 
back  ;  is  not  much  affected  by  the  normal  temperature  of  the  skin  ; 
vtands  in  no  clear  relation  to  the  thickness  of  the  skin ;  varies 
within  smaller  Umit«  than  the  sensibility  for  pressure  and  distance 
in  different  parts  of  the  body  and  does  not  have  its  maxima  and 
minima  at  the  same  places  as  the  pressure  and  space  senses  ( p.  283). 
The  points  at  which  temperature  sensations  pass  into  pain  are  from 
-H8.7"  C.  to  +58.6-  C.  for  heat  and  from  -f2.5  C.  to  -R.l  C.  for 
cold,  according  to  the  duration  of  stimulus  and  the  part  of  the 
bod^' affected.  (P*  294.)  Temperature  stimuli  are  recognized  as 
distinct  at  from  1.2  mm.  to  6  mm.,  according  to  part  of  body.  In- 
crease of  the  surface  stimulated  increases  the  intensity  of  the  sen- 
sation. Discrimination  is  best  between  27  and  32-  C.  After- 
images are  removed  by  the  opposite  stimulus  and  reinforced  by 
repetition  of  the  same  stimulus.  Weak  stimuli  give  intermittent 
after-images.  The  continuous  after-image  of  a  strong  stimulus  lasts 
from  316  to  715  c  ;  for  high  degrees  of  temperature,  producing  pain, 
1513  to  1,8B9  c.  Long  continued  stimulation  wearies  ;  brief  stimula- 
tion refines  sensibility  for  the  opposite  stimulus.  Successive  con- 
trast is  stronger  than  simultaneous.  Successive  and  simultaneous 
contrasts  supplement  each  other.  A  more  intense  stimulus  may  be 
replaced  by  a  less  intense   stimulus  applied  to  a  greater  surface. 

As  between  minimal  temperature  (p.  303)  stimuli  and  minimal  con- 
tact stimuli,  one  may  be  in  doubt  which  has  been  appUed,  but  this  does 
not  prove  tuat  touch  and  temperature  sensations  are  homogeneous. 
Cola  objects  feel  heavier  than  warm,  one  to  two  and  five- tenths  grams 
having  been  added  to  the  warmer  of  two  thalers  to  make  their 
weights  seem  equal.  Oooling  a  part  of  the  skin  increases  its  sensi- 
bility for  pressure  stimuli.  ( P.  306. )  For  the  determination  of 
reaction  time,  the  author  devised  a  modified  form  of  the  Siemens- 
Pfldyer  Kali  Hammer,  a  "  Finger- Contact "  and  a  '*  Rcizapparat" 
pcriniLting  variation  of  the  intensity  of  stimolus  and  surface 
touched.  (Pp.  306-311.)  The  author  cannot  report  whether  he  and 
his  subjects  used  the  sensory  or  muscular  reaction,  because  none  of 
the  gentlemen  made  the  distinction.  *^Tbe  true  reaction  stands  in 
the  middle  of  these  artificially  developed  extremes.  (P.  312.) 
Reaction  time  for  touch  decreases  with  the  increase  of  the  surface 
touched  and  varies  for  different  parts  of  the  body  :  the  point  of  the 
index  finger  having  the  longest;  the  neck  and  left  cheek,  the 
shortest  reaction  time,  of  several  places  examined.  (P.  316.) 
Reaction  time  for  temperature  varies  with  the  part  of  the  body  and 
the  extent  of  surface  touched  ;  216  to  961  r^  time  elapses  between 
the  sensation  of  contact  and  the  sensation  of  cold  when  a  drop  of 
water  is  permitted  to  fall  on  the  point  of  pulsation  of  the  left  radial 
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artery,  the  time  increaaing  with  the  rise  of  temperature.  ( — 10*'  to 
-f20'  C.)  (P.  318. )  A  "  preparation  time  "  of  two  seconds  is  most 
favorable.  (P.  322. )  The  topography  of  the  temperature  sense  as 
regards  reaction  time,  as  given  by  Goldscheider  (p.  317),  is  correct. 
The  temperature  reaction  times  as  given  by  Goldscheider,  Tanzi 
and  Herzen  (350  o— 760  a  for  heat.  250  o — 600  n  for  cold),  are  agreed 
to,  while  the  much  shorter  times  found  by  Vintsbgan  are  discredited. 
As  to  the  processes  in  the  nervous  system  accompanying  tem- 

ferature  sensatioiiH,  the  author  rejects  Lotze's  **  Oscillations,'*  the 
icfe-Wunderli  hypothesis  that  temperature  and  other  skin  sensa- 
tions arise  from  oifTerent  combinations  of  the  same  elements,  the 
Blix-Donaldson-Goldscheidor  theory  of  hot  and  cold  spots,  and  the 
Hering  theory  of  asHimllation  and  dissimilation.  Instead  of  these, 
he  awaits  the  "  patient  labor  of  long  years.'' 

In  attacking  more  than  a  dozen  theories  in  the  field  of  the  tem- 
perature sense,  many  of  which  have  strong  support,  Dr.  Dessolr 
ahowB  very  praiseworthy  courage.  Not  so  praiseworthy  is  the 
slight  consideration  or  denial  of  facte  alleged  by  men  whose  work 
is  considered  of  the  first  order,  when  those  facts  stand  in  the  way 
of  the  author's  theses.  For  example,  to  facts  alleged  by  Herzen 
(p.  281),  and  again  to  facts  alleged  by  Adamkiewicz  (p.  289),  the 
author  makes  little  other  reply  than  that  he  does  not  believe  them; 
and  his  explanations  of  fact«,  fundamentally  controverting  his  own 
positions,  reported  by  Blix,  Donaldson,  Goldscheider,  Du  Bois- 
Reymond,  Rittes,  Vintochgan  and  others,  seem  to  an  unprejudiced 
critic  sometimes  trivial,  some  times  mutually  contradictory,  cer- 
tainly inadequate. 

All  this  is  very  sure  to  bring  back  upon  the  author  a  polemic  as 
severe  as  his  own.  He  will  be  the  less  able  to  meet  counter  attacks 
because  of  the  serious  inequality  of  his  own  work.  For  example, 
upon  the  critical  question  whether  electrical  stimulation  of  the 
sensory  nerve  causes  peripheral  temperature  sensations,  the  author 
throfvs  out  1017  of  1200  experiments,  without  giving  any  reason 
except  that  only  the  183  retained  were  free  from  error  (p.  268). 

In  page  300.  experiments  are  reported  in  which  the  observer's 
auditory  reaction  is  eliminated  from  the  gross  times  obtained.  This 
the  author  does  by  Huhtracting  from  the  gross  times  the  average 
reaction  time  given  in  Jaetrow^s  Time  Relations.  This  is  so  in- 
excusably bad  that  one  wonders  that  the  author  thought  it  worth 
while  to  eliminate  the  observer's  reaction  time  at  all. 

Of  less  importance  are  the  objections  to  the  author's  special 
reaction  time  studies.  His  claim  that  the  error  in  his  sensibolo- 
meter  is  constant,  when  no  guarantee  is  given  aa  to  the  force  and 
rate  of  its  application,  must  be  doubted.  For  the  same  reason  doubt 
is  cast  upon  the  tests  made  with  that  instrument  to  determine  the 
influence  upon  reaction  time  of  the  amount  of  surface  stimulated 
(p.  313 >  ana  of  the  part  of  the  body  stimulated  (p.  314). 

On  the  other  hand,  the  undoubted  merits  of  this  long  and  patient 
research  will  be  recognized  by  every  competent  reader.  The  facts 
reported,  aa  also  the  polemic  which  the  author  has  mixed  up  with 
the  report  of  facts  instead  of  separating  therefrom  as  one  could 
have  wished,  will  surely  lead  to  a  more  general  and  thorough  study 
of  the  questions  involved. 

W.  L.  Bkyan. 

Dkkcum,  F.  X.J  M.  D.  Note  on  a  Chinese  Brain.  Journ.  of  Nerv- 
ous and  Mental  Disease  (New  York),  New  Series,  Vol.  XVn. 
(Sept.,  1892),  691-696. 
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Professor  Dercum  here  presents  hia  notes  of  an  examination  of 
**  the  brain  of  an  adult  Chinaman  of  the  coolie  class,''  comparing  it 
with  the  only  other  Chinese  brains  treated  ecientiflcally,  ^^.: 
one  by  Mills  and  Parker  in  1886,  three  by  Moriz  Benedikt'in  1887, 
and  two  by  Professor  Dercum  himself  in  1889.  He  says  in  oonclu- 
Bion,  **  These  brains,  owing  probably  to  the  unusual  sinuosity  of  some 
of  the  flssures,  together  with  the  excessive  transverse  fiasuration, 
have  a  physiognomy,  as  it  were,  of  their  own.  They  certainly,  in 
general  appearance,  look  different  from  the  average  white  brain  that 
we  handle,  and  very  different  from  the  brain  of  the  negro/' 

a.  f.  cuambe&laik. 

The  Labobatort  op  the  Psycholooical  Institutb  at  thh 
Untvebsity  of  Gottinoen. 

By  William  O.  Kroho,  Ph    D. 

This  laboratory  is  in  many  respects  the  best  for  research  work  in 
all  Germany.  It  is  peculiar  in  that  it  owes  its  excellent  equipment 
to  a  liberal  gift  from  a  private  individual,  the  state  giving  but  a 
mere  pittance  to  its  support.  To  the  generosity  of  a  former  student 
and  friend  is  Professor  MUller  indebted  for  the' laboratory  of  which 
any  university  in  any  land  might  be  justly  proud.  Not  only  is  the 
apparatus  entirely  new,  but  ib  is  exceedingly  well  constructed. 
Tne  rooms  so  recently  set  aside  by  the  curator  of  the  University 
for  this  laboratory  are  ho  well  adapted  to  the  purpose  of  research 
and  of  such  generous  size  that  the  old  time  objection  of  *'  limited 
Bpace  "  can  no  longer  be  urged  against  the  Psychological  Laboratory 
at  Gottingen.  Besides  a  ver>'  large  auditorium,  they  have  three 
other  large  rooms,  well  fitted  for  different  lines  of  research  work, 
and  a  well  aranged  dark  room — indeed  this  dark  room  is  an  ideal 
one.  With  the  new  commodious  quarters  and  their  carefully  selected 
equipment,  Professor  Miiller  and  Dr.  Schunuinn  are  well  equipped 
for  guiding  a  lar^e  number  of  students  in  experimental  work. 
Professor  MuUer^s  investigations  are  well  known  and  Or.  Schumann 
has  recently  distinguitihed  himself  by  some  important  pieces  of 
work.  He  is  also  a  skillful  mechanical  contriver  and  every  one  of 
the  old  standard  pieces  of  apparatus  in  this  laboratory  (e.  g.,  the 
control  hammer)  has  undergone  some  improvement.  He  Is  a  very 
ambitious  man,  and  most  worthy  of  the  best  success.  He  oertainlv 
has  a  remarkable  future.  Like  MUUer,  he  aims  at  aoooracy  and 
thoroughness  rather  than  the  accomplishing  of  a  large  amount  of 
poorly  done  work. 

There  Is  also  au  interesting  historical  point  connected  with  the 
Gottingen  Laboratory.  It  is  this:  Professor  MUller  is  the  succesBor 
of  the  renowned  Lotze,  and  it  was  Lotze  who,  in  his  lectures  and 
published  works,  gave  such  an  impetus  to  experimental  and 
physiological  psychology.  How  fitting,  then,  that  there  should  be 
such  a  well  ecjuipped  laboratory  at  Gottingen,  realizing  In  a  sense 
the  long  cherished  hopes  of  the  man  who  stood  peerless  among  hia 
contemporaries  in  the  demand  for  thorough-going  investigation  and 
the  application  of  the  scientific  method  to  all  classes  of  facts. 

The  following  ia  a  doscriptivo  list  of  the  chief  pieces  of  apparatus 
in  the  laboratory^  arranged  according  to  the  kinds  of  experiment  to 
which  they  are  devoted. 

I.    PBychometrio  and  Reaction  Tirne  Researches. 

Hipp  chronoscope  fnew  pattern)  with  control  hammer,  the  latter 
made  oy  Krille.  The  whole  construction  embraces  many  new  and 
ingenious  improvements  ;    also  a  device  for  the  electro-magnetic 
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toning  fork  with  doable  slides  and  a  micrometer  screw  for  adjust- 
ing the  same.    Cost  140  marks. 

Electro-Maenetic  Siprnal  Hammer.  The  head  of  the  hammer  is 
kept  in  equilibrium,  not  by  means  of  the  usual  coUed-spring,  but 
by  means  of  a  weight  so  arranged  as  to  drop  on  a  felt  pad.  Thifl 
arrangement  insures  steadineHu  of  the  hammer  and  excludes  all 
uoi^e  except  the  signal.     Cost  25  marks. 

8prechcontactapparat  (Schalltrlchter)  with  the  electro-magnetic 
contacts  necessary  to  its  best  n«e.     Cost  complete  105  marks. 

Ewald's  double  contact  key  with  attachments,  31.50  marks. 

Electrical  keys  and  contacts  ;  two  compound  contacts  (five  fold), 
simple  keys  and  contacts^  commentators,  etc. 

n.  Apparatus  for  Experivients  upon  the  THme-aense  (ZeUHnn)j  in- 
cluding platinum  contacts  and  aluminium  wheels.  Pneumograph 
with  tambour  and  attachments.  Divers  contact  circles,  a  brass 
circular  scale  marked  oCF  into  degrees,  minutes  and  seconds, 
telephone  statives,  etc. 

For  other  important  apparatus  in  this  line  of  research,  see 
Schumann's  exhaustive  study  in  a  recent  number  of  the  ZeiUchrifl 
fur  FBychologie. 

HI.     Researches  upon  the  Memory. 

An  especially  constructed  rotation  apparatus,  very  complex  la  Its 
arrangement. 

IV.  For  P^cho- physical  Investigations. 

A  set  of  eight  weight  holders,  nachFechner,  together  with  weights 
(sheets  of  lead  properly  cut)  belonging  thereto.  These  are  con- 
Atructed  after  the  manner  of  the  orimuais  used  by  Fechner  himself 
in  his  experiments  with  lifted  weights. 

An  arrangement  (especially  constructed  and  very  ingenious)  with 
aluminium TeverH  for  the  purpose  of  recording  the  curves  iii  experi- 
ments with  lifted  weights. 

Apparatus  for  use  in  "  Fiihlraum  "  investigations,  including  an 
arrangement  whereby  the  judgments  are  recorded  in  the  form  of 
cur\'e8  drawn  upon  smoked  paper. 

Simple  "Temperatursinnmesser"  Warmtaster  [Mischerj. 

Rotation  discs  with  electrical  aupoiratuB  for  recording  the  clicks. 
A  large  **  Rotatiouapparat "  with  Ave  adjacent  color  discs,  nach 
Aubert  t Cf.  MUller,  Psycho-Fhysikj.  Liciit-emdruok  nach  Kxner 
(Wiener  Ber.  Nat.  Hist.,  2  Abtheilung  1868  Band  58  s.  60  ff. )  for 
iDvestigatione  upon  the  harmonizing  of  visual  sensations;  280  marks. 

An  apparatus  for  fixing  the  head  and  holding  it  firmly,  nach 
Helmholz.  Darkened  boxes  used  in  the  researches  which  have  to 
do  with  light  and  color,  Oharpentier's  **  Kugeln,^'  resonators,  etc. 

V.  Researches  Along  VarUrus  other  Lines. 

Tonometer  naoh  Mono,  1^  marks.  Spannungamesser  nach 
Bernstein,  126  marks.     Kymographion  with  continuous  paper. 

Inducktorium,  nach  Du  Boia-Reymond.  Electrodes  with  clasps 
for  the  arms.  Electrodes  with  arm  bands,  and  various  other 
electrodes. 

VI.  Miscellaneous  Apparatus. 

Resistance  boxes  (Siemens).  Galvanometers  with  spring,  nach 
Kohlrausch.  Tuning  fork  interrupter,  nach  Helmholz,  with  spiral 
contact.  Mariottes  bottles  and  nttacnments.  Water  motor.  Me- 
tronome Rbeocord,  a  fine  balance,  and  varioufi  other  pieces  of  minor 
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Importance.  ThiH  by  no  means  includes  the  complete  equipment. 
All  of  the  older  apparatus  which  Miiller  used  in  the  larger  number 
of  experiments  referred  to  in  his  **  Psycho -Physik."  and  in  his  more 
recently  published  magazine  articles,  are  includea  and  should  not 
be  forebtten.  especially  those  concerned  with  his  experiments  upon 
sensations  of  i 


*  movement  and  the  muscle  sense. 


UNIVERSITY  COLLEaS,  CAKDIFF. 
Oot.  12,  1892. 
My  Dear  Sir: 

The  plan  of  philosophical  teaching  in  this  college  is  to  a  large 
extent  determined  by  the  requirement  of  the  University  of  London, 
which  most  of  the  students  look  to  for  degrees.  The  same  is  true 
of  most  of  the  provincial  colleges  of  England  and  Wales  as  well  aa 
of  University  College,  London.  In  our  case,  however,  the  advent 
of  a  University  of  Wales  will — when  it  comes — no  doubt  introduce 
some  changes  into  the  curriculum;  especially,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  in 
the  direction  of  requiring  more  thorough  knowledge  of  some  special 
department  of  philosophy  from  candidates  for  the  higher  or  M.  A, 
degree. 

As  matters  ore  arranged  at  present,  I  have  courses  of  lectures  on 


logic  twice  and  on  etJiics  onee  a  weeh.  In  this  way  i 
the  three  sciences  is  given;  the  London  syllabus  for  the  B.  A.  and 
B.  Sc.  degrees  being  kept  in  view  and,  to  a  large  extent,  followed. 
Some  weeks  at  the  end  of  the  psychology  course  are,  however, 
commonly  saved  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  students  to  some  of 
the  philasophica.1  questions  which  arise  out  of  psychological  ques- 
tions.  In  the  treatment  of  jpsychology,  emphasis  is  laid  upon  the 
continuity  of  mental  life.  The  physiological  material  admitted  is 
comparatively  small  in  amount;  and  it  is  only  introduced  in  so  far 
as  it  clearly  helps  to  psychological  conclusions.  In  this  respect  the 
method  approaches  what  Professor  Bain  would  call  "aacetic."  So 
far  as  my  experience  goes  the  method  is  fitted  both  to  stimulate 
interest  and  to  guard  against  the  confusion  of  mental  with  material 
facts  in  which  beginners  are  so  apt  to  get  entangled.  In  the  class 
of  ethics^  a  considerable  portion  of  the  time  is  occupied  in  explain- 
ing and  commenting  on  one  or  two  leading  works  by  EngllBh 
moralists,  such  as  Butler's  Sermons  on  Human  Nature  and  Mlllfl* 
Utilitarianism. 

In  addition  to  these  classes,  advanced  courses  of  lectures  are 
given  on  the  history  of  philosophy,  with  reference  to  special 
periods  and  books  which  change  from  year  to  year,  and  on  the 
more  difficult  questions  of  logic,  psychology  and  ethics,  as  well  as 
on  political  philosophy.  Both  in  the  ordinary  and  in  the  advanced 
classes,  the  instruction  by  means  of  lectures  is  supplemented  by 
conversation  in  the  class-room  by  means  of  written  papers. 

I  am,  my  dear  sir, 

Yours  faithfully, 
Prof.  G.  Stanley  Hall.  W.  R.  So&lbt. 
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ON  EEROBS  OF  OBSERVATION.* 


By  Pbofebsob  James  McKeen  Oattbul, 

Oolumbfa  CoUege. 

Carrents  of  thought  often  arise  at  different  sources^  and 
flow  on  for  a  long  way  before  they  mingle-  This  has  been  the 
case  with  the  investigation  of  errors  of  observation  in  physics 
and  in  psychology.  On  the  one  hand  methods  for  securing 
the  nearest  approximation  to  the  true  value  from  discoitlant 
observations  have  been  studied  by  many  of  the  most  eminent 
mathematiciane  and  physicists  since  the  revival  of  learning. 
On  the  other  hand  the  accuracy  with  which  the  external  world 
is  perceived  has  always  been  a  central  subject  in  psychology, 
and  in  the  development  of  experimental  psychology  no  por- 
tion has  received  more  attention  than  the  perception  and  com- 
parison of  differences  in  intensity.  It  has,  however,  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  been  overlooked  that  physics  and  psychology 
are  concerned  with  the  same  phenomena.  This  is  not  sur- 
prising, as  the  points  of  view  of  the  two  sciences  are  different. 
Physics  seeks  to  eliminate  errors  of  observation  ;  psychology 
seeks  to  study  their  nature.  But  the  time  has  now  come 
when  each  science  should  profit  from  the  progress  of  the 
other.  Physical  science  can  better  eliminate  errors  of  obser- 
vation by  learning  what  is  known  of  their  cause  and  nature. 
Psychology  will  gain  greatly  in  clearness  and  accuracy  by 
using  the  methods  of  physics  and  mathematics. 

The  errors  of  observation  with  which  physics  and  mathe- 

*  Bead  fit  the  meeting  of  the  American  Psychological  ABsociation, 
Philadelphia,  1692. 
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matics  have  dealt  are  variable  errors,  such  errors  as  vould 
occur  were  each  error  composed  of  a  very  large  number  of 
comparatively  small  and  independent  errors,  equally  likely  to 
be  positive  or  negative.  In  this  case  the  average  of  the  ob- 
servations is  the  most  likely  value,  and  its  approsimation  to 
the  true  value  is  measured  by  the  dispersion  of  the  errors, 
and  increases  as  the  square  root  of  the  number  of  observa- 
tions. In  two  important  respects  the  matbematioal  theory 
needs  to  be  supplemented  by  psychological  experiment.  In  the 
first  place,  constant  errors  are  entii*ely  beyond  the  range  of 
the  method  of  least  squares,  and  yet  these  are  evidently  more 
dangerous  in  physical  observations  than  variable  errors. 
Thns,  for  example,  in  the  case  of  the  personal  equation  of  the 
astronomers,  the  variable  error  of  an  observer  can  be  reduced 
to  any  desired  extent  by  increasing  the  number  of  observa- 
tions. But  it  was  found  on  comparing  the  observations  of 
different  observers  that  they  had  constant  errors  far  more 
serious  than  their  variable  errors.  It  was  (and  apparently 
is  still)  thought  that  the  constant  error  of  an  observer  becomes 
a  variable  error  when  the  observations  of  several  observers 
are  combined.  It  is  very  unlikely  that  this  is  the  case.  The 
uniformity  of  thfl  processes  of  i>erception  and  movement  ia 
greater  than  their  variability.  We  may  feel  confident  that 
the  combined  personal  equations  of  all  the  astronomers  would 
be  subject  to  a  constant  error  which  cannot  be  eliminated  by 
physical  or  mathematical  science.  But  such  constant  errors 
depend  on  fixed  psycho- physical  conditions,  andean  be  meas- 
ured by  the  psychologist. 

In  the  second  place  it  may  be  urged  that  the  theory  of 
probability  can  only  give  a  rough  and  ready  account  of  the 
distribution  even  of  variable  errors.  In  measuring  an  inch 
an  error  of  a  mile  will  not  occur,  and  a  negative  error  of  a 
mile  is  inconceivable.  The  probability  assigned  to  such 
errors  by  theory  is,  indeed,  extremely  small,  but  the  same 
probability  is  assigned  to  positive  and  negative  errors,  and 
they  are  not  equally  likely.  It  would  seem  that  as  a  rule 
positive  errors  are  more  likely  than  negative  errors.  In 
measuring  an  actual  inch,  a  positive  error  of  two  inclies  might 
occur,  a  negative  error  of  the  same  size  cannot  occur.  In 
ordinary  errors  of  observation  a  corresponding  preponderance 
of  positive  errors  may  be  expected,  and  a  correction  for  such 
excess  must  be  empirically  determined.  The  same  holds  for 
the  averages  which  are  so  widely  used  in  statistics.  Thus,  if 
the  average  weight  of  men  he  150  pounds^  men  weighing  300 
pounds  occur,  men  weighing  Odo  not  occur.  The  average  is 
not  identical  with  the  median,  as  required  by  the  theory  of 
probability.     The  assumption  made  by  the  mathematicians, 
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that  an  error  Ib  compoeed  of  a  very  larpje  number  of  compara- 
tively small  and  independent  errors^  cannot  be  admitted  by 
the  psychologist.  If  the  fiction  of  indefinitely  small  errors 
be  accepted  at  all,  the  elemental  errors  cannot  be  regarded  as 
Independent,  but  are  interdependent  and  occur  in  groups. 
The  diatribntion  of  errors  will  not  follow  simple  and  universal 
formula?,  but  the  greater  onr  knowledge  the  more  complicated 
will  the  formuhe  become,  and  they  will  be  as  numerous  as 
there  are  observers  and  observations.  The  deductions  of 
Laplace  and  Ganaa  are  of  the  greatest  importance,  but  it 
should  not  be  forgotten  that  the  laws  of  nature  cannot  be  in- 
vented, they  must  be  discovered.  It  is  within  the  province 
of  psychology  to  supply  physics  with  the  formulie  it  requires 
for  eliminating  errors  of  observation  in  special  cases. 

Turning  now  to  what  psychology  can  learn  from  physics, 
we  find  that  the  variable  error  of  the  method  of  average  error 
and  the  probable  error  (or  h  as  used  in  Germany)  of  the 
method  of  right  and  wrong  cases  are  the  error  of  observation 
of  physical  science.  We  may  ask,  why  should  there  be  an 
error  of  observation  T  Why  should  not  the  same  stimnlus  be 
accompanied  by  the  same  sensation  1  The  natural  answer  is 
that  the  conditions  do  not  remain  the  same.  In  the  first  place 
the  stimulUvS  itself  cannot  be  kept  exactly  constant.  Lights 
are  always  variable,  and  sounds  and  touches  cannot  be  ex- 
actly reproduced.  Temperatures  and  smells  are  especially 
inconstant.  Weights  may  remain  nearly  the  same,  but  the 
manner  of  lifting  them  Is  always  different.  We  have,  there- 
fore, a  variable  stimulus  which  in  part  accounts  for  the  varia- 
tion in  sensation.  In  the  second  place  the  nervous  mechanism 
18  constantly  changing.  The  sense  organ  is  rhythmically  ex- 
hausted and  restored,  and  is  subject  to  various  irregular 
alterations.  The  nerves  and  paths  of  conduction  in  the  brain 
wonld  transmit  more  or  less  ol  th€^  energy  of  the  stimulus  ac- 
cording to  their  ever  changing  condition,  Lastlj^  the  brain 
centres  immediately  concerned  with  perception  alter  greatly  in 
met-abolism.  These  latter  changes  are  best  known  to  ns  on 
the  side  of  consciousness  ;  there  is  a  more  or  less  regular 
rhythm  in  attention,  and  very  numerous  irregularities  due  to 
fatigue,  interest,  inhibition,  etc.  These  sources  of  variation 
will  sufficiently  ticcoant  for  the  fact  that  the  same  sensation 
does  not  recur.  They  are,  indeed,  so  numerous  and  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  so  independent,  that  they  justify  roughly  the  as- 
sumption of  the  mathematician,  and  the  results  of  experi- 
ments show  that  the  errors  arc  in  a  general  way  distributed 
as  required  by  the  tlieory  of  probability. 

In  psycho-physical  experiment  two  magnitudes  are  per- 
ceived and  compared.      The  combined  error  of  perception 
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would  be  larger  than  a  single  error  of.  perception,  being  the 
sqnare  root  of  the  sani  of  the  squares  of  the  separate  errors, 
or  nearly  the  error  in  a  single  case  multiplied  by  the  square 
root  of  two.  We  have  further  the  errors  of  memory  and 
comparison.  The  analysis  of  these  factors  at  the  present 
time  would  be  very  difficult,  but  I  believe  they  would  simply 
increase  the  variable  error  of  observation,  and  introduce  ad- 
ditional constant  errors.  This  is  not  the  view  taken  by 
Fechner,  Miiller,  Wundtand  otherfi,  to  whom  we  chiefly  owe 
the  development  of  psycho-physical  research  and  theory. 
They  maintain  that  there  is  a  threshold  of  difierence,  and 
when  sensations  diHer  by  less  than  this  amount  there  is  no 
difference  in  consciousness,  Fechner  does  not  question  the 
application  of  the  probability  integral  to  the  comparison  of 
maKoitudes/  ou  the  contrary  it  was  he  who  first  applied  it  to 
the  method  of  right  and  wrong  cases.  He  argues  that  a 
difference  in  the  stimuli  smaller  than  the  threshold  might  be 
made  apparent  in  consciousness  by  the  error  of  observation, 
and  would  give  the  preponderance  of  right  cases  required  by 
theory.  But  in  about  one-seventh  of  his  trials  he  was  doubt- 
ful as  to  which  of  the  weights  used  by  him  was  the  heavier, 
and  holds  that  in  these  eases  the  difierence  in  the  weights  and 
the  error  of  observation  combined  fell  within  the  threshold, 
and  that  there  was  no  difference  in  consciousness. 

Prof.  Fiillerton  and  the  writer^  made  experiments  with  lifted 
weights  similar  to  Fechner's.  In  one  series  of  3000  experi- 
ments in  which  the  probable  error  was  much  the  same  as 
Fechner's,  the  observers  wei^e  doubtful  23%  of  the  time,  but  on 
guessing  which  of  the  weights  was  the  heavier  they  were  right 
62J%  of  tlie  time.  This  is  the  percentage  of  right  cases  re- 
quired by  the  theory  of  probability,  on  the  supposition  that 
the  differences  in  consciousness  follow  Gauss'  formula,  and 
we  may  conclude  that  the  difference  in  consciousness  always 
exists  and  affects  the  course  of  mentiil  life,  even  M'hen  it  is  so 
small  that  it  cannot  be  detected. 

Another  case  in  which  German  psychologists  have  run 
couoter  to  the  theory  of  probability  is  in  the  assumption  of 
a  just  noticeable  difference.  According  to  the  theory  of 
probability  the  apparent  difference  in  sensation  and  the  prob- 
ability of  correct  judgment  tend  to  increase  continuously  as 
the  difference  between  the  stimuli  is  made  greater,   but  it  is 


^As  implied  by  Peirce  and  Jastrow  in  their  important  paper  ( On 
Small  Differences  in  Sensation  ;  National  Academy  of  Sciences,  III. 
[188-t]),  which  for  the  Urst  time  denied  the  supposed  fact  of  the 
threshold. 

•On  the  Perception  of  Small  Differences:  Univ.  of  Penn.  Press,  18W. 
The  present  paper  is  largely  based  on  tnis  monograph. 
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entirely  arbitrary  to  choose  one  difference  and  call  it  jast 
noticeable.  A  difference  in  the  stimuli  can  be  found  which 
will  be  obscured  by  the  error  of  observation  1  time  in  10^  or 
1  time  in  1000,  but  no  difference  can  be  called  just  noticeable, 
meaning  that  it  and  larger  differences  will  be  correctly  dia- 
tin^ished,  while  smaller  differences  will  be  indistinguishable. 
In  actual  experiments  Prof.  Fnllerton  and  the  writer  found 
that  the  difference  fixed  on  by  the  same  observer  under 
changed  conditions  as  just  noticeable  was  not  at  all  propor- 
tional to  the  error  of  observation,  and  with  different  observers 
the  difference  which  they  considered  just  noticeable  in  no 
way  measured  their  accuracy  of  discrimination.  In  the  many 
researches  in  which  the  method  of  just  noticeable  difference 
has  been  used,  the  just  noticeable  difference  fixed  on  by  the 
observer  has  probably  been  determined  partly  by  his  general 
knowledge  of  his  error  of  observation  (the  difference  he  would 
seldom  mistake)  and  partly  by  association,  he  choosing  an 
apparently  equal  difference. 

The  last  application  of  the  theory  of  probability  which  I 
wish  to  make  concerns  the  relation  of  the  error  of  observation 
to  the  magnitude  of  the  stimulus.  The  algebraic  sum  of  a 
number  of  variable  errors  tends  to  increase  as  the  square  root 
of  the  number.  In  measuring  the  base  line  of  a  survey  the 
variable  error  of  observation  increases  as  the  square  root  of 
the  length  of  the  line.  It  seems  to  me  the  same  relation 
might  be  expected  to  hold  in  a  general  way  when  the  length 
of  a  line  is  estimated  by  the  eye  or  compared  with  another  line. 
Or  to  take  another  example,  if  we  estimate  one  second  of  time 
and  repeat  the  trial  four  times,  the  algebraic  sum  of  the  four 
variable  errors,  or  the  combined  error  in  estimating  the  four 
seconds,  will  tend  to  be  twice  as  great  as  the  error  in  estimat- 
ing a  single  second.  If  we  estimate  or  compare  the  four  seconds 
continuously,  the  same  elements  would  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent be  present,  and  we  might  expect  an  error  twice  as  great 
as  in  estimating  a  single  second — not  four  times  as  great  as  re- 
quired by  Weber's  law.^  The  error  in  estimating  each  of  the 
several  seconds  might  and  doubtless  would  be  different,  and 
in  the  case  of  intensive  magnitudes  equal  objective  increments 
would  seldom  or  never  be  accompanied  by  equal  changes  in 
consciousness,  nor  be  subject  to  equal  and  independent  errors. 
The  theory  of  probability  only  considers  the  simplest  and 
most  general  case.     We  must  use  all  the  knowledge  we  have 


'  CooBtant  errors  increase  in  direct  ratio  to  the  magnitude,  and 
would  tend  to  foUow  Weber'e  law.  But,  curiously  enough,  constant 
errors  have  not  been  supposed  by  the  psychologists  to  follow 
Weber's  law.  As  a  matter  of  fact  ^''constant  errors"  are  very  In- 
constant and  difficult  to  Investigate. 
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88  well  as  our  theory,  and  the  general  formula  mnslE 
justed  to  each  special  case. 

In  attempting  to  pull  a  dynamometer  twice  with  the  same 
force  we  do  not  compare  the  movements  as  we  proceed,  but 
the  final  result,  and  if  the  force  were  near  the  limit  of  our 
Btrength,  the  error  might  be  less  than  for  a  smaller  magnitude. 
We  should  expect  a  post-oftice  clerk  to  judge  very  light 
weights  better  than  a  blacksmith,  a  blacksmith  to  judge 
heavy  weights  the  better.  We  should  expect  to  discriminate 
lights  best  within  the  range  of  ordinary  daylight,  and  sounds 
best  within  the  range  of  the  human  voice.  Such  results 
would  be  contrary  to  Weber's  law,  but  are  simply  factors 
additional  to  the  summation  of  errors  required  by  the  theory 
of  probability.  The  relation  between  the  error  of  observation 
and  the  magnitude  of  the  stimulus  will  differ  for  each  stimulus 
and  for  each  observer,  and  will  not  remain  constant  even  for 
the  same  stimulus  and  the  same  observer.  But  the  usual  in- 
crease of  the  error  of  observation  with  the  magnitude  of  the 
stimulus  is  accounted  for  in  a  satisfactory  manner  by  the 
summation  of  errors,  and  I  should  substitute  for  Weber's 
law  the  following :  The  error  of  observation  (end^  to  increase 
as  (he  square  root  of  (he  magnitude^  (he  increase  beiny  subject 
to  variation  whose  amoiDii  and  cause  must  be  determined  for 
each  special  cam.^ 

It  may  be  asked  if  this  view  be  correct,  why  do  the  results 
of  researches  confirm  Weber's  law  1  As  a  matter  of  fact 
Weber's  law  has  not  yet  been  confirmed  exactly  by  any  care- 
ful research,  the  error  of  observation  usually  becoming  larger 
as  the  magnittideof  the  stimulns  is  taken  larger,  but  almost 
always  more  slowly  than  in  direct  proportion  to  the  magni- 
tude. The  attempt  has  been  made  by  Fechner,  Wundt, 
Helmholz  and  others  t-o  explain  away  the  variations  by  addi- 
tional hypotheses,  but  it  is  universally  admitted  that  the 
validity  of  a  law  or  hypothesis  decreases  as  the  number  of 
subsidiary  hypotheses  increase. 

I  venture  to  think  that  it  is  an  open  question  whether  in 
the  researches  hitherto  made  the  error  of  observation  increases 
more  nearly  as  the  magnitude  or  as  the  square  root  of  the 
magnitude.  Researches  in  which  the  method  of  just  notice- 
able difference  has  been  used  do  not  of  necessity  measure  the 


*  Prof.  Fullerton  pointed  out  at  the  meeting  of  the  afiBociation 
that  the  conditions  which  made  the  first  fractional  or  elementai 
error  positive  or  negative  might  make  the  following  error  tend  in 
the  same  direction.  So  far  aa  such  a  tendency  is  present  the  error 
of  observation  would  increase  more  rapidly  than  ihe  square  root  of 
the  stimulus,  and  more  nearly  In  direct  proportion  to  it  ( Weber^s 
law). 
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«VTor  of  observation  at  all.  The  variation  in  adjusting  the 
just  noticeable  difference  would  roughly  measure  the  error  of 
observation,  but  this  has  been  neglected.  All  the  researches 
on  lights  with  which  I  am  acquainted*  (excepting  that  by 
Prof.  Fullerton  and  the  writer)  used  the  method  of  just 
noticeable  (or  more  than  noticeable)  difference.  Now  it  ia 
natural  enough  (considering  its  elasticity)  to  make  the  just 
noticeable  difference  within  the  range  of  ordinary  daylight 
proportional  to  the  intensity  of  the  light.  We  see  the  same 
objects  more  or  less  brightly  illuminated^  and  should  tend  to 
regard  the  difiei*ence8  in  shade  and  color  as  equal  differences, 
whatever  the  int^^nsity.  It  may  also  l>e  remarked  that  the 
mechanism  of  the  eye  (accommodation  of  the  pupil  and  sensi- 
tiveness of  the  retina)  tends  to  obliterate  objective  differences 
in  brightness.  Further  in  all  these  researches  on  lights  (ex- 
cepting Merkel's)  the  lights  were  side  by  side,  and  the  time 
of  exposure  was  not  limited.  In  such  a  case  the  error  of  ob- 
servation l>ecomes  much  obscured,  and  almost  any  result  can 
be  obtained. 

I  venture  to  maintain  this  conclusion  even  against  the  very 
careful  research  by  Kiinig  and  Brodhun,  which  supports 
Weber's  law  for  a  considerable  range  of  intensity.  It  is  es- 
pecially difficult  to  adjust  a  just  noticeable  difference  when 
the  areas  of  light  are  very  small,  and  for  colors  not  usually 
seen.  Konig  and  Brodhnn  found  the  just  noticeable  differ- 
ence for  different  colors  of  apparently  the  same  intensity  to 
be  the  same  (ca.  ^^  of  ^^^  light).  Previously  with  much  the 
same  methods  Lamansky  found  the  just  noticeable  difference 
for  red  ,'^,  for  yellow  and  green  ^J^,  for  violet  j^^^  whereas 
Dobrowolsky  found  for  red  ^V*  yt^How  4^^,  green  t^,  violet 
yj[^-^-.  The  three  researches  were  carried  out  in  Helmholz' 
laboratory,  and  we  may  well  be  at  a  loss  to  draw  any  conclu- 
sions from  such  discordant  results.*  Perhaps  the  two  best 
researches  with  lights  have  been  carried  out  by  Aubert  and 
by  Miiller-Lyer.  Both  of  these  writers  think  their  results 
do  not  suppoit  Weber's  law. 

It  is  not  necessary  in  this  place  further  to  review  and  com- 
pare results  of  researches  on  lights  and  other  stimuli.  If  it 
be  admitted  that  the  just  noticeable  difference  be  not  propor- 
tional to  tlie  error  of  observation,  the  amount  of  work   to  be 


*Bouguer,  Lambert,  Arago,  Masaon.  Fechner,  Volkmann,  Aubert, 
Helmholz.  Plateau,  Uelbceuf,  Kraepelin,  Dobrowolsky,  Lamensky, 
Bretonj^EobinghauB,  Merkel,  Lehmann,  Neiglick,  Schirmer,  Miiller- 
Lyer,  KTmig  and  Brodhun. 

'  More  especially  as  Helmholz,  in  the  revision  of  his  PhysiologiBche 
Optik.  does  not  even  mention  LAmeneky  and  Dobrowolsky,  Nor 
does  he  refer  to  work  not  done  in  BerUn. 
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oonsidered  would  be  greatly  reduced.  Further,  many  re- 
searches by  the  method  of  average  error  and  right  and  wrong 
caees  have  only  a  tolerable  validity  (c.  g.,  Fechner's  and 
Merkel's)  becanse  the  observer  knew  the  relation  of  the 
Btimuli  before  comparing  them.  In  other  cases  (e.  //.,  with 
tastes,  temi>eratare8,  touches  and  sounds),  the  stimuli  have 
not  been  measured  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  I  believe  the 
various  researches  are  so  disparate,  having  l)een  made  by  so 
many  observers  (often  yonng  men  working  for  a  degree)  and 
by  such  varying  (and  in  many  oases  inadequate)  methods, 
that  the  only  general  conclusion  which  can  be  drawn  is  that 
the  error  of  observation  tends  to  increase  as  the  stimulus  is 
made  larger  and  usually  more  slowly  than  in  direct  propor- 
tion to  the  stimulus. 

Before  concluding  I  wish  to  notice  the  relation  between  the 
error  of  observation  and  the  estimation  of  mental  intensity. 
It  has  commonly  been  assumed  that  tJbe  variable  error  and 
the  probable  error  (or  h  in  Germany)  are  proportional  to  the 
just  noticeable  difference.  The  just  noticeable  difference  has 
further  been  used  to  me^isure  the  intensity  of  sensation.  The 
just  noticeable  difference  is  thus  used  ambiguously,  on  the 
one  hand  as  a  difference  equally  likely  to  be  correctly  per- 
ceived, on  the  other  hand  as  a  difference  accompanied  by  an 
apparently  e<iual  increment  in  sensation.  I  entirely  question 
the  application  of  the  error  of  observation  to  the  measure- 
ment of  the  intensity  of  sensation.  Supposing  the  intensity 
of  sensation  to  be  measurable,  it  may  increase  as  the  stimulus 
or  (conceivably)  as  the  logarithm  of  the  stimulus,  while  the 
error  of  observation  may  lie  any  other  function  of  the  stimu- 
lus* When  it  is  evident  that  the  error  of  observation  may  be 
increased  or  decreased  in  many  ways  without  greatly  alter- 
ing the  apparent  intensity  of  sensation,  I  cannot  under- 
stand how  it  has  come  to  be  used  as  a  unit  suitable  for  meas- 
uring the  intensity  of  sensation.  The  error  of  observation 
is  a  physical  quantity,  a  function  of  the  intensity,  area,  dura- 
tion, etc.,  of  the  stimulus,  of  the  condition  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem, and  of  the  faculties,  training,  attention,  etc.,  of  the  ob- 
server. That  it  should  increase  with  the  magnitude  of  the 
stimulus,  and  tend  to  increase  as  the  square  root  of  the  mag- 
nitude, seems  to  me  a  natural  consequence  of  the  summation 
of  errors.  But  I  see  no  necessary  connection  between  the 
supposed  fact  that  the  error  of  observation  increases  in  direct 
proi>ortion  to  the  stimulus  and  the  consequence  which  has 
been  drawn  from  it  that  the  intensity  of  sensation  Increases 
as  the  logarithm  of  tbe  stimulus. 

*ThiB  was  noticed  by  G,  E.  ^MUUer  in  1879  (  Zur  Grundlegung  der 
Psychophysic,  p.  79-80). 
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The  measurement  of  the  intensity  of  sensation  is  not  oat  of 
the  question  because  the  error  of  observation  cannot  be 
used  as  a  unit.  The  attempt  is  made  to  accomplish  this 
when  for  different  intensities  sensations  are  adjusted  midway 
between  two  others,  when  they  are  made  apparently  half  or 
double  others,  or,  lastly,  when  they  are  made  just  greater  or 
less  than  others  in  the  sense  that  the  difference  in  sensation 
is  apparently  equal.  The  question  her©  is  whether  we  do  in 
fact  judge  diHerences  in  the  intensity  of  sensations,  or  whether 
we  merely  judge  differences  in  the  stimuli  determined  by  as- 
sociation with  their  known  objective  relations.  I  am  inclined 
to  think  that  the  latter  is  the  case.  I  find  it  comparatively 
easy  to  adjust  one  time^  length  of  line  or  weight  midway  be- 
tween two  others,  much  more  difficult  to  judge  when  one  light 
or  sound  is  midway  between  two  others,  and  almost  impos- 
sible to  judge  one  temperature  or  pain  midway  between  two 
others.  The  difficulty  of  making  a  decision  increases  as  the 
objective  relations  are  less  familiar,  and  I  believe  that  my 
adjustment  is  always  determine<l  by  association  with  the 
known  quantitive  relations  of  the  physical  world.  With 
lights  and  sounds,  asBOciation  might  lead  us  to  consider  relative 
differences  as  equal  differences,  and  the  data  would  be  ob- 
tained from  which  the  logarithmic  relation  between  stimulus 
and  sensation  has  been  deduced.  With  the  force,  extent  and 
time  of  movement,  Prof,  Fullerton  and  the  writer  have  shown 
that  our  estimates  tend  to  follow  the  objective  relations.  But, 
in  any  case,  if  we  merely  judge  the  relations  of  objective  mag- 
nitudes by  association,  we  have  no  basis  whatever  for  deter- 
mining a  relation  between  physical  energy  and  mental  inten- 
sity. 

I  conclude,  consequently,  that  we  cannot  measure  the  inten- 
sity of  sensation  and  its  relation  to  the  energy  of  the  stimulus 
cither  by  determining  the  error  of  observation  or  by  estimat- 
ing amounts  of  difierence.  The  most  natural  assumption 
would  seem  to  be  that  the  intensity  of  sensation  increases 
directly  as  the  energy  of  the  brain  changes  correlated  with  it. 
The  relation  between  the  energy  of  the  brain  changes  and  the 
physical  stimulus  is  a  physiological  question.  This  con- 
clusion does  not  mean,  however,  that  psychophysical  re- 
search is  valueless.  On  the  contrary  it  is  an  important  con- 
tribution to  the  science  of  psychology,  whence  its  application 
will  be  extended  to  physical  science,  to  art,  to  medicine,  to 
pedagogy  and  in  other  directions. 
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INTBODUCTION. 

In  beginning  the  publication  of  this  series  of  minor  labora- 
tory studies,  a  word  of  explanation  as  to  their  nature  seems 
appropriate.  The  aim  of  the  laboratory  in  Clark  Univer- 
sity is  original  research^  not  only  for  itself,  but  as  a  pedagogic- 
al means.  Many  students,  however,  come  to  us  from  institu- 
tions in  which  psychological  laboratories  have  not  as  yet 
been  founded,  and  sometimes  with  no  training  in  experi- 
mental science  at  all,  and  are  therefore  more  or  less  unfitted 
to  enter  at  once  upon  research  work.  For  this  reason  the 
first  year  in  the  laboratory  is  devoted  largely  to  practice  ex- 
periments, such  as  those  collected  in  the  Laboratory  Course 
already  published  in  part  in  this  Journal ;  but  an  essential 
part  of  each  student's  work  during  the  year  is  the  execution 
of  some  small  and  definite  piece  of  experimental  research, 
assigned  by  the  director  of  the  laboratory  and  worked  out, 
after  some  months  of  general  laboratory  practice,  under  his 
supervision  and  generally  with  bis  active  assistance  at  the 
start.  The  firat  six  of  the  following  papers  give  the  results 
of  such  studies.  The  greater  number  of  papers  published 
under  the  title  of  **  Minor  Studies  '*  will  be  of  this  character, 
but  others  will  also  be  inclu<lod  (as  in  this  instance  that  on 
the  Pendulum  Chronograph)  when  their  length  and  subject 
matter  are  fitting. 

On  the  Discrimination  of  Geoups  of  Rapid  Clicks. 

Bv  Thaddeus  L.  Bolton. 

With  reference  to  groups  of  rapid  clicks  several  questions 
may  be  asked,  among  others  the  following:  1.  Is  the  i*ate 
at  which  the  clicks  of  the  group  fuse  into  a  continuous  tone 
or  noise  dependent  upon  the  number  of  clicks  in  the  group,  so 
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that  a  small  groap  cah  be  r6co^i2ed  as  composed  of  discrete 
clicks  when  a  larger  group  cannot?  *  2.  In  the  perception 
of  a  g:roup  that  does  not  fuse,  ia  there  a  tendency  for  any  of 
the  clicks  to  drop  out,  as  Hull  and  Jastrow  found  that  they 
tended  to  do  when  counting  was  added  to  simple  perception! 
3.  Can  the  presence  of  one  more  or  one  less  click  be  recog- 
nized when  successive  groups  of  different  numl)er  of  clicks 
are  given,  and  under  what  conditions  as  to  rate  and  number! 
The  experiments  about  to  be  described  have  immediate  bear- 
ing on  the  last  of  these,  but  throw  more  or  less  light  also  on 
the  first  and  second. 

ApparafuH  and  Methods.  In  such  experiments  as  these, 
the  great  difficulty  is  to  get  an  instrument  that  will  produce  a 
sound  of  the  greatest  possible  clearness  and  definition  in  con- 
trollable number  and  at  regular  intervals.  The  required 
sound  was  found  in  the  click  of  the  armature  of  a  time-marker 
of  the  pattern  furnished  by  the  Cambridge  Scientific  Instru- 
ment Co.  This  sound  was  produced  at  the  closing  of  the 
circuit;  the  sound  at  the  break  was  avoi<led  by  making  the 
armature  react  against  a  piece  of  soft  India  rubl>er.  Though 
the  avoidance  of  this  break  sound  was  not  absolutely  com- 
plete, it  was  not  sufficiently  loud  to  interfere  with  that  at  the 
make,  and  in  general  was  wholly  unnoticed.  All  that  was  re- 
quired now  to  get  a  regular  succession  of  uniform  clicks  was 
to  make  and  break  the  circuit  at  regular  intervals.  This  was 
accomplished  by  causing  a  heavy  pendulum  to  draw  a  pro- 
jecting platinum  point  across  a  series  of  equal  brass  plates 
separati^il  by  pieces  of  hard  rubber  of  uniform  thickness. 
Each  plate  was  eonnect>ed  by  a  wire  with  a  switch-board, 
which  made  it  possible  to  add  or  subtretct  one  or  more  of  the 
clicks  by  throwing  one  or  more  of  the  plates  into  or  out  of  con- 
nection with  the  time-marker.  What  was  needed  for  the  ex- 
periment, however,  was  not  one  series  of  clicks,  but  two  sepa- 
rated by  a  short  interval.  To  accomplish  this,  a  second 
platinum  point  was  attached  to  the  pendulum  at  a  suitable 
distance  Ijehind  the  other.  From  these  platinum  points  a 
wire  ran  up  the  pendulum  bar  into  a  mercury  cup  opposit-e  its 
centre  of  oscillation,  thence  to  the  battery  (12  Leclanchc  cells), 
to  the  time-marker,  and  to  the  switch-board,  thus  completing 
the  circuit.  The  pendulum  used  was  like  that  devised  by 
Drs.  Bowditch  and  Wan-en,  of  which  a  full  description  may 
be  found  in  the  Jountal  of  P/it/^ioiofjf/.'^  The  especial  value 
of  such  a  pendulum  for  this  work   lies  in  tiie  fact  that  its 

'  Suggested,  but  not  worked  out  to  any  extent,  by  Hall  and  Jas- 
trow.    Mind,  XI.  1886,  58. 
=•  Vol.  IX.  page  29. 
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velocity  in  the  different  parts  of  ite  arc  varies  less  than  that 
ol  ordinary  pendulums.  To  prevent  the  friction  of  the  plati- 
num {>oints  from  affecting  the  rate  of  the  pendulum,  and  also 
to  insure  a  better  contact,  they  were  attached  to  brass  wire 
springs.  The  pendulum  swung  each  time  from  a  fixed  posi- 
tion^  where  it  was  held  till  the  required  instant  by  a  magnet. 
To  prevent  the  points  making  contact  at  the  backward  swing 
of  the  x)endalumf  the  set  of  brass  plates  was  attached  to  a 
board  which  was  hinged  at  the  bottom  and  could  be  with- 
drawn when  the  pendulum  swung  backward.  When  this 
board  was  pressed  forward  so  that  the  brass  plates  were 
in  a  position  to  l>e  touched  by  the  platinum  points,  it  broke 
the  circuit  through  the  magnet  just  mentioned  and  released 
the  pendulum. 

In  order  to  time  the  apparatus  the  time-marker  was  made 
to  write  npon  a  drum  along  with  a  Deprez  signal  driven  by  a 
toning  fork  of  100  vibrations  per  second.  At  the  first  setting 
up  of  the  apparatus  ten  dicks  were  used  and  occupied  in  all 
.11  sec.  They  were  consequently  separated  from  one  another 
by  intervals  of  .011  sec.  The  apparatus  was  timed  very 
frequently  to  ensure  constant  rate.  In  the  later  experiments 
the  pendulum  was  made  to  swing  through  a  greater  arc. 
This  decreased  the  interval  between  the  clicks  to  .0065  sec-,  and 
in  the  last  experiments  the  interval  was  made  .0075  sec.  The  in- 
terval between  the  two  groups  of  clicks  was  about  .25  sec.  This 
interval  varied  slightly  in  different  portions  of  the  experiments. 
The  amount  of  variation  in  the  velocity  of  the  pendulum  dur- 
ing the  time  it  was  passing  the  plates  could  not  be  detected  in 
the  tuning-fork  record.  In  all  the  experiments  the  time- 
marker,  besides  giving  the  clicks,  inacribed  its  motions  on  a 
smoked  drum,  by  means  of  which  an  objective  record  was 
kept  of  what  had  actually  happened^  and  any  failure  in  the 
instrument  was  instantly  detected. 

In  making  experiments  the  operator  was  seated  before  the 
pendulum,  managed  the  switch-board  with  one  hand  and 
brought  the  brass  plates  into  position  with  the  other,  while 
the  subject  sat  near  the  time- marker  and  in  such  a  position  as 
not  to  see  the  essential  manipulations  of  the  operator.  The 
operator  told  his  subject  that  there  would  be  a  certain  num- 
ber of  clicks  in  the  first  group,  e.  ^.,  four,  and  that  in  the 
second  group  there  would  be  either  four  or  five.  The  subject 
was  required  every  time  to  judge  which  it  was  ;  no  answers 
of  **  doubtful"  were  permitted.  It  was  not  difficult  by  means 
of  the  8witch-lK)ard  to  connect  or  disconnect  a  wire  while  the 
pendulum  passed  from  the  position  of  contact  for  one  point  to 
that  for  the  other,  and  any  failure  to  do  so  was  shown  by  the 
drum  record  just  mentioned. 


RemiUs  of  (he  Experiments.  The  experiments  were  made 
npon  three  Bubjects,  and  all  numbers  from  four  to  ten 
were  used  as  standards  and  compared  with  the  numbers 
greater  or  less  by  one.  About  twenty-four  observations 
were  made  upon  each  standard,  be^nning  with  four  and 
going  up  to  ten.  The  order  was  then  reversed,  begin- 
ning with  ten  as  the  standard,  and  about  the  same  num- 
ber of  observations  was  made  upon  all  numbers  down  to  four. 
The  following  table  gives  the  number  of  observations  and 
percentages  of  errors  for  all  the  subjects  and  all  the  stand- 
ards. 


Table  I. 

Showliig  number  of  obaervationB  and  percentage  of  errors  for  all 
the  groups  of  clicks  from  three  to  ten.  Interval  between  the  clicks, 
.011  sec. ;  between  the  two  groups  of  clicks,  .25  sec.  The  standard  al- 
ways came  first  and  was  compared  with  either  the  next  higher  or 
the  next  lower  number,  but  in  separate  sets  of  experiments;  both 
bigher  and  lower  were  not  used  in  the  same  set. 


H. 

S. 

B. 

It 
I  B 

.1 

1^ 

oi 
3 

a  r 

li 

l6 

o 

& 

It 

s 

£t 

4—3 

48 

6. 

36 

5. 

4—5 

74 

13. 

72 

12. 

5—4 

68 

10.3 

79 

24. 

48 

12.5 

5—6 

50 

26. 

68 

24. 

46 

11. 

6-5 

5fi 

16. 

62 

16. 

46 

13. 

«— 7 

64 

16.6 

63 

30. 

48 

27. 

7—6 

53 

15.1 

54 

29. 

44 

18.1 

7—8 

5S 

19. 

64 

28. 

48 

18.7 

8—7 

49 

6.1 

66 

13. 

48 

4.1 

8—9 

67 

20.8 

62 

83. 

48 

20. 

9-8 

52 

7.6 

46 

26. 

48 

16. 

fr-10 

52 

13.4 

83 

32. 

72 

18. 

10-9 

46 

19.5 

46 

33. 

64 

20.3 

From  this  table  it  will  be  seen  that  on  most  of  the  stand- 
ards, excepting  the  judgments  of  S.,  the  percentage  of  ri^rhfc 
jndgmentfi  was  greater  than  75,  the  proportion  at  which 
knowledge  may  be  assumed  to  be  the  basis  of  the  judgment. 
It  is  possible  then  to  recognize  a  difference  of  one  in  any 
nnmber  of  clicks  below  ten  when  the  clicks  are  separated  by 
an  interval  o(  .011  sec. 
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s. 

B. 

18.7 

13.6 

23.2 

16.2 

81.8 

18.5 

The  table  alfio  shows  that  the  percentages  of  errors  are 
greater  generally  foi  the  greater  than  for  the  less  numt)er  of 
clicks.  This  will  be  more  apparent  by  grouping  the  percent- 
ages on  several  standards  and  taking  the  average  of  each 
group. 

H. 
First  group  (Btand&rds  4  and  5),  17.2 

Second  group  (standards  6,  7  and  8),  13.4 
Third  group  (standards  9  and  10)         16.3 

The  strain  upon  attention  was  very  great,  and  if  any  dis- 
turbance occurred  at  the  moment  the  pendulum  swung,  the 
judgment  was  impaired.  Very  frequently  the  subject  was 
asked  what  his  opinion  of  the  correctness  of  his  judgments 
was,  or  whether  any  distui  Imnce  had  distracted  his  attention. 
The  answers  were  recorded,  and  a  close  correspondence  was 
found  to  exist  between  these  facts  and  the  accuracy  of  his 
judgments.  Some  observations  were  taken  upon  two  and 
three  as  standards,  with  an  occasional  error.  With  these 
standards  the  strain  upon  the  attention  was  even  greater  than 
with  larger  numbers,  and  any  disturbance  was  more  likely  to 
impair  the  judgment.  In  general  if  judgments  could  be  made 
immediately  they  were  always  more  satisfactory  ;  delay  was 
fatal. 

It  was  stated  above  that  the  experiments  were  begun  with 
four  as  the  standard  and  carried  I  h  rough  all  the  namt>er8  up 
to  ten.  The  reverse  order  was  then  followed  to  compensate 
for  practice.  The  results  of  both  are  united  in  the  table 
above.  In  the  second  half  of  the  observations  the  percent- 
ages of  errors  were  very  mnch  decriMsed  by  practice.  In  the 
first  half  H.  made  C9  errors,  S.  113,  and  B.  61;  in  the  latter 
half  H.  made  25  errors,  S.  87,  and  li.  3t>,  On  several  stand- 
ards in  the  latt-er  half,  H.  and  B.  made  no  errors  at  all.  The 
t-endency  was  to  judge  more  different  tlian  alike,  thongh  the 
standard  was  followed  by  an  equal  numln^r,  i.  e.,  was  rei)eated, 
as  frequently  as  by  a  di^ereut  uuml>er.  When  the  sUindard 
was  followed  by  an  equal  number,  H.  made  67  errors,  S.  96, 
and  B.  63  ;  when  the  standard  was  followi*d  by  a  greater  or  a 
less  number,  H.  made  27  errors,  S.  87,  and  B.  39. 

In  all  these  experiments  the  standard  had  l)een  made  to  pre- 
cede the  number  to  be  compared.  To  prevent  the  possibility  of 
there  being  a  difference  in  the  second  gronj)  which  could  not 
be  detected  by  the  record  on  the  drum  or  th»»  measurements 
with  the  tuning-fork,  and  which  served  as  the  basis  of  judg- 
ment,  observations  were  taken  in  which  the  number  of  clicks 
in  the  second  group  remained  constant  and  the  number  in  the 
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first  varied.  The  standard  was  eight.  The  results  do  not 
differ  from  tJiose  in  the  table.  S.  made  17.5%  of  errors  in 
128  judgments,  and  B.  15.6%  in  64  judgments. 

8ome  obseryations  were  also  taken  in  which  the  standard 
came  indiscriminately  first  or  last,  with  the  result  that  in  64 
observations  there  were  7.8%  of  errors.  The  interval  be- 
tween the  clicks  was  -Oil  sec.  The  standards  were  7  and  8. 
These  experiments  are  not  included  in  Table  I. 

All  the  subjects  remarked  early  in  the  experiment  that 
when  the  standard  was  compared  with  a  less  number,  they 
experienced  less  difficulty  in  detecting  the  difference  than 
when  the  standard  was  compared  with  a  greater  number. 
The  actual  numbers  of  errors  from  Table  I.,  classified  with 
reference  to  this  point,  are  found  in  Table  II. 

Table  n. 

Giving  the  number  of  obeervationa  upon  the  standard  and  lesser 

froup,  and  upon  the  standard  and  greater  group.    Conditions  as  in 
able  L 


Subject  H. 


Stakdard  ajtd 

LcsflKK  Qmour. 

STAHDUU)  avd 

Grxatbk  Oeoitt. 

Groufw  of 

No.  of 

Errors  od 

Efroffl  on 
Qroup. 

Group*  of 

No.  or 

Crron  oc 

Errors  on 
Greater 
Group. 

eUcka. 

Obeer. 

SUuuSard. 

CUckM. 

Obwr. 

Standutl. 

6--4 

68 

5 

2 

5-^ 

60 

3 

5 

_  e-* 

66 

6 

3 

6—7 

64 

8 

I 

l7-« 

63 

5 

3 

7—8 

5S 

9 

2 

Pb-t 

49 

1 

2 

g— 9 

67 

11 

3 

9-8 

62 

3 

1 

9—10 

62 

6 

2 

10-9 

46 

6 

3 

Totals,       324  26  14 

Percent,  of  Errors,   8%  4.! 


281 


41 

14.6% 


13 

4.6% 
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Table  n, — ConHntted* 


Subject  S. 


arAVIUJlD  AHD 

LnuR  Omti^. 

ST-uhiavo  *.Ttti  Ohmat^b  Qvoitp. 

Gnmp»of 

No,  of 

EntHV  00 

Errors  on 

Qroupfl  of 

No.  of 

Brron  on 

ErTDra  OB 

CbMr. 

Blvi^Kra, 

Group. 

aicta. 

ObKr. 

StMuUiYl. 

Gromp. 

4— S 

46 

2 

1 

4—5 

74 

6 

4 

6--4 

re 

11 

6 

5—6 

56 

8 

6 

6—5 

62 

5 

6 

6^7 

53 

6 

10 

7— S 

54 

9 

7 

7—8 

54 

a 

T 

B^l 

ae 

4 

3 

8—9 

62 

Q 

O 

9-8 

46 

7 

5 

9—10 

83 

la 

14 

10—9 

46 

8 

7 

Totals,       391  46  34 

Peroent.  of  BirorB,  11*5%     8>fl^ 


60 

13% 


5S 

13.1% 


Subject  B. 


B«utBX&o  AitD  LwaiK  OKOtrp. 

ai«unuu»  Alto 

QmpiTKS  Omotfp. 

Groups  of 

No.  of 

Errors  oo 

Erro™  OD 
Le»er 
Oroup. 

Groups  of 

Ao.  of 

Emu*  on 

-Errors  em 
Greater 
Group. 

CUcks. 

Obser. 

Standard. 

CUcks. 

Obser. 

StaDdud. 

4—3 

36 

2 

0 

4—5 

72 

3 

6 

5-4 

48 

6 

1 

5—6 

45 

2 

3 

6—5 

46 

4 

2 

6—7 

48 

6 

7 

7-6 

44 

6 

2 

7—8 

48 

4 

5 

8—7 

48 

2 

0 

8—9 

48 

4 

6 

9-8 

48 

8 

0 

9—10 

72 

7 

6 

10—9 

54 

10 

1 

Totals,         324  37  6 

Percent,  of  Errors,  11.4%       l.( 


333 


26 

7.8« 


33 

9.9% 


Qrand  Totals, 


109 


54-163 


117 


99^226 


This  table  means,  in  the  case  of  H.,  for  example,  and  the 
group  of  clicks  marked  5—4,  that  when  be  was  given  by  the 
operator  68  tests,  half  of  which  consisted  of  a  gronp  of  5 
cUcks  followed  by  another  group  of  5,  and  half  of  a  group  of  5 
clicks  followed  by  a  group  of  4,  his  description  of  what  had 
been  given  him  was  wrong  seven  times :  five  times,  when  he 
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was  given  5 — 5,  he  called  it  5 — 4,  and  two  times,  when  he 
was  given  5 — 4,  he  called  5 — 5.  Similarly  with  the  standard 
and  greater  group  the  first  line  means  that  when  he  was  given 
50  tests,  half  being  5  clicks  followed  by  6  and  half  5  followed 
by  6,  he  eight  times  mistook  5 — 5  for  5 — 6,  and  five  times 
mistook  5—6  for  5 — 5. 

The  total  number  of  errors  upon  the  standard  and  lesser 
group  are  very  much  less  than  upon  the  standard  and  greater 
group  (163  to  326),  this  differenc-e  being  due  almost  entirely 
to  the  very  large  number  of  errors  (99)  upon  the  greater 
group.  With  two  subjects  the  number  of  errors  upon  the 
greater  group  is  greater  than  upon  the  standard^  and  with  all 
three  subjects  the  number  of  errors  upon  the  lesser  group  is 
decidedly  less  than  upon  the  standard. 

This  concentration  of  the  errors  was  quite  unexpected,  and 
seemed  so  remarkable  that  the  experiment  was  varied  for 
further  investigation  of  the  point.'  The  subject  was  given  a 
standard  followed  by  the  same  number,  or  by  a  less  or  greater 
number,  thus  making  three  answers  possible.  This  would 
make  a  difference  between  the  great4?r  and  lesser  groups  twice 
that  between  either  group  and  the  standard.  On  this 
account,  with  standards  less  than  ten,  the  confusion  of  the 
greater  with  the  lesser  group,  and  vice  versa^  was  very  ex- 
ceptional. 

'  In  the  discussion  that  foUowed  a  brief  report  of  these  experi- 
ments given  before  the  American  Psychological  Association  at  Its 
Philadelphia  meeting.  Prof.  Jastrow  objected  to  the  description  of 
this  result  as  ^*  unexpected,"  since  Dr,  Hall  and  he  had  noticed  the 
same  in  the  courae  of  their  experimenta  on  rhythm  (above  referred 
to).  That  they  did  notice  this  peculiar  constant  error  1  c^n  well 
beUevej  but  no  mention  of  it  sufficient  to  cause  anyone  to  expect 
it  here  is  to  be  found  in  the  very  condensed  account  of  their  ex- 
periments. K.  C.  S. 
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Tasle  m. 

Giving  the  nuiiibar  of  observations  and  tbe  percenta^ee  and 
numbers  af  errors,  when  the  standard  was  compared  with  the  aam& 
number  or  with  a  greater  or  a  lesa  number.  The  interval  between 
the  clicks  was  .011  eec^^  and  between  tbe  standard  and  comparisoii 
groups  ,25  iec^    The  standards  were  7,  s  and  9, 


tiHtsB  Osorp. 

3fT4irdUKik. 

OlO^TSft  OKOtFT* 

Subject. 

Koof 

Obser 

No  Of 
Efrora. 

Pep  Oftnt. 
of  Errors. 

No.  of 

Errort 

Fpr  Cent, 
of  EiTore. 

No.  of 
Ob»r. 

No.  of 

Per  Oct, 
otErtatt. 

H. 

36 

3 

8.3 

36 

6 

16.6 

36 

B 

22.2 

S, 

21 

3 

14,2 

21 

8 

38, 

20 

S 

40,0 

B, 

U 

1 

tl 

24 

6 

25. 

24 

8 

33.3 

TotsL 

81 

7 

8.6 

81 

20 

24.7 

80 

^ 

30,0 

Total  No.  of  obser.,  342-  total  of  errors,  51*  percentage  of  errors,  21. 


Table  rv. 

Conditions  as  in  Table  III.,  except  that  the  interval  between  the 
clicks  was  made  .0066  sec. 


LKsaxR  Group. 

Stan  dard. 

Orkater  Group. 

Subject. 

No.  of 
Obner. 

No.  of  Per  Cent. 
Errors,  of  Errors. 

No.  of 
Obaer. 

No.  of 
Errorv. 

Per  Cent. 

of  Errore. 

No.  of 
Obeer. 

No.  of 
Errors. 

Per  Cent, 
of  Errors. 

H. 

S. 
B. 

86 
89 
96 

10         11.8 

22     1     24.7 

6           6.2 

86 
93 
96 

274 

26 
36 
31 

30.5 
38.7 
32.3 

85 
89 
96 

27 
36 
32 

95 

31.8 
40.4 
33.3 

Total.    270 

37         13.7 

1 

93 

33.9 

270 

35.2 

Total  No.  of  obser.,  814;  total  of  errors,  225;  percentage  of  errors,  27.6, 


In  both  tables  tbe  subjects  show  greater  percentages  of 
errors  upon  the  greater  group  than  upon  the  standard  or 
lesser  group,  and  greater  upon  tbe  standard  than  on  tbe  lesser 
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^onp,  tbuB  confirining  the  results  of  Table  IT.,  and  show- 
ing that  the  diKtrihution  of  the  errors  does  not  rest  on  the 
particular  conditions  of  the  earlier  experiments.  The  per- 
centages of  errors  for  the  faster  rates  are  on  the  whole  con- 
siderably increased. 

An  attempt  was  now  made  to  measure  the  difference  thus 
discovered  by  increasing  the  number  of  clicks  in  the  greater 
group.     The  results  appear  in  Table  V. 

Table  V. 

Giving  the  number  of  observationB  and  percentaKes  of  errors^ 
when  the  greater  group  was  made  greater  by  two  cHckB  than  the 
Btandard,  and  by  three  greater  than  the  lesaer  group.  The  Interval 
between  the  cLlcke  was  .0065  sec,  and  between  the  two  groups  .25 
aec.  The  standards  used  were  6,  7  and  8.  With  6  were  given  6  and 
8;  with  7  were  given  6  and  9,  and  with  8  were  given  7  and  10  as 
comparison  groups. 


lAnoft  Qftour. 

Staitdaks. 

ORKim  Qbodf. 

Snbject. 

No.  of 
Obser. 

Per  Cent,  of 
£iTor8, 

No.  of 
Obser. 

Per  Cent,  ol 
BiTora. 

No.  of 

Oboer. 

Per  Cent,  of 
Errom. 

H. 

42 

14.2 

42 

11. 

42 

4.9 

S. 

20 

23.3 

31 

36.6 

30 

20. 

B. 

42 

7.1 

4. 

19. 

42 

2.3 

The  effect  of  the  double  increase  of  the  greater  group  was 
to  reduce  the  percentages  of  errors  upon  it  below  either  those 
on  the  standard  or  on  the  lesser  group.  The  percentages  of 
errors  on  the  standard  have  also  been  reduced,  as  was  to  be 
expected,  for  increasing  the  difference  between  the  standard 
group  and  the  greater  comparison  group  renders  the  mistak- 
ing of  the  standard  for  the  greater  less  likely  as  well  as  the 
mistaking  of  the  greater  for  the  standard. 

The  proportion  of  errors  made  on  the  standard  is  worth  a 
little  further  consideration.  Table  II.  shows  that  the  percent- 
ages upon  the  standard  were  always  greater  than  upon  the 
lesser  group,  and  with  one  subject  greater  upon  the  standai*d 
than  upon  the  greater  group.  What  the  explanation  of  this 
difference  is,  is  not  easy  to  say,  for  the  subject  knew  in  each 
case  that  the  two  groups  would  be  alike  ae  often  as  they  were 
different.  Possibly  some  qualitative  difference,  subjective  or 
objective,  between  the  first  and  second  groups,  lies  at  the 
bottom  of  it.     It  was  impossible  to  do  away  absolutely  with 
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all  Buch  differences,  and  impossible  also  to  say  in  wha 
differences  consisted.  This  may  have  led  the  subjects  to 
judge  the  second  set  to  be  different  from  the  first  more  often 
than  they  should.  But  it  may  also  have  been  wholly  subjective. 
When  the  snbjecta  were  expecting  a  difference,  they  found 
great  difficulty  in  not  imagining  one,  even  though  there  was 
none. 

A  more  interesting  question  at  present  is,  however,  the 
greater  number  of  errors  upon  the  greater  group  as  compared 
with  the  lesser  group  as  shown  in  Tables  II.,  III.  and  IV, 
and  the  effect  on  the  distribution  of  the  errors  produced  by 
the  increased  difference  between  the  standanl  and  greater 
group  shown  in  Table  V.  In  this  case  the  qualitative  differ- 
ence just  considered  cannot  be  made  the  basis  of  judgment. 
It  seems  rather  to  be  a  question  of  the  behavior  of  the  memory 
after-image.  There  was  a  kind  of  subjective  feeling  of  dis- 
appointment when  a  lesser  number  followed  the  standard, 
and  of  superfluity  when  a  greater  num]>er  followed.  Possibly 
the  explanation  should  run  something  like  this:  The  intervals 
here  dealt  with  are  very  much  shorter  than  any  we  meet  with 
in  daily  experience,  and  for  tliat  reason  in  attempting  to  recall 
such  an  interval,  we  may  imagine  it  too  large  ;  we  think  of  it 
as  correspjonding  to  other  experiences.  This  enlarged  image 
of  the  first  interval  is  brought  into  comparison  with  the  sen- 
sation produced  by  the  second  and  thus  the  second  seems 
very  much  shorter  than  the  first.  Our  memory  image  of  the 
first  actually  increases  in  length  during  the  interval  between 
the  first  and  second  sets  of  clicks.  When  the  lesser  group 
follows  the  standard,  the  second  seems  decidedly  less  than 
the  first ;  but  when  the  same  or  a  greater  number  follows, 
the  difference  is  not  so  great  and  more  difficulty  in  discrimi- 
nating is  experienced.  The  experiments  of  Table  V.  show 
that  the  amount  of  lengthening  in  the  memory  after-image 
was  more  than  compensated  by  the  increase  of  the  difference 
between  the  standard  and  the  greater  group.  The  appar- 
ent increase  in  the  first  group  for  standards  such  as  were  used 
must,  therefore,  be  in  general  less  than  the  time  of  two  clicks, 
that  is,  .013  sec.  It  was  supposed  that  this  apparent  increase 
might  be  greater  for  longer  times  than  the  .25  sec.  that  in  these 
experiments  separated  the  groups,  but  when  the  interval  be- 
tween two  groups  was  increased  to  six  seconds,  though  a  slight 
increase  in  the  percentage  of  errors  took  place,  their  distribu- 
tion remained  practically  the  same.  The  question  of  fatigue 
may  also  enter  here  as  a  possible  explanation.  To  produce 
successively  and  rapidly  a  sensation  of  given  intensity,  the 
stimulus  must  l>e  constantly  increased.  In  order,  then,  that 
the  second  set  of  clicks  shall  produce  a  sensation  equal  to  the 
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first,  the  second  set  must  be  greater  than  the  first.  When 
the  second  set  of  clicks  is  less  than  the  standard,  the  sensa- 
tion would  fall  far  short  of  the  first.  This  would  seem  to  ex- 
plain the  feeling  of  relief  which  followed  so  perceptibly  on 
the  lesser  comparison,  but  ib  involves  the  sapposition  that 
the  number  of  clicks  or  the  time  they  occupy  is  inferred  from 
the  intensity  of  the  general  effect  that  is  produced. 

Tables  III.  and  IV.  have  been  considered  so  farin  relation  to 
the  distribution  of  the  errors  only.  They  bear,  however,  upon 
the  general  question  of  the  investigation.  Table  III.  reinforces 
Table  I.  in  showing  that,  for  two  observers  at  least,  a  dif- 
ference of  one  in  excess  or  defect  can  be  recognized  with  a 
standard  group  of  8  clicks  separated  by  intervals  of  .011  sec. 
Table  IV.  shows  that  the  same  is  true  when  the  intervals  are 
reduced  nearly  one-half,  namely,  to  .0065  sec,  though  the 
percentage  of  errors  is  somewhat  greater.  Results  obtained 
from  experiments  where  the  subject  is  given  three  possibili- 
ties of  answer  are  not  strictly  comparable  with  those  in 
which  only  two  possibilities  are  offered,  but  so  long  as  there 
is  no  tendency  to  confuse  the  greatest  and  the  smallest  of  the 
three  stimuli  (for  example,  in  the  experiments  giving  these 
tables,  to  call  a  7-click  group  a  9-click  group,  or  vicevensa),  the 
case  is  not  very  different  from  that  of  the  two-possibility  ex- 
periments. In  the  experiments  giving  Tables  III.  and  IV. 
there  were  very  few  answers  of  this  doubly  wrong  kind,  and 
75%  of  right  answers  may  be  assumed  as  the  measure  of  dis- 
crimination, as  in  the  experiments  giving  Table  I. 

With  the  apparatus  used  it  was  impracticable  to  attempt  a 
further  shortening  of  the  intervals  beyond  .0065  sec;  accord- 
ingly attention  was  turned  to  the  effect  of  increasing  the 
nnmber  of  clicks  in  the  groups,  with  a  view  to  discovering  if 
possible  the  limit  in  number  for  an  interval  that  was  easily  at 
command;  in  this  case  .0076  sec.  =  133-|-  clicks  per  sec. 
Tests  were  made  with  groups  of  13,  16  and  23  clicks  as  stand- 
ards.    The  results  reached  arc  grouped  in  the  following  table  : 
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Tablb;  VI. 

Giv'ing'  the  number  of  obecrvELtiona,  the  number  of  eirors,  and  the 
percentage  of  errorBj  when  tbe  Btandard  waa  compared  with  the 
same  number  or  with  a  greater  or  a  leaa  number.  The  interval  bo* 
tween  the  elioka  was  .0075,  that  between  the  groups  .35  aec. 


Standabd  is. 


LlHPK  QVDUP. 

ST4HD1AD  GAOtTP. 

GftKATEB  Qsovr. 

Subject. 

L 

. 

1 

1 

t 

1 

1 

If 

1 

i 

1 

^ 

1 

^ 

I 

^ 

o 

M 

t! 

o 

■s 

o 

.U 

ii 

^ 

■s 

s 

^ 

^ 

!^ 

*s 

o 

i 

£ 

i 

1 

1 

^ 

£ 

^ 

i 

1 

H. 

17 

0 

0 

24 

15 

62,5 

22 

11 

50 

S, 

25 

11 

44 

25 

13 

52 

2fi 

11 

44 

B. 

22 

3 

X3.6 

21 

10 

46.7 

21 

9 

23.3 

Total  number  of  obaervatiooB,  202^  total  oE  errors,  S3;  peresdnt- 
age  of  erron,  41.9. 

Standard  16. 


Lcasn  Gbocp. 

Stakdabd  Qboup. 

GasATBK  Group. 

e 

^ 

If 

Subject. 

is 

i 

1 

c 

^ 

1 

Si 

^ 

1 

i 

1 

•s 

«> 

1 

1 

^ 

u 

1 

1 

^ 

^ 

^ 

^ 

^ 

§ 

^ 

^ 

^ 

i 

i 

1 

1 

£ 

1 

1 

& 

H. 

32 

13 

40.6 

26 

13 

50 

33 

15 

46.4 

S. 

35 

9 

25.7 

39 

22 

56.4 

32 

12 

37.5 

B. 

29 

10 

34.8 

28 

11 

39.2 

29 

12 

41.4 

Total  number  of  observations,  283;   total  of  errors,  117;  percent- 
age of  errors,  41.3. 
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Table  VI.— Continued. 
Standabo  23. 


» 


Lkhee  ORonr. 

Stakd&kd  Gaoup. 

QkEATBR  OEOtTP. 

■ 

i 

tt 

e 

Bubiect 

w 

^ 

1 

^ 

1$ 

> 
1 

!r 

d 

1 

1 

i 

'S 

1 

S 

^ 

1 

i 

^ 

o 

^ 

o 

u 

^ 

O 

H 

•i 

^a 

*-• 

a 

^_, 

^ 

a 

«Hl 

«^ 

a 

o 

o 

« 

o 

0 

21 

o 

o 

« 

e 

2 

& 

I 

o 

o 

£ 

:g 

£ 

^ 

H. 

18 

11 

61.1 

21 

12 

67.1 

29 

10 

45.4 

S. 

26 

16 

67.7 

28 

17 

60.6 

26 

13 

60 

B. 

17 

7 

41.1 

27 

18 

66.6 

21 

6 

38 

TotAl  number  of  observations,  206;  total  of  errors^  111;  percent- 
age of  errors,  53.8. 

The  percentages  that  the  total  number  of  errors  are  of  the 
whole  number  of  observations  on  any  atanilard  have  increased 
with  the  increase  of  the  standard.  Errors  resuitingr  from  a 
confusion  of  the  lesaer  group  with  the  greater  are  much  more 
frequent  upon  23  as  the  standard  than  upon  13  or  16,  The 
percentages  of  wuch  errors  of  the  whole  number  of  observa- 
tions are,  on  13,  6.4%  ;  on  16,  5.3%;  and  on  23,  17.4%. 
The  impossibility  of  judging  the  difference  of  one  click  with  a 
group  of  23  when  they  are  separated  by  .0075  sec.,  la  not  to  be 
doubted;  only  66.6%  of  errors  would  l>e  expected  if  the 
answers  were  dictated  wholly  by  chance.  For  13  and  16 
the  number  of  right  answers  is  considerably  more  than  could 
be  expected  from  chance,  but  considerably  less  than  the  re- 
quired 75%,  if  we  apply  the  criterion  of  the  two  possibility 
experiments.  It  would  seem  then  that  the  ability  to  recog- 
nize a  difference  of  one  click  under  the  conditions  of  these  ex- 
periments does  not  extend  far  beyond  groups  of  8  or  10  clicks 
and  fails  completely  at  something  over  23. 

It  remains  to  speak  of  wliether  these  are  time  or  number 
Judgments.  The  separate  clicks  could  be  ajjpreheuded,  bub 
counting  was  out  of  the  question,  and  it  was  impossible  by 
any  voluntary  muscular  adjuatment  to  name  or  record  the 
number.  The  number  of  clicks  in  the  group  seemed  often, 
if  not  always,  less  than  the  number  actually  known  to  be 
present.  The  only  attempt  ou  my  part  towards  a  muscular 
adjustment  was  to  contract  the  muscles  of  the  tongue  and 
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larynx  twice  in  rapid  saccession  in  such  a  way  as  to 
produce  a  grating  sound  when  the  vocal  cords  were 
made  to  vibrate,  thus  imitating  the  groups  of  clicks  to 
be  compared.  This  took  place  when  I  was  in  doubt. 
The  decision  was  based  upon  what  seemed  to  be  an 
equal  or  an  unequal  amount  of  stimulus.  An  introspective 
account  of  how  the  groups  were  compared  is  difiicult,  be- 
cause of  the  extreme  concentration  of  attention  required.  If 
the  judgment  is  a  number  judgment  at  all,  it  is  something 
quite  different  from  the  number  judgments  of  daUy  life,  pos- 
sibly akin  to  the  iiuantUative  estimates  of  groups  of  objects 
made  by  animals  and  by  children  before  they  have  learned  to 
count,  and,  indeed,  by  adults  when  for  any  reason  counting 
is  not  easy.  That  time  judgments  also  played  a  part  seems 
very  probable  ;  and  the  fairest  description  of  the  experiments 
undoubtedly  is  to  say  that  they  are  judgments  of  filled  time. 

Sxiinmary,  The  experiments  that  have  been  described 
make  the  following  answers  to  the  questions  at  the  begianing 
of  the  paper :  To  question  3  the  answer  is  that  the  presence 
of  one  more  or  one  less  click  in  successive  groups  can  be 
recognized  (probably  by  the  greater  length  of  time  required 
for  the  larger  group)  when  the  number  of  clicks  is  not  too 
large  and  their  rate  not  too  rapid.  When  the  rate  is  133 
per  sec,  the  number  cannot  very  much  exceed  10,  though  with 
groups  of  13  and  16  a  difference  of  one  can  sometimes  be  recog- 
nized. When  the  number  of  clicks  is  9  or  less  the  rate  may 
rise  at  least  to  163  per  sec,  and  perhaps  higher. 

To  question  2  the  answer  is  that  it  is  extremely  improbable 
that  any  clicks  are  lost  in  the  perception  of  a  rapid  group 
at  least  up  to  153  per  sec;  for  groups  of  8  and  9  can  be  dis- 
tinguished at  that  rate.  If  tlie  experiments  involve  a  time 
judgment,  it  is  clear  that  one  one-hundred-and-fifty-third  of  a 
second  can  be  recognized,  and  if  so,  there  would  be  no  need 
that  the  images  of  clicks  at  that  rate  should  over-lap  in  con- 
sciousness— over-lapping  was  the  c>aiise  of  loss  in  Hall  and 
Jastrow's  counting  experiments.  If  the  judgment  was  a 
number  judgment,  the  loss  wonld  also  seem  to  be  excluded. 
In  some  cases  where  a  temporary  defect  in  the  instruoient 
caused  the  actual  dropping  of  a  click  from  the  middle  of  a 
group,  this  fact  was  very  easily  recognized,  though  this  of 
course  is  quite  a  different  thing  from  the  unconscious  subject- 
ive dropping  implied  in  the  question.  Particulars  as  to  rates 
at  which  this  dropping  occurred  have  unfortunately  not  been 
preserved,  but  the  statement  is  believed  to  be  true  for  all 
rates. 

To  question  1  the  answer  is  that  for  the  mere  perception  of 
discreteness,  number  is  probably  without  induence.     The  fact 
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that  it  ifl  less  easy  to  tell  10  clicks  from  9  than  5  from  4  shows 
only  that  a  difierence  of  1  in  10  is  less  easy  to  recognize  than 
a  difference  of  1  in  6,  a  result  that  accords  with  the 
psycho-physic  law.  With  reference  to  the  tendency  to 
blend,  such  a  result  shows  nothing.  No  g:reater  tendency  to 
blend  in  the  case  of  the  larger  numbers  was  noticed  by  the 
subjects.  When  the  question  is  one  of  estimating  the  num- 
ber of  clicks,  a  slower  rate  for  larger  numbers  may  very  well 
be  required. 

A  few  wordB  upon  the  work  of  others  on  related  topics  will  Ber\'e 
to  put  the  results  of  this  study  in  their  proper  perspective.  Exner 
found  in  his  studies  of  reaction-timeB*  that  his  subjecte  could  tell 
"good"  (i.e.,  quick)  reaction-times  from  slow  ones  when  the  differ- 
ence amounted  to  about  .01  sec,  thus  seeming  to  show  an  ability  to 
perceive  a  time  as  small  as  that  amount. 

The  general  form  of  these  experiments  la  not  bo  very  different 
from  those  of  Dietze^s  work  on  the  Umfang  or  extent  of  conscious- 
nesB,'  but  the  intervals  used  were  very  much  smaller  than  his,  his 
shortest  being  .11  sec,  or  exactly  ten  times  the  largest  in  these  ex- 
perimente.  He  also  found  a  decided  falling  oft  in  ability  to  judge 
correctly  when  intervals  less  than  .24  sec.  were  used,  a  result 
different  from  Mr.  Bolton's,  but  one  that  may  depend  either  on  a  dif- 
ference in  experimental  conditions^  or  on  a  difference  in  the  manner 
in  which  groups  of  clicks  of  such  different  rates  are  judged.  Mr, 
Bolton's  subjects  found  no  tendency  to  such  rhythmical  sub-group- 
ing of  the  clicks  as  iJietze  found. 

The  work  of  Hall  and  Jastrow,  already  mentioned,  is  somewhat 
analogous,  but  different  both  in  the  size  of  the  intervals  (theirs  be- 
ing .0896  and  .0623 )  and  the  mental  process  involved,  the  effort  in 
their  case  being  generally  to  count  the  chcks,  or  at  least  to  estimate 
them  in  numbers.  In  Mr.  Bolton^s  experimente  counting  was  out 
of  the  question.  Their  observation  that  filled  time  seems  longer 
than  vacant  time  could  be  frequently  repeated  in  these  experi- 
mente. When,  ae  waH  natural,  attention  was  concentrated  upon  the 
groups  of  clicks,  each  group  seemed  clearly  longer  than  the  empty 
time  Detween  them,  though  with  even  the  most  numerous  ^oups 
the  latter  was  a  full  third  longer.  The  function  of  attention  in  thia 
illusion  is  certainly  a  very  important  one. 

Dr.  F.  Schumann  has  pablianed  two  papers  on  the  comparison  of 
small  intervals  of  time;  the  first  in  the  Nachr.  v.  d.  Oes.  d.  Wiss.  zti 
Odttinyen^  1889.  No.  20,  and  the  second  (a  preliminarv  communica- 
tion)  in  the  ZctUc/i. /Ur  Bi^cho/,  II.  1891,  294-296.  Schumann's  ex- 
fierimentH,  however,  were  made  upon  empty  intervals  of  time,  and 
hough  short,  did  not  approach  in  brevity  those  of  Mr.  Bolton,  hie 
shortest  reported  being  .16  sec.  The  same  experimenter  has  re- 
peated in  part,  the  work  of  Dietze  with  practically  the  same  numeri- 
cal results,  but  with  a  totally  different  conclusion  as  to  their  mean- 
ing.' Schumann  believes  that  when  two  such  groups  are  compared 
the  process  is  somewhat  as  follows:  Each  member  of  the  first 
groap  as  it  arrives  is  registered  in  memory  (in  some  cases  this  is 
clearly  done  by  an  accompanying  muscular  contraction).  When 
the  second  group  is  received  there  is  a  tendency  for  the  first  to  be 

*PflQKer'ff  Arcbiv,  VT.  1873,  p.  613— .  But  iuwal-o  *d  eKplanittoo  of  Wtiriti'a(I*hjslol. 
ftvcliui.RnJ  Ed.  II.  2S8t,  wliieh  r«iit«  upiinnthiTthvi  &  itmif  dltortmlitAUon 
»  Wundf:  HhrtM.  l^jrrbol.  Srd  F>t.  11  2IR-2W.    DttfUe,  Phllos.  Btudleu  II. 
'Zfltiicluirt  far  Ps^cboloffle,  I.  18VM).  T&-80. 
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Tepfodiiced  in  ita  original  number.    If  the  aecond  group  contains 
more  clicks  than  the  flretf  the  tendency  to  reproduction  oenscs  be- 
fore the  ceBsation  of  the  actual  cUekB  of  the  second  group;    if  the 
second  oontaluB  a  leas  number^  the  tendency  over-mnfi;  If  the  Bame 
number,  both  tendency  and  chcks  cease  together.    On  these  inner 
experiences  the  judgment  of  the  subject  rests.     Th©  "  feeling  of  too 
much  or  too  little  ''  that  Mr.  Bolton- b  aubjeets  speak  of^  might  well 
"rt^nt  to  something  of  thie  kind.    Its  origin,  however,  could  hardly 
ihis  case  be  a  muacular  responae  to  each  click^  unleaa,   perhaps, 
tympanic  mmelee  reapona  reflexly,  for  the  most  rapid  volun- 
.  y  movements  are  very  much  slower  than  the  slowest  clicks  used 
his  experiments.     If  the  tendency  to  reproduce  a  group  of  cUeka 
Itfl  exact  number  is  a  function  of  the  sensory  parts  of  the  cere- 
i^^am,  there  would  seem  to  be  no  dlffleulty  in  eVptalning  the  judg- 
ment of  even  these  very  rapid  groups  on  Schumanu*s  hypothesia, 
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By  Maby  Whiton  Calkins.* 

Iiutructor  in  Ppycbology,  Welleslej'  CoUeg<P. 
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The  phenomenon  of  dreaming  has  rarely  been  discassed  or 
inveBtigabed  in  a  tborough  and  in  an  experimental  manner; 
■of  description,  of  theory,  of  discussion,  of  poetical  analogy 
and  illustration  there  has  been  no  end;  of  accurate  observa- 
tion almost  nothing.^  The  most  scientific  books — those  of 
Maury  and  of  Tissie — have  been  wholly  or  chiefly  the  result 
of  the  observation  of  abnormal  subjects,  and  in  the  interest, 
more  or  less  distinctly,  of  pathology.  The  fullest  discussion 
of  the  subject — the  works  of  Radeatock  and  of  iSpiffa — are 
largely  compilations  of  the  recorded  dreams  of  other  people, 

The  basis  of  the  following  paper  is  the  accurate  record  of 
the  dreams  of  two  peopio,  from  notes  made  by  themselves 
during  the  night,  and  supplemented  by  careful  study  and 
recollection  on  the  following  day.  The  investigation  was  un- 
dertaken at  the  suggestion  of  Dr,  Sanford  and  was  carried  on 
for  six  or  eight  weeks.  Its  method  was  very  simple:  to  re- 
<!ord  each  night,  immediately  after  waking  from  a  dream, 
every  remembered  feature  of  it.  For  this  purpose,  paper, 
pencil,  candle  and  matches  were  placed  close  at  hand.  Early 
on  the  next  day,  with  rare  exceptions,  these  abbreviated  notes 
were  re-read,  copied  in  full  and  enlarged  by  comments,  by 
description  of  all  attendant  circumstances,  and  by  the  indica- 
tion in  all  |)ossible  cases  of  the  connection  of  the  dream  with 
the  waking  life.  During  the  first  weeks  of  the  experiments, 
an  alarm  clock  was  used  to  wake  the  experimenter  at  differ- 
ent hours  of  the  night.  Later,  the  use  of  the  clock  was  dis- 
continued because  the  excitement  of  waking  tlirough  its 
agency  was  often  so  great  as  to  prevent  connected  memory  of 
the  dream. 

*  Received  as  a  private  pupil,  1890-91. 

'  Of  this  character,  I  know  only  the  papers  of  Prof.  Nelson  (  Am. 
Joorn.  Psj-^ch.,  I.,  p.  385):  Heerwagen  (  Wundt*§  PhiloBophische 
^tudien,  V.  p.  88);  Ives  Delage,  Revue  Seientiflque,  July,  1891. 
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Omitting:,  so  far  as  possible,  all  general  discussion  of  the  na- 
ture and  the  explanation — physiological  and  psychological — 
of  dreaming^  I  shall  chiefly  discuss  the  classified  resolte  of 
the  observations  to  -which  allusion  has  been  made.  It  will  be 
well,  therefore,  to  give  at  once  the  general  resalts  of  the 
statiHtics  and  to  indicat-e  some  of  the  difficnltie^.  Chief 
among  these  is  that  of  reeulling  dreams  after  one  has  waked. 
Donbtlosa  this  is  due,  both  to  the  lack  of  congruity  between 
the  waking  and  the  dreaming  life,  and  to  the  slight  excite- 
ment which  often  accompanies  the^act  of  waking.  To  recall 
a  dream  requires  usually  extreme  and  immediate  attention  to 
the  content  of  the  dream.  Sometimes  the  slight  movement  of 
re-aching  for  paper  and  pencil  or  of  lighting  one's  candle 
seems  to  dissipate  the  dream-memory,  and  one  is  left  with  the 
tantalizing  consciousness  of  having  lived  through  an  interest- 
ing dream-experience  of  which  one  ha«  not  the  faintest 
memory.  To  delay  until  morning  the  record  of  a  dream,  so 
vivid  that  one  feels  sure  of  remembering  it,  is  usually  a  fatal 
error.  Daring  the  progress  of  the  observations,  the  account 
of  one  dream,  apparently  of  peculiar  significance,  was  written 
out  in  the  dark  by  the  experimenter,  who  then  sank  ofi  to 

eep  with  the  peaceful  consciousness  of  a  scientific  duty  well 
done.  In  the  morning  the  discovery  was  made  that  an  un- 
sharpened  pencil  had  been  used,  and  the  experimenter  was 
left  with  a  blank  sheet  of  paper  and  no  remotest  memory  of 
the  dream,  so  carefully  recalled  aft>er  dreaming  it. 

The  difficulty  in  remembering  dreams  suggests,  of  course, 
the  impossibility  of  an  exhaustive  enumeration  of  their 
peculiarities  and  of  any  positive  conclusions  from  the  figures 
of  such  tabular  views  as  will  be  offered.  At  the  best,  one  may 
discuss  only  dreams  as  remembered,  and  the  power  of  recol- 
lection varies  widely  with  age,  temperament,  health  and  other 
conditions.  A  dream  which  is  remembered  in  detail  must 
have  been  a  vivid  one,  but  it  is  not  true,  as  we  often  assume, 
that  a  vivid  dream  is  necessarily  well  remembered,  for 
both  dream-records  here  considered  contain  several  case^ 
of  "vivid  dreams  immediately  forgotten.'*  In  one  case  a 
distinct  memory  of  a  vivid  visual  dream  of  a  newspaper  in- 
cluded no  faintest  recollection  of  one  word  on  the  page. 
It  seems  certain,  therefore,  that  most  people  dream  much 
oftencr  than  they  think. 

While  some  dreams  thus  escape  the  memory,  the  very 
efiort  to  record  may  well  tend  in  the  contrary  direction, 
toward  an  increase  of  their  number.  The  observer  with 
the  recording  **  on  his  mind''  may  sleep  less  soundly, 
dream  more  and  wake  oftener.  Too  great  an  anxiety  cer- 
tainly has   this  effect.     Finally,   the  student  of  dreams  i» 
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in  danger  of  reading  into  his  dream  mach  that  is  charac- 
teristic of  the  waking  consciousneBS,  something  as  one 
interprets  an  animaPs  actions  by  one's  own.  As  the  dog 
is  said  to  ** reason"  when  he  performs — instinctively,  for 
aught  we  know — an  act  which  would  imply  reasoning  on  our 
part,  so  emotions,  thought  and  deliberation^  which  were  real- 
ly absent  from  a  train  of  drciim-images,  may  be  supplied  by 
the  reflective  after-consciousnesa. 

With  these  preliminary  cautious  one  may  turn  to  the  study 
of  the  figures.  The  observers  will  be  designated  as  S.  and  C. 
8.,  a  man  of  thirty- two,  took  notes  for  46  nights  and  recorded 
170  dreams;  C,  the  writer,  a  woman  of  twenty-eight,  took 
notes  on  55  nights  and  recorded  205  dreams,  an  average  of 
nearly  four  dreams  a  night  in  each  case.  Neither  observer 
had  previously  regarded  himself  as  a  frequent  dreamer.  After 
the  records  were  completed,  each  worked  up  the  figures  for 
his  own  dreams,  with  occasional  conferences  with  the  other. 
Such  individual  treatment  was  unavoidable  where  the  rela- 
tions of  the  content  of  the  dreams  to  previous  experience  were 
to  be  considered;  some  differences  were  thus  introduced  into 
parallel  tables,  but  none  of  them  are  regarded  as  of  great 
importance. 

Time  of  Dreams. 
Table  I. 


Observer  S.           Number  of  Dreams  ^eluded  in  the  Table,  118.* 

10  JO  »-■— ll.iO  rm. 

nJlFJI.-6yA.M. 

S  SI  AM.^^.m  AM. 

4 

3.4% 

62 

44% 

62 

62.6% 

Observer  O. 


Table  n. 

Number  of  Dreams  Included,  ISS.^ 


BCFCiltK  4  AM, 

AlTKB  4  AM. 

OnraJ'it 

11P.V.-S.80AJL 

7.SUM.~4A.n, 

4  A.X.-41  AM. 

0.01  AM.-B  AM, 

1 

22 

26 

78 

66 

«  (28.8%) 


1S4  (73.2%) 


'  The  noordi  oo  the  rBm«lniiix  ^  dreams  did  noc  specify  the  time  with  suffldent  ex- 
•etiMfls  for  use  Id  tliU  Ubie. 

■  Tbi  totaj  naoiber  nf  drenmn  r*N;ord«d  wan  206.  The  lest  T  dre*mii  recorded  toRether 
with  16  others  hare  bepo  omitted  from  thiM  count,  because  no  sufficient  record  wu  made 
of  the  Ume  at  wblcta  they  occurred. 
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The  general  result  of  tbese  tables  is,  of  course,  to  confirm 
the  opinion  that  most  of  our  dreams  occur  dnring  ligbt^ 
morning  steep.  They  show^  however,  conclusively  tiiat  the 
aleep  of  the  middle  of  the  night  Ib  in  no  senae  a  dreamleiBS 
sleep,  for,  of  course;  the  recorded  number  of  **  before  4  A.  m." 
and  **before5.30  a*  m,"  dreama  is  only  a  record  of  remem- 
bered dreams,  and  after  the  use  of  the  alarm  clock  had  been 
discontinued,  fewer  dreams  from  the  middle  of  the  night  were 
recorded  because  of  the  infreqaency  in  waking. 

The  inquiry  whose  results  are  next  tabulated  was  under- 
taken in  order  to  discover  the  eSect,  if  any,  of  the  time  of  a 
dream,  on  its  connection  with  the  previous  waking- life. 

Tims  Versus  Suggested  Chail&cter  of  I>b^am3. 

Table  m. 

Observer  O.  194  Dreams  Included.' 


Bktorx  4  A.M. 

AVTEB  4  AM. 

TXHC 

Uxon'D. 

Asleep 

11-2.80 

2.31-4 

4.01-« 

6  01-  8 

f 

No  Sumcestlon 
Trmoed. 

1 

4 

11 

5 

1 

22    (11.3%) 

SIlKht  or  Vagu. 

SuggestioQ  or 

Mere  OonKrufti . 

8 

11 

33 

22 

6 

80    (41.3%) 

SagKMtioD. 

1 

7 

8 

26 

17 

5 

64    (33.%) 

Close 
Suffff«sfioii. 

6 

2 

7 

10 

3 

28   (14.4%) 

Totals. 

1 

22 

=  48 

26 

77 

64 
131 

16 

194 

'The  total  (194)  differs  from  that  of  Table  II.,  because  4  dreams, 
occasioned  by  peripheral  sensation,  have  been  rejected  from  the 
count,  and  15  of  undetermined  time  included. 
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The  most  obvious  conclusion  from  this  table  is  the  cloHe 
connection  between  the  dream-life  and  the  waking-life.  In 
only  11  per  cent,  of  the  dreams  is  it  impossible  to  discover 
such  connection.  When,  however,  we  seek  the  answer  to  onr 
immediate  question,  it  seems  impossible  to  calculate  accurately 
the  influence  of  the  time  of  a  dream  upon  the  degree  to  which 
it  is  associated  with  the  waking  experience.  It  is  impossible 
to  conclude  that  the  dreams  which  follow  most  immediately 
upon  our  daytime  experience  will  be  more  closely  united  with 
it  than  the  morning  dreams  ;  and  equally  wrong  to  conclude 
that  dreams  during  the  lighter  sleep  of  morning,  nearer  the 
waking-state,  will  be  more  congruous  with  the  waking-life. 


Table  IV. 


Obeerver  8. 


170  Di*eams  Included. 


TlHB. 

lo.ao-ii  80 

11.31 -6.  ao 

5.81- 8.a» 

CN  DETER  HIKCD. 

TOTAU 

Ko  Suttgestion 
Tncwl. 

1 

29 

34 

26 

89    (52%) 

Vairu*     Sujncc* 

tloD  or 
lt«r«  CooKTuity. 

1 

13 

21 

16 

61     (309(,) 

SnsKMtlOD 
Traced. 

2 

10 

7 

11 

30    (18%) 

Toul. 

4 

52 

62 

62 

170 

The  figures  in  Table  IV.  are  of  the  same  general  import  as 
those  of  Table  in.,  though  the  proportion  of  dreams  suggested 
by  waking-life  is  much  smaller.  This  is  andoubte<lly  due  in 
part  to  a  different  criterion  in  classifying.  The  di-eams  of  8. 
were  very  frequently  pervaded  with  an  atmosphere  of  experi- 
ment, not  deEuite  enough  to  warrant  placing  them  in  the 
class  of  vague  suggestion,  but  undoubtedly,  dictated  by  the 
waking  occupation,  though  possibly  also  by  the  very  attempt 
to  n^cord  the  dreams.  Furthermore^  dreams  in  which  the 
companions  of  waking-life  were  present  were  not  included  as 
fiuggest^Hi  dreams  unless  some  incident  of  the  dream  was  also 
suggested. 

The  next  tables  embody  an  attempt  to  classify  the  dreams 
jM^cording  to  their  vividness.  The  difficulty  of  this  elussifioii- 
tion  has  been  already  suggested.      Vividness  and  the  fact  of 
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being  distinctly  recalled  are  not  equivalent  characteristics. 
Because  a  dream  is  indistinctly  remembered,  it  is  not  fair  to 
conclude  that  it  is  not  a  vivid  one,  yet  it  is  not  safe  to  trust 
altogether  to  a  mere  memory  of  vividness  without  any  sup- 
port for  the  impression.  The  de^ee  to  which  a  dream  is  re- 
called (which  may  be  roughly  gauged  by  the  length  of  the 
writt-en  record)  is  thus  a  convenient,  though  not  an  absolute, 
test  of  the  vividness  of  a  dream. '  Both  factors  enter  into  the 
following  classification :  Class  I.  includes  dreams  which 
were  very  vivid  and  were  remembered  in  detail ;  class  II. 
comprises  vivid  dreams,  usually  less  vivid  than  those  of  the 
first  class,  and  less  accurately  remembered  ;  class  III.  in- 
cludes, in  general,  dreams  of  still  less  vividness  which  are 
recalled  in  less  detail,  but  contains  a  few  cases  of  dreams 
which  are  largely  forgotten,  though  remembered  as  vivid  ;' 
finally,  class  IV.  contains  the  record  of  di-eams  largely  for- 
gotten, which — so  far  as  recalled — were  indistinct. 


Observer  S. 


Vividness  of  Drba^is. 
Tablb  v.' 

Number  of  Dreams  Included,  170. 


CUUB  I. 

Claas  n. 

Oi.ki»  tn. 

Cu*M  IV. 

Total. 

No.  Caftet. 

40  (23.5%) 

*1  (24.1%) 

44  (26.9%) 

45  (26.5%) 

170 

Total  No.  of 

1062 

331 

128 

96 

1617 

Areraffe  No.  of 
Uoent, 

26.6 

8.1 

2.9 

2.1 

9.ft-|- 

*  Average  nmnber  of  words  In  a  line  of  record,  12.2. 


*  The  plan  of  estimate  by  the  length  of  the  record  Is  borrowed 
from  Prof.  Nelson.     Am.  J.  Psych.  I.  p,  383. 

^  For  instance,  the  newspaper  dream  mentioned  above. 

'So  nearly  as  I  can  judge,  vivJdnesH,  ai^  opposed  to  lenf^h  of 
record,  was  a  little  more  closely  the  standard  of  classiScation  In 
Table  VI.  Notice  the  greater  length  of  dreams  in  Table  V.,  except 
under  class  III, 
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Observer  C^ 


Table  VI. 

Naxnber  of  Dreams  Included,  191.' 


CLAM  L 

ClamH. 

CtAflsUh 

Cl&sbIT. 

Tdi-AL. 

NaCMU. 

32  (18.8%) 

«6C34%) 

67(29.8%) 

37  (19.4%) 

191 

ToUI  No.  Une> 
of  Broord.* 

706 

443 

174 

66 

1388 

Avvrace  Ko.  of 
LtaM. 

22 

8.8  (Circa) 

3 

1,75  (Circa) 

7.26  (circa) 

*  Average  niamber  of  words  in  a  line,  8.0  (circa). 


In  general,  the  dreams  of  C.  were  written  out  in  rather  less 
detail  than  those  of  8.,  so  that  the  comparative  length  of  the 
records  does  not  give  an  accurate  idea  of  the  comparative 
length  of  the  dreams  of  the  two  observers.  A  notion  of  the 
principle  of  classification  may  be  gained  by  referring  to 
dreams  43,  193  (C);  28,  111  (S.),^  which  have  been  incladed 
in  class  I.;  to  dreams  91  and  fl4  (C.),'  which  belong  to  class 
II.,  and  to  dreams  19  and  68  (C.),"*  of  class  111, 

^These  results  are  perhaps  fairly  indicative  of  the  average 
vividness  of  dreams.  The  following  table,  and  the  inference 
which  may  be  drawn  from  it,  suggests  that  vivid  dreams  are 
by  no  means  confined  to  moijiing  hours,  as  might  perhaps  be 
supposed : 


'Fourteen  dreams,  in  which  the  record  fs  inadequate,  are  omitted. 

*  Pages  336,  328,  32.5,  324.    Observe  that  only  dream  43  is  quoted  in 
full. 

'Pages  326  and  325.     See  also  dreams  of  S.  In  foot  note,  p.  132. 

*  Pages  343  and  336. 


^^^^^H                          Dreams  Before  and  Ajter  4                        ^^^^^H 
^^^^^V                                              Table                                                        ^H 
^^^H^           Observer  C.                              Namber  of  Dreams  Included,  184.*       ^H 

OlahIL 

OtAsi  IXL 

OlahIV. 

TOTAX.                       1 

^^^^H                  Before 
^^^^1                     4  A. 

2(4.26%) 

10(21.28%) 

20(42.56%) 

16(31.91%) 

•  H 

^^^H                  After 

^^^H                   4 

27  (19.71%) 

54(39.41%) 

83(24.09%) 

23  (16.79%) 

^H 

29  (15.76%) 

64(34.78%) 

63(28.81%) 

38  (20.657^ 

^M 

^^^^^^                        DREAMS  Before  and  Afteb  i  a,  m.                            ^J 
^^^^P                                             Table  VUI.                                               ^M 
^           Observer  S.                               Number  of  Dreams  Included,  100.*             V 

Cmm!. 

CiiABeU. 

Class  IIL 

OLAflSlV. 

Total.                  1 

^^^H                Before 

5  (15.6%) 

9  (28.1%) 

8(26%) 

10  (31.3%) 

■  4 

^^^H                 4 

24  (31%) 

25  (32.5%) 

15  (19.6%) 

23  (16.9%) 

'  1 

29    (26.8%) 

34  (31.2%) 

23  (21.1%) 

38  (21.1%) 

109                    1 

^^^1           It  will  be  observed  that  as  large  a  proportion  of  dreams  of  a 
^^^H        moderate  degree  of  vividness  (Classes  II.  and  III.)  occur  dur- 
^^^H        ing  the  night  as  toward  morning.     The  percentage  of  most 
^^^1        vivid  dreams  is  greater  after  4  a.  m.  ;  that  of  the  least  vivid 
^^^H        dreams,  on  the  contrary,  is  greater  among  the  night  dreams 

^^^H            *  The  dreams  omitted  from  the  count  in  Table  VII.  are  the  first 
^^^^H         fourteen,  of  which  the  record  is  not  an  adequate  one  ;   and  the  last 
^^^H         seven,  in  which  the  time  recorded  wa«  not  kept. 
^^^H            'The  dreama  omitted  are  43,  whose  time  is  not  recorded;  and  17, 
^^^H         whose  time  (as  between  11.30  and  5.30)  cannot  be  classified  on  this 
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ihnn  among  those  of  the  morning.  ^  We  conclude,  tlierefore, 
that  the  dreams  after  four  o^clock  tend  to  be  more  vivid  than 
the  earlier  ones,  but  that  the  dibtiuction  is  no  absolute  one. ' 

Dreams  may  be  most  conveniently  classified  according  as 
they  are  connected  tbrongh  sense  excitation  with  the  immedi- 
ate present,  or  through  the  fact  of  association  with  the  wak- 
ing life  of  the  past,  according,  that  is,  as  they  contain  pres- 
entations, or  merely  representations.  Or,  in  physiological 
terms,  dreams  are  occasioned  or  accompanied  by  peripheral 
or  by  nierelj'  cerebral  excitation.  When  I  dreamed  of  hearing 
fire-bells,  and  then  £teeiu^  from  my  window  the  burning  of  a 
church,  and  waked  to  find  ray  window-shade  flapping  back 
and  forth  in  a  strong  wind,  this  was  evidently  a  presentatjon 
dream;  on  the  other  band,  when  I  dreamed  of  meeting  Caro- 
line Schlegel,  after  actually  reading  a  story  of  her  life,  it  was 
a  representation  dream.  But  as  Spitta  (who  makes  a  similar 
division  into  Nefvenreizfrdume  and  Psi/cMisc/te  Trdiime)  sug- 
gests' no  dream  belongs  exclusively  to  one  class  or  to  the 
other,  so  that  it  is  more  accurate  to  refer  to  the  presentation 
elements  and  to  the  representation  elements  in  a  dream. 

The  following  are  the  classified  results  of  the  dream-records 
under  this  head : 

Presentation  Elements  in  Dreams. 

Table  IX. 

Ktixnber  of  Dreams  Included:    For  S.,  170;  for  O.,  165.> 


Vml. 

At:t>. 

Tact. 

Ttaiit' 

GlJ»T. 

Omoah. 

Total. 

Cl«*l 

f 

1 

ClMU- 

S 
2 

T 

CLew 
1 

1 

T 

2 
1 

ClHkT 

T 

4 

Cteu 

t 

ClHU' 

1 

ClMT 

T 

8. 

1 

5 

17 

C. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

I 

8 

3 

Totab,  S.,  2?=13.2%. 
0.,  11=   6.7%. 


Th«  most  striking  ontco me  of  the  figures  is  the  relatively  small 
number  of  dreams  which  can  be  shown  to  include  any  sense- 
perception.  A  closer  inspection  shows  that,  with  both  ob- 
servers, the  auditory  dreams  are  of  chief  importance,   a  fact 

'Spitta,  p.  213. 

sDreama  of  Clase  IV.  were  not  considered  in  C.'a  Statistics. 
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of  common  experience  and  readily  explained  since,  next  to 
sight,  hearing  is  the  Hense  most  constantly  exercised,  and  of 
the  two  is  the  more  easily  stimulated  when  the  eyes  are  closed 
in  sleep.  Visual  presentation  dreams  are  less  frequent,  but 
dreams  from  dermal  excitation  occur  comparatively  often,  and 
the  occasioning  sensation  is  apt  to  be  much  exaggerated.  For 
instance,  a  dream  of  struggling  to  crawl  from  an  elevator. 
through  an  absurdly  small  opening,  into  an  eighth-floor  apart- 
ment, was  traced  directly  to  a  cramped  position  and  to  a  heavy 
covering  across  the  f ac^  ;  a  dream  of  a  sleigh-ride  on  an  in- 
tensely cold  day,  and  of  hearing  that  the  cornea  of  a  friend's 
eyes  had  broken  from  the  cold,  was  evidently  occasioned 
by  a  stiff  breeze  blowing  in  at  the  window.  I^ightmares  are 
often  attributed  to  this  caase,  as  the  German  name  Alpen- 
dnick  shows. 

Dreamsthroughstimulnsofthclessersenses,  smell  and  taste, 
are  infrequent,  but  not  unknown.  Our  observed  dreams  in- 
clude none  through  stimulus  of  the  sense  of  smell,  but  there 
are  two  clear  instances  of  the  taste-dream,  though  in  most  so- 
called  taste  or  smell- dreams  one  dreams  of  seeing  food  or 
flowers,  not  of  actually  tasting  or  smelling. 

Of  dreams  whose  starting  point  is  organic  sensation^,  there 
are  only  two  cases  among  those  classified  in  Table  IX.  Com- 
mon instances  of  such  dreams  are  fright  dreams  in  their 
simple  form,  or  in  the  exaggerated  nightmare  stage,  =  which 
are  largely  due  to  organic  sensations  of  pressure  for  breath, 
of  quick  heart-beating,  or  of  digestive  discomfort.  Our  rec- 
ords contain  no  instances  of  dreams  initiated  by  actual 
movement. 

So  nearly  as  I  can  judge,  the  intrusion  of  the  sense-impres- 
X  sion  into  the  dream-train  is  during  the  transition  between 
sleep  and  waking,  and  the  dreams  or  partj*  of  dreams  pre- 
ceding the  waking  dreams  are  tJiose  undisturbed  by  sense. 
In  any  case,  the  emphasis,  by  most  writers,'  of  dreams  of  this 
nature  seems  to  be  due  to  the  fact  that  the  dreams  from  which 
conclusions  have  been  drawn  are,  in  almost  all  cases,  particu- 
larly striking  and  unusual  dreams,  and  therefore  not  fairly 
representative  of  the  warp  and  woof  of  dream  experience. 
The  most  important  featnre  of  the  present  investigation  is 
really  the  very  prosaic  and  ordinary  nature  of  most  of  the 
dreams  recorded  and  the  exhaustdveness  with  which,  during 
a  nnmber  of  weeks,  all  remembered  dreams,  and  not  merely 
peculiar  and  abnormal  ones,  were  registered. 


'  For  a  fanciful  account  of.  Schemer. 

'Cf.  Radestock,  op.  cit.]  and  Kant,  Anthropology,  §  34,  p.  106. 

3  K*    M      Anilv     TIlnBif^na 


^  E,  y.,  Solly,  Illoaiona. 


8TATIBTI08  OF   DSEAMS. 

The  representation  elements  of  a  dream  may  enter  through 
association  of  the  first  stage  of  the  dream  with  the  waking 
life,  in  which  case  we  have  what  is  properly  a  cerebral  or 
representation  dream,  or  may  enter  through  association 
within  the  dream  of  one  element  with  another.  In  this  latter 
sense,  all  dreams  contain  representation  elements,  for  the 
ver>'  transformation  of  the  sense-excitation  of  the  presenta- 
tion dream  into  an  image  requires  the  associative  process. 

Representation  Dueams. 
Table  X, 


t>ri-Auui. 

PrPMDttttlOtl 

DBdecennlnod. 

ToUld. 

S.        148* 
0.        191 

22 
11 

8 

170 

ao6 

The  following  table  presents  a  classification   of   what  we 
have  called  representation  elemeatfi  of  dreams: — 

RErHESENTATlON  ELEMENTS^   IN  DbEAMS. 

Table  XI. 


RxmnKirrATioir  or  OoaKinoa. 

RvpRSSiurrA- 

TiosoF  Acn,.ii. 

Vll'l- 

Audit. 

Derm. 

Glut. 

Olf. 

Q«nn. 

Vocat 

Othar. 

S. 

c. 

113 
127 

76 

81 

7 
14 

0 
0 

2 
2 

1 

36 
71 

44< 

Tl 

ToUl  number  of  dreams  considered:  S.,  133;  0.,  165.' 


I 


The  preponderance  of  visual  images  is  very  striking.  The 
relation  t*  auditory  images  {the  figures  indicate  in  both 
instances  a  ratio  of  about  three  to  two)  seems  to  me  the  more 

'  All  which  cannot  be  counted  as  presentation  dreama  have  been 
counted  as  representAtian  dreams. 

'The  table  is  not  a  claesiflcation  of  dreams,  but  of  representation 
elements.    RepresentationB  of  more  than  one  sense  and  of  action 
often  occur  in  the  same  dream.    Hence  there  can  be  no  attempt  to 
^m        make  totals  correspond. 

B  'All  dreams  of  class  FV.  have  been  omitted  from  the  total  205 

H       dreams  because  too  imperfectly  remembered,  with  a  few  others  not 
H       classed  ae  IV.,  but  incompletely  described  (in  all,  40). 
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remarkable  in  the  case  of  C,  who  has  no  very  vivid*  visual 
imagination,  bat  on  the  other  hand  thinks  habitaally  with 
words  rather  than  with  concrete  images. 

Next  to  visual-dreams,  word-dreams  have  been  by  far  the 
most  frequent,  in  the  case  of  C,  and  have  occurred  often 
with  S.  There  are  many  cases,  in  the  former  records,  in 
which  the  words  have  seemed  to  suggest  the  dream  or  to 
form  its  significant  part.  The  words  have  been  spoken, 
heard,  read  and  sometimes  written  ;  very  often  they  have 
been  8X)oken  and  heard,  or  read  and  written,  or  spoken  and 
read,  in  the  same  dream.  The  following  table  summarizes 
these  results : 

Word  Elements*  of  Drbaks. 

Table  Xn.  ' 


SpoVen. 

HeATd. 

viijbir  itcAd. 

Wriltoo. 

Ctew    1       f 

s. 
c. 

36 
73 

63 

78 

10 
11 

4 
2 

S 

Total  nnmber of  dreamB  in  which  words  occur:   S.,  77  (of  147);^ 
C,  110(01 166).* 

English  was  the  language  of  all  these  dreams,  but  in  the 
following  cases  foreign  langnages  were  represented  in  the 
dreams  of  C,  usually  only  by  a  word  or  a  phrase,  but  some- 
times more  at  length  :  German,  5  cases;  French,  5  cases; 
Italian,  1 ;  Latin,  1. 

C.  had  many  dreams  in  which  the  connection  with  waking 
life  and  the  occasion  of  the  whole  dream  or  of  some  part  of  it 
was  a  merely  verbal  association.  Some  of  these  dreams  con- 
sisted wholly  of  the  philosophical  expressions,  more  or  le^s 
logically  combined,  of  the  authors  whom  C.  was  then  very 
intently  studying.  In  one  case  the  application  of  such  a 
philosophical  phrase  was  very  oddly  turned.  C.  had  been 
reading  Fichte^s  Wi8S€7isc?ia/(sle?iref  and  the  day  before  had 
wrestled  with  his  description  of  the  non  ego  as  ''  besfimmbar 
aber  nicht  bestimmt.^^  In  the  dream,  C.  was  discussing  with 
a  friend  a  matter  of  personal  expenditure  and  told  him, 
quite    properly,    that    it    was     *'  bestimmbar    aber   nicht 


>  M&ny  dreams  contain  both  spoken  and  beard  words,  etc. 
'  I>ream0  of  class  IV.  not  included.     14  dreams  Lncladed,  which 
were  omitted  from  Tables  VI.  and  VII.  because  time-record  is  not 


given. 


besfiyamt,^^  Another  time,  after  reading  in  the  evening 
that  Elizabeth  Phelps  Ward  had  bought  a  farm  at  Oak  Hill, 
a  dream  followed  of  lunching  at  the  Oak  Farm  restaurant. 

Sometimes  a  word  was  visualized  in  a  dream.  C,  for  in- 
stance, after  reading  just  before  falling  asleep  a  list  of  words 
of  which  one  was  **  snake/'  dreamed  of  walking  through 
tall  grass  and  of  seeing  a  snake  in  the  path,  and  after  read- 
int:  Everett's  Fichte,  dreamed  of  meeting  Dean  Everett.  Occa- 
sionally the  dream  began  as  a  verbal  one  and  grew  from  word 
to  act,  as  when  from  the  reader  of  a  romance,  the  dreamer  be- 
came one  of  its  actors.  The  following  table  covers  most  of 
these  cases. 


Table  XIII. 


ObBerver,  C* 


28  cases  included. 


Words  suggest  dreams  in  3S  caaes. 

Words  are  transferred  io  IT  cases. 
_  With  same  application^  14  cases. 

PhiloBopnical  application:  clear,  6; 
Other  application,  2. 
With  changed  application^  3. 
Philosophical  application,  1. 
Other,  2. 
Words  are  visualized  in  3  cases. 
Words  enter  otherwise,  8  caaes. 


doubtful,  4. 


Words  are  exactly  remembered  in  nineteen  cases  by  3.,  in 
five  only,  by  C.  Three  of  these  are  cases  of  puns,  which 
wonld  never  have  been  perpetrated  in  the  waking  life, 

II. 

An  important  result  of  the  study  of  dream  phenomena  is  i 
the  demonstration  of  the  essential  congruity  and  continuity 
of  the  dream  life  with  the  waking  life.  The  stages  and  as- 
pects of  psychic  activity  which  make  np  oar  dreams  are 
recognizeii  as  those  of  which  our  whole  conscious  life  con- 
sists, and  a  careful  examination  of  dream  phenomena  tends  to 
establish  what  Spitta  calls  the  ^'complete  nnity  of  the  hnman 
mind."* 

Of  course  f>erceptionoccur8on]y  in  **  presentation  dreams,*' 
in  which  actual  sensation  has  stimulated  the  dream  activity, 
and  the  characteristic  sort  of  dream-consciousness  is  the 
imaginative.  A  dream  is  in  fact  most  simply  defined  as  an 
illnsion  of  the  imagination  in  which  images  are  reproduced,  ac- 
coratelj  and  completely,  or  in  Ireah  and  varying  combination. 
C.  twice  dreamed  in  exact  detail  some  immediately  preceding 


'VOllige  Einbeit  der  menschlichen  Seele." 
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event*  a  case  of  the  simplest  sort  of  mechanical  imagination,* 
in  which  the  association  was  that  of  total  recall.-  Far  more 
often  the  representation  of  parts  of  one  experience  is  com- 
bined with  the  representation  of  conp:ruoiia  parts  of  another, 
and  most  often  the  imagination  reaches  the  emotional  and 
erratic  plane  of  fancy. 

But  besides  this  uni^ecognized  imaj^^ination,  which  is  the 
dream  activity  as  such,  there  is  overt  imagination,  just  as 
there  is  memory^  witliin  a  dream.  In  illustration  of  this,  com- 
pare the  following  dream  record — an  extract  from  a  longer 
one.  3 

April  7-8,  6,50  A,  M.  Observer  S.,  Dream  111.  **  Before 
that,  had  been  camping  out  with  a  lot  of  'S3  people  and 
others  that  I  did  not  know,  not  far  from  where  the  gypsies 

used   to    camp  on  Lake    M. I    think    I    said    I 

would  stay  as  long  as  anybody  at  the  camp,  and  wondered 
how  it  would  seem  at  last  when  everybody  had  gone,  and  if 
it  would  not  tlien  seem  good  to  get  back  to  a  boaitiing-house. 
(I  thought  of  the  one  to  which  I  should  go  in  O.,  an<l  also 
thought  how  things  would  have  to  be  raked  up  about  the 
camp,  in  the  dust)".  The  parenthesis  contains  the  record  of 
a  distinct  case  of  imagination  within  a  dream. 

Accurate  memory  of  real  events  in  the  waking  life  is  not 
frequent,  but  occurs  in  well  marked  cases.  For  instance,  C. 
twice  recalled  incidents  appropriate  to  the  dream  situation, 
of  travel  iu  Italy  four  years  before;  in  another  case,  two 
factory-girls  applied  for  help  in  getting  work,  and  C.  remem- 
bered the  circumstances  of  certain  actual  labor  troubles  in 
Lynn,  which  made  it  unwise  to  send  them  there. 

The  recorded  dreams  abound  in  instances  of  false  memory, 
paramnesia.  Dream  persons  and  dream  places  are  remem- 
bered, on  waking,  to  have  been  widely  different  from  the  real 
people  and  places.  Or,  the  dream  consciousness  accounts 
for  the  presence  of  some  unexpected  person,  for  some  un- 
familiar detail  of  the sarroundings,  by  "remembering"  some- 
thing which  never  really  happened. 


*  It  is  misleading  to  call  this,  aa  Maury  does,  "  souvenir  ignore,** 
or  **  memoire  .  .  .  non  conaciente."  Memory  is  distinguished 
from  imagination  in  that  it  involves  consoious  reference  to  the 
past  and  to  the  self. 


=  Cf.  James,  Psych.,  I.,  p.  588. 
*  All  the  dreams  quoted  fr< 
except  for  amendments  of  the  English,  not  aCfecting  the  sense. 


'All  the  dreams  quoted  from  the  records  have  been  copied  exactly, 


Dashes  (-  -  •)  indicate  omissions,  by  the  editor,  of  matter  irrel- 
evant to  the  case  in  hand;  asterisks  (*  *  *)  are  copies  of  those 
Qedankenatriche,  made  in  the  original  records. 
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Not  only  imagination,  but  real  thought  occurs  in  dreams,  * 
though  the  fact  i8  often  denied. '  The  frequency  of  conversation 
in  dreams  might  be  looked  upon  as  a  proof  of  the  existence 
^0t  the  lower  stages,  conception  and  judgment,  of  thought- 
vity,  for  both  are  necessary  to  the  use  and  combination  of 
ords.  Bui  such  di*eams  may  k>e  instances  of  merely  visual 
or  auditory  memory  of  words,  and  if  there  were  no  instances 
of  explicit  judgment  and  of  reasoning  in  dreams,  the  presence 
of  thought  could  hardly  be  proved.  But  not  only  do  we 
form  judgments  in  our  dreams,  sometimes  correctly,  though 
often  inaccurately,  but  we  carry  on  whole  trains  of  reason- 
ing, reasoning  sometimes  incorrectly,  often  correctly  from 
absurd  premises;  and  less  often  both  correctly  and  from 
natural  premises.  (Cf.  the  dream  qnoteU  on  page  328.) 
From  many  illaatrations  in  the  d  ream -records,  I  select  the 
following: — 

Incorrect  Reasoning.  Tuesday,  March  31,  6.50  a.  m. 
Dream  94.  Observer  C.  **When  we  think  substantiality 
and  causality  we  think  that  which  is  out  of  time — bat  time 
we  know  exists,  therefore  substantiality  and  causality  must 
be  given  np.     This  is  Mr,  Huxley's  argument."* 

'Cf.  Spitta^a  dogmatic  statement,  p.  127  (see  also  p.  139);  **Pie 
traumende  Seele  ist  unfiihig  richtig  zu  schliessen.'' 

-An  instance  of  correct  and  ingenious  reasoning  In  the  dream 
of  S.  I  quote  because  the  circumstances  are  so  extraordinarily  im- 
probable, though  its  very  elaborateness  lays  it  under  a  certain 
sospicioD  of  unconscious  editing.  March  15-16.  Time,  undeter- 
mined. Dream  28.  (Observer  S.)  '^  In  the  sitting-room  of  the  13th 
street  house.  L.  [a  cousin}  is  there  with  her  baby,  and  about  to  fit 
him  with  a  new  skull.  The  skull  is  a  groat  deal  too  large  for  such  a 
little  baby  (it  was  one  which  had  belonged  to  some  relative  of  the 
child,  that  had  died  sometime  before;  the  skull  was  white  and 
nicely  cleaned  like  an  anatomical  epecimen).  I  reflected  that  this 
was  probably  frequently  done,  and  for  this  reason  one  sees  so  few 
skulls  of  children— they  are  transplanted  to  the  heads  of  other 
children.  I  remembered  that  Dr.  Z.  had  only  one  -  -.  I  dis- 
jointed the  skull  at  the  sutures,  and  it  came  apart  nicely.  L.  took 
the  parte  and  went  with  the  baby  and  some  one  else  out  of  the 
room  to  perform  the  operation.  I  wondered  at  their  coolness  in 
prospect  of  it.  Presently  they  returned  with  the  baby.  The  child 
seemed  a  Uttle  upset,  but  not  in  a  collapse,  and  only  showed  a  par- 
tially healed  wound  over  the  top  of  the  head  from  side  to  side  where 
the  Bcalp  had  been  cut.  They  were  not  even  going  to  keep  the 
child  indoors^  but  gave  him  to  me  to  carry  out.  I  set  off  with  him 
toward  the  high  school,  and  after  a  little  found  that  he  could  talk, 
though  making  some  errors,  as  if  not  entirely  used  to  talking.  As 
we  continued  he  talked  more  and  grew  considerably  (though  I 
didn't  notice  It  at  the  time,  and  only  now  remember  that  he  was  a 
good  deal  bigger  on  the  return  than  on  setting  out).  The  theory 
seemed  to  be  that  by  getting  an  older  skull  he  came  into,  or  rapidly 
adapted  himself,  to  the  size  and  attainments  of  the  previous  owner 
of  tne  skull.  I  was  struck  with  the  fact  that  this  put  the  active 
and  organizing  principle — the  soul— in  the  skull  instead  of  the  brain 
— and  naturally  was  nlled  with  wonder.'' 
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The  following  table  includes  these  cases  of  imaginatioQ*  of 
memory  and  of  thought  in  dreams.  80  constant  an  effort  has 
been  made  not  to  supplement  the  dream  facts,  by  waking  ex- 
periences, that  the  figures  are  rather  too  small  than  too 
large: — 


Mbmory,  Imagination  and  Thought  in  Drbams. 
Table  XTV. 

Xumber  of  Dreams  Included:  S.,  133;  C,  166. 


MkMOIIT. 

ExTUorr  Imaoimatioh. 

Tmoooar. 

Aoounte. 

PannuLOAla. 

Claar. 

t 

Clear. 

? 

OfT. 

t 

8, 

12 

27 

6 

10 

1 

23 

12 

C. 

12 

23 

2 

7 

4 

19 

10 

Dream  94,  quoted  on  page  325,  from  C.'s  dreams,  is  one  of 
twenty-four  called  ''philosophical."  The  record  of  the 
shorter  dreams  among  them  suggests  at  once  that  they  were 
really  not  in  the  least  pbiloeophical  or  reflective  in  character, 
but  mere  parrot  like  memory  of  the  words  met  over  and  over 
again  in  reading.  I  am  inclined  to  the  view  that  this  is  often 
the  case,  bnt  a  dream  like  **  Mr.  Hnxley's  argument/'  quoted 
above,  is  evidently  one  of  thought,  however  inaccurate,  on  a 
metaphysical  subject.  Another  case  of  the  same  sort  ia 
Dream  91,  March  31,  6.50  a.  m.  (Observer  C),  *' Father  is 
arguing  with  certain  people,  especially  with  Mr.  S.  One 
point  emphasised  is  causality.  I  like  father^s  general  line  of 
thought,  but  object  to  his  view  on  this  point.  I  say,  *  May  I 
speak  on  this  subject  t^  Father  is  doubtful  if  there  is  time. 
I  begin,  *  What  means  a  law  of  thought  t ' 

Mr.  8. —  It  means  nothing, 

I— Bnt  it  stands  for  a  fact.     What  facti     Causality  i«  a. 
way  in  which  the  mind  acts  ••••*, 

A  lady  present  compliments  father  on  his  presenCatioa  [of 
the  subject].'' 

The  so-called  philosophical  dreams  of  C,  have  been  classi- 
fied as  follows : — 
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Philosophical  Dreams. 
Table  XV. 


Observer,  C. 


I 


SlMPLT   A   VeSAAL  MmOKT. 

1«. 

Tbb  Drsam  Iktoltbb 
TnouopT- 

8, 

cae*t. 

t 

Clfl&r. 

f 

11 

6 

6 

2 

I 


The  emotioDal  quEility  of  dreams  varies  greatly  with  differ- 
ent persons  and  with  different  conditions.  C.'s  dre-ams^ 
thoQgh  they  are  seldom  actually  painful,  are  apt  to  be  per. 
vaded  by  a  genei-ally  unpleasant  leeling,  often  rising  ol  course 
to  the  stage  of  positive  and  excessive  discomfort.  To  certain 
friends,  however,  dreaming  is  an  almost  uniformly  pleasant 
experience. 

The  following  table  gives  the  meagre  results  of  the  attempt 
to  define  the  prevailing  emotions  of  the  recorded  dreams  : — 

EHonoNa  ik  Dreams. 
Tabl£  XVI. 


8. 

C, 

"— «.{Ktful. 

2' 

8 

4 

Neutral— Surprise  and  Excitement, 

3 

S 

r  Fear  and  Repulsion, 

2 

• 

Shame  and  Mortification, 

3^ 

11 

Disappointment  and  Regret, 

— 

• 

Discomfort, 

2 

« 

Pain,     J 

Anger, 

4 

6 

Remorse, 

1 

— 

Jealousy, 

1 

— 

Perplexity  and  Hurry, 

— 

9 

Uncertain, 

3 

6 

Tobala. 

20 

60 

Indications  of  volition  in  dreams  are  rarer,  yet  each  dream 
record  includes  a  few  cases  of  well  marked  deliberation  fol- 
lowed by  decision,  so  that  one  may  safely  deny  the  assertioor 

'  Includes  one  of  class  IV. 

'  Includes  one  counted  before,  so  not  added  to  total. 
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oft<*n  made  that  the  will  is  never  active  in  dreams.  In  the 
following  dream  there  was  distinct  consciousness  of  an  effort 
of  will : — 

Thursday,  May  7,  5.30  a.  m.,  Dream  193.  (Observer  C.) 
**  I  am  teaching  a  Greek  class,  a  freshman  college  class,  yet  it 
appears  to  be  beginning  Greek.  It  suddenly  occurs  to  me 
that  they  can  l>etter  and  more  easily  learn  the  Ionic  dialeot  in 
connection  with  the  Attic.  So  I  tell  them  to  open  their  Had- 
U'y  and  Allen  grammars  at  the  proper  point,  and  say :  *  Now, 
if  you  are  not  in  my  class  next  year,  how  surprised  your 
teacher  will  be  at  what  yon  know  about  Herodotus/  .... 
At  this  point,  a  strange  woman  enters  with  some  one  (whom 
I  do  not  know,  but  who  appears  to  have  some  connection  with 
The  college).  She  begins  to  address  the  class  apparently  for 
some  philanthropic  object.  I  step  forward  and  say,  '  I  am 
the  instrnct-or  of  this  class.  Will  you  show  your  authoriza- 
tion for  inU^rrnpting  it!'  She  answers  that  she  has  had  per- 
mission, and  finally  shows  me  a  certificate  dated  1882,  and 
signed,  A.  E.  Freeman.  I  t^eU  her  that  the  dar«  is  too  early 
to  be  satisfactory.  She  says  :  *  But  this  permission  was  a 
renewed  one,^  and  shows  me  an  earlier  one.  I  tell  her  that 
the  permission  is  insufiicient ;  but  she  begins  to  speak.  I  in- 
terrupt her  and  say,  *  Now  one  of  three  things  will  occur ; 
I  shall  interrupt  you,  or  I  shall  get  some  one  to  stop  yon, 
or  yon  will  stop  of  your  own  accord.'  The  woman  argues 
with  me  ;  she  is  poor  and  needs  money.  [  Note,  added  later : 
I  am  greatly  distressed  and  divided  between  my  wish  to  be 
generous  and  my  conviction  of  the  impropriety  of  her  pro- 
ceeding]. I  say,  *  No  matter;  you  should  have  the  presi 
dent's  permission '  -  -  •  She  finally  goes." 

The  study  of  association  in  dreams  is  particularly  interest- 
ing, though  very  elusive.  One  may  notice  not  only  the  asso- 
ciation of  the  dream  with  the  waking  life,  but  that  of  the 
elements  of  a  dream  with  each  other.  Its  chief  characteristic 
is  the  spontaneity  resulting  from  the  lack  of  fixed  attention 
in  dreaming,  and  from  the  absence  of  standards  and  norms  of 
objective  truth.  This  spontaneity,  however,  does  not  neces- 
sarily interfere  with  the  consistency  of  plot,  so  to  speak,  in  a 
large  number  of  our  dreams,  which  preserve  one  or  all  of  the 
unities  of  time,  place  or  interest,  so  that  they  may  be  called 
by  Sully's  term,  **  dramatic  dreams."^ 

The  spontaneity  and  freedom  of  dream-association  are  due, 
as  we  have  said,  to  the  general  lack  of  sense-impressions. 
Sometimes,  however,  the  associative  train  is  sharply  turned 


'  lUusions,  pp.  173-177,  especially  p.  176. 
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!>y  the  intrusion  of  presentations,'  not  reoo^ized  as  such, 
or  by  irrelevant  associations,  to  which  insufBeient  selective 
judgment  is  opposed  :  there  result  what  Spitta  calls  the 
^^Ideeixspnmge^'*  of  dreams.  The  frequent  breaks  in  the  con- 
tinuity of  dream-life  make  it  impossible  to  classify  dream 
associations  after  any  of  the  ordinary  methods.  Often,  how- 
ever, they  are  emotional.  The  persistence  of  some  feeling  of 
the  waking  life  seems  to  determine  the  character  of  the  asso- 
ciated dream  features.  From  this  source  arise  the  dreams 
of  presentiment,  according  either  with  hope  or  with  fear. 

Two  quantitative  distinctions  of  association  are  constantly 
illustrated  in  dreams.  We  often  ^  re-live  in  dreams,  in  ex- 
act detail,  scenes  through  which  we  have  just  passed.  More 
often,  as  we  have  said,  one  very  small  element  of  a  dream- 
image  is  accentuated,  and  followed  by  an  associate  image  of 
which  the  greater  part  in  turn  fades  away,  leaving  a  small 
portion  which  is  followed  by  its  congruent  image.  In  the 
first  case,  we  have  instances  of  total  redintegration.  The 
second  Illustrate  modulation  in  association,'*  continued 
focalized  redintegration,*  It  is  needless  to  give  examples, 
for  everybody  recognizes  this  quality  of  hie  own  dreams.  All 
the  absurdity  or  incoherence  of  dreams  is  accounted  for  by 
this  feature  of  the  associative  process. 

The  definite  question  of  the  subject  matter  of  our  dreams  is 
partly  answered  through  our  dream-statistics  about  the  per- 
sons, places,  time  and  character  of  these  dreams.  The  lists 
of  dramatis  ptrson<E  are  very  long,  and  suggest  that  the  dream 
world  is  well  peopled. 

*  Spitta  calls  attention  to  the  analogous  waking  experience  "Das 
SelbsthewisAtsein  flndet  sich  selbst  bei  RUseitigen  Wnchsein  in 
einem  ununterbrochenen  Kampf  mit  der  aiiaseren  und  luneren 
Sinnenwelt." 

•  C.'b  dreams  include  two  such  cases. 
•'  Dr.  Scripture^B  term. 

♦  James,  Psych.,  I.,  p.  678. 
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Table  XVn. 
Observer  8. 


Number  of  times  of  dreaming  about  people. 
FamUy,  (3)—  (A  14,  B  8,  O  1)— 23. 
ProfeBsional  associates,  (20  ^ — 66. 
In  W.,  44 


Priende/  (69) 


B.,     8 

H,    4 

C,   20 

Others,    18 


Unknown, 


Total,  228  instances. 


Table  XVIII. 
Observer  C. 


Number  of  times  of  dreaming  about  people. 

Family.  (5)— A  26,  B  7,  C  11,  D  7,  E  3—53. 
Professional  associates,  (4)—  18. 

S.,  31 


L 


■ 

In  N.,  137 

1                 Friends,'  (140) 

"  W.,  22 
"  C,      3 
»B.,    12 

Others,    21 

P 

326 

Unknown, 

63 

Total, 

360  inatanoes. 

In  the  following  tables  the  letters  have  the  same  significa- 
tion as  in  those  last  presented  : — 


»  Of  the  letters  under  this  head:  W.  refers  to  the  present  resi- 
-dence;  B.  to  immediately  preceding  plaoe  of  residence;  H.  to  a 
place  where  two  years  were  spent  after  leaving  college;  C.  to  the 
place  where  the  childhood  and  greater  part  of  the  observer's 
ufe  have  been  passed.  The  numbers  in  parentheses  refer  to  the 
number  of  different  people, 

'The  numbers  after  the  headings  refer  (as  above)  to  the  number 
of  different  people.    Of  the  letters  under  the  head  ''  friends,*'  S. 
refers  to  one  verj'  Intimate   friend,  very  often  seen,  who   flg^ured  j 
more  frequently  than  any  other  one  person;  N.  refers  to  the  present  ^ 
residence;   W.  to  the  institution  in  which  the  observer  has  been 
InHtmctor;  C.  to  college  town;  B.  to  the  home  in  childhood. 


Obeervcr  8. 

W.  and  vicinity,  44 


B. 

H.     "  " 

C.     "  " 

Other  places, 

Place  unknown, 


4 
3 

21 

4 

76 
67 


Observer  O. 

N.  and  vidnlty,  78 


W. 

B.     "  ** 

Other  places, 

Place  unknown, 

No  place, 


133  inatanees.^ 


7 

9 

11 

105 
39 
21 

166  > 


By  far  the  xnost  conspicuous  feature  of  this  place  classifica- 
tion is  the  prominence  of  places  associated  with  the  life  of 
the  present.  This  tallies  exactly  with  the  result  of  the 
dream  census  of  persona,  by  which  the  associat/os  of  our 
dreams  are  seen  to  be  in  large  number  the  companions  of 
the  every  day  life  of  the  immediate  present ;  and  the  result 
falls  in  also  with  the  surprising  conclusion  from  the  attempt 
to  classify  dreams  according  to  the  time  in  which, 
as  one  dreams,  one  supposes  oneself  to  be  living.  In  all  the 
376  cases  which  our  records  include,  there  is  no  inshioce  of  a 
dream  in  any  other  than  the  present  time.  When  the  dream 
was  of  the  childhood's  home,  or  of  some  person  who  had  not 
been  seen  for  many  years,  the  apparent  age  of  the  dreamer 
was  never  lessened  to  avoid  anachronism.  Whatever  the 
place  or  character,  the  subject  was  always  at  his  proper 
age  and  in  his  general  condition  of  life  (excepting,  of  course^ 
in  the  few  cases  of  changed  identity). 

It  is  thus  evident  that  the  dream  is  connected  with  the 
waking  life,  and — in  the  experience  of  these  observers — 
usually  with  the  recent  life.  But  what  besides  recency  deter- 
mines the  exact  line  of  association,  the  particular  elements 
which,  in  a  sense,'  are  reproduced  in  the  dream!  If  we  were 
discussing  waking  association,  we  should  name  two  other  fac- 
tors, vividness  and  frequency,  and  should  especially  emphasize 
the  fact  that  (he  subjects  of  conscious  thought  or  imagination 
are  those  in  which  we  are  most  deeply  interesite<L  The  first 
impression  is  that  the  same  holds  true  of  dreams,  and  that  the 
subjects  of  dreams  are  those  in  which  our  waking  interest  is 
centered.    The  opinion  seems  to  be  strengthened  by  the  fact 

>  Dreams  of  class  IV.  are  omitted,  thouj^hthey  include  some  oases. 
Of  C.^s  dreams,  two  are  omitted  from  class  N.,  because  they  belong 
also  to  class  "  B  *'  and  to  class  ^*  Others." 

'  Not  a  strictly  philosophical  sense. 


n 
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of  the  prominence  in  dreams  of  well-known  people  and  places 
yet  a  carefnl  examination  of  one's  dreams  contradicts  this 
view,  as  is  suggested  in  the  following  table : — 

Connection  op  the  Dreah  with  Lifb. 
Table  XX. 


FnuoirAi., 

PftorKUIOIIAU. 

TUTXAU 

Oen.  cbar 

Elt^cneDb*.' 

OcD.  our. 

ElenwnU. 

0«oCtiAr. 

Cleaiaobs. 

c. 
s. 

67 
29 

44 

50 

82 

104 
86 

161 

This  table  is  a  very  inadequate  one,  because  of  the  diffi* 
calty  of  defining  closely  the  terms,  especially  ''personal*' 
and  **trivial.**  The  former  is  used,  in  general,  of  dreams 
which  are  individual  in  their  character,  essentially  connected 
with  oneself,  so  that  they  could  hardly  be  dreamed  with 
reference  to  another  person.  Such  are  mostly  dreams  al>out 
one's  own  home.  The  trivial  or  accidental  dream  or  dream- 
element  is  one  so  unimportant  that  it  might  equally  well  b6 
dreamed  with  reference  to  another  person  or  situation.* 

The  figures,  however  little  one  emphasizes  their  rigid  accu- 
racy, certainly  indicyite,  what  any  one  may  verify  by  exami- 
nation of  his  own  dreams^  the  constancy  of  the  trivial  and 
the  accidental,  the  tendency  of  the  unimportant  events  of  the 
waking  life  to  reappear  in  our  dreams,  and  the  su):prising  few- 
ness of  the  cases  in  which  the  dream  is  associated  with  that 
which  is  of  paramount  significance  in  one's  waking  expe- 
rience. The  so-called  *'  personal  "  dreams  seldom,  ilever,  re- 
fer to  really  im]>ortant  phases  of  pergonal  relation. 

A  little  reflection  on  the  subjects  about  which  one  does  not 
dream  cannot  fail  to  strengthen  this  view.     In  times  of  be- 

**'Element8"  means  ''parts  of  Adream.^*  The  classiflcationis  used 
with  reference  to  dreams  in  which  the  predominant  character  dif- 
fers from  some  of  the  parts. 

aThe  fo^o\^ing  are  examples  of  dreams  classifled  under  these 
heads: 

Personal.  (C.)  March  28.  "Mrs.  S.lmiches  with  us  and  we  have 
coffee  cups  which  do  not  match." 

Professional.  (S.)  March30-31.  "  Dreams  of  demonstrating  the 
Wheatstone  stereoscope  to  Prof,  and  Mrs.  X.  Neither  person  weU 
marked  in  my  dream." 

Trivial.  (8.)  March  29-30.  •*  Dreamed  of  a  large  party  O&^^e  as 
a  8,  8.  picnic),  being  out  boaUng  on  L.  pond,  or  some  place  like  it. 
The  D.'b  and  others  seemed  to  be  there. 
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reavement  one  seldom  dreams  of  the  dead.  The  fact  is  often 
denied,  chiefly  because  of  the  overwhelming  impreseion  pro- 
duced by  the  infrequent  dreams  of  this  nature,  yet  it  is 
proved  by  the  experience  of  all  whom  I  have  questioned,  by 
the  examination  of  the  dream  records,  and  by  the  careful  in- 
quiries of  M.  Tvea  D6lage/  the  only  writer,  so  far  as  I  know, 
who  has  faced  this  problem.  Monsieur  Delajfe  was  pro- 
foundly impressed  by  the  fact  that  during  a  long  time  of  deep, 
perHonal  sorrow,  he  never  once  dreamed  of  the  friend  whom 
he  had  lost,  though  he  tried  to  provoke  such  dreams.  There 
were  at  least  two  occasionR  during  the  months  of  investigation 
when,  after  days  of  very  vivid  memories,  one  of  the  observers 
confidently  expected  to  dream  of  a  friend  who  had  died,  yet 
actually  dreamed  only  of  the  most  trivial  events.  Both  S.  and 
C.  during:  the  whole  time  dreamed  of  the  dead  very  seldom  and 
in  unimportant  connection  with  other  persons.  The  scrutiny 
of  these  dream-records,  in  fact,  bears  outM.  Delage's  conclu- 
sion: **£n  rSgle  generale^les  idees  qvi  out  obsedeV  esprit  pend- 
ant la  veille  ne  rreviennent  pas  en  r^ve;  on  ne  rSve  des  evSne- 
Vienls  importants^  que  lorsqne  Vepoque  oit  Ua  jjr^occupait 
Venprit  d  nn  haut  degre  s'^est  eloiguee.^^ 

M.  D(51age's  examination  of  the  facts  is  very  satisfactory, 
but  his  theory  cannot  be  accepted.  Every  image  or  thought, 
he  says,  has  a  definite  amount  of  energy.  If  this  force  be 
dissipated  by  directing  to  the  image  or  idea  the  waking  at- 
tention and  interest,  then  none  is  left  by  which  it  may  be 
lifted  above  the  threshold  of  the  dre-am  consciousness;  but  if, 
as  in  the  case  of  a  trivial  event,  the  attention  has  been  di- 
verted from  it  and  never  rested  on  it  exclusively,  then  when 
most  presentations  are  barred  out  by  sleep,  when  the  ordi- 
nary activities  of  thought,  judgment  and  attention  are  wholly 
wanting,  or  at  least  lethargic,  then  the  trivial  image  or 
thought  will  rise  into  consciousness,  and  be  transmitted 
through  the  dream  alchemy  into  the  rich  and  varied  material 
of  the  dream. 

Passing  by  the  untenable  Herbartian  assumption  that 
'*  ideas''  possess  an  independent  existence  of  their  own,  one 
notices  at  once  that  this  theory  fails  to  account  for  all  the 
facts.  It  is  not  true  that  one  never  dreams  of  subjects  of 
vital  interest  to  oneself.  The  home,  the  family,  the  school, 
profession  or  business  figure  in  all  our  dreams,  and  yet  are  of 
deepest  interest  to  ourselves.  AH  these  subjects,  however, 
are  connected  with  persons,  places  or  things  of  which 
we  have  frequent  sense  impressions.  In  the  **  profes- 
sional "  dreams  (which  form  so  large  a  class  of  Table  XX.) 
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the  laboratory,  the  apparatus,  the  books,  the  words  are 
the  **  professioaal  *'  elements  o(  the  dreams  and  all  involve 
sense  perception.  On  the  other  hand,  the  persons  of  the 
dead  and  of  the  long  absent,  as  well  as  the  intimate  tliou^htSt 
hopes  and  ideals  of  the  inner  life,  involve  the  waking  imagi- 
nation, thought,  emotion  and  will,  but  not  the  sense  percep- 
tion. The  connection  of  the  dream  with  the  waking  life,  so 
far  as  it  can  be  traced,  is  therefore  simply  this:  the  dream 
will  reprodace,  in  general,  the  persons,  places  and  events  of  re- 
cent sense  perception  or  of  very  vivid  imagination — not  the  ob- 
jects of  ordinary  imagination,  of  thought,  of  emotion  or  of  will, 
80  far  as  these  are  not  also  perceived  objects.  Fuithermore, 
thoughts,  emotions,  experiences  and  personal  relations  that 
mean  most  to  us  are  generally  extremely  complex,  and  depend 
for  their  reproduction  on  the  integrity  of  very  many  lines  of 
association.  When  a  number  of  these  are  put  temporarily 
out  of  function  by  sleep,  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  bring 
about  these  complicated  mental  states,  though  less  complica- 
ted ones  can  be  reproduced  with  tolerable  completeness. 

III. 

Up  to  this  point  the  results  of  this  classification  of  actua 
dreams  have  emphasized  throughout  the  intimate  connection 
of  the  dre^m  with  the  waking  life,  and  the  essentially  normal 
character  of  dream-activity.  Yet  the  characteristics  which 
distinguish  the  dream  from  the  rest  of  the  psychic  life  are  no 
less  prominent.  Fundamentally  these  are  three  :  tJie  compara- 
tive feebleness  of  the  attention  and  the  will,  the  want  of  dis-  • 
crimination,  and  the  relative  lack  of  iwrception.  Herakleitos 
says  that  each  man  has  his  own  world  in  sleep,  but  a  world  in 
common  with  others  jvhen  awake,  and  Fichte  de8cril)es  the  ob- 
jective world  as  created  by  the  Absolute  Ego,  while  the  dream 
world  is  the  creation  of  the  individual  I.  Both  sayings  point  to 
the  essential  feature  in  which  dreams  diverge  from  the  rest  of 
the  psychical  experience,  the  appearance  of  objective  reality 
which  prevents  the  recognition  of  their  subjective  character. 
Of  this  phenomenon,  these  three  explanations  have  been 
suggested  :  most  of  the  sense-impressions  are  lacking  which 
furnish  to  the  waking  consciousness  the  common  test  of 
reality;  the  weakness  of  the  thought  activity  facilitates 
that  wrong  application  of  the  category  of  causality,  implicit 
in  the  false  reference  of  a  phenomenon  of  imagination  to  an  ex- 
ternal cause  and  in  the  incorrect  explanation  of  a  sense  ex- 
perience ;  the  diminution  of  attention  prevents  a  scrutiny  of 
images  and  ideas  sufficient  to  the  discovery  of  their  sub- 
jectivity. 
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There  are  three  stages  in  the  dream  illnsion.  The  first  ia 
that  simple  objeotivation  which  we  have  already  described, 
and  which  is  characteristic  of  all  dreams.  In  the  next  higher, 
stage,  one  attribiit-es  one's  own  thoughts  and  feelings  to  other 
individuals,  sometimes  explicitly  recognizing  one's  own  ignor- 
ance. Of  this  nature  is  the  dream  which  Johnson  naively 
describes;  he  was  conversing  with  a  man  who  said  more  witty 
things  than  he.  Another  time-honored  example  is  that  of 
Van  Goens,  who  dreamed  of  himself  in  a  recitation,  in  which 
after  a  most  painful  effort,  he  failed,  only  to  hear  his  neighlx>r 
correctly  answering  the  same  question.  Maury  dreamed^  of 
a  person  who  told  him  the  location  of  the  place  Mussidan, 
and  of  another  who  corrected  his  English  sentence,  *'  I  called 
for  you,"  by  suggesting  the  idiomatic  ''I  called  on  you." 
Both  these  bits  of  information  Maury,  in  his  waking  mo- 
ments, did  not  consciously  possess. 

These  dreams  in  which  the  dreamer  figures  as  the  ignorant 
hearer  of  what  he  himself  does  not  appear  t-o  know,  are  the 
most  striking  examples  of  this  dream  dramatization,  bat 
every  conversation  dream  illustrates  the  same  illusion/^  Be- 
sides the  general  occasions  of  all  objectivation,  one  observes 
here  a  failure  of  definite  recollectiou.  A  vivid  speech  image 
of  one's  own  thought  is  followed  by  the  vivid  image  of  some 
person,  and  the  two  are  associated  through  lack  of  definite 
memory  of  the  connection  of  the  thought  with  oneself.' 

Finally,  the  loss  of  the  personal  identity  may  become  ex- 
plicit. One  imagines  oneself  to  be  another,  or  one  is  the 
double  of  oneself,  and  then  there  is  a  second  self  whom  one 
sees  or  hears.  The  special  feature  of  these  dreams  is  some- 
times characterized  as  a  loss  of  self-consciousness.  Spitta 
considers  that  the  important  differentiation  of  dream  from 
waking  is  **rfte  rcdhrend  des  Schlafen^  einfrefende  Aufhebung 
de^  SelbstbewussUeinJi^^'*^  but  he  makes  the  Herbartian  dis- 
tinction between  Bewusstsein  and  Selbftlbewicsatsein,  and 
declares  that  **m  Traume  ist  nur  das  Beicusstaein  vorJian- 
denj  das  Selbstbtifnu^isisein  iiicht,^^^  The  fact  is  that  ex- 
plicit self-consciouBness  is  almost  always  present  in  dreams, 
and  that  the  individual  ego  is  exceptionally  prominent  in  the 
dream  life.  The  loss  of  identity  in  dreams  is  not  a  loss,  but 
a  change  or  doubling  of  self-cousciousness.  It  is  probably 
correct  to  explain  it  by  failure  to  recall  the  events  of  one's 
past  history,  or  to  localise  them  as  referring  to  oneself.     The 

'Op.  eii.^  p.  115,  seq. 

*Cf.  dream  193,  quoted,  p.  328. 

>0f.  Maury,  p.  116,  op.  ctt.;  ^*  phenomena  de  memoire." 

«Op.cil.,  p.  262. 

»I^.  138-139. 
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result  is  a  loss  of  remembered  experience  which  sagg 
changed  identity.  Yet  all  the  time  one  is  conscious  thai  it  is 
oneself  who  has  changed,  or  whose  identity  is  donbled.  Im- 
ages of  qualities,  actions  or  words  belonging  to  others  are 
simply  a8S0ciate<l  with  the  image  of  oneself ;  or  the  connection 
with  one's  own  life,  one's  name,  relatdves,  appearance  is  for- 
gotten simply;  or  these  images  are  projected  outward,  as 
when  one  goes  to  one's  own  funeral  or  listens  to  one's  own 
conversation — but  always  there  is  an  observing  self. 

An  example  of  the  first  sort  of  dream,  which  is  often  a 
BOrt  of  romance  dream,  is  the  following: — 

DreAm  43.  Sunday,  March  22,  6  a.  m.  (Observer  C.) 
(  1  am  at  first  the  reader  of  a  story ;  then  the  servant  and 
then  the  sister  of  the  hero  ;  finally,  I  assume  my  own  charac- 
ter.) A  hero  goes  through  great  distresses  •  •  •  runs  up 
and  down  long  staircases  •  •  •  has  false  information  given 
him  (here,  the  scene  is  partly  in  Italy,  looking  ofi  to  the 
Mediterranean);  finally,  alter  eluding  pursuers,  the  hero 
plunges  through  a  sort  of  tunnel  in  the  snow,  which,  a  guide- 
post  warns  us,  is  very  dangerous.  I,  his  servant,  follow  ; 
we  are  unharmed ;  we  realize  that  the  guide-post  was  treach- 
erous. We  reach,  up  many  stairs,  the  home  of  the  hero's 
beloved.  He  and  I,  now  his  sister,  enter  her  room  ;  she  is 
not  there.  Then  we  enter  the  dining-room.  He  demands  her. 
The  family  shudder,  and  one  says,  "Zht  ha^(  */e."  I  realise 
that  she  has  died,  and  cry  out  to  him,  **/cA  felicitiere  dieh 
•  •  •  She  is  yours  now.  Here,  eine  untreue  Familie  has 
kept  her  from  you."^  **It  nowapi)ear8  that  all  the  hero's  ribs 
are  broken.  I  advise  him  to  die  and  join  his  beloved,  but  for 
some  reason  he  refuses. — Suddenly,  the  hero  turns  into  my 
father,  whose  ribs  are  broken^  and  who  is  questioning  whether 
he  would  not  better  die,  while  I  (in  my  own  character)  refuse 
to  let  him." 

A  frequent  feature  of  the  change  in  one's  own  identity,  and 
of  the  swift  transformation  of  one  dream  figure  Into  another, 
.is  the  psychical  experience  known  as  paramnesia,  which  is 
'very  common  in  dreams,  though  what  seems  paramnesia  (in 
the  waking  life  and  in  dreams)  may  be  often  the  actual  memory 
of  an  incident  of  some  forgotten  dream.  The  paramnesia  of 
dreams  appears  in  various  forms.  People  or  things,  absolutely 
unrecognized  by  the  waking  self,  appear  in  our  dreams  as 
familiar;  or  a  familiar  person  is  endowed  with  qualities — 
personal  or  Intellectual — which  are  quite  foreign  to  him,  and 
well-known  localities  are  altered  in  certain  features.      Such 
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*  I  think  that  all  this  speech  was  in  German,  but  only  the  quoted 
words  were  exactly  remembered. 
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iUasions,  it  is  evident,  may  be  traoed  directly  to  the  weak- 
oeasof  attention  and  judgment;  heterogeneous  images  occur- 
ring in  close  succession  are  referred  to  the  same  external 
object.  Our  recorded  dreams  are  full  of  instances  of  this 
sort.  There  are  instances  of  it  in  the  long  dream  (No.  193) 
quoted  on  page  328. 

A  very  detailed  example  is  recorded  in  the  following  extract 
from  Dream  78.*    March  29-30.     Immediately  before  waking. 

(Observer  8.)      " When  I    left    the    chapel,   1 

took  a  car.  There  was  one  track  that  turned  ofl  very  soon 
to  the  right,  the  other  swerved  to  the  left  and  kept  on  up  the 
hill.  It  seemed  to  me  at  first  that  I  ought  to  be  in  a  car  that 
turned  to  the  right,  and  had  taken  a  wrong  one.  Then  I  re- 
membered *  this  is  the  car  I  have  been  in  before,  and  I  am  all 
right.'  As  I  looked  Iwick  out  of  the  car,  I  saw  something  like 
a  galvanized  iron  ash- barrel  riae  rapidly  at  the  end  of  a  long 
iron  arm,  and  enter  the  opening  of  an  enormous  tin  tube  -  - 
like  a  reflecting  telescope,  thirty  feet  in  diameter.  This  pro* 
jected  from  the  roof  of  a  shed,  or  from  between  the  houses.  It 
seemed  rusty  and  in  one  pla<;;e  somewhat  broken.  I  remem- 
bered having  been  over  the  same  line  before,  and  to  have  seen 
the  tube  belore.  [Note. — Certainly  paramnesia;  never  saw 
anything  of  the  kind]     J' 

A  favorite  type  of  paramnesia.,  especially  with  one  of  the 
experimenters,  was  the  dream  of  writing  the  records  of  a 
previous  dream. 

The  incoherence  of  dreams  proceeds  from  two  main  causes, 
one  of  which  we  have  already  discussed,  the  swift  change  of 
dream  images  through  a  process  of  modulated  association. 
In  this  respect,  the  dream  resembles  revery,  in  which  also  the 
will  and  the  judgment  are  in  abeyance,  and  the  subject  half 
aneonsciously  makes  Idetru^prunfjff  from  one  slender  perch  of 
thought  to  another.  The  second  cause  of  incoherent  dreams 
is  effective  also  in  revery ;  this  is  the  intrusion  of  presenta- 
tions into  the  chain  of  images  and  thoughts,  and  is  a  common 
feature  also  of  dreams  and  of  madness.  As  in  the  case  of 
dreams,  such  present^itions  sometimes  abruptly  change  the 
course  of  consciousness  and  sometimes  are  woven  into  its 
strands.  So  Maury  tells  the  story  of  the  madman  on  ship- 
Iward  whose  demon  swore  in  Italian  and  made  use  of  the  real 
oaths  of  the  sailors.  But  we  may  over-estimate  the  inco- 
herence of  dreams  in  our  memory  of  them.  It  is  easier  to 
remember  events  which  are  in  the  line  of  our  daily  life  than 
ic  recall  the  more  or  less  fantastic  or  unusual  train  of 
dream-consciousness.  So  the  gaps  in  some  of  oar  di^ams 
nay  be  breaks  in  memory. 

'A  very  long  and  '^modulated"  dream. 
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The  fantastic  or  absard  dream  to  which  we  have  just 
alluded  is  not  the  same  as  the  incoherent  dream,  for  though 
all  incoherent  dreams  are  in  a  sense  absurd,  these  are  hip^hly 
fantastic  and  improbable  dreams,  which  move  on  in  stately 
and  uninterrupted  measure.  The  following  dream  is  one  of 
this  kind.*  (I  quote  only  jiart  of  it)  : 

Dream  157,  April  22-23,  6.06  a.m.  (Observers.)  *'I 
dream  of  a  kind  of  intelligent  elephant  that  is  to  be  executed 
by  electricity,  •  -  -  -  and  which  1  have  charge  of  executing. 
-  -  -  -  The  elephant  is  to  be  fastened  to  the  Mach  (rotation) 
apparatus,  or  rather  a  polished  edition  of  it  in  the  library, 
or  a  front  room  otherwise  nearly  empty.  I  get  things 
ready  so  far  as  I  can,  and  propose  to  go  to  work  the  next  day. 
■  -  -  -  The  elephant  objects,  and  by  degrees  I  come  to  talk  the 
matter  over  with  him.  Am  a  little  surprised^  at  first,'  at  bis 
talking,  but  remember  how  intelligent  an  animal  the  elephant 
is  reported  to  be,  and  find  it  very  convenient  to  talk  with 
him  (he  seems  to  appreciate  the  awkwardness  of  my  position 
and  talks  rather  kindly)  -  •  •  •  not  maintaining  that  he  won't 
smash  things  with  ail  his  might  when  he  feels  the  current, 
but  as  yet  self-controlled.  -  -  -  .  " 

The  following  table  gives  the  number  of  absurd  dreams 
counted  by  both  experimenters  among  those  on  record. 
Under  the  head  *'  impossible  ''  are  included  only  natural  im- 
possibilities, like  the  speaking  elephant,  and  the  skull  trans- 
ferred by  a  surgical  operation  to  the  head  of  a  living  subject, 
not  such  dreams  as  those  of  meeting  with  people  who  liave 
died.  Of  "very  improbable''  dreams  an  example  is  the 
**  romance-dream," ' 

Table  XXI. 


lUther 

Improbable. 

VeiT 

Improb«bl«. 

ImpoHlble. 

Total 
AbsuM. 

8. 
0. 

29 
42 

28 
36 

6 
8 

62 
80 

The  absurdity  of  dreams  is  clearly  due  to  the  weakness  of 
the  judgment.  When  our  waking  imagination  confronts  as 
witli  impossible  images,  though  they  have  the  vividness  of 
the  hypnogogie  iiluBion,  we  yet  correctly  judge  that  they  have 


»Cf.  also  dream  28  (quoted 
'  Cf .  discussion  of  eorprise 
•  No.  43,  p.  338. 
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not  (at  least  in  their  apparent  form)  objectiTe  reality.  In 
the  dream  we  accept  all  imagree  with  a  pasfiiTe  beUe(  in  their 
externality.  It  is  nntnie.  however,  to  asaett,  as  so  nanj  do, ' 
that  sarprise  is  never  felt  in  dreams.  In  the  depkaofc  dream 
jQst  quoted,  the  judgment  asserted  itself  in  the  aarprise  with 
which  ''  at  first ''  the  talking  of  the  elpphawi  was  heaid,  bat 
the  wonder  was  soon  quieted  by  the  TiridiMaa  of  the  imprea- 
sion  ;  it  is  interesting  to  ob^rve  that  icfcuive  thought  was 
still  present  in  the  dream,  since  the  pecotsaiity  of  the  ^phaat 
was  at  once  explained  in  true  naUiral-biifeofy  style.  This 
possibility  of  dream  thought,  active  enoogh  to erplain  dream- 
images,  but  not  keen  enough  to  deny  their  ezteraality,  has 
appeared,  already  in  the  skull  dream,*  in  which  vooderal  the 
itufouciance  with  which  the  remarkahic  pieee  of  sifcsji  is 
performed,  and  at  the  dednetiOBs  drawn  from  it,  is  aeeom- 
panied  by  the  complete  aeceptsnoe  of  the  fact  asd  bj  mach 
reasonable  reflection  on  it. 

It  is  true,  however,  that  we  constantly  ■ilmss  ia  oar 
dreams,  without  a  quaver  of  sarprise^  seenes  and  events  of  < 
the  most  wildly  improbable  chsfseter.  And  jvst  as  the 
dreamer  literally  does  not  know  CBon|^  to  be  snrprioed,  so 
also  bis  judgment  plays  hira  false  in  the  ■^^^^gnUifftt  of  the 
beautiful.  I  cannot  recall  a  sii^e  distiaei  ^nkiag  memory 
of  any  beautiful  dream  object,  thoogh  it  is  common  mnmh  to 
dream  of  something  as  rarely  beaotlfal  which  one  reeocnlses 
through  the  waking  recollection  as  merely  faalastac  or  ^'zarrv. 
It  has  happened  to  many  of  as  to  write  dream  Terses  which 
have  seemed  to  the  poetizing  dreamer  exqnisitdy  beaatifal,  bat 
which  are  recognized  by  the  waking  critie  as  sheer  dwwiw1-> 


rv. 

One  characteristic  popularly  attriboted  to  dreams  is  open 
to  question.  It  is  by  no  means  so  certain  as  some  of  as  think 
that  the  train  of  thought  and  imogeiy  ia  dreams  is  swifter  § 
than  that  of  the  waking  life.  This  assertion  needs,  of  eoorse, 
to  be  fortified, for  there  are  innnmemfala  iaalsnees  which  seem 
to  prove  the  alleged  swiftness  of  dreaariag.  The  experience  of 
Napoleon,  who  dreamed  of  a  journey,  a  siege  and  a  eanaonnd* 

*  Cf .  Spltta,  p.  13S.    His  xesMsniaK  hoe 
**Die   Seele,"  he  says,  "  kann   nichi  Si 
gerathen  was  aie  selbot  geeehajfen  hot.'* 
"die  Seele"  experiences  in  dramatic  sad 
(Cf.  page  886  ««g/) 

<  Dream  S8,  page  325. 

>8ee  papers  by  Miae  F.  P.  Cobbe,  Marmfllan's 
1870,  and  April.  1871;  and  by  Bemls  A.  F^ddsn,! 
May,  1891.    The  last  refen  to  a  book  oa^ 
Btories,"  by  Mrs.  Anna  Kin|^fatd,  wUch 
eighty  veraea. 
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ing,  and  woke  while  some  slight  explosion  was  still  reverber- 
ating, to  find  himeeli  in  the  midst  of  the  jonrney;  and  of 
Manchart,  who  dreamed  the  Rcenes  of  the  reign  of  terror,  bis 
own  arrest  and  trial  and  the  falling  of  the  guillotine,  and  was 
waked  by  the  falling  of  some  part  of  the  bed  upon  bis  chest, 
— these  are  only  two  of  the  stories  of  which  there  is  already  a 
large  collection.  Maury  tells  these  and  others/  and  gives  two 
proofs  from  his  own  experience  of  the  swiftness  of  dreams: 
he  has  often  had  long  dreams  while  reading  aloud  to  his 
mother,  in  naps  which  were  so  short  that  his  mother  never 
marked  a  pause.  His  brother,  while  talking  in  his  sleep, 
Qsed  clipped  words  spoken  so  swiftly  that  they  were  barely 
anderstood. 

When  one  tries,  however,  to  render  to  oneself  any  definite 
account  of  a  shortening  of  the  perception  of  time,  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  do  so.  Tissi^^B  remark,  ^'Len  impreAinons^ 
etant  plxLs  vives^  Videatinii  se  fait  pliut  rapidemertfy^*  is  not 
adequate,  for  it  is  only  occasionally  that  the  impressions  are 
more  vivid.  It  is  therefore  more  than  likely  that  only  the 
memory-time,  not  the  actual  conscious  process  of  the  dream, 
is  quickened.  In  the  free  association  of  the  dream,  the  rep- 
resentation of  one  event  immediately  suggests  that  of  some 
natural  conseqnence,  which  objectively  must  be  separated 
from  it  by  a  long  expanse  of  time.  But  in  the  reproduction, 
after  waking,  of  these  chief  links  in  the  series  of  images  (these 
Hauptvorsfdhmgtn  ),  the  memory  adds  the  intervening  links 
and  one  believes  that  one  has  dreamed  them.  The  vivid 
images  of  the  dream  become  representative  of  the  others. 
**Wema?,s,"  says  Spitta,"  **t«^  .  -  .  .  ^jfi^*  TrainnvorMellung 
qenau  nnd  bis  intt  Detail  ausgehildet.'^^  The  retrospective 
lengthening  of  the  time  is  more  natural  l>ecause  the  number  of 
images,  as  compared  with  thoughts,  in  a  dream,  is  always  large, 
and  the  presence  of  many  images  always  makes  the  memory- 
time  long.^  It  is  possible  also  that  in  many  dreams  of 
this  sort  which  are  narrat^'d,  the  early  parts  may  have  bct-n 
dreamed  before  the  sense  excitation  which  is  snppo8e<i  to  have 
occasioned  the  whole  dream.  So  Napoleon  may  have  been 
dreaming  of  a  siege  and  Mauchart  of  a  trial  before  the  ex- 
plosion or  l>efore  the  blow,  which  were  simply  incorporated 
into  a  dream  already  be^n.* 


iPp.  132-134. 

•P.  248. 

9  SpittA,  p.  169.    Cf.  pp.  16S-171,  for  dlBcussion  of  the  subject. 

*  Irobably  some  small  portion  of  an  experience,  or  even  a 
aiogle  feature  of  it,  stands  as  a  sort  of  shorthand  note,  from  which 
waking  ('onsciouBneBs  develops  a  more  elaborate  account.  The 
bare  words  enumerating  the  stages  of  a  long  experience  might 
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A  Bcientific  discasHion  of  dreams  may  profitably  omit  many 
subjects  which  have  especially  interested  most  of  the  ancieut 
and  modem  -writers.  The  question  whether  **  the  soul  ever 
sleeps"  may  be  relegated  to  the  realm  of  metaphysics,  since 
there  is  little  hope  of  observation  minute  or  extended  enough 
to  answer  it  experimentally.  The  importance  of  the  dream 
as  a  revealer  of  character  is  not  a  suggestive  topic,  ^  when  on© 
has  discovered  that  both  will  and  judgment  are  relaxed  or  al- 
together lacking,  and  that  tlie  very  subjectfi  of  one^s  dreams  [ 
are  unconnected  with  one's  deepest  interests.  The  nature  of 
prevision  in  dreams  and  the  explanation  of  so-called  *' pro- 
phetic "  dreams,  have  received  a  certain  modem  interest  from 
the  labors  of  Myers,  Gumey  and  others.^  The  first  remark 
to  be  made  is  that  the  number  and  the  significanoe  of  tbese- 
have  inevitably  been  exaggerated.  Such  dreams  are  seldom 
accurately  recorded,  and  the  after  experience  (the  so-called 
fulfillment)  supplies  details  which  one  then  believes  that  one 
has  dreamed,  even  when  the  illuHion  does  not  rise  to  com- 
plete paramnesia. 

In  the  second  place  it  may  safely  be  asserted  that  a 
large  number  of  these  dreams  admits  of  a  perfectly  natural 
explanation.  Previsions  of  illness  were  long  ago  assigned 
by  Hippokrates  to  real  organic  sensationSj  with  which  are  as-* 
sociated  images  of  illness.  A  prevailing  emotion  persisting 
in  sleep  Ib  associated  with  the  image  of  some  event  as  its  oc- 
casion, and  in  the  course  of  time  this  actually  does  occur. 
Perhaps  some  object  perceived  during  the  day  and  then  for- 
gotten, determines  the  character  of  this  event.  Delage'  gives 
an  admirable  instance.  A  friend  of  his,  a  physician,  had  a 
terribly  vivid  dream  of  the  death  and  burial  of  bis  father. 
He  wHked  and  found  lM>neath  the  door  of  his  room  a  telegram 
really  announcing  his  father's  illness-  He  hastened  away, 
care<l  for  his  father  during  a  severe  illness  and  succeeded  in 
saving  his  life.  The  whoie  has  all  the  air  of  a  prophetic 
dream  until  one  discovers  that  the  telegram  had  been  slipped 
beneath  his  door  during  the  evening  preceding  his  dream;  he  \ 
had  seen  it  without  attending  to  it  and  the  blue  envelope^ 
had  suggested  the  dream,  corresponding  so  closely  with  the 
reality. 

serve  aa  such  signs;  just  the  word  *^ Hamlet'*  even  to  the  waking 
mind  recalls  some  of  the  images  of  the  drama.  This  tendency 
of  oonsciousneBSf  both  sleeping  and  waking,  to  coerce  experience 
Into  some  reasonable  shape  is  one  of  the  most  Interesting  aspectfl 
of  the  study  of  dreams. 

'  See,  for  opposite  view,  Sally,  Cont.  Rev.,  March^  '93. 

20f.  Phantasms  of  the  Living,  Gumey,  etc.,  II,  pp.  380-443. 

^Heime  Scientifltpiej  11  Juillet,  1891;  Esaai  sur  la  Th6orie  da 
Rfve,  p.  42. 

^This  is  a  Parisian  telegram. 
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Our  dream  records  contain  five  cases  of  dreama  in  which 
there  was  a  certain  congruity  between  dreams  and  subseqaent 
events.  One  is  unimportant — a  dream  of  the  arrangement  of 
articles  in  a  magazine^  and  an  unexpected  note  on  the  next 
day,  with  reference  to  arrangement  of  matter,  at  a  time  when 
this  work  was  engaging  considet^able  attention.  In  another 
dream,  a  i-emark  is  made  about  some  one  in  whom  the  dreamer 
is  much  interested,  so  nicongnious  with  the  waking  opinion 
that  the  dream  is  completely  forgotten,  and  is  not  even  recalled 
when,  a  month  later,  the  same  surprising  story  is  heard  and 
believed.  This  prevision,  which  was  very  exact,  would  have 
been  entirely  unnoticed  but  for  the  dream-record. 

The  other  three  dreams  may  be  quoted.  They  all  closely 
anticipate  coming  events,  but  are  so  essentially  trivial  and 
unimportant  that  there  is  no  temptation  to  endow  them  with 
telepathic  qualities  : — 

Dream  96.  April  4-5,  4.10  a.  m.  (Observer  8. ) 
**  Dream  of  visiting  -  -  -  -  Weliesley  College.  M.  and  I  are 
shown  over  the  buildings.  Among  other  things  1  am  taken 
to  see  a  little  rotunda  where  a  register  of  visitors  is  kept 
-  •  -  -  The  floor  of  the  rotunda  is  black  and  white  marble, 
and  has  a  few  palms  or  other  plants  in  it;  it  is  rather  poorly 
lighted.  I  think  of  Y.  M.  (a  former  pupil)  as  being  there, 
and  am  not  sure  that  I  do  not  see  her  in  the  distance." 

Weeks  later,  an  actual  visit  to  Wellesley  was  made,  which 
had  not  been  planned  at  the  time  of  the  dream ;  a  rotunda, 
with  the  black  and  white  marble  tioorand  the  palms,  was  seen  ; 
and  a  visitors'  registry  was  found  in  another  building.  The 
suggestion  of  the  dream  was  probably  the  casual  mention 
the  day  before  of  an  acquaintance  at  Wellesley,  but  there 
is  no  remembered  ocea^ion  for  the  close  likeness  of  the 
ilream  scenery  to  the  actual  surroundings.  Yet  it  certainly 
is  easiest  to  suppose  some  forgotten  picture  or  description 
recalled  in  the  dream. 

Dream  161.  April  24-25.  (Observer  8.)  ''Immediately 
before  waking,  I  dream  of  being  in  O.  -  -  -  I  see  Dr.  Y.  in 
a  reclining  chair  on  the  sidewalk  -  -  -  -  [  speak  to  him  and 
he  refers  to  the  next  **  Journal,'*  saying  that  he  can  -  ■  -  easily 
get  up  matter  on  ether  aniEsthesia  --•-." 

The  next  day  Dr.  Y.  (who  lives  forty  miles  away)  makes  a 
visitand  actually  speaks  of  the  ''Journal.'^  The  ** prevision'*  is 
very  close,  but  it  is  noteasy  to  escape  the  conviction  that  it  is 
a  mere  coincidence,  for  the  ^* Journal"  is  a  common  object  of 
thought  and  of  perception,  Dr.  Y.  is  one  of  its  contributors  ; 
and  a  piece  of  Dr.  Y.^s  apparatus  may  have  been  in  the  mind 
of  the  experimenter  at  about  this  time. 


STAtlBTIOB  OF  DBEAftCB. 

Dream  19.      Friday,  March  13-14,  11.35  P.  m.     (Observer 

C.)  **I  am  coining  from  Cambridge  on  the  cars  with  M.  M., 
whose  annt  will  meet  her  at  Harvard  square.  M.  is  coming 
from  Newbnry  street,  but  will  not  go  back  home.  She  wears 
a  red  cloak." 

Street-car  dreams  were  not  uncommon  at  this  time,  for  the 
dreamer  of  them  was  going  buck  and  forth  from  Cambridge 
several  times  a  week.  But,  on  March  28,  a  fortnight  later, 
Miss  M.  was  actually  met  on  a  Cambridge  car.  The  eti^angest 
part  of  this  coixespondence  of  dream  and  reality  is  that  Miss  M. 
had  been  more  than  a  year  in  Brooklyn,  and  was  at  home  for 
only  two  days.  But  even  here  forgotten  suggestion  seems 
a  more  likely  explanation  than  telepathy.  If  in  a  large 
number  of  dream  experiences,  suggested  by  the  affairs  of 
daily  life  and  peopled  with  the  larger  part  of  one's  acquaint- 
ance, there  should  be  no  coincidences,  that  in  itself  would 
be  a  most  remarkable  fact. 

For  these  formulated  results  of  the  dream  statistics  of  only 
two  obeervers,  no  wide  generality  is  claimed,  and  there  are 
several  dream  experiences,  of  which  the  records  show  no 
trace,  the  dream,  for  example,  that  recurs  always  in  the 
same  form,  and  the  dream  of  childhood  in  which  the  dreamer 
is  himself  a  child  again.  Perhaps  the  most  important  effect 
of  the  whole  study  is  the  suggestion  of  questions  which  it  does 
not  answer  and  the  indication  of  the  useful  possibilities  of 
such  study,  as  is  in  everybody's  power,  of  the  psychical 
phenomena  of  his  own  life.  Sach  investigation  must  t>e  slow 
and  painstaking;  it  is  not  likely  to  lead  to  any  startling  re- 
sults, but  it  cannot  well  fail  to  bring  into  stronger  relief  old 
truths  previously  accepted  on  hearsay,  to  correct  traditional 
views,  to  supplement  formula  by  facts,  and  at  least  to  suggest 
some  new  aspect  of  psychological  science. 


02^  THE  PRESSURE  8EXSE  OF  THE  DRT7M  OF  THE 
EAR  AND  "FACIAL- VISION." 


By  F.  B.  Drebblab. 

The  parpose  of  this  investigration  was  to  determine  in  what 
way  one  is  able  to  know  when  he  is  in  the  presence  of  objects 
even  beyond  his  reach  when  the  eyes  are  shut  and  blind- 
folded. This  ability  is  especially  strong  with  the  blind,  and 
sometinies  spoken  of  by  them  as  "facial  vision.'*  They  not 
only  receive  much  help  thus  in  the  way  of  protection,  as  is 
well  known,  but  they  are  led  to  a  more  certain  and  definite 
knowledge  of  their  environment  than  those  who  see  are  wont 
to  think.  A  friend  of  the  writer,  blind  from  birth,  could  not 
only  tell,  for  example,  when  be  was  approaching  a  forest  and 
something  of  its  general  character,  but  he  derived  in  some 
way  much  of  the  iBsthetic  feelings  those  who  see  get  from 
sight  alone.  His  horizon  was  by  no  means  the  indetinite 
blank  homogeneity  most  often  attributed  t-o  the  blind,  but  it 
presented  to  him  a  variety  approaching  in  a  degree  that  of 
his  more  fortunate  fellows.  Much  of  this  knowledge  was  due 
to  association  and  inference,  but  much  of  it  was  gaine<i 
through  direct  sense  perception.  Since  the  blind  have  no 
new  sense,  but  impose  on  those  remaining  a  greater  task,  it 
seemed  important  t-o  determine  in  what  degree  of  efficiency 
this  capacity  exists  in  those  who  see,  and  to  analyze  this  sen- 
sation of  **8hut-in-ne88 '*  as  far  as  possible.  Prof.  James 
says:^  "The  tympanic  membrane  is  able  to  render  sensible 
differences  in  pressure  of  the  external  atmosphere  too  slight 
to  be  felt  as  noise,"  and  in  a  foot  note  says:  "  That  the  sen* 
sation  in  question  is  one  of  tactile  rather  than  of  acoustic 
sensibility  would  seem  proved  by  the  fact  that  a  me<iical 
friend  of  the  writer,  both  of  whose  membrance  tympani  are 
quite  normal,  but  one  of  whose  ears  is  almost  totally  deaf, 
feels  the  presence  and  withdrawal  of  objects  as  well  at  one 
ear  as  at  the  other."  In  order  to  test  this  theory,  a  large 
number  of  experiments  were  made  with  a  piece  of  apparatus, 
of  which  the  following  is  a  description: 

» Psychology,  Vol.  II,  p.  140. 
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Apparatus  for  Applying  and  Deterviuiing  the  LeaM  Observ- 
able Amount  of  At  fnoJtpfteric  Pressure  on  the  Tympanum  of 
the  Ear,  A  wide-mouthed  bottle  was  corked  with  a  rubber 
ex)rk,  which  was  pierced  with  two  holes.  In  these  holew  two 
glass  tubes  were  fitted,  so  that  one  (A)  reached  near  the 
bottom  of  the  bottle  within,  while  the  other  (B)  was  much 
shorter.  Tube  (B)  ended  without  in  a  double  Y.  Each  of 
these  openings  and  also  the  one  at  (A)  was  fitted  with  a  rub- 
ber tul)e.  Tube  (A')  ended  in  a  bulb,  (C)  was  connected 
with  a  manometer,  which  was  fastened  to  an  upright  standard 
(D)  and  partially  filled  with  ink.  Behind  this  glass  tul>e  a 
milimeter  scale  was  so  ailjusted  that  an  observer  oonld  note 
the  amount  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  liquid  in  the  tube. 

A  long  tube  at  (E)  ended  in  a  soft  nozzle  prepared  to  fit 
easily  but  closely  into  the  external  meatus  of  the  ear.  The 
one  at  (F)  could  be  opened  and  closed  at  will  to  relieve  any 
pressure  caused  by  adjusting  the  tube  (E)  in  the  ear.  In  or- 
der, then,  to  determine  the  least  perceptible  amount  of  pres- 
sure, it  was  only  necessary  for  the  subject  to  adjust  the  tube 
la  his  ear,  and,  after  the  operator  bad  restored  the  equilib- 
rium, to  indicate  by  a  signal  when  he  felt  the  pressure  which 
was  applied  by  the  operator  on  the  bnlb.  The  height  to 
which  the  colnmn  of  ink  was  raised  thus  me^isiired  the  pres- 
sure eiertetl.  After  each  trial  the  subject  removed  the  tube 
from  his  ear  for  a  short  time,  then  the  process  was  repeated 
for  ten  trials. 

The  following  table  shows  the  averages  and  average  varia- 
tions of  pressure,  with  F.  B.  D.  as  a  subject,  for  a  series  of 
seven  ot)8ervationB,  each  series  consisting  of  ten  trials  for  each 
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ear.    These  were  taken  irr^alarly  for  a  period  of  a  month  or 


more: 


Lktt  Kak. 

Helfcbt  of 

AT.   Variii 

Amount   of 

HHgfat  of 

At.    Vmrto- 

Amount  of 

No. 

Columo  in 

tlou  la 

pTPtwure 

No. 

Oolumnln 

tioc  In 

E^recsure 

turn. 

mm. 

In^nuiu. 

1 

33. 

3.d 

.32 

1 

60.4 

1.66 

.47 

2 

44.6 

3.4 

.43 

a 

67.2 

2. 

.54 

3 

32.8 

1.84 

.31 

3 

40.8 

1.8 

.38 

4 

38.6 

1.48 

.36 

4 

42.2 

.94 

.40 

6 

38.2 

1.6 

.36 

6 

41. 

1. 

.39 

a 

36. 

2.4 

.34 

6 

36.2 

2.24 

.34 

7 

41.8 

1.44 

.39 

7 

30. 

.6 

.29 

Condu8ioiv<  from  the  Above  Experiments:  1.  That  it  is 
a  mistake  to  ascribe  to  the  tympanum  a  very  great  delicacy 
in  the  perception  of  pressure.  2.  That  the  sensation  of  be- 
lug  *'8hnt  in"  is  not  due  to  tympanic  pressure^  t)ecau3e  it  is 
not  possible  for  so  much  pressure  to  be  exerted  on  the  tym- 
panum by  merely  approaching  an  object. 

Su(;g€sfio)t9 :  1.  The  metliod  used  suggested  a  much  bet- 
ter plan  for  determining  the  threshold  for  minimal  pres. 
sure  than  heretofore  uyed.  It  was  noticed  that  the  height  to 
which  the  pressure  could  be  raised  before  being  felt  depended 
on  the  suddenness  and  rapidity  with  which  the  pressure  was 
applied.  By  using  a  regulated  mechanical  pressure,  the 
variations  in  the  threshold  for  pressure  as  affected  by  rate 
could  t>e  more  clearly  determined,  2.  The  bilat-eral  asymme- 
try noticed  in  the  above  records  suggests  additional  evidence 
in  functional  asymmetry  of  the  two  sides  of  the  body. 

Having  seen  that  tympanic  pressure  could  be  wholly  ex- 
cluded as  an  element  in  tlic  sensation,  the  next  thing  was  to 
find  a  method  by  which  the  relative  value  of  the  three  remain- 
ing possible  elements,  viz.,  temperature,  sound  and  ''facial 
vision,"  could  be  determined.  This  was  accomplished  with 
the  following  apparatus : 

Apparatus  and  Method  for  Detei*mining  the  Effect  of  Tern- 
peraturej  Sou7id  and  ^^  Facial  Fwto/i."  A  light  frame-work 
of  wood  was  made  four  feet  long  and  one  foot  wide,  and 
divided  into  four  spaces,  each  one  foot  square.  The  first  one 
of  these  spaces  was  left  open,  the  second  latticed  with  strips 

i  It  should  be  said  that  practically  the  eame  reBulte  as  fche  above 

were  obtained  in  the  same  way  with  two  other  Bubjecte,  but  onfor- 
tnnately  the  figures  were  lost. 
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e-quarters  of  an  inch  wide,  and  with  spaces 
of  an  inch  between  them^  the  first  space  was  closed  solidly 
with  a  panel  of  wood,  while  the  fourth  was  filled  with  a  wire 
soiven.  The  frame  was  then  suspended  from  a  high  ceiling 
by  four  strings,  fastened  in  pairs  as  guys  (so  that  it  would 
swing  lengthwise  easily  and  without  swerving),  and  made  to 
swing  low  enough  to  be  opposite  the  faco  of  the  subject.  A 
silk  thread  was  fastened  to  the  ends  of  the  frame,  and  passed 
over  small  pulleys  inserted  in  standards  set  some  ten  feet 
from  each  end  of  the  frame.  The  two  ends  of  the  strings  were 
then  tied  together  to  furnish  the  operator  an  easy  and  noise- 
less method  for  shifting  the  frame  to  bring  the  different  spaces 
opposite;  the  ear  and  face  of  the  subject. 

The  method  of  work  was  as  follows:  The  subject  with 
closed  eyes  was  blindfolded  in  such  a  way  that  little  or  none 
of  the  face  but  the  eyes  was  covered ;  he  was  seated  com- 
fortably with  his  face  at  a  distance  of  two  or  three  inches 
from  the  path  of  the  frame,  and  asked  to  judge  between  two- 
spaces  irregularly  ijresented.  He  was  reijuired  to  indicate 
his  judgment  by  a  prearranged  system  of  signs  in  order  to 
prevent  any  reverberation  of  the  voice  which  might  vitiat-e  the 
results.  The  first  set  of  judgments  were  thus  taken,  and  were 
for  the  purpose  of  finding  the  degree  of  power  to  distinguish 
between  the  three  following  pairs:  Open — lattice;  lattice 
— solid ;  solid — wire.  The  accompanying  table  shows  the 
discriminative  ability  thus  drawn  out  for  different  subjects : 


SvBJwcrr. 

OVMM  A  HO  ZiATTlGB. 

Latticb  ajtd  Soud. 

Solid  and  Wirs. 

a    w. 

a     w. 

R.      W. 

R.     W. 

a     W. 

B.     w. 

J.  A.  B. 
O.  C. 
F.  B.  D. 

65      15 
72     47 
53     24 

69     25 
74     46 
68     17 

59        2 

33    la 

09        1 

66       0 
28     14 
70       4 

45        0 
21       4 
73       0 

46       2 
14       9 
77       2 

Explanation  of  Table. — The  figures  in  the  columns  marked  iJ  in- 
dicate the  nmnoer  of  correct  jud^nents,  those  in  columns  marked 
>r  incorrect.  For  example,  when  J.  A.  B.  judged  between  the  open 
and  lattice  spaces,  he  made  66  right  and  15  'n^rong  judgments  in  80 
presentations  of  the  open,  and  59  right  and  25  wrong  in  84  presenta- 
tions of  the  lattice;  while  judging  between  lattice  and  solid,  be 
made  58  right  and  2  wrong  jadgments  in  60  presentations  of  the  lat- 
tice, and  66  right  and  no  wrong  judgments  when  the  solid  was  pre- 
sented, and  so  on  for  aU  the  others. 

After  each  set  of  experiments,  the  subject's  were  asked  to 
state  as  nearly  as  possible  just  what  they  thought  they  had 
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Q8«^  a8  a  basis  for  discrimination.  This  was  done  for  the 
doable  purpose  of  gaining  therefrom  hints  as  to  method,  and 
also  as  to  the  accuracy  of  introspection  and  the  ability  to 
analyze  these  sensations.  The  following  answers  cover  the 
main  points  made: 

J.  A.  B. — 1.  I  could  not  hear  the  movements  of  the  ap- 
paratus. 2.  Reflected  sounds  formed  the  chief  basis  of 
judgment.  Footsteps  outside  have  difierent  qualities  of 
sound  when  the  different  parts  are  opposite  the  face.  3. 
There  is  a  sort  of  a  *•  shut-in'*  feeling  when  a  closed  space 
was  presented,  and  a  feeling  of  relief  cAme  when  it  changed 
to  an  open  space.  4.  Sometimes  I  seemed  to  see  the  frame 
through  the  side  of  the  face,  a  sort  of  ''facial  vision." 
5.  There  occasionally  seemed  to  be  a  difference  in  temper- 
ature. 

O.  C. — 1.  I  heard  no  sound  from  the  moving  apparatus. 
2.  There  seemed  to  be  a  difference  in  temperature,  and  this 
feeling  was  located  in  the  ear.  3.  At  times  seemed  to 
visualize.  4.  Occasionally  felt  as  If  something  were  being 
pushed  into  my  ear.  5.  At  times  there  was  a  feeling  as  if 
the  head  were  being  put  in  a  box.  A  distinct  ''shnt-in- 
Tiess." 

F.  B.  D. — 1.  There  was  no  sound  caused  by  the  apparatus 
as  it  moved  past  the  face.  2.  The  basis  for  judgment  seemed 
to  be  a  difference  in  the  quality  of  the  reflected  sounds.  3. 
When  all  without  was  very  quiet,  the  feeling  of  **8hat-in- 
ness  *'  seemed  present,  and  sometimes  seemed  localized  in  the 
temples.  This  localization  was  perhaps  due  to  muscular  ten- 
sion, caused  by  straining  the  attention.*  (This  fact  may  in 
some   measure    account  for  the  l)eiief   iu    ** facial  vision.**) 

4.  Occasional   differences   in   temperature   seemed  present. 

5.  The  feeling  of  '*  shut-in- ness  *'  arising  from  the  nearness 
of  the  parts  of  the  frame,  is  wholly  different  from  that  of 
direct  pressure  on  the  tympanum.  6.  In  later  experiments, 
when  my  ears  were  closed  with  cotton,  it  became  a  difficult 
task  to  prevent  my  attention  from  wandering,  because  of  the 
lack  of  any  change  in  the  sensation, — nothing  to  tie  it  to,  as 
it  were. 

It  now  became  necessary  to  devise  a  method  of  excluding 
the  temperature  and  **  facial  vision."  This  was  doue  in  the 
following  way  :  The  ear  was  covered  and  fitted  with  a  soft 
piece  of  cloth,  in  which  a  hole  was  made  opposite  tlie  meatus. 
Then  a  piece  of  thick,  soft  cardboard,  sufilciently  large  to 
cover  the  entire  side  of  the  face  and  neck,  was  cut  so  as  to  fit 
closely  around  the  base  of  the  ear  to  hold  the  cloth  in  place 
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and  shut  the  face  from  the  frame.  It  was  thought  now  that 
iJ  the  subject,  after  being  blindfolded  as  before,  could  distin- 
gnish  the  separate  spaces,  that  it  would  depend  on  differences 
in  sound,  and  that  the  loss  in  discrimiuative  ability  would  be 
due  to  shutting  out  temperature  and  **  facial  vision.'^  The 
following  table  shows  that  the  power  of  discrimination  was 
very  slightly y  if  at  all,  reduced  : 


BcBJBcr. 

S0I.ID  AffD   LAttlcm. 

SOUD   AMD   WlBK. 

Opkh  akd  LArrttiK. 

R.       W. 

R.     W. 

a.     w. 

R.     W, 

R.      W.       R.      W. 

J.  A.  B. 

23       0 

26       0 

20      0 

18       0 

O.  C. 

23        4 

21       8 

24        8 

22       9 

F,  B.  D. 

92       6 

90       2 

62        0 

61        1 

21        6      23        5 

It  should  be  taken  into  consideration  that  the  cloth  and 
cardboard  on  the  face,  despite  all  care  to  prevent,  caused 
some  little  distraction  of  the  attention,  and  in  this  way  would 
account  for  some  loss  of  discriminative  ability,  but  a  com- 
parison of  this  table  with  the  foregoing  one  shows  very  little 
change. 

In  order  to  test  the  matter  more  thoroughly,  the  face  was 
exposed  as  at  first,  but  the  ears  were  both*^  tightly  stopped, 
and  the  accompanying  table  shows  that  the  power  to  distin- 
guish was  lost  entirely : 


BUBJHTT. 

BOUD  AXD  LaTTIOC. 

SOUD  AMD  WlKZ. 

Orsn  AiiD  Lattiuk. 

R.      W. 

B.     W. 

K.      W. 

a    w. 

R.       W, 

R.      W. 

J.  A.  B. 

O.C. 

F.B.I). 

34      84 
68      47 
82      84 

36     33 
43     85 
67      ^ 

64      46 

62     49 

29      31 

34      28 

It  was  thought  to  be  waste  of  time  to  complete  this  table  of 
experiments  with  J.  A.  B.  and  O.  C,  for  the  obvious  reason 

■The  fact  that  it  was  neoesBary  to  atop  both  eara  tightlv  with  cot- 
ton before  the  ability  to  diBoriminate  was  lost,  saesests  that  this 


may  account  for  Prof.  James'  medical  friend's  ability  previously 
referred  to. 
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thai  the  previoas  experiments  and  those  here  with  F.  B.  D. 
were  oondosive. 

The  table  proves  beyond  a  doabt  that  with  the  subjects 
named,  the  basis  of  judgment  was  due  to  difierenoes  in  sound. 

The  question  arose  whether  or  not  these  were  wholly  ob- 
jective sounds,  or  partly  subjective.  This  point  was  not  fully 
determined,  but  the  following  observations  were  made :  An 
acoustic  telephone  was  fixed  with  the  receiver  near  the  frame, 
and  the  subject  with  the  other  end  at  some  distance  away. 
There  was  then  no  distinguishable  difierence. 

Also  it  was  noticed  throughout  all  the  experiments  that  too 
mudi  noise  in  the  room  or  outside  was  unfavorable  to  correct 
judgments,  but  this  was  perhaps  chiefly  due  to  distracted  at- 
tention as  well  as  to  tiie  general  resonance  of  the  room. 


ON  REACTION-TIMES  WHEN  THE  STIMULUS  IS  AP- 
PLIED TO  THE  REACTING  HAND.' 


In  his  classical  study  of  reaction- times  Exner  was  led  to 
the  opinion  that  the  reaction- time  for  electrical  stimulatioa  is 
longer  by  about  IOt  when  the  stimulaa  is  received  in  the  re- 
acting hand  than  when  it  is  received  in  the  other  hand.' 
This  result,  as  Exner  himself  remarks,  is  just  the  opposite  of 
what  might  be  expected,  and,  as  his  conclusion  rests  upon 
relatively  few  trials,  invites  a  repetition  of  the  experiment. 
The  purpose  of  this  short  paper  is  to  give  the  results  of  a 
careful  repetition. 

Apparatus  and  Methods.  The  reaction- times  were  meas- 
ured with  the  Hipp  chronoscope,  set  up  to  start  at  the  clos- 
ing of  the  electrical  circuit  and  to  stop  at  the  breaking.  The 
regularity  of  the  chronoscope  was  tested  with  the  Cattell  fall- 
apparatus,  adjusted  to  give  an  interval  of  not  far  from  I30<t, 
but  as  the  question  to  be  answered  was  one  of  relative  and 
not  absolute  times,  it  seemed  unnecessary  to  seek  an  absolute 
correction  of  the  chronoscope.  The  conditions  were  the  same 
in  all  cases  for  the  experiments  to  be  compared,  and  the  con- 
stant error  remaining  cannot  amoant  to  more  than  lO-r.  The 
Btimnlus  was  an  induction  shock  of  moderate  intensity,  ap- 
plied by  small  platinum  electrodes  let  into  the  surface  of  the 
knob  of  the  reacting  key,  and  of  a  similar  key  upon  whicii  the 
finger  of  the  paasive  hand  rested.  The  stimulus  was  applied 
alternately  to  the  end  of  the  finger  in  the  reacting  and  in  the 
passive  hand,  the  alternation  being  used  to  equalize  practice, 
fatigue,  strength  of  shock  and  all  other  conditions  as  ex- 
actly as  possible.  A  Pohl  commutator  in  the  secondary  cir- 
cuit made  it  easy  to  shift  the  stimulus  from  one  hand  to  the 
other  without  disarrangement  of  the  other  parts  of  the  ap- 
paratus.    Tests  were  made  upon  three  subjects,  S.,  B.  and  R. 

1  The  eBsential  experiments  shown  in  Table  I.  were  made  by  Mr. 
J.  F.  Reigart.  The  statement  of  the  results,  however,  has  been  left 
to  me.  E.  C.  S. 

'-'Exner:  Experimentelle  Untersuchung  der  einfaohaten  psy- 
chischen  ProcesBe,  PflrigerV  Archiv,  VII. j  1873,  pp.  622-623,  and  666- 
656;  also  Hermann's  Kandbuch  der  Physiol. 
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All  had  worked  before  at  reaction-time  experiments,  and  none 
was  ignorant  of  the  object  of  the  tests,  but  it  is  believed  that 
this  had  little  or  no  effect  upon  the  result.  In  all  cases  the 
stimulus  was  preceded  by  a  ready  sigTial,  and  the  subject 
responded  as  quickly  as  he  could.  In  taking  the  te.st«,  Ex- 
ner's  own  method  of  excluding  irregular  reactions  was  rigor- 
ously applied.  The  subjects,  after  each  reaction,  passed 
judgment  upon  it,  calling  it  *'good,"  "too  late,"  or  "too 
earlj',"  as  the  case  might  be.  All  the  refictions  accepted  as 
good  by  the  subject,  and  those  only,  were  used  in  computing 
the  averages. 

AVxk//.**.     The  results  of  the  tests  are  given  in  the  following 
tables: 

Table  I. 
Stimnlufi  .alternately  in  the  right  and  left  hands.     Subject  selected 
the  satisfactory  reactioiu. 

Reaction  with  Right  Uand. 


SriMVun  iM  RiOBT  Hand. 

BmiDLcm  in 

LtXrr  Haxd. 

SinutcT. 

Total 

No.  of 

ReBcUons 

No.  of  re- 

aclloDt 

Selected. 

Avtrmiee, 

Av.  V. 

Total 

No.  of 

ReAcUong 

1 

No.  of  re- 
acUoDn 

Selected. 

ATeraKe. 

AT.  T. 

a 

SO 

10 

128.4 

8. 

25 

10 

142.7 

9. 

B. 

27 

22 

145.8 

10.1 

2S 

21 

143.4 

e.8 

^ 

14 

11 

163.3 

6.6 

14 

13 

160.0 

6.1 

Remark:  Subject  S.  seemed  more  critical  In  selecting  when  the 
Btimulua  was  in  the  reacting  hand.  The  shook  seemed  to  him 
Btronger  in  the  left  band. 

Reaction  wnu  Left  Hant>. 


Bmuvtxm  in  Riobt  Haitd. 

STOfTLtTB  IN  Lett  Ha!ro. 

Subject. 

Total 
No.  of 

ReaetJoiu 

No.  of  re- 
act f  una 
8«l«cted. 

ATen«e. 

Ay.  t. 

Total 

No.  of 

Baacttooa 

No.ofre- 
actlou 
Selected. 

Average. 

At.  T. 

8. 

15 

10 

141.9 

10.9 

26 

10 

140.2 

5.8 

B. 

24 

22 

148.2 

10.9 

24 

24 

131.3 

8.1 

R.1 

16 

11 

166.7 

13.9 

16 

16 

163.0 

29.3 

B.* 

25 

19 

138.1 

10.9 

26 

23 

136.6 

8.6 

Remark:  Same  remark  as  above  for  subject  8.    R.'s  first  and  sec* 
end  series  were  taken  a  little  more  than  a  month  apart. 
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It  will  be  observed  that  the  resulti*  of  this  table  ai*e  opposed 
to  those  of  Exner,  except  in  the  ceases  of  B.  and  K.  when  re* 
acting  with  the  right  hand,  and  even  in  those  cases  the  excess 
when  the  stimulus  was  in  the  reacting  hand  is  too  small  to  be 
regarded.*  In  the  CAse  of  S.  when  rea<:'ting  with  the  right 
hand,  and  of  B.  when  reacting  with  the  left,  the  differences 
are  larger  than  those  found  by  Exner  and  in  the  contrary  di- 
rection. The  remark  on  the  reactions  of  S.,  especially  with 
reference  to  his  greater  strictness  of  selection  when  the  stim- 
ulus was  in  the  reacting  hand,  would  at  first  sight  seem  to 
weaken  the  force  of  his  figiirea.  This  strictness  was,  how- 
ever, certainly  not  due  to  conscious  prejudice,  and  may  very 
well  i>oint  to  a  keener  sense  of  tlio  difference  between  piompt 
and  delayed  reactions  when  the  stimulus  and  reaction  are  on 
the  same  side.  If  this  is  the  case,  the  point  would  tend  to 
support  rather  than  oppose  the  statement  which  the  rest  of 
the  table  justifies,  namely,  that  it  makes  very  little  difference 
which  hand  receives  the  stimulus.  The  variation  of  the  ex- 
periment giving  the  second  half  of  Table  I,  (not  tried  by 
Exner)  excludes  the  possibility  that  previous  practice  in  re- 
acting with  the  right  hand  should  have  given  that  hand  an 
advantage  in  quickness. 

The  same  practical  equality  of  the  reaction-times  when  the 
stimulus  is  given  alternately  right  and  left  was  shown,  though 
by  somewhat  uneven  figures,  in  an  experiment  made  upon 

>In  order  to  facilitate  compariBOU,  Exner*^  reaulte  have  been  put 
in  the  form  of  Table  I.;  the  full  flgurea  will  be  found  in  the  place 
cited  above,  pp.  655-656. 

Reaction  wrru  Right  Hakd. 


Sranoim  nr  Biosr  Band. 

S-nncLim  nr  Ldt  Ha«d. 

Subjwju 

TdUI 

No.  of 

Reactioti* 

No.  of  re- 
action* 
Selected. 

Avenffe. 

A*.  ». 

Total 

No.  of 

Bmctloiw 

No.  of  r»* 
actlooR 
selected. 

A.Terage» 

At.  T. 

E. 
v.B. 

S 
13 

6 

4 

139.0 
146.9 

4.1 
3.7 

17 
12 

11 
3 

128.3 
138.1 

6.4 
4.3 

The  subject  E.  waa  Exner  himself;  the  subject  v.  B.  had  never  en- 
gaged in  such  exporimentH  before.  In  the  caee  of  v.  B.  some  of  the  re- 
actions were  called  zievilich  gut  or  nahez^t  gut\  these  Exner  excluded 
from  the  averages,  a«  also  two  reactions  that  were  called  good  by 
the  subject,  but  were  considerably  larger  than  the  rest. 
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another  subject  and  at  an  earlier  time  by  Dr.  Sanford.^  In 
this  experiment  a  genuine  touch  with  a  hard  rubber  point  was 
used  as  the  stimulus  instead  of  an  electric  shock.  The  result 
is  given  in  Table  II. 


iThe  experiment  here  refe*T*ed  to  wbm  made  with  a  number  of 
others  soon  after  the  opening  of  the  University,  and  before  the  full 
equipment  of  the  laboratory'.  The  times  were  measured  with  the 
Hipp,  but  the  battery  used  was  not  of  the  moat  constant  kind  and 
the  regulating  apparatus  was  the  antiquated  Hipp  ball-dropper. 
The  reeultB  given  in  Table  IT.,  however,  are  regarded  as  valiti  for 
purposes  of  compariaon  between  right  and  left,  for  the  stimub  were 
alternately  applied  and  both  quantities  may  oe  assumed  to  have 
been  equally  affected  by  what  changes  occurred.  At  the  same 
period  experiments  were  tried  with  electrical  stimulation  of  the 
nnger  on  each  side,  but  it  was  difficult  to  secure  uniform  intensity 
of  shock  and  for  that  reason  less  confidence  is  felt  in  them.  They 
were  made  upon  three  Bubjects,  with  some  variety  of  conditions. 
With  two  of  these  the  differences  were  small  and  now  in  one  direc- 
tion, now  in  the  other.  With  the  third — the  least  experienced  and 
probably,  also,  the  least  informed  as  to  the  purpose  of  the  experi- 
ment^part  of  the  figures  acree  in  direction  with  those  of  Einer,  aa 
appears  in  the  following  little  table.  The  figures  given  are  those 
for  averages,  corrected  as  in  Table  II.,  but  in  no  case  does  the  cor- 
rection alter  the  direction  of  the  difference. 

In  the  first,  third  and  fifth  series  the  results  for  this  subject  agree 
in  nature  with  those  of  Exner. 


8TI1CVL17B  RlOHT. 

BrniiTLDa  Lett. 

Averaffr. 

AT.  T. 

ATerkBt». 

At.  T. 

Reaction  with  right  hand,  pressing 
key, 

166.3 

11.7 

146.B 

9.9 

147.9 

12.3 

147.0 

10.5 

144.7 

20.1 

130.0 

10.8 

Reaction  with  left  hand,  pressing 
key, 

173.1 

13.5 

166.0 

17.3 

Reaction  with  right   hand,  with- 
drawing finger  ftom  key, 

183.4 

15.1 

178.8 

11.4 

BEAOTION-TIHS8. 
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Table  n. 

Stimulation  by  contact^  alternately  right  and  left.  Stimulus  ap. 
plied  in  the  first  set  to  the  back  of  the  hand;  in  the  second  set  to 
the  second  joint  of  the  thumb.  Reaction  in  the  flret  set  by  pressing 
a  key  with  finger  of  right  hand;  in  the  second  set  by  removing 
finger  from  the  key.    Subject  A. 


ftTOfCLUB  m  RiOBT  Hajtd. 

Srunrujs  nr  Larr  Uamd. 

Subject* 

No.  of  Teitt. 

Atenge. 

Av,  r. 

No.  Of  TMtll* 

Areni^ 

AT.  T. 

A* 

25 

U8.4 

21.7 

25 

132.4 

19.0 

22 

U3.9 

13.8 

22 

127.7 

13.7 

A3 

24 

141.9 

19.4 

24 

139.7 

19.9 

21 

13B.7 

13.7 

21 

136.1 

16-0 

The  corrected  results  in  this  table,  indicated  by  heavy  faced  type, 
were  reached  by  rejecting  from  the  corrected  averages  the  triree 
reaction- timee  most  variant  from  the  original  uncorrected  average. 

Of  the  same  tenor  is  the  result  of  an  experiment  upon  B., 
when  no  selection  by  the  subject  was  attempted.  The  stimu- 
lus was  applied  alternately  right  and  left;  the  reaction  was 
with  the  right  hand.  When  the  fitimuhis  was  in  the  reacting 
hand,  22  tests  gave  a  mean  of  124. 4t  with  an  average  varia- 
tion of  8^;  when  in  the  other  handj  a  mean  of  140t  with  an 
average  variation  of  7<t.  Casting  out  from  each  22  the  three 
reactions  most  variant  from  the  mean,  the  remaining  19  aver- 
age respectively  124^  and  140^,  and  the  average  variations 
are  61-  and  5^, 

With  this  agree  also  some  measurements  made  by  Dum- 
reicher,  *  though  his  point  was  the  discovery  of  the  conditions 
giving  the  greatest  uniformity  of  results  rather  than  the 
greatest  quickness.  He  found  for  reaction  by  withdrawing 
the  finger  from  the  key  (the  stimulus  was  given  through  elec- 
trodes in  the  knob  of  the  key)  126'r  when  the  stimulus  was  in 
the  reacting  hand  and  158t  when  in  the  other  hand;  and  for 
reaction  by  pressing  the  key,  \7S<t  and  187t  respectively. 
His  measurements  were  made  with  Ewald's  chronoscope. 


'  Znr  Messung  der  Reactionszeit),  Inaug.  Die.,  Strasbourg;  pp.  43, 
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EXPERIMENTS  UPON  PHYSIOLOGICAL  MEMORY  BY 

MEANS  OF  THE  INTERFERENCE  OF 

ASSOCIATIONS. 


By  Joidk  A.  BER08rrB5M. 

The  interference  of  associations  is  a  fundamental  fact  of  the 
nervons  system  and  so  of  frefjuont  occarrence.  In  learning  a 
new  way  of  playing  an  instrument,  or  a  second  system  of 
shorthand,  or  a  new  style  of  writing,  or  in  sabstitnting  a  new 
movement  in  gymnastics,  or  any  game  of  skill ;  in  general,  in 
changing  from  an  accustomed  way  of  doing  a  thing  to  a  new 
way,  the  old  habit  resists  displacement;  and  if  we  act  hastily, 
or  are  fatigued  or  absorbed  in  something  else,  we  are  liable 
to  act  in  the  old  way.  It  is  not  evident,  however,  without 
experiment  that  the  old  habit  interferes  with  the  formation  of 
the  new  one.  It  is  easier  to  act  in  the  old  way,  but  it  is  not 
evident  that  we  cannot  learn  a  new  way,  if  we  try,  ae  easily 
as  we  learned  the  old  one.  The  reason  we  follow  the  old  way 
may  be  a  disinclination  to  effort.  In  the  small  field  of  the 
present  experiments  it  will  appear,  however,  that  in  spite  of 
every  effort  a  very  decided  interference  takes  place  when  we 
attempt  to  associate  a  new  reaction  with  an  old  stimulus,  and 
that  the  interference  is  so  constant  that  it  may  be  made  a 
means  of  measuring  memory  just  as  the  greater  ease  in  re- 
learning  something  once  learned  has  been  used  in  other  ex- 
periments. The  confusion  which  results  in  the  minds  of 
young  students  in  presenting  a  subject  to  them  in  more  than 
one  way  is  an  illustration  in  another  field.  Much  that  has 
been  attribnted  to  the  decreasing  of  memory  power  with  age, 
as  in  the  case  of  learning  languages,  should,  perhaps,  come  un- 
der the  category  of  interference.  Interference,  as  well  as 
practice,  should  be  taken  into  account  in  all  psychological  ex- 
periments when  the  same  stimuli  or  signs  are  used  in  difler- 
ent  relations. 

Methods  and  First  Experiments,  The  method  to  be  de- 
scribed was  developed  in  studying  the  errors  of  an  experi- 
ment upon  quite  another  problem.  In  this,  use  was  made  of  a 
test  based  upon  the  method  of  finding  distinction  and  choice 
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times  by  means  of  an  ordiaary  pack  of  playing  cards.  ^  Un- 
printed  cards  with  the  best  slipping  qualities  were  procured 
and  made  up  into  packs  of  80  each.  There  wore  ten  kinds  of 
canlM  in  each  pack,  each  kind  marked  by  an  al>stract  word 
priiit4Hl  at  the  top.  The  canls  wei^  well  shuttleii  and  sorted 
as  rapidly  as  x>OHsible  into  ten  piles,  each  pile  having  all  the 
canls  with  a  given  word.  Chance  determined  the  order  of 
the  piles,  and  this  was  in  the  main  difierent  in  successive  ex- 
periments. Each  experiment  consisted  of  sorting  in  quick 
SQccession  two  packs  bearing  the  same  words  into  different 
piles,  which  we  may  repi^esent  by  letters  as  follows; 


A 
F 


B 
G 


C 
H 


2. 


In  sorting  the  second  pack  the  time  was  longer  and  the 
subject  appeared  confused,  and  had  a  tendency  to  place  the 
canls  in  the  positions  they  had  ha<i  in  the  first  half  of  the  ex- 
periment. Two  different  reactions  were  associated  with  the  ' 
same  sensory  stimulus  and  interference  took  place.  The  ex- 
periment was  not  directed  to  the  study  of  this  phenomenon, 
and  the  iudirect  results  we  obtained  simply  established  the 
fact  of  interference.  During  the  last  of  March  and  the  first 
of  April,  *92,  eight  to  ten  experiments  a  day  were  made  at 
]  regnlar  intervals  for  from  three  to  eight  days  in  the  case  of  the 
[following  persons.  The  first  column  gives  the  average  time 
in  seconds  for  sorting  the  first  pack,  and  the  second  the  ex- 
cess of  time  for  the  second  pack  : 


w 

L.  B.. 

158.7 

L. 

L.  B., 

122.5 

A. 

F., 

127.8 

E. 

N.  B., 

158. 

W 

.  0.  K., 

U5.9 

When  the  second  pack  bore  different  words  from  the  first 
there  was  practically  no  interference,  as  appears  in  the  re- 
salt^i  for  another  subject,  F.  B.  D. 

The  aveiBge  of  nine  experiments  on  nine  difiei^nt  days 
lUpon  F.  B,  D.  gave  a  difference  of  30.25  seconds  when  the 
first  and  second  packs  were  alike;  and  for  three  days  in 
which  two  packs  with  different  words  were  sorted  successive- 
ly, a  difference  of  only  0.53  seconds.  The  pack  with  differ- 
ent words  was  procured  to  avoid  the  interference  due  to  mak- 
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ing  the  first  asBOciations.  If  the  words  were  different  in  the 
two  packs  and  the  retardation  took  place  nevertheless^  a  part 
of  it  might  be  supposed  to  be  due  to  fatigue.  If  no  lengthen- 
ing of  time  occurred,  then  the  differences  in  the  experiment* 
with  the  packs  having  the  same  words  would  all  be  due  to 
the  interference  of  the  associations.  The  decision  of  this 
point,  however,  must  be  left  to  the  direct  experiments  pres- 
ently to  be  described,  since  the  evidence  from  these  early  in- 
direct ones  is  incomplete.  In  23  and  30  experiments  respec- 
tively with  A.  F.  and  W.  O.  K.,  a  second  pack,  different  from 
the  first,  was  sorted  more  quickly  by  2.7  and  3.1  seconds.  A 
part  of  this  difference  may  l)e  due  to  a  difference  in  the  packs, 
since,  unfortunately,  the  order  in  which  they  were  taken  was 
not  changed  to  make  compensation. 

Later  Expenmeyifs.  In  order  that  the  interference  of  asso- 
ciations might  be  under  favorable  experimental  conditions, 
the  sensory  and  mechanical  parts  of  the  process  were  simpli- 
fied as  much  as  possible.  Instead  of  words,  pictures  of  com- 
mon objects  were  drawn  at  the  top  of  the  cards,  and  care  waa 
taken  to  have  every  picture  different  from  every  other.  One 
set,  for  example,  consisted  of  a  house,  a  book,  a  coffee-pot, 
an  acorn,  a  palette,  a.  clothes  brush,  a  glass,  a  safety-pin,  a 
fan,  and  an  oak  leaf.  They  must  be  easily  distinguished  and 
not  liable  to  grouping  or  other  mnemonical  devices ;  and  all 
the  pictures  in  all  the  sets  must  be  different.  '  The  cards 
were  held  face  up,  and  thrown  upon  a  table  covered  with  a 
rough  white  cloth  to  keep  them  from  sliding. 

The  first  problem  studied  was  the  rate  of  decrease  of  the 
interference  with  increasing  intervals  of  time  l)etween  the 
j  first  and  second  sortings.  An  experiment  consisted  of  two 
i  partfi  :  the  first,  the  sorting  of  a  pack  of  cards  into  piles  in 
given  positions;  the  second,  the  sorting,  after  a  certain  inter- 
val of  time  couuted  from  the  end  of  the  first  to  the  beginning 
of  the  second  parts,  of  a  pack  having  the  same  pictures  into 
piles  in  entirely  different  positions.  Seven,  and  in  one  case 
eight,  different  intervals  were  used  ranging  from  three  to  960 
seconds.  One  experiment  a  day  for  each  interval  was  ta^en 
at  a  given  hour.  This  required  eight  double  sets  of  cards, 
the  actual  numl^er  of  which  was  reduced  one-half  by  having 
pictures  at  both  ends  of  tlie  cards.  A  complete  record  of  tlie 
positions  occupied  by  the  cards  from  day  to  day  was  kept  so 
that  no  repetitions  should  occur  till  after  several  days.  Since 
a  card  can  occupy  any  one  of  the  nine  other  positions  than 
the  one  in  which  it  first  occurs,  there  are  ten  arrangements 
possible  without  a  single  repetition.  It  would  probably  make 
the  results  more  regular  to  have  a  sufficient  number  of  seta 
to  make  any  repetition  whatever  unnecessary.      The  relative 
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resnlte  songht  in  this  case  should,  however,  be  nearly  the 
same,  since  all  the  packs  received  approximately  the  same 
treatment,  though  we  may  expect  to  find  the  probable  errors 
made  somewhat  larger  thereby.  ^  Two  minutes'  rest  was  al- 
lowed between  the  experiments  on  difierent  intervals,  and  all 
together  they  required  nearly  an  hour  a  day.  To  allow  for 
practice,  fatigue  and  changing  conditions  in  the  hours,  the 
experiments  were  begun  with  the  different  intervals  in  turn, 
/*rhe  cards  were  usually  picked  up  from  the  table  irregularly, 
but  sometimes  shuffled,  and  in  either  case  care  was  taken 
that  no  two  cards  with  the  same  pictures  should  come  to- 
gether and  that  there  should  be  no  recurrence  of  orders  in  the 
packs.  The  i-esult*  obtained  appear  in  the  following  tables: 
Table  /.  Subject,  F.  D, ;  member  of  the  Pedagogical  De- 
partment ;  unpracticed  in  this  kind  of  experimental  work  f 
not  aware  of  the  purpose  of  the  experiment  till  the  end  ;  re- 
frained from  any  speculations  about  the  matter.  In  sorting 
the  first  pack,  the  ability  to  throw  the  cards  without  looking 
at  the  piles  was  reached  in  some  cases ;  usually  all  but  two 
or  three  positions  were  known.  There  was  no  tendency  to 
employ  mnemonical  schemes.  In  the  second  sorting,  false 
movements  were  very  numerous  at  first ;  some  tendency  to 
employ  mnemonics ;  so  strong  a  habit  of  looking  towards  the 
former  positions  that  cards  directly  in  front  were  often  hard 
to  recognize.  The  records  for  the  first  four  days  were  only 
partial  and  very  irregular,  and  so  were  not  used  in  making 
out  the  average.  The  rest  number  16  days,  or  112  experi- 
ments.^ The  first  horizontal  row  of  figures  in  all  the  tables 
gives  the  intervals  between  the  first  and  second  packs.  The 
second  and  thirtl  horizontal  rows  of  figures,  with  tlie  exception 
of  the  first  and  last  figures,  give  tlie  corresponding  difference 
between  the  sorting  of  the  first  and  second  packs,  each  figure 
being  the  average  of  eight  days'  records.  Next  comes  the 
average  of  the  diflei-ences,  then  the  probable  error  of  these 
averages.  If  we  assume  that  at  each  interval  the  same 
quantity  is  measured,  and  that  the  variations  are  dne  to  acci- 
dental errors,  Chauvenet's  criterion  for  the  rejection  of  ob- 
Iservations  may  be  applitid.  The  result  is  given  in  the  last 
row.  The  first  figures  at  the  left  (Av.  P.')  give  the  average 
of  all  the  first  packs  for  the  time  indicated,  and  so  show  the 
result  of  practice.  The  figures  at  the  right  ( Av.  I).)  give  the 
average  of  the  differences,  which,  in  this  case,  show  a  slight 
increase  rather  than  decrease  with  practice.  '  The  condition  of 
making  the  greatest  possible  haste  was  not  strictly  complied 
with,  since  the  subject  had  a  tendency  to  select  the  rate  he 
[  thought  would  enable  him  to  make  the  best  time.  All  figures 
represent  seconds.  The  averages  of  the  differences  from  Table 
I 


^^^1                                                                KmOB   STUDIES.           ^^^^^^^^^^^H 

^^^H        I.  are  shovrn  in  graphic  form  in  Fig.  I  of  the  diagram  at  the       1 
^^^H         end  of  the  paper.                                                                             ^^1 

^^^V                                                      Table                                                  ^H 

(Av.  P.') 

3" 

15" 

30" 

60" 

120" 

240" 

480" 

Av.  D. 

^B             Oct.  25-Nov.  2. 

80.62 

26.2 

23.3 
19.88 

17.93 
23.45 

17.16 

20.03     14,4 

13.06 

18.87 
20.67 

^M                 Nov. 

72.62 

27.03 

25. 

20.18 

16.35 

14.06 

^H             Average  of  Dif* 

26.62 

21.69 

20.69 

21.08 

20.11 

15.88 

13.66 

H                P.  £.  of  Av. 

1.23 

1.26 

1.50 

1.45 

1.18 

.96 
16.26 

.97 

^H               Ooirected  by 
^H               Chaav.  Crit. 

96.64 

22.64 

22.02 

21.8 

10.10 

15.20 

^^L                   Table  IL    Subject,  O.  C;  member  of  the  Pedagogical  De- 

^^^K          partment;  unpractieed  in  this  kind  of  work,  and  also  tmac- 
^^^H         quainted  with  tlie  purpose  of  the  experimentn.  .  Ab  in  the 
^^^^P         first  case  the  first  four  days  are  omitted  in  making  up  the 

^^^^                                                           Table  n. 

(Av.  P.') 

3" 

15" 
16.33 

30" 

60" 

130" 

340" 

480" 

Av.D. 

^1            Oct.  24~Nov.  2. 

67.69 

18.46 

15.83 

14.38 

13.31 

13.72 

14.38 

16.05 

^^^P          Kov.  3-12. 

63.72 

16.2 

11.63 

12,64 
14.18 

12.31 

8.00 

9.72 

8.43 

11.39 

^H           Average  of  Dif . 

17.33 

.SI 

17.39 

13.48 

18.46 

10.66 

11.72 

11.34 

H               P.  E.  of  Av. 

,74 

13.48 

I.IT 

1.26 

1.26     1.25 

i.ia 

^H     n1           Corrected 
^B                   BenUtfl. 

12,42     12.2 

9.14 

10.2 

9.27 

< 

^^^H         table.'    Eighteen   days'    records    remain  — 126   experiments.        1 
^^^H         The  averages  in  the  second  and  third  horizontal    rows  are        ■ 
^^^H         ma^le  on  the  basis  of  nine  records  for  each.     Here  also  the        1 
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■was  noticed:*  The  eyes  were  very  active,  following  the  throw- 
ing of  each  card,  as  far  as  the  experimenter  could  judge.  The 
nice  arrangement  of  the  piles  would  show  the  sauie,  -The 
differences  are  comparatively  small,  and  as  is  seen  in  colunm 
( Av.  D.)i  there  is  a  considerable  decrease  in  the  avera^tje  of 
the  differences.  /  The  constant  use  of  the  eyes  did  not  permit 
BO  strong  a  habit  to  be  formed  ;  and  their  quick  motions  prob- 
ably indicated  an  individual  peculiarity  of  temperament  and 
mnscular  control,  though  these  may  be  dependent  upon  the 
absence  of  stronjj  tendencies  in  the  directions  of  the  previoas 
positions,  which  seems  to  the  writer  most  probable.  The 
averages  of  the  differences  from  Table  II.  are  shown  in  Fig.  2 
of  the  diagram. 

Tabh  TIL  Subject,  M.  E.  B. ;  acquainted  with  this  kind  of 
work  from  acting  as  experimenter  in  the  experiments  of  T^ble 
IV. ;  also  trained  in  sorting  other  cards  than  those  used.  \  All 
the  records  taken  are  made  use  of  in  the  table,  since  tnere 
was  no  need  of  allowing  for  practice  in  the  manipulation  of 
the  cards,  i  By  watching  the  eyes  of  the  subject,  the  time 
when  all  the  positions  were  learned  could  be  notcnl  down.  The 
average  of  this  time  for  the  laat  three  days  is  34  seconds  for 
the  first  pack;  the  last  was  rarely  learned  entirely,  even  with 
the  longer  intervals,  and  then  only  after  05  or  70  seconds. 
The  greatest  possible  si>eed  wa8  attempted,  and  there  was  no 
conscious  acljustment  of  the  speed  to  make  in  the  judgment 
of  the  subject  the  quickest  time.  There  are  Iti  days*  experi- 
ments in  all  —  94  records.  The  960"  interval  has  only  10 
records.  The  averages  in  the  second  and  third  rows  are  based 
on  six  records  each,  except  as  just  stated,  those  of  960"  inter- 
val. The  averages  of  the  differences  from  Table  III.  give  Fig. 
3  of  the  diagram. 

Table  in. 


(Av.p.'y 

3" 

16" 

30" 

eo" 

120'' 

240'' 

480" 

960'' 

Av.  D. 

Nov.  8-13. 

60.08 

29.2 

23,66 

17.23 

19,03 

13.71 

12.83 

11.2 

10.32 

17.U 

Nov.  14-20. 

59.37 

28.36 

23.65 

22.56 

15.66 

13.43 

13.36 

8.96 

5.86 

16.42 

Average  of  IMf. 

28.79 

2.3.66 

19.89 

17.34 

13.67 

13.00 

10.08 

7.79 

i 

P.  E.  of  Av. 

-70 

.92 

1.20 

1.01 

1.81 

1.23 

1.62 

1.11 

Corrected 
Reflolta. 

28.79 

23.66 

21.16 

18.42 

12.26 

13.09 

10.08 

7.79 

^^^_^                                                           MINOR  BTUDIES.                     ^^^^^^^^^^H 

^^^^           Table  IV.    Subject,  the  writer.     Daring  all  but  the  first 
^H             Beven  days  of  the  exi>eriment  the  subject  ^as  engaged  two 
^H              hours  a  day  with  experiments  upon  others.  '  Every  effort  at 
^H             speed  was  made,  and  there  was  no  conscious  allowance  for 
^H             what  might  l>o  the  best  rate.    The  records  were  taken  between 
^H             7  and  8  a.  m.     No  records  are  omitted  to  allow  for  practice ; 
^H             but  three  days'  records  are  omitted  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
^H              time,  because  of  some  irregularities  in  health  and  sleep,  which 
^H              made  the  circumstances  abnormal.     The  average,  with  these 
^H             included,  is  given  below  for  comparison.     The  t^ble  is  based 
^H             on  21  days'  records — 147  experiments.     The  averages  of  the 
^H             differences  from  Table  IV.  give  Fig.  4  of  the  diagi-am.                 ^^H 

^H                                                              Table  IV.                                                     ^^| 

(Av.P.') 

3" 

15" 

30" 

60" 

120" 

240" 

480" 

Av.  D. 

^1               Oct.  13-20, 

84.16 

31.07 

26.71 

16.60 

12.19 

14.2S 

11,29 

8.71 

17.37 

^1               Oct  21-31. 

65.68 

35.86 

27.07 

25.80 
18.97 

19,57 

11.54 

12.29 

13.39 

20.76 

^B             Nov. 

61.98 

31.71 

21.76 

15.53 

15.43 

12.56 

11.03 

18.14 

^H        Average  of  Dif. 

33.09 

26.1S 

20.42 

16.76 

13.76 

12.04 

11.04 

^m            p.  E.  of  Av. 

1.20 

1.07 

1.10 

.83 

.81 

.65 

1.04 

^H              Corrected 

^H                 Results. 

33,16 

25,18 

19.60 

15.76 

13.76 

13.00 

11.04 

^H          Ave.  of  aU  24 
^^V               Becorda. 

32.65 

26.76 

20.08 

16.3 

14.94   12.08 

11.64 

* 

^K                 Table  F.     These  records,  though  taken  first,  are  placed  last, 
^B             because  the  arrangement  of  the  experiment  is  different.     Two 
^H            experiments  were  taken  every  two  hours,  between  8  a.  m.  and 
^^M             0    P.  M.      The   cards   with   words   instead  of   pictures  were 
^H             used.     The  experiments  were  so  distributed  that  two  records 
^B             at  each  time  of  the  day  were  to  be  taken  for  each  interval. 
^H             It  was  hoped  by  this   means  to  find  not  only  the  rate  of  dis- 
^V             appearance  of  neural  memory  in  general,  but  also  the  differ-   ' 
^H              ence  for  different  times  of  day.     The  plan  of  the  experiment 
^H              is  open  to  objections  on  other  grounds,  but  the  fact  that  the       ^ 
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were  allowed  for  the  habit  to  decrease  in  intensity  before  an- 
other trial  was  made,  would  lead  us  to  expect  preat  irregulari- 
ties. The  subject  was  T.  L.  B.  ;  familiar  with  psychological 
experiments,  and  in  good  practice  with  the  cards  ;  acquainted 
in  a  general  way  with  the  purpose  of  the  work.  To  Table  V, 
corresponds  Fig.  5  of  the  diagram. 

Table  V. 


(Av.P.') 

3" 

16" 

30" 

60" 

130" 

240" 

480" 

Jane  1-13. 

80.86 

21.&6 

21.42 

17.83 

12.26 

10.02 

11.2 

10.25 

P.  E.  of  Av* 

2.28 

2.19 

1.8T 

2.14 

2.02 

3.98 

1.44 

There  are  66  experlmente  in  all;  10  or  11  experlmente  each  for 
all,  except  the  last  two  intervals,  for  which  there  are  only  7  and  4 
respectively. 

These  differences  might,  perhaps,  be  supposed  to  be  due  in 
large  measure  to  fatigue.  To  test  the  effect  of  fatigue  or 
practice,  some  experiments  were  made  on  successive  days, 
as  before,  in  which  two  packs  with  different  pictures  were 
sorted  sucxiessively  with  the  shortest  interval,  where  fatigue 
would  show  itself  if  anywhere.  Half  the  experiments  began 
with  one,  half  with  the  other  pack,  to  compensate  for  any 
differences  in  them.  The  averages  here  as  in  the  other  experi- 
ments are  in  seconds.  P*  and  P^  are  the  first  and  second 
packs  respectively.  The  first  two  averages  inclnde  12,  the 
last  two  16  experiments  each. 

Table  VI. 


P» 

P* 

pi     _       pj 

o.c. 

03.68 

62.94 

.09 

F.  D. 

06.8 

06.37 

1.43 

M.  E.   B. 

66.62 

66.49 

.13 

J.  A.  B. 

64.61. 

63.14 

1.47 

Average, 

02.89 

61.99 

.90 

^^^H          S6i                                            MINOR   STUDIES.                    ^^^^^^^^^^H 

^^^H            ThnB  when  there  is  no  chance  for  interference  to  take  place    ^^| 
^^^H         the  tendency  is  in  all  cases  to  sort  the  second  pack  a  little    ^H 
^^^H        quicker  than  the  first.     We  may  couclade,  therefore,  that  the 
^^^H        diHerencee  are  not  due  to  fatigue. 

^^^H           The  attitude  of  the  subject  is  here  the  reverse  of  that  in 
^^^H        the  work  of  previous  experiment'ers.     In  their  experimeats, 
^^^H         his  interest  was  to  remember,  in  these  to  forget.     The  influeaoe 
^^^^        of  the  knowledge  that  something  Is  to  be  remembered  upon 
^H              its  retention  is  well  known.     The  relatively  large  amount  of 
^H              interference  throughout  the  series,  and  the  slight  diminution 
^H              of  tiie  average  of  the  differences,  a^  seen  in  the  right-hand 
^H             |column  (Av.  D. ),  makes  it  probable  that  forgetting — that  is^ 
^H              Ithe  disappearance  of  habit — is  not  an  active  process  of  disin- 
^H              jtegration,  but  merely  a  letting  alone.     The  rapid  rate  of  dis- 
^H             (appearance  at  first  was  one  of  the  most  striking  facts  noticed 
^H             tin  the  preliminary  experiments. 

^H              !     The  uncorrected  average  differences,  and  their  average  for 
^^L             all  the  subjects,  are  given  together  for  the  sake  of  compari- 
^^H        son  in  Table  VII.                                                                               m 

^^H                                                                       TABLB                                                                              ^H 

3" 

16" 

30" 

60" 

120" 

240" 

480" 

960"            I 

^^H 

26.62 
17.33 

21.69 

20.69 

21,08 

20.11 

15.88 

13.56 

1 

^^H 

13.48 

14.18 

13.45 

10.66 

11.72 

11.34                         1 

^^H 

28.79 

23.66 

19.89 

17.34 

13.57 

13.09 

10.08 

7.79            I 

^^^1 

ss.og 

25.18 

20.42 

15.76 

13.75 

12. 

11.04 

J 

^^H 

ai.S5 

21.42 

17.88 

12.25 

10.02 

11.2 

10.25 

4 

^^^^               Average. 

26.54 

21.07 

18.61 

15.98 

13.62 

12.78 

11.26 

[7.79]           I 

^^m                 Beference  to  the  results  corrected  by  Chauvenet^s  criterion           1 
^H              shows   that  those  of  P.  D.  and  0.  €.  follow  the  average  in           H 
^H            general  more  nearly  than  the  ancorrected  results;   but  the          I 
^H             assumption  on  which  the  corrections  rest  is  at  best  only  ap-          1 
^H             proximately  trne.      The  average  difference  between  the  3-          1 
^H             second  and  the  8-minute  differences  is  U.28  seconds  ;  and  be-          1 
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showB  that  about  |  of  the  decrease  took  place  in  the  first 
minate.  Indeed,  references  to  the  tables  will  show  that  we 
can  hardly  l>e  sure  of  any  decrease  from  2  to  8  minutes  with 
the  few  observations  we  have.  The  heightened  form  of  neural 
dispositions,  due  to  immediate  intense  activity,  drops  quickly 
to  a  low  level,  from  which  the  decrease  is  comparatively  slow. 
iThe  attention  is  in  this  case  turned  away  completely  from  the 
first  positions,  since  the  subject's  interest  is  to  forget  rather 
fhan  remember  them.  In  24  hours  the  subject  can  sort  the 
cards  as  rapidly  as  at  first.  This,  however,  does  not  mean 
that  the  neural  disposition  has  vanished.  The  experiment 
consists  rather  in  raising  a  habit  temporarily  above  the  rest, 
and  noting  its  interference  with  another  raised  similarly 
above  the  same  base  of  opposition.  The  difference  at  3 
seconds  does  not  measure  the  strength  of  the  habitat  3  seconds 
from  the  time  of  sorting  the  first  pack,  but  is  relatively  too 
small,  since  the  habit  is  found  to  decrease  rapidly  during  the 
I  process  of  sorting  the  second  pack.  A  considerably  weaker 
ihabit  applied  uniformly  as  an  interference  might  have  pro- 
Iduced  the  difference.  Only  an  estimate  c-an  be  made  as  to 
jhow  many  seconds  of  work  with  the  second  pack  would  have 
had  to  elapse  before  this  average  habit  would  have  been 
'reached.  If  we  put  it  at  30 for  the  3-second  interval,  it  woald 
be  nearly  45  for  the  15-second  interval ;  and  the  decrease  in 
the  differences  would  be  between  these  two  points.  But  after 
about  a  minnte  and  a  half,  when  the  great  decrease  in  the 
differences  is  at  an  end,  the  method  measures  accurately  the 
rate  of  forgetting. 

A  tentative  analysis  of  the  process  may  be  permitted  here, 
as  it  will  bring  out  some  of  the  essential  conditions  of  the  ex- 
periment.  In  sorting  the  first  pack,  two  of  the  subjects  learned 
the  positions  during  the  placing  of  about  a  third  of  the  eighty 
cards,  so  that  the  process  could  go  on  without  farther  nae 
of  the  eye  to  find  the  place  for,  or  to  verify,  each  throw.  After 
a  little  practice  there  was  very  little  feeling  of  effort,  and  the 
process  was  largely  mechanical.  It  takes  on  the  average  all 
the  subjects  when  in  practice  65  Hecx>n(ls  to  sort  the  first  pack ; 
to  sort  tlie  second  imme<liately  afterwards  requires,  however, 
aboot  85  seconds,  and  numerous  false  motions  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  first  positions  are  made.  The  false  movements, 
and  the  errors  which  the  subject  was  obliged  to  correct,  and 
the  consequent  retardation,  show  that  a  strong  association 
has  been  formed.  At  first  the  eye  is  moved  in  the  direction 
any  card  is  to  occupy.  The  movement  of  the  arm  in  placing 
the  card  may  follow  the  eye  as  a  reflex  or  as  a  separate  act  of  the 
will.  In  the  first  case,  in  which  we  have  supposed  the  arm  ta 
lollow  the  movement  of  the  eye  reflexly,  the  association  which 
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interferes  would  be  between  the  visnaj  centres  receiving  the 
image  of  the  picture  and  the  centres  moving  the  eye.  As 
soon  as  the  picture  was  seen,  the  eye  would  snap  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  strongest  habit,  or  toward  the  former  positions, 
and  the  arm  would  follow  and  make  the  visible  false  motion* 
not  because  of  an  association  between  its  centres  and  the 
visnal  centre,  but  because  it  is  in  reflex  rapport  with  the 
eye.  In  the  second  case,  the  association  would  be  formed  be- 
tween the  image  of  the  picture  and  the  arm  movement,  and 
the  eye  movement  might  be  unimportant  in  the  production  of 
the  interference  ;  or  the  picture  may  be  the  signal  for  sending 
an  impulse  lx»th  to  the  eye  and  the  arm  at  the  same  time. 
The  localization  of  the  interference  is  an  important  psycho- 
logical question.  It  is  a  mechanical  struggle  of  habits,  and 
might  at  first  be  supposed  to  be  very  definitely  localized,  so 
that  the  association  of  the  positions  with  the  motor  organs  of 
speech  would  not  interfere  with  sorting  by  the  hand.  In  nine 
experiments,  in  which  the  positions  were  learned  from  seeing 
the  cards  on  the  table  by  repetitions,  like  those  employed  by 
Ebbinghaus  with  the  nonsense  syllables,  an  interference  of 
'30.02  seconds  took  place,  as  compared  with  sorting  a  pack, 
without  such  learning,  immediately  before  and  after  each  series 
of  experiments.  In  another  series  the  positions  were  learned, 
not  by  looking  at  the  cards,  but  by  l)eing  told  where  each  one 
was,  till  they  were  learned.  It  was  supposed  that  by  using 
neither  the  eye  nor  the  arm,  but  getting  the  information  by 
another  sense,  and  expressing  it  with  the  vocal  organs,  inter- 
ference might  be  avoided  for  the  sorting  when  the  eye  and 
arm  were  the  organs  used.  The  interference  in  this  case  was 
23.25  seconds,  as  the  average  of  nine  experiments.  The  posi- 
tions were  learned  in  each  case,  till  they  could  be  repeated  for- 
wards and  backwards.  The  interference  is  considerably  less 
when  the  ear  was  the  receiving  sense,  but  the  experiments  are 
too  few  to  make  definite  comparisons.  The  whole  matter  re- 
quires additional  experimental  study.  As  far  as  these  ex- 
periments go,  they  show  that  it  makes  little  difference  what 
sense  is  the  receiving  sense,  or  what  organ  the  reacting 
organ,  as  regards  the  pi-oduction  of  interference  for  the  sort- 
ing by  hand.  The  information  gained  by  one  sense  is  per- 
haps not  cx)nfined  to  the  centres  of  that  sense,  but  awakens  the 
other  senses  whose  special  data  have  contributed,  or  may  con- 
tribute, to  the  perception  of  the  object — the  eye  visualizing, 
the  arm  moving,  or  tending  to  move,  as  if  it  were  the  organ 
used. 

In  sorting  the  cards  quickly,  the  mental  process  is  not  an 
intense  form  of  the  process  that  would  take  place  if  the  sort- 
ing were  done  slowly.     In  the  latter  case  no  false  motions 
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need  be  made,  Hince  tbe  subject  would  know  that  no  position 
of  tbe  first  stage  of  the  experiment  was  repeated' in  the  second, 
and  If  be  made  a  mistake,  he  would  learn  from  experience, 
and  not  repeat  it.  Only  a  very  small  part  of  sach  complete 
consciousness  is  present  in  rapid  sorting,  since  not  only  are 
errors  made  once,  bat  tbe  same  error  is  repeated  many  times, 
especially  with  tbe  shorter  intervals.  When  the  effort  is  to 
make  the  greatest  possible  speed,  we  produce  the  condition 
of  automatism  voluntarily.  We  have  in  this  a  laboratory 
metbod  of  studying  habits. 

An  illustration  of  interference  is  found  in  the  familiar  game 
in  which  a  person  is  asked  to  repeat  sentences  like  the  follow- 
ing as  fast  as  he  can :  ^'  Shall  be  sell  sea  Bhellsf  Shall  she  sell 
sea  sbellsf  ** Shoes  and  socks  shock  3usan/' or,  ''Peter 
Piper  picked  a  peck  of  pickled  peppers,"  etc.  Great  diffi- 
culty is  experienced.  In  the  first  hall  of  the  first  sentence 
tbe  simple  x  sound  is  repeated  twic«  in  ''sell ''  and  **  sea ;"  it 
begins  **  shells/'  and  if  the  person  repeats  very  rapidly,  so 
as  to  exclude  the  higher  mental  processes,  tbe  habit  formed 
by  simply  repeating  the  .h  sound  twice  will  make  him  say 
''sells"  for  ^'shells."  Similarly  the  repetition  of  sh  twice 
in  the  second  hall  will  probably  make  him  say,  "shall  she 
shell."  Every  one  is  familiar  with  similar  errors  in  writing, 
where  words  beginning  with  tbe  same  letters  are  liable  to 
confusion.  This  is  especially  noticeable  in  fatigue,  or 
cases  of  abstraction  and  baste.  Tbe  cards  provide  an  easy 
means  of  variations,  so  that  the  phenomena  can  be  studied 
qnantitatively.  After  considerable  practice,  tbe  visible  num- 
ber of  false  moves  diminishes,  but  as  will  be  seen  in  the 
tables,  the  average  retardation  does  not  grow  very  much 
less.     A  habit  of  hesitation  has  been  formed,  but  does  not 


lessen  tbe  interference 
crease  in  time. 


very  much,  as  measured  by  tbe  in- 


UistoricaL 

An  extended  account  of  the  experiments  of  others  on  mem- 
ory is  not  needed  here,  Dr.  Burnham's  study  in  the  second 
volume  of  this  Journal  being  sufficiently  accessible.  A  few 
papers,  however,  have  been  published  since  Dr.  Burnbam 
wrote,  *  and  some  of  them  have  more  or  less  relation  to  the 
experiments  of  this  paper. 

■Panetb:  Versuche  flber  den  ZeitUohen  Verlauf  des  OedAobtniBS- 
bildea.    Centralblatt  f.  Phytriol.,  Bd.  IV..  No.  3,  1890. 

Schumann:  Ueber  doa  Oedachtniss  fUr  Komplexe  reK^ImttMig 
aafeinander  folgender,  gleicher  SchaUelndrticke.  Zeitsohr.  f. 
PBYchol.,  Bd.  I.,  1890. 

Bchomann:   Ueber  Oontrasterscheinuxigen  in  Folge  von  Binstel- 
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Miiller  and  Schumann  pive  an  account  of  some  intereating 
and  important  observations  on  what  they  call  motor  adjust- 
ments. If  a  heavy  weight  in  lifted  a  number  of  times,  a 
habit  of  expending  a  given  amount  of  energy  is  formed,  and 
lighter  weights  lifted  afterwards  will  appear  lighter  than  they 
ordinarily  do.  The  method  of  experimenting  is  first  to  find  a 
comparison  weight  heavier  than  that  which  can  just  be  distin- 
guished from  the  standard  each  time  ;  then  the  heavy  weight 
is  lifted  in  place  of  the  comparison  weight  several  times.  On 
returning  to  the  comparison  weight,  it  can  no  longer  be  dis- 
tinguished, and  may  even  be  jndge<l  lighter  than  the  stand- 
ard. The  influence  of  the  motor  adjustment  was  noticed  even 
after  twenty- four  hours.  The  phenomenon  is  thought  to  be 
due,  not  to  contrast,  but  to  the  formation  of  the  motor  habit, 
and  the  illusion  takes  place  because  the  comparison  weight  is 
lifted  with  greater  velocity  than  usual.  Dr.  Schumann  baa 
given  an  account  of  similar  phenomena  in  another  field.  The 
normal  rate  of  letters  on  a  revolving  drum  seemed  slower  or 
faster  than  usual,  after  a  short  habituation  to  faster  or  slower 
velocities  respectively.  Vigor  and  fatigue  seem  to  have  a 
somewhat  similar  effect.  Distances  traced  by  the  hand  were 
misjudged  after  habituation  to  other  distances.  These  phe- 
nomena, which  resemble  the  ^  *  interference  "  of  this  paper,  are 
very  important  for  psycho-physical  experiments  as  well  as  for 
a  study  of  the  nervous  system. 

Dr.  Miinsterberg  has  studied  the  interesting  theoretical 
question  whether  a  habit  associated  with  a  given  sensory  stimu- 
lus can  continue  automatically,  while  some  effect  of  a  pre- 
vious and  different  habit  associated  with  the  same  stimulna 
remains.  He  believes  the  question  can  only  be  studied  when 
the  attention  is  entirely  distracted  from  the  experiments,  and 
therefore  it  is  to  be  studied  in  the  actions  of  daily  life,  not  in 
the  laboratory.  The  experiments  were  made  with  his  inkstand, 
his  watch,  and  the  doors  of  his  room.  In  each  case  a  given 
habit  is  practiced  (in  the  course  of  daily  life — not  specially)  till 
it  becomes  automatic — as,  for  example,  taking  his  watch  out 
of  his  pocket  on  the  left  side.  A  different  habit  is  tlien 
practic^ ;  in  the  case  of  the  watch,  of  taking  it  out  of  the 


lung.  Nachrichten  v.  d.  k.  Qes.  d.  Wise,  zu  Gottlngen,  Dec.  3,  18S9. 
No.  20. 

MUller  and  Schumann:  Ueber  die  peychologischen  Gmndlagender 
Vergleichung  gehobener  Qewichte.  Pfluger^s  Archlv,  Bd.  XLV,, 
1889,  pp.  37-112. 

MUnst^rberg:  QedSchtnisatudien.     Beitriige,  Heft  4.  1892. 

Cattell  and  Fullerton:  On  the  Perception  of  Small  Differences. 
Publicationa  of  the  Univ.  of  Penna.  Philos.  Series,  No.  2,  1S92,  pp. 
147-149. 
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pocket  on  the  right  Bide  till  this  is  done  antomatically.  He 
then  returns  to  the  old  habit^  and  finds  that  it  takes  less  time 
to  releam  this  than  it  did  to  learn  the  second,  and  therefore 
concludes  that  some  effect  of  it  remained,  although  the  second 
was  automatic.  If  this  process  is  repeated  several  times  with 
the  same  object,  the  time  required  for  relearning  each  of  the 
two  habits  grows  less  and  lean.  This  shows,  he  believes,  that 
the  habits  are  gradually  being  developed  to  their  maximum 
strength,  and  that  only  a  little  difference  one  way  or  the  other 
is  sufficient  to  make  the  habit  do  its  work  automatically,  and 
that  nerve  currents  do  not  behave  like  electric  currents,  which 
divide  into  several  conductors  inversely  as  the  resistance. 


It  only  remains  for  me  to  express  my  obligation  to  those 
that  have  assisted  me  as  subjects,  and  in  particular  to  my 
wife,  whose  work  l>oth  as  a  subject  and  assistant  has  contrib- 
uted much  to  the  success  of  the  research. 


A   NEW   INSTRUMENT  FOR  WEBER'S  LAW;    WITH 
INDICATIONS  OP   A   LAW   OF  SENSE   MEMORY. 


Bt  James  H.  Letjba. 


The  three  methods  generally  used  in  the  study  of  the  relation 
between  physical  stimuli  and  the  sensations  they  produce — the 
Method  of  Least  Observable  Difference  ;  the  Method  of  Aver- 
age Error;  the  Method  of  Right  and  Wrong  Cases — are  only 
different  ways  of  reaching  the  same  end,  viz.,  the  determina- 
tion of  the  least  observable  difference  in  sensations. 

Delbcenf  and  Wnndt  have  attempted  to  verify  Weber's 
Law  by  following  another  road.  Instead  of  seeking  to  meas- 
ure the  least  preceptible  increment  of  sensation  at  different 
points  of  the  scale  of  inteasities,  they  seek  to  determine  a 
middle  sensation  between  two  others,  varied  at  will.  This 
Method  of  Equal  Intei-vals  (Methode  dcr  rnittltren  Abtstuf- 
ungen)  admits  of  a  modification  of  some  importance ;  it 
consists  in  the  classification  between  two  limits  of  a  series  of 
sensationa  into  groups,  in  such  a  way  that  each  group  will 
apx>ear  to  be  at  an  equal  interval  from  the  one  immediately 
preceding,  and  from  the  one  immediately  following  it. 

The  comparison  of  the  magnitudes  of  the  stars,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  eye,  and  recorded  in  the  various  catalogues, 
with  the  photometric  measurements  of  their  light  intensities, 
is  an  application  of  this  method,  if,  indeed,  we  can  assume 
that  the  sole  desire  of  the  star-catalogue  makers  was  to 
classify  the  stars  into  magnitudes,  each  appearing  equally 
distant  from  the  next, ' 

This  method  is  evidently  capable  of  wide  and  nseful  appli- 
cation, e<jually  well  in  the  measurement  of  intensities  as  in 
that  of  extensity.  Prof.  James,  contrasting  the  Method  of 
Equal  Intervals,  of  which  the  Classification  Method  is  a 
species,  with  the  three  usual  methods,  says  :  **  At  first  sight 
there  seems  to  be  no  direct  logical  connection  l>etweeii  this 
method  and  the  preceding  ones.     By  them  we  compare  equally 

'The  laat  comparison  of  this  kind  was  made  by  Prof.  Jastrow. 
See  AmeT,  Journal  of  Pgychology^  Vol.  I.  p.  112. 
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3>erceptible  increments  of  stimulus  in  different  regions  of  the 
latter's  scale,  but  by  the  fourth  method  we  compare  incre- 
mentfi,  which  atrike  us  as  equally  big.  But  what  we  can  but 
just  notice  as  an  increment,  need  not  appear  always  of  the 
same  bigness  after  it  is  noticed.  On  the  contrary,  it  will  ap- 
pear much  bigger  when  we  are  dealing  with  stimuli  that  are 
already  large.'' 

If  the  relation  of  the  sensations  to  the  stimuli  producing 
them  is  found  by  the  Method  of  Equal  Interval  (or  the  Classi- 
fication Method)  to  be  the  same  as  when  established  by  one  of 
the  Methods  of  the  Least  Observable  Difference,  the  just  per- 
ceptible increment  in  sensations  will  have  been  proved  to  re- 
main equally  big  in  the  observer's  consciousness.  This  ques* 
tion  is  in  Itself  of  sufficient  interest  to  warrant  experimenta- 
tion with  the  Interval  Methods. 

Prof.  Jastrow  is,  so  far  as  we  know,  the  only  person  who 
has  made  use  of  the  Classification  Method.  He  applied  it  in 
the  study  of  star-magnitudcsy  just  mentioned,  and  in  experi- 
ments on  the  spatial  relations  of  vision,  on  the  tactile-motor 
sensations,  on  the  time-sense,  and  on  the  motor-sense.^ 

In  order  to  adapt  this  psycho-physic  method  to  demonstra- 
tional  purposes,  Dr.  Sanford  last  year  devised  an  instrument 
(Fig.  1)  for  the  production  and  the  measurement  of  artificial 
stars  of  diferent  magnitudes,  using  the  principle  of  the 
episkotister  for  regulating  the  amount  of  light  passing  through 
a  minute  hole  in  a  metal  plate. 

The  present  paper  records  the  experiments  made  with  this 
device,  a<'COrding  to  the  Classification  Method,  to  test  the  pos- 
Bible  usefulness  of  the  instrument. 

Two  lots  of  results  were  obtained,  one  with  the  apparatus 
just  mentioned  (Fig.  1),  the  other  with  a  modification  of  it, 
BDggested  by  the  writer  (Fig.  2). 


8 


Fia.  1. 

The  most  important  part  of  the  first  apparatus  is  the  episko- 
tister, two  etjual  discs  (D),  four  inches  in  diameter,  set  on  the 
axis  of  a  small  electric  motor.  Each  of  them  has  two  open- 
ings of  90  ,  in  opposite  quadrants.  The  discs  can  be  so  placed 
in  relation  to  each  other  that  their  openings  will  coincide  on 

'See  American  Journal  of  Psychology ^  III.  and  IV. 
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any  angle  between  0*"  and  90**.  To  permit  of  exact  adjast- 
znents,  one  of  them  is  graduated  along  one  of  its  openings. 
A  light  thrown  on  the  mirror  M,  is  retleoted  towards  the  discs, 
and  as  they  rotate,  a  quantity  of  light  proportional  to  the 
opening  passes  through  to  a  very  small  hole,  bored  in  metal, 
at  the  extremity  of  the  tube  T,  and  covered  over  on  both  sides 
by  pieces  of  glass  to  keep  it  free  from  dnst.  The  subject, 
seated  at  the  other  end  of  the  tube  and  looking  in  at  S^  per- 
ceives the  light  in  the  form  of  a  star.  The  position  of  the 
observer  can  be  fixed  by  reducing  the  opening  of  the  tube  so 
that  he  will  have  to  sit  with  one  eye  close  to  the  small  spaoe 
left  free  in  order  to  see  the  light.  The  tube  T  is  about  six 
feet  long.  By  means  of  a  switch,  the  motor  can  be  readily 
stopped  for  the  readjustment  of  the  discs. 

The  two  extreme  stars  used  as  standards  were  made  by  an 
opening  of  180°  and  10°  respectively.  The  latter  is  barely  per- 
ceptible; the  former  is  about  the  size  of  the  smallest  stars  of 
the  first  magnitude.  At  the  beginning  of  a  new  sitting,  the 
subject  was  shown  the  two  standards,  and  also  during  its 
course,  whenever  he  desired  to  see  them  again,  though  this 
was  rarely  asked  for.  In  each  series  of  experiments  the 
subject  was  shown  the  forty  stars  made  by  the  forty  open- 
ings, between  10^  and  180",  which  are  given  in  degrees  in  the 
degree  colnmns  of  Table  I.  The  series  was  so  chosen  that 
about  the  same  number  of  stars  woold  fall  into  each  of  the  five 
classes  if  the  psycho-physic  law  were  followed.  They  were 
shown  in  an  irregular  order,  and  the  subject  was  requested  to 
gronp  them  in  five  classes,  or  magnitudes,  endeavoring  to 
make  the  differences  between  the  classes  equal.  His  answers 
were  recorded  in  tables  similar  to  Table  I.,  opposite  the 
figures  m  the  first  column  representing  the  measure  of  the 
intensities  of  the  lights.  The  numerals  stand  for  the  class  to 
which  the  star  was  referred. 
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Table  II.  summarizes  Table  I.,  giving  the  average  of  each 
elaas  in  each  of  the  five  series,  and,  at  the  bottom,  the  aver- 
age ratios  between  the  classes.  The  subject  has  attempted  to 
place  his  sensations  in  an  arithmetical  series  of  five  terms; 
we  have  here  the  objective  measurement  of  the  stimuli  which 
produced  these  sensations ;  if  Weber's  Law  were  exactly  fol- 
lowed, the  ratios  should  be  equal. 

TaBLB   II.— GLAflSES. 


8XUX8. 

t 

n. 

m. 

IV. 

V. 

1st. 

138.     (7) 

fil.4  (10) 

48.2  (10) 

33.7 

11.5  (4) 

3d. 

133.1  (  9) 

80.3  (10) 

44.0  (10) 

18.6 

".     (4) 

3d. 

143.8  (  7} 

«7.a  (18) 

84.3  (  8) 

36. 

13.7  (8) 

4tb. 

135.6  (13) 

80.8  (  5) 

58.8  (  7) 

33.4 

16.9  (9) 

5th. 

138.5  (13) 

65J»  (  9) 

88JK  7) 

37.0 

15.7  (8) 

i.-n. 

n.— m. 

m. 

-rv. 

IV^^'V. 

Ratios. 

1.66 

1.88 

1.91 

1.75 
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The  class  averages  given  in  this  table  are  arithmetical 
averages.  It  would  have  been  more  correct  to  follow  the  in- 
dications of  the  psycho-physic  law,  and  to  take  the  geometrical 
mean,  but  as  the  resolts  obtained  by  these  two  methods  are 
very  nearly  the  same,  we  chose  the  former  to  avoid  the  great 
labor  of  calculating  the  geometrical  averages.  The  numbers 
in  parentheses  at  the  right  of  the  class -averages  indicate  the 
number  of  stars  which  enter  the  classes. 

Table  III.  gives  the  average  ratios  of  all  the  judgments 
passed  by  the  nine  persons  who  served  as  subjects  in  the  first 
lot  of  experiments.  It  involves  the  classification  of  2,120 
stars  (63  series).  The  last  row  of  figures  represents  the 
final  average- ratios  of  all  the  results,  weighed  by  the  number 
of  series.     We  shall  discuss  its  significance  later. 

tabib  m. 


Classes. 

i.-n. 

n.-in. 

m.-iv. 

rv.-v. 

Be.— 4  b. 

1.70 

1.94 

1.89 

1.77 

Bo.— 12  B. 

1.68 

1.80 

2.18 

1.75 

Br.— 3  a. 

1.76 

1.96 

1.92 

1.66 

D— 3  B. 

1.54 

1.97 

2.28 

1.67 

F.— 6  b. 

1.46 

2.21 

1.61 

1.82 

K.— 6  8* 

1.66 

1.90 

1.88 

1.79 

L.-6B. 

1.66 

1.88 

1.91 

1.75 

R.— 7  B. 

1.76 

1.S7 

1.86 

1.72 

S.-7  e. 

1.82 

1.99 

1.87 

1.58 

Averages 
(Weighed). 

1.66 

1.93 

1.96 

1.73 

At  this  point  the  experiments  were  interrupted  by  the  sum* 
mer  vacation  of  last  year.  At  the  beginning  of  1893  Dr. 
8aniord  asked  me  to  complete  them. 

The  falling  off  of  the  ratio  at  both  ends  of  the  scale  of  in- 
tensities, for  which  we  could  not  account  (see  total  average- 
ratios  in  Table  III.),  suggested  changing  the  position  of 
the  standards  from  the  extremes  (10°  and  180°)  to  a  point 
near  the  middle  of  the  first  and  the  last  classes. 
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Six  series  of  experiments  were  taken  with  the  standards  at 
20*^  and  leo*^,  and  the  standards  were  shown  at  the  beginning 
and  regularly  after  every  five  judgments. 

Tabub  IV. 


Classes. 

i.~n. 

n.-ni. 

m.-vi. 

rv.-v. 

Len.— 3  s. 

8.-3  a. 

1.41 

1.49 

1.7fl 
1.45 

2.10 

2.11 

1.99 
1.93 

Averages. 

1.45 

1.61 

2.12 

1.96 

The  results  (Table  IV.)  are  not  based  on  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  experiments  to  afford  a  sure  basis  of  comparison  with 
Table  111.,  and  in  a«ldit1on  to  this  source  of  uncertainty,  the 
acquaintance  of  the  two  subjects  with  the  scheme  of  classifica* 
tion  bad  a  biasing  iofluence,  for  in  one  case,  for  instance,  the 
subject  observed  bhat  he  was  attempting  to  avoid  a  mistake 
which  he  knew  he  had  made  in  a  previous  series,  thus  judging 
no  more  solely  from  his  sensations.  The  knowledge  of  the 
position  of  the  standards  in  the  scale  of  Intensities  had  also 
a  disturbing  effect,  The  order  in  which  the  stars  were  pre- 
sented was  observed  to  influence  the  results.  If  many  stars 
of  about  the  same  intensity  were  shown  successively,  the  sub- 
ject would  lose  sight  of  the  true  extent  of  the  scale,  and 
consequently  make  false  judgment*.  This  source  of  error 
could  not  be  very  great  when  the  standards  were  shown  fre- 
quently. The  results  of  these  six  series  do  not  differ  greatly, 
however,  from  those  of  Table  III. 

The  absence  of  the  standards  appeared  to  me  the  source  of 
a  considerable  error.  During  the  intervals  between  their  ap- 
pearance, the  subject  had  in  mind  a  representation  of  them, 
unavoidably  erroneous  in  some  degree.  Even  when  they  were 
shown  regularly  at  relatively  short  intervals,  as  in  the  last  ex- 
periments, it  often  happened  that  the  observer  would  say, 
when  looking  at  one  of  the  standards:  '^  I  see  that  I  was 
wrong  in  my  last  judgment,''  thus  plainly  indicating  that  he 
had  forgotten  the  magnitude  of  the  standards.  This  source 
of  error  would  naturally  bear  specially  on  the  last  class. 

To  obviate  this  defect  and  to  make  the  conditions  of  the  ex- 
periment more  nearly  those  of  real  star  classifications,  a  new 
apparatus  was  made  (Fig.  2),  in  which  the  standards  would 
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Fig,  3. 

light  pasBCB,  is  indicated  by  the  pointer  (P),  which  moves 
with  the  slide.*  The  disc  can  thus  be  held  in  fifty  different 
positions,  corresponding  to  the  fifty  openings  expressed  in 
degrees  in  the  figures  in  the  degree  columns  of  Table  V. 
The  drawing  gives  a  back  view  of  the  apparatus.  The  sab* 
ject  sat  in  front,  at  a  distance  of  about  two  metres^  in  a 
position  fixed  by  a  heail-rest. 

Two  other  pin-holes  (H')  and  (H"),  the  latter  hidden  by 
the  rotating  disc  (C),eqn^  in  sise  with  (H),  give  the  two 
stAndards  :  (H),  the  superior  standard,  by  the  free  access  of 
the  light,  and  (H"),  the  inferior,  by  means  of  a  slit  in  the  disc 
(C).  The  light  is  so  placed  that  it  falls  equally  on  the  three 
holes,  but  before  reaching  them  it  passes  through  a  piece  of 
oiled  paper,  stretched  at  a  little  distance  from  them.   Kerosene 


*It  is  essential  to  accuracy  that  the  disc  should  revolve  verv  close 
to  the  bole,  especiallv  if  the  light  is  not  in  the  same  horizontal  plane 
with  it.  when  the  disc  is  at  some  distance  from  the  hole,  and  the 
light  comes  from  above,  it  may  reach  the  hole  through  a  division  of 
the  disc  above  the  one  recorded  as  the  measure  of  the  magnitude  of 
the  star.  A  slight  error,  amounting  to  a  notch  of  our  disc,  thus 
found  Its  way  into  this  second  series  of  experiments.  As  their  pur- 
pose, however,  was  chiefly  to  show  the  aoaptabillty  of  the  method 
to  general  laboratory  use,  and  as  the  constant  error  introduced  does 
not  interfere  at  all  with  the  very  general  inferences  drawn  from 
them,  it  has  seemed  beat  to  let  them  pass. 
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lamps  were  used  as  the  steadiest  light  available.  The  experi- 
ments were  conducted  in  a  dark  room,  the  light  of  the  lamps 
being  projected  in  the  direction  of  the  apparatus  only. 

The  instructions  to  the  subject  were  different  from  those  in 
the  previous  experiments.  Again  he  was  to  classify  into 
five  groups  at  equal  intervals  from  each  other,  but  the  stand- 
ards were  now  used  as  limits  only,  and  were  not  to  enter  into 
the  classes.  When  a  star  appeared  to  t>e  equal  to  one  of  the 
standards,  the  subject  was  to  designate  it  as  the  Superior  or 
Inferior  Limit.  He  had  thus  before  him  a  sharply  bounded 
scale  of  intensities. 

This  apparatus  could  also  be  used  for  the  Method  of  Equal 
Intervals.  The  magnitude  of  star  (H")  can  be  altered  at  will 
by  changing  the  episkotister  rotating  in  front  of  the  hole,  as 
explained  in  the  de^cj-iption  of  Apparatus  I.  The  subject's 
task  then  l)ecomes  to  find  a  star  at  an  equal  distance  in  in- 
tensity from  (H)  and  (H"). 

Before  going  further,  let  me  insert  here  a  few  observations 
of  some  importance  in  conducting  the  experiments: 

Contrast.  In  order  to  avoid  contrast  effects,  the  lights 
used  as  standards  should  not  be  too  near  the  star  to  be  classi- 
fied. In  our  apparatus  they  were  at  a  distance  of  about  fifty 
cm. 

After- Images,  The  after-images  of  the  standards  have  no 
doubt,  in  some  degree,  a  disturbing  influence.  Fixating  the 
lights  longer  than  necessary  should  be  avoided.  A  mere 
glance,  repeated  three  or  four  times  at  short  intervals  when 
necessary,  was  found  to  yield  the  l)est  results.  In  this  man- 
ner the  judgment  was  often  made  in  memory,  when  the  stars 
to  be  classified,  as  well  as  the  standard,  were  no  more  before 
the  eyes.     The  eyes  should  be  closed  between  the  judgments. 

Fatigue  varied  greatly  with  the  person  and  with  the  circum- 
stances. But  the  irregularities  resulting  from  fatigne  were 
always  great  enough  to  render  worthless  observations  taken 
without  regard  to  it.  If  comparisons  were  made  in  rapid 
succession  for  a  few  minutes,  the  subject  lost  confidence  in  his 
classifications,  and  his  judgments  became  clearly  erroneous. 
He  would  place  the  same  star,  seen  at  a  very  short  interval, 
in  widely  different  parts  of  the  scale  of  intensities.  For  in- 
stance, the  same  star  was  located  now  in  the  second  class,  and 
now  in  the  fourth. ' 

A  rest  of  two  or  three  minutes  reestablishes  certainty  of 
judgment.  When  in  doubt  as  to  the  proper  place  of  a  star, 
the  longer  one  gazes  at  it  continuously,  the  more  confused 
one  becomes.     To  avoid  the  effects  of  fatigue,  the  stars  should 

*  After-images  may  play  an  important  role  in  this  oonfoaion. 
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be  shown  at  intervals,  varying  with  the  circumstances,  and 
the  series  of  fifty  should  generally  be  cut  in  two,  a  rest  of 
some  half  honr  being  allowed  between  the  two  halves. 

The  results  of  the  first  series  at  le^st  should  be  rejected. 
The  subject  does  not  realize  at  the  beginninjti;  the  extent  of  the 
scale  which  he  is  to  divide  into  five,  and,  as  he  advances  in 
the  classification  of  his  first  series,  he  very  generally  per- 
ceives that  he  has  made  too  large  or  too  small  a  place  for  one 
class  to  the  detriment  of  the  others. 

The  ratios  of  subject  A,,  in  Table  VII.,  decrease  with  the 
magnitude,  while  those  of  all  the  other  subjects,  whose  obser- 
vations are  recorded  in  Table  VII.,  increase  with  the  decrease 
of  the  magnitude.  The  subject  stated  that  knowing  the  de- 
crease in  the  relative  discriminative  power  near  the  limit  of 
visibility,  he  modified  his  judgments  accordingly,  in  order  to 
make  the  five  classes  differ  from  each  other  by  the  same 
quantity.  This  interference  with  the  sensations  accounts 
sufficiently  for  the  inversion  of  the  common  order.  The 
ratios  without  the  judgments  of  this  subject  are  given  at  the 
foot  of  Table  VH. 

Extension  and  Color.  The  stars  appeared  to  be  of  differ- 
ent extensions,  although  the  holes  were  of  the  same  size. 
The  brightest  star  was  judged  to  cover  a  surface  about  ten  times 
larger  than  the  one  occupied  by  the  faintest.  Some  of  the 
subjects  noticed  that  their  classification  was  somewhat  modi- 
fied by  this  extension  element.  Irradiation,  and,  perhaps,  an 
illasion  of  greater  surface,  produced  by  a  greater  intensity  of 
light,  may  be  the  cause  of  this  phenomenon.^  With  the 
kerosene  lamps  the  color  of  the  stars  took  a  yellowish  tint  as 
the  magnitude  increased.  This  change  of  color,  although 
very  slight,  may  have  influenced  the  classification. 

Let  us  now  take  up  the  group  of  results  obtained  with  Ap- 
paratus II.,  and  compare  them  with  the  first  group. 

Table  V.  shows  the  classification  of  four  series,  as  made  by 
subject  Bo. ;  Table  VI.  gives  the  averages  of  each  class  in 
each  of  these  four  series,  and,  at  the  foot,  the  ratios.  Finally, 
in  Table  VU.  will  be  found  the  class-ratios,  based  on  1,100 
judgments  (22  series),  made  by  five  persons.  At  the  foot  of 
Table  VII.  are  the  general  averages  weighted,  as  before.' 


'A  certain  compUcation  of  conditions  ie  thus  Introduced,  for,  the 
relation  of  intensity  of  stimulus  to  sensation  and  of  the  quality  of 
stimulus  to  the  name,  are  not  identical^  but  in  this  the  classification 
of  artificial  atars  standa  on  the  same  footing  as  that  of  real  stars. 

'In  two  Hories  of  subject  Be.  (Table  VII.),  who  very  soon  showed 
the  signs  of  fatigue,  the  Judgments  were  taken  only  at  the  oritioal 
points  between  magnituaes. 
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Tablb  V. 


Sabjeot  Bo. 


Tablk  VI. 


8BBIK8. 

Superior 
Uznit. 

I. 

n. 

ra. 

IV. 

V. 

InfMor 
Limit 

1st. 

811  (1) 

268.8   (8) 

146.6   (8) 

88.1    (7) 

46.    (11) 

21.8  (11) 

11.2  (4) 

3d. 

302.2    (6) 

179.6   (8) 

100.4    (9) 

60.9    (9) 

21.5  (16)  10.7  (8) 

3d. 

360(1) 

269.3    (7) 

154.      (9) 

81.3    (8) 

44.      (9) 

19.3(14) 

11.3  (2) 

4th. 

292.1    (7) 

181.      (6) 

98.9  (11) 

47.      (9) 

20.9(14) 

11.4  (3) 

Averages. 

283.1 

165 

90.9 

46.7 

20.8 

11.2 

Ratios. 

1.72 

1.82 

1.94 

2.26 
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CLA8BE8. 

i.-n. 

n.— ni. 

in.-iv, 

IV.-V. 

A.— 4b. 

2.06 

2.04 

2.05 

1.73 

Be.-4  8. 

1.86 

1.77 

2.01 

1.93 

Bo.~4b. 

1-72 

1.82 

1.94 

2.26 

Lea.— 6  s. 

1.T6 

1.82 

1.91 

2.36 

T.— Is. 

1.84 

1.81 

1.70 

2.02 

Averages 
(Weighted). 

1.83 

1.86 

1.92 

2.09 

Averages  Omitting  Series  of  A. 


2.16 


The  reader  will  notice  that  in  the  general  average  the  ratio 
of  the  average  intensity  of  each  daas,  to  that  above  it,  increases 
as  the  brightness  of  the  stars  decreases,  and  indications  of  the 
Bame  thing  appear  in  some  of  the  individual  i-ecords  of  both 
groups.  It  is  greatest  between  the  classes  made  up  of  the 
faintest  stars,  and  it  is  smallest  between  Classes  I.  and  IL, 
where  the  magnitude  is  greatest.  Since  the  lower  limit  of 
oar  scale  of  intensities  was  a  barely  perceptible  light,  and  the 
Qpper  limit  star  much  below  the  saperior  light  intensity,  oar 
results  agree  well,  as  far  as  comparison  can  be  made  with 
those  obtained  by  experimenters  who  used  the  Methods  of 
Least  Differences. 

Prof.  Jastrow,  in  the  articles  on  star  magnitude,  men- 
tioned above,  reaches  an  opposite  oonclusion.  He  finds  that 
"the  law  regulating  the  ratio  of  light  between  stars  of  one 
magnitude  and  those  of  the  next  above  it,  is  the  psycho- 
physic  law  as  formulated  by  Feehner,  with  the  modification, 
however,  that  the  ratio  in  question,  instead  of  t)eing  perfectly 
constant,  decreases  slightly  with  the  brightness  of  the  star.'*  ^ 

Other  persons  (Wolff,  Pierce,  etc.)  obtained  similar  results 
by  comparing  special  star-catalogues  with  photometric  meas- 
nrements. 

'The  extreme  ratios  are  2.802  between  the  second  and  the  finite 
and  1.876  between  the  seventh  and  the  sixth  magnitudes. 
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A  little  nurprise  at  this  is  natural  when  it  is  remembered 
that  all  the  observations  not  l>ased  on  star  catalognes  show 
that  the  relative  discriminative  sensibility  falls  when  weak  or 
over-strong  lights  are  compared.  (See  the  experiments  of 
Aubert,  Masson,  Helmholtz,  and  Eonig  and  Brodhan.) 
Moreover,  this  deviation  from  Weber's  Law  is  general,  and 
applies  also  to  other  sensations  than  to  those  of  Light. 
Biedennann  and  Liiw,  experimenting  with  weights  between 
10  and  500  gr.,  found  that  the  sensitiveness  to  pressure  rose 
with  the  increase  of  weight  from  ten  to  400  gr.  and  tJien  fell 
rapidly. 

Inasmuch  as  the  scale  of  intensity  began  with  the  seventh 
magnitude,  that  is  to  say,  with  stars  perceptible  only  to  acute 
sight,  it  was  to  be  expecteti  that  the  diflcriminative  powers 
would  be  proportionately  less  in  the  lower  magnitudes,  and 
that,  consequently,  the  ratios  between  the  classes  would 
decrease  witli  the  increase  of  the  light  intensity. 

This  constant  and  well-defined  disagreement  between  the 
persons  who  dealt  with  lights  produced  and  measured  for 
their  purpose,  and  those  who  started  from  the  star-catalognes, 
indicates,  perhaps,  that  the  early  astronomers  were  inflnenoed 
in  their  star  classification  by  some  other  consideration  than 
the  desire  to  make  each  magnitude  equally  difierent  from  the 
next.  As  the  number  of  the  stars  is  much  greater  in  the 
lower  magnitudes,  the  lower  classes  may  have  been  made  nar- 
rower in  range  for  practical  purposes.  This  is,  indeed,  a  very 
plausible  explanation ;  what  the  early  astronomers  wanted, 
first  of  all,  was  a  convenient  grouping  of  the  stars,  and, 
although  magnitude  was,  no  doubt,  taken  as  the  basis  of 
the  classification,  it  seems  highly  probable  that  the  great  dif- 
ference in  the  number  of  stars  belonging  to  the  different 
magnitudes  should  have  modified  it,  consciously  or  uncon- 
sciously, in  the  direction  indicated  by  the  comparisons  con- 
sidered. When  we  remember  how  strong  was  a  similar  ten- 
dency in  some  of  our  subjects,  we  are  inclined  to  say  t-hat  it 
could  not  have  been  otherwise. 

IndicaHons  of  a  Lair  of  Sense-Memory.  If  we  now  com- 
pare the  average  class-ratios  of  Table  III.  with  those  of  Table 
VIT.,  we  shall  see  that  the  most  striking  difierence  is  the  fall 
from  1.96  to  1 .73  in  the  ratio  at  the  lower  end  of  the  scale,  in 
the  results  of  the  experiments  made  with  the  first  apparatus. 
This  fall  finds  a  ready  explanation  in  the  absence  of  the  stand- 
ards while  the  comparisons  and  the  judgments  were  made. 
There  seems  to  be  a  natural  tendency  in  us  to  shift  the  sensa- 
tions held  in  memory  towards  the  middle  of  the  scale  of  in- 
tensities. It  might  be  conceived  to  operate  somewhat  as  fol- 
lows.    The  image  of  a  recent  sensation  tends  to  recall,  by 
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association,  the  united  residual  of  all  the  past  sensations  of  the 
same  kind,  and  in  so  doing  passes  over,  in  some  degree,  to 
this  sub-conscious  resultant  impression.  Something  of  this 
kind  has  long  been  recognized  as  a  law  of  the  recollection  of 
extreme  emotional  states,  but  it  has  apparently  escaped  notice 
as  a  law  of  sense- memory  also.  Something  similar  was  ob- 
served by  Mr.  Bolton  in  the  experiments  reported  in  the  first 
paper  of  this  series  (see  p.  304);  and  the  experiments  of  Dr. 
Nichols  also,  (Amek.  Joub.  Psychol.,  IV.,  1891-92,  pp.  75- 
79),  showing,  as  they  do,  that  praHice  upon  a  given  rate  of 
tapping  tends  to  draw  other  rates  of  tapping  toward  the 
practiced  rate,  give  a  certain  amount  of  support  to  the  opinion 
that  memories  generally  tend  toward  what  has  been  most  fre- 
quently experienced  before. 

The  amount  of  modification  of  the  sensations  in  memory, 
on  acconnt  of  this  tendency,  should  vary  with  the  time 
separating  the  perception  of  the  sensations  from  the  compari- 
son, and  with  their  position  in  the  scale.  Starting  from  a  middle 
range  of  intensity  with  a  deviation  equal  to  zero,  the  tendency 
should  increase  as  the  extremes  are  approached. 

Supposing  this  to  be  true,  we  should  expect  that  the  lower 
standard  used  with  Apparatus  I.,  being  a  just  perceptible 
star,  would  assnme  in  the  subject's  memory  a  magnitude 
greal-er  than  the  real.  This  very  plausible  hypothesis  received 
confirmation  in  the  second  lot  of  our  experiments,  in  the  fact 
that  the  subjects  generally  designated  as  e<iual  to  the  lower 
limit  stars  superior  to  it  in  intensity*  ^though  the  standard 
was  always  in  sight;  so  that  the  average  limit,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  judgments  of  the  subjects, was  11''  38'  instead 
of  10' ,  the  measure  of  the  real  limit.  If  the  error  can  amount 
to  nearly  one-seventh  of  the  stimulus,  when  comparison  is  al- 
ways possible,  tJiat  is,  when  the  time  elapsing  between  the 
perception  of  the  standard  and  that  of  the  object  to  be  com- 
pare<i  is  very  short,  it  will  not  be  surprising  to  find  that  it 
rises  to  about  one- fifth  when  the  comparison  is  made  with  an 
intensity  of  light  experienced  from  a  few  seconds  to  five  min- 
utes, or  even  more,  before  the  judgment  is  passed,  as  in  experi- 
ments recorded  in  Table  III. 

This  displacement  of  the  standard  in  memory  would  affect 
chiefiy  the  last  class,  but  also  all  the  others  up  to  that  un- 
known point  or  region  which  we  called  the  middle  of  the  scale 
of  intensities. 

This  change  occurring  to  the  images  of  sensations,  if 
farther  experiments  prove  it  to  be  a  universal  one,  must  be 
taken  into  account  in  »ll  experiments  involving  the  sucoossive 
comparison  of  sensations ;  for,  whatever  their  nature,  what 
the  eabject  would  have  in  mind  at  the  time  of  the  comparison 
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woald  not  be  the  image  of  the  standard;  but  another  image 
difiering  from  it  in  intensity  and  possibly  in  form. 

Its  reality  might  easily  be  test-ed,  and^  if  it  proves  real,  it 
might  be  measured  by  the  Method  of  Right  and  Wrong 
Cases  (though  the  experiments  would  present  difficulties), 
and  the  construction  of  the  curves  representing  the  dis- 
placement in  memory  of  the  different  species  of  sensa- 
tions toward  the  middle  of  the  scale  of  intensities,  for  various 
lengths  of  time,  would  be  of  considerable  value.  The  in- 
fluence of  this  phenomenon  on  the  results  of  our  experiments 
with  Apparatus  II.  was  to  decrease  the  distance,  and  conse- 
quently the  ratios,  between  the  classes,  as  we  passed  from 
stronger  to  weaker  stimuli.  But  as  the  star-limits  were  al- 
ways in  sight,  the  amount  of  error  from  this  source  was 
comparatively  small. 

Regarding  the  results  of  Iwth  groups  of  experiments  from 
the  standpoint  of  Weber's  Law,  it  is  evident  that  tho  com- 
plete uniformity  of  ratio  required  is  not  shown.  The  devia- 
tions, however,  are  not  extremely  great,  and  the  series  of 
magnitudes  is  very  much  more  nearly  a  geometrical  series 
than  an  arithmetical.  We  feel  justified,  therefore,  in  recom- 
mending some  such  apparatus  as  has  been  described  as  a 
means  of  introducing  star- classification  into  the  laboratory  as 
a  psycho-physic  experiment. 


mg^mi^ 


An  instrument  like  that  shown  in  the  rnde  sketch  above 
ha«  been  used  for  two  years  in  the  practice  work  in  this 
hiboratoryf  and  as  it  has  proved  itself  simple  and  easy  to  use 
and  tolerably  accurate,  a  description  of  it  may  be  of  ioterest. 
In  principle  the  instrument  is  simply  a  peadulam  swinging 
completely  around  in  an  inclined  plane,  with  a  writing  sur- 
face bent  around  its  axis.  This  arrangement  has  two  advan- 
tages over  the  ordinary  pendulum  myogniph  :  the  pendulum 
has  no  backward  swing,  and  the  tracing  made  by  the  writing 
point  is  a  straight  Line  and  not  a  curve. 
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The  instrament.  was  made  by  fastening  a  wooden  bar  npon 
the  top  of  a  "students'  dmm '*  of  the  Cambridge  Scientific 
Instmment  Company's  pattern,  and  screwing  down  the  whole 
on  a  slightly  inclined  surface.    This  bar,  lettered  A  Bin  the  cut, 
haa  a  total   length   of   1.22  m.,  a  width  of  6.4    cm.,  and  a 
thickness  of  1.2  cm.     The  bar  is  pierced  with  a  hole  32  cm. 
from  the  upper  end,  which  fits  snugly  about  the  l>ase  of  the 
knob  on  the  top  of  the  drum,  and   is  faced  with  bras?  at 
this  point  to  prevent  its  wearing  loose.     The  bar  is  held  in 
place  by  a  thumb-screw  (lettered  J5),  that  passes  through  into 
one  of  the  spokes  of  the  drum,  and  allows  the  removal  of  the 
bar  when  the  drum  is  to  be  smoked.     A  small  bob  made  of 
two  brass  plates  and  weighing  170  grms.  is  fastened  7.6  cm. 
from  the  end  of  the  rod.     The  drum  itself  is  13.3  cm.   high 
and  16.1  in  diameter,  and  turns  smoothly  and  easily  al)ont  a 
central  spindle,  a  portion  of  which  is  visible  below  it.     The 
inclined  base  on  which  it  stands  is  40.7  cm.  long  by  38  cm. 
wide,  and  makes  an  angle  of  14°  with  the  horizontal  base  be- 
low.    In  the  latter  are  set  three  leveling  screws,  two   at  the 
back,  one  in  front,  for  adjusting  it  to  the  horizontal ;   two  of 
these,  lettered  If  and  G,  are  shown  in  the  cut. 

To  secure  uniformity  in  the  swings,  the  pendulum  always 
starts  from  the  same  point,  V,  e.,  from  the  catch,  lettered  C  in 
the  cut.  When  the  pendulum  is  ready  to  fall  thei)eg  D  rests 
against  the  catob  and  the  pendulum  rod  extends  upward  and 
to  the  left.  When  the  pendulum  is  released,  it  falls  to  the 
left,  passes  its  central  point  and  rises  again  on  the  right  to  a 
position  where  it  is  easily  caught  with  the  right  hand  and 
carried  on  again  till  the  peg  once  more  rests  against  the 
catch,  and  everything  is  ready  for  another  fall. 

The  time  to  be  measured  is  inscribed  on  the  smoked  paper 
surface  of  the  drum  by  a  writing  magnet.  A  i*ack  and 
pinion  may  be  used  for  raising  or  lowering  this,  as  shown  in 
the  cut,  or  it  may  be  made  to  lit  tight  enough  on  the  post 
to  stay  where  it  is  put,  as  in  the  instrument  in  this  laboratory.  ^ 


'A  few  tests  were  made  at  the 
This  was  nothing  more  than  a 
wooden  cylinder,  about  three 
inches  in  diameter^  uith  a  steel 
rod  running  through  it.  with  a 
point  at  the  bottom  ana  a  col- 
lar and  nut  at  the  top  for  at- 
taching the  pendulom  '  bar, 
sometliing  as  shown  in  the  cut 
in  the  margin.  The  point  of 
the  rod  rested  in  a  little  hollow 
in  a  bit  of  brass  at  A^  and  was 
supported  by  a  Y  of  brass  at  B, 
degree  of  acuracy. 


start  with  a  still  simpler  apparatus. 
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In  order  that  such  an  instniment  should  give  accurate 
reealts,  two  things  must  be  regarded  :  the  successive  swings 
of  the  pendulum  must  be  made  in  e/|ual  times,  and  the  inertia 
of  the  writing  magnet  must  be  known  or  compensated.  In  a 
recent  test  of  twenty-four  Rueceasive  swings  of  the  x>endulum, 
made  just  after  oiling  the  spindle,  there  was  a  gradual  change 
in  the  time  required  for  the  pendulum  to  traverse  a  marked 
space,  corresponding  to  a  little  more  than  a  second  of  time  in 
the  middle  of  its  swing,  of  about  .002  sec.  Other  tests,  how- 
ever, gave  less  favorable  results.  In  190  swings,  taken  ten 
days  later  without  re-oiling,  each  tenth  swing  being  timed, 
the  extreme  difference  reached  .009  sec;  but  in  a  third  set  of 
13  consecutive  swings,  taken  on  another  occa-sion  after  re-oil- 
ing, it  fell  again  to  .003  sec.  The  difference  from  set  to  set, 
due  perhaps  to  differences  in  leveling  or  lubrication,  was 
greater  than  these,  amounting  to  .018  sec.  between  the  fastest 
swing  measured  and  the  slowest.  An  error  from  this  cause 
might  perhaps  reach  one  part  in  fifty  between  single  selected 
swings,  but  with  care  could  probably  be  kept  much  smaller, 
and  in  an  average  at  all  events  would  certainly  be  so.  This 
error  is  also  distributed  over  a  considerable  portion  of  tlie 
swing,  and  is  smaller  absolutely  when  shorter  intervals  are 
measured. 

The  error  of  the  magnet  could  be  measured  upon  the  drum 
itself  by  arranging  for  the  making  and  breaking  of  an  electric 
circuit  at  a  fixed  point  by  the  motion  of  the  drum,  but  it 
is  simpler  to  exclude  the  error  by  using  the  same  movement 
of  the  armature  of  a  single  magnet  to  indicate  both  the  begin- 
ning and  end  of  the  time  to  t>e  measured,  as  indicated  in  the 
cut  below.     This  is  iu?complished  without  difficulty  by  put- 


ting the  beginning  and  ending  keys  in  parallel  circuit  and  let- 
ting the  closure  of  the  first  be  shorter  than  the  time  to  be 
measured.  In  case  the  presence  of  a  constant  error  is  unim- 
portant, as,  for  example,  in  reaction*  times,  where  relative 
results  are  aimet^l  at,  the  use  of  the  magnet  may  still  further 
be  simplified  by  making  the  closure  of  the  circuit  correspond 
to  the  beginning  of  the  time  to  be  measured  and  its  opening 
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with  the  end.  The  error  introduced  is  the  difference  between 
the  inertia  of  the  magnet  at  the  make  and  its  inertia  at  the 
break.  If  a  Deprez  signal  is  used  as  a  time- marker,  this 
difierence  should  not  exceed  .003  sec.  and  with  carefol  adjost- 
ment  would  be  practically  zero. 

A  defect  of  such  an  instrument  is  that  it  does  not  move 
evenly  throughout  a  swinK,  but  first  slowly,  then  rapidly,  and 
at  last  slowly  again,  so  that  a  given  distance  on  the  surface  of 
the  drum  does  not  everywhere  mean  the  same  amount  of  time. 
The  simplest  way  to  obviate  this  is  to  accompany  the  tinie 
tracing  with  a  parallel  tuning-fork  tracing,  but  this  reqaires 
a  laborious  counting  of  the  waves  in  the  latter.  An  easier 
way,  when  the  successive  swings  are  tolerably  uniform,  as  in 
this  instrument,  is  to  take  one  tuning-fork  tracing,  make  it 
X>ermanenC,  and  stick  it,  taking  care  not  to  stretch  the  paper, 
on  the  edge  of  ruler.  When  this  has  once  been  counted  and 
marked  off,  it  can  be  applied  to  any  time  tracing  and  the 
amount  read  off,  at  once.  A  still  more  expeditious  way  (used 
already  by  Dr.  Bowditch  upon  pendulums)  is  to  have  the 
scale  printed  directly  on  the  paper  with  which  the  drum  is 
covered.  If  the  drum  is  lightly  smoked  the  lines  of  the  scale 
can  be  seen  through  the  blackening  and  the  time  tracing  read 
at  once  in  units  of  the  scale,  and  by  estimate  to  a  tenth  of  one 
of  them.  ^  In  the  cut  above  a  portion  of  such  a  scale  is  shown; 
the  finest  divisions  give  hundredths  of  a  second  directly,  and 
thousandths  by  estimate.  An  intelligent  engraver  can  cut  a 
block  for  printing  a  scale  of  this  kind  from  a  tuning-fork  trac- 
ing taken  with  a  Deprez  signal  or  other  time- marker ;  but  he 
should  be  cautioned  with  regard  to  accuracy,  and  especially 
to  get  the  scale  lines  exactly  parallel,  otherwise  another  er- 
ror is  introduced.  An  error  is  also  apt  to  creep  in  in  the 
estimate  of  tenths,  but  should  not  amount  to  more  than  one- 
tenth,  so  that  the  total  error  of  any  single  measurement, 
provided  the  scale  is  exact,  ought  not  to  exceed  three  or 
four  tlionsandths  of  a  second  for  short  times,  and  one  part  in 
fifty  for  times  of  a  second  or  over,  a  degree  of  aooaracy 
that  is  Bufficieut  for  all  practice  work  in  psychological  time 
measurements  and  for  many  kinds  of  research. 

This  kind  of  a  chronograph  lends  itself  easily  to  measure- 
ments of  any  time  intervals  less  than  about  two  and  a  half 
seconds ;  the  time  of  a  whole  swing  is  nearly  four  seconds, 
but  the  scale  is  so  crowded  at  the  ends  that  they  are  practi- 
cally useless.     Anywhere  in  the  middle  second  of  the  swing 


When  the  record  hoa  been  read  the  paper  need  not  be  removed 

d  resmoked,  and  this  may  be 


from  the  drum,  but  may  be  wiped  off  ani 
repeated  a  number  of  times. 
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the  scale  is  open  enough  to  admit  of  estimating  tenths  of  a 
division.  All  the  ordinary  reaction-  and  association-time 
experiments  fall  below  this  limit,  and  the  instrument  is  asefal 
for  that  sort  of  experiment  because  it  is  nearly  noiseless. 

The  chronograph  can  reatiily  be  adapted  for  other  time 
experiments.  If  two  break  circuit  keys  are  arranged  so  that 
they  may  be  opened  by  the  turning  of  the  drum,  Exuer's  inter- 
esting experiments  on  nearly  simnltaueoas  sensations  in  dif- 
ferent senses  can  be  repeated,  and  the  drum  itself  can  be  used 
to  measure  the  time  between  the  stimuli,  while  at  a  few 
minutes'  notice  these  fittings  and  those  for  the  chronograph 
can  be  removed  and  the  dnim  restored  to  its  original  purposes. 

If  the  laboratory  already  has  a  drum,  writing  magnet  and 
electrical  tuning-fork,  as  most  with  full  equipment  have,  the 
expense  of  setting  up  the  chronograph  (aside  from  the  block 
for  printing  scales,  which  should  cost  from  10  to  15  dollars) 
is  not  great ;  if  these  have  to  be  bought  new  the  instru- 
ment will  cost  between  40  and  50  dollars. 
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{Fourth  Piaper.) 


v.— VISION.  {Omtinued.) 
Seeing  op  Light  and  Color. 

The  aim  of  the  following  experiments  \a  not  to  adjndicate  oon- 
flictiag  color  theories,  but  rather  to  present  the  most  important  ex- 
perimental factd  that  all  color  theories  must  regard.'  Authoritative 
acconnts  of  the  theories  may  be  found  as  follows:  Young-Helm- 
holtK  theory' ;  Helmholtz,  Handbuch  der  physiologischen  Optik,'  2te 
Aufl.,  pp.  344-350,  rji  290-294.  320-321,  367;  F.  380-387,  424-425,  484. 
Also  Popular  Scientific  Lectures,  Ist  Series,  New  York.  1885,  pp. 
249-256.  Hering's  theory;  Hering.  Zur  Lehre  vom  Liohtsinne,  pp. 
70-141,  (two  communications  to  tne  Vienna  Academy,  April  23  and 
May  15,  1874);  Ueber  Newton's  Qesetz  der  Farbenmischung.  pp.  78- 
79,  a  very  brief  account  of  his  own  in  connection  with  a  general  ac- 
count of  theories.  These  are  the  most  prominent  theories,  and 
something  on  them,  especially  on  the  first,  will  be  found  in  the 
physiologies  and  in  some  works  on  the  use  of  color  in  the  arts. 
Other  theories  more  or  less  different  from  these  will  be  found  as 
follows:  V.  Kries:  Die  Gesichtsemptlndungen  und  ihre  Analyse, 
Du  Bois-Reymond's  Archiv,  1882,  Supplement-Band,  vi,  1-178. 
Wundt:  Physiol.  Psychol.,  2te  Aufl.,  pp.  453-466;  3te  Aufl..  491-496. 
Also  Philos.  Studien,  IV,  1888,  366-389.  Donders:  Ueber  Farben- 
eysteme,  Archiv  ftir  Ophthalmologie,  XXVII,  1881,  H.  1.  Nooh  ein- 
mal  die  Farbensystem.  ibid.,  XXX,  1884.  1.  0<jller:  Die  Analyse 
der  Lichtwellen'durch  das  Auge.  Du  Bols-Reymond's  Archiv,  1888. 
Christine  Ladd  Franklin,  Eine  neue Theorie der  Lichtempflndnngen. 
Zeit.  fUr  Psychol.,  TV,  1892,  212. 

On  color  vision  in  general  may  be  mentioned,  besides  these  works 
of  Helmholtz,  Hering  and  Wundt:  Fick:  QualiUit  der  Lichtemp- 
flndnngen,  Hermann's  Handbuch  der  Physiologic,  III,  Th.  i,  pp. 
160-232.      Alaxwell :     On     the     Theory     of     Compound     Oolours 

iFor  oondM  BUt«>ineou  of  these  facCii,  «m  Wimdl,  Phjrsloloictochv  PHycboloffie.  1. 
487  (cited  by  Ladd,  Pbys.  Piycb.,  838),  atao  p.  Ml,  and  Christine  Ladd  FraokUn,  Zeli. 
farPsycb.,  IV,  1802, 1112. 

^Tbo  Kcosd  ediUOD  of  HelmbolU's  Kreat  work  Is  aa  7ec  Incomplete.  The  latett 
complete  edition  is  the  FY^ucli  trauaJatlrtn,  OpUque  plijiloloicfque,  ParliL  1MT.  To 
facUltaie  reference  when  pAKesnre  cited,  the  nombers  are  giyen  preceded  bj  G*  for 
the  seoond  Qermao  edition,  ami  by  G  t  for  ttie  flret  German  editloo,  and  by  F.  for  the 
Freocb  irannlatJofi.  Occa^loiial  errora  In  the  paieeaforOi  may  have  crept  la,  for  that 
edition  was  not  at  hand  and  Uie  p&tc^s  fur  It  tiare  been  taken  from  the  double  paglnx  in 
G'  and  F.  The  error  can  hardly  amount,  however,  to  more  than  a  page  one  way  or  the 
other. 
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and  the  Relation  of  the  Colours  of  the  Spectrum,  Phil. 
Trans.  1860;  and  On  Colour  Vision,  Proc.  Royal  luBtitu- 
tion  of  Great  Britain,  VI;  reprinted  In  Maxwell^s  Scientific 
Papers.  I,  410-440;  11,  287-280.  Rood:  Students'  Text-book  of  Color, 
New  York,  1881.  Aubert:  Phveiolope  der  Netzhaut,  Breslau, 
1666;  alsoOrundzuge  der  phyBiologiscHen  Optik,  Leipzig,  1876,  pp. 
479-572.  This  work  forms  part  of  the  second  volume  of  Graefe  and 
Saemiflch's  Handbuch  der  gesammten  Augenheilkande.  Ohar- 
pentier:  La  Lumiere  et  lee  Goulenrs^  Pans,  1888.  Von  Bezold: 
The  Theory  of  Color  in  its  Relation  to  Art  and  Art  Industry,  Bos- 
ton, 1876.  'Benson:  Manual  of  the  Science  of  Colour,  London,  1871, 
pp.  xii^  68.  Chevreul:  The  Principles  of  Harmony  and  Contrast  of 
Colors,  London,  1859.  Le  Conte:  Sight,  New  York,  1881.  Ladd: 
Elements  of  Physiological  Psychology,  New  York,  1887.  Beaa- 
nis:  Nouveanx  I^U'rments  de  Physiologie  Uumalne,  Paris,  1888;  and 
other  standard  physiologies. 

ApparaiuB,  In  addition  to  the  blue  and  red  glass,  the  colored 
papers  and  the  black  and  white  cardboard  used  in  the  previous  sec- 
tion, there  A^ill  be  required  for  this,  pieces  of  yellow,  green  and 
violet  glass,  or  of  colored  gelatine  ( see  below),  a  small  pane  of  clear 
glass,  a  mirror,  a  sheet  of  white  tissue  paper  or  other  semi- 
transparent  paper,  and  pieces  of  gray  paper  or  cardboard  of  diCfer- 
ent  intensities.  Gray  papers  can  oe  made  by  painting  white  paper 
over  with  India  ink;  or  a  tolerable  substitute  may  be  made  by 
overlaying  black  paper  or  cardboard  with  one  or  more  thicknesses 
of  tissue  paper. 

For  some  of  the  contrast  experiments  (Ex.  141  ff.)  the  gummed 
parquetry  rings  and  the  lentil  dot«  used  by  the  kindergarteners  are 
extremely  convenient,  and  are  not  expensive.  The  rings  are  1,  1  1-2 
and  2  in.  in  diameter  and  1-8  in.  broao  and  are  to  be  had  in  a  con- 
siderable variety  of  colors;  the  dots  are  1-4  in.  in  diameter,  and  in 
six  colors.  See  catalogue  of  the  Milton  Bradley  Co.,  Springfield, 
Mass.,  pp.  49  and  71. 

The  standard  of  color  when  exactness  is  important  is,  of  coarse, 
the  spectrum;  and  experiments  with  pure  (i.e.,  monochromatic) 
spectral  culors  are  the  final  appeal.  The  apparatus  required  fur  a 
complete  study  of  color  sensations  with  spectral  colors,  especially 
when  quantitative  results  are  aimed  at,  is  extremely  refined  and 
correspondingly  expensive.  The  spectrophotometer  pictured  on 
p.  366  of  Helmhbltzs  Physiologische  Optik,  2te  Aufl.,  is  quoted  by  the 
makers,  Franz  Schmidt  und  Haenach,  Stallschreiber-Strasse  4, 
Berlin,  S.,  at  mk.  750.  Other  apparatus  of  similar  purpose  ranges 
from  mk.  375  to  mk.  3600.  The  spectrophotometer  of  the  Cambridge 
Scientific  Instrument  Co.  costs  £15.  Simple  qualitative  experiments 
like  those  of  this  section  can,  however,  bo  made  without  very 
expensive  apparatus,  and  for  the  most  part  without  spectral  colors. 
Wnerc spectral  colors  are  employed  a  fiimple  prism  (costing  from 
16  cents  upward.),  or  at  most  an  ordinarv  spectroscope,  such  aa  is 
found  in  every  chemical  and  phyHical  laboratory,  will  serve  amply. 
A  pocket  spectroscope  even,  cosling  from  85  or  $6  upward,  will  show 
a  good  deal,  and  Is  useful  in  determining  approximately  the  com- 
poflition  of  light  transmitted  by  colored  glass.  If  nothing  more  Is 
done,  it  is  denirable  that  the  experimenters  familiarize  themselves 
with  the  appearance  of  the  spectral  colors  and  the  chief  Praan- 
hofer  lines  as  landmarks  in  the  spectrum.  By  combinations  of 
thin  sheets  of  colored  gelatine,  light  that  is  practically  monochro- 
matic can  be  secured;  see  a  paper  by  Kirschmann,  Ueber  die  Her- 
steUung  monochromatischen  Lichtes,  Wundt*8  Philos.Studien,  VI, 
1891,  pp.  543-661.    Such  sbeetii  are  used  before  calcium  lighta  in  the 
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theatre  for  the  projection  of  colored  lights  upon  the  stage,  and  may 
be  had  of  dealers  in  Btereopticons.  A.  T.  Thompson  A  Go.,  13  Tre- 
mont  Row,  Boston,  eell  ren^  yellow,  green,  blue,  violet  and  purple 
in  sheets,  20  1-2x16  3-4  inches,  at  25  cents  a  sheet.  For  many  pur- 
poses these  sheets  are  as  good  or  better  than  colored  gla«8. 

For  the  study  of  the  phenomena  of  color-mixing  with  artificial 
colors,  the  most  satisfactory  instrnment  is  the  color  top  or  rotation 
color-mixer  in  some  one  or  other  of  ita  numerous  forms.  One  of 
these  was  mentioned  in  the  introduction  to  the  previous  section  on 
the  Mechanism  of  the  Eye  and  Vision  in  General,  namely,  a  little 
electric  motor.  All  the  experiments  of  this  section  that  require  a 
color-mixer  can  be  made  with  such  a  one.  Many  if  not  all  of  them 
coald  be  made  with  the  color  tops  sold  as  toys,  or  ^nth  the  very  sim- 
ple one  suggested  by  Dr.  Bowditch  in  his  Hints  on  Teaching  Phvatol* 
ogy*  ^o  wit,  a  button-mold  fitted  with  a  peg  and  spun  witlh  the 
fingers.  One  made  of  a  button-mold  an  inch  and  three  quarters  in 
diameter  and  carrying  disks  two  and  a  half  inches  in  diameter,  shows 
the  contrast  effects  of  Ex.  142d  as  elegantly  as  could  be  desired.  The 
disks  are  held  in  place  by  a  piece  of  rubber  tubing  of  very  small  bore 
fitting  snugly  upon  the  stem  and  twisted  down  upon  the  disk  like  a 
nut.  Larger  apparatus  specially  designed  for  color-mixing  may  be 
had  of  all  physical  instrument  dealers.  Among  the  rest  may  be 
mentioned  the  Farbeiikreiael  made  by  R.  Rothe,  Mechaniker  des 
physiologischen  Institutsder  k.  k.  Universitat,  Frag  (Wenzelsbad), 
at  mk.  30.  A  fine  instrument  by  the  same  maker  for  rotating  a 
horizontal  disk  either  by  foot  or  hand,  with  additional  parts  for 
studying  the  color-blindness  of  the  peripheral  parts  of  the  eye,  oosta 
mk.  160.  The  color-mixer  of  the  Milton  Bradley  Uo.,  Springfield, 
Mass.,  costs  $10,  including  disks,  etc.:  the  color-mixers  of  the  Cam- 
bridge Scientific  Instrument  Co.,  St.  Tibb*8  Row,  Cambridge,  Eng- 
land, cost  £6-10  and  £10.  R.  Jung,  Heidelberg,  has  rotation 
apparatus,  Including  one  that  moves  oy  clock-work  at  mk.  &0-6( 
with  disks.  The  important  thing  in  such  a  piece  of  apparatus  is  that 
it  should  rotate  rapidly  enough  to  give  a  smooth  and  steady  mix- 
ture of  two  colors  when  these  occur  but  once  each  upon  the  disk. 
e.  g.j  to  give  an  even  ^ay  with  a  disk  that  has  a  solid  180"  of  black 
and  a  solid  180^  of  white.'  When  this  is  the  case  the  two  disks  may 
be  slipped  together,  as  in  the  out,  and  any  required  proportion  of  the 

colors  easily  arranged.  If  the 
rotation  is  not  sufficiently  rapid 
t)ie  sectors  must  be  made  small- 
er and  more  numerous, e.  a.,  foor 
sectors  of  black  of  46*^  each  sepa- 
rated by  four  sectors  of  white  of 
the  same  size.  This  is  not  diffi- 
cult when  the  proportions  of 
color  are  to  remain  constant, 
but  where  adjustments  are  to  be 
made  the  multiplicity  of  sectors 
is  a  disadvantage.  'Rothe  and 
the  Milton  Bradley  Co.  supply  colored  paper  disks  in  consid- 
erable variety  evenly  cut,  and  this  is  an  important  point,  for 
if  the  cutting  is  inexacL  one  disks  will  ai>pear  with  bothersome 
fringes  of  color  when  in  rotation.  The  centre  hole  in  Rothe*s  disks 
is  of  course  cut  to  fit  the  Rothe  color  mixers.  His  disks  may  be  had 
in  two  sizes,  20  cm.  and  11  cm.  in  diameter,  at  prices  ranging  from 
60  to  106  kr.  per  doz.  for  the  large,  and  20  to  30  kr.  for  the  small, 
according  to  color.  Colored  papers  of  excellent  color  and  surface 
(shiny  papers  are  to  be  avoided)may  be  had  of  R.  Jung,  Heidelberg. 
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A  rotation  apparatus  that  wiU  serve  excellently  for  clasa  demon- 
Htrations  is  a  earpent«r^B  polishing  lathe,  which  is  to  be  obtained  at 
Bcme  hardware  Btorea  ana  sella  at  $4.50.  It  can  be  screwed  to  the 
table  and  worked  by  the  hand  or  foot.  Unfortunately  it  can  hardly 
be  made  to  rotate  rapidly  enoxigh  to  blend  180*^  of  white  with  180'^ 
of  black,  but  for  fixed  disks  with  more  numerous  sectors  it  worka 
excellently:  and  thuu^h  made  for  so  remote  a  purpose  can  be  used 
without  change  and  will  carry  disks  up  to  a  foot  in  diameter.  With 
a  very  little  alteration  it  would  carry  them  twice  as  large.  Perhaps 
a  maximum  of  simplicity  is  reached  in  the  use  of  a  boys'  '* buzzer*' 
as  a  GOlor-mixer,  which  the  writer  has  heard  recommended,  but 
never  tried.  Special  disks  for  use  in  certain  experiments  are 
shown  in  cuts  accompanying  them. 

In  addition  to  the  color-mixer  and  disks,  a  stereoscope  and  stere- 
oscopic dia^ams  (see  cuts  accompanyinc;  the  experiments)  and  a 
double  refracting  prism  will  be  needed.  Any  stereoscope  will 
answer,  but  the  Jiood  and  the  central  partition  should  be  removed. 
The  double  refracting  prism  may  be  purchased  at  no  very  great 
escpense  from  dealers  in  physical  instruments. 

In  Ex.  1426  and  1486,  a  sniall  wooden  frame  made  by  fixing  two 
pieces  of  board  6x6  in.  together  at  right  angles,  is  needed  ( see  diagram 
accompanj'ing  Ex.  142&).  Theconvenience  of  the  instrument  is  much 
increased  if  guide  strips  of  wood  or  metal  are  attached  to  the  verti- 
cal and  horizontal  pieces,  so  that  the  diagrams  to  be  used  upon  them 
will  be  held  in  place  and  yet  be  easily  interchangeable.  For 
exhibiting  a  very  deep  black  in  Ex.   I36a,  a  black  box   may  be 

f>repared  as  follows.  Make  a  light  tight  wooden  box  8x10x12 
nches  in  size;  cut  a  two-inch  hole  in  one  end  and  have 
the  whole  painted  a  dull  black,  both  within  and  without.  Before 
closing  it  flnallv,  divide  it  by  a  slanting  partition  running 
obli(]nely  upward  and  forward  from  the  back  edge  of  the  bottom  to 
a  point  on  the  top  about  four  inches  from  the  front.  The  front  side 
of  this  partition  should  be  covered  with  black  velvet.  In  compari- 
son with  the  black  that  is  seen  on  looking  through  the  hole  against 
this  slanting  velvet,  the  gray  character  of  the  black  paint,  of  ordi- 
nary black  cardboard,  and  even  of  black  velvet,  is  easily  recognized. 

The  easiest  test  for  color-blindness  is  made  with  colored  worsteds, 
which  may  be  had  of  any  dealer  in  oeulist«'  supplies.  An  approved 
selection  of  colors  in  sufficient  variety  is  sold  by  N.  D.  Whitney  & 
Co.,  129  Tremont  street,  Boston,  Mass.,  at  $2.60.  A  small  card  of 
wools  for  testing  color  vision  is  to  be  found  on  the  inside  cover  of 
Oalton's  Life  Uistory  Album,  London,  Macmillan  &  Co.,  1884. 

Apparatus  is  helpful  in  measuring  out  the  color  fields  in  Ex.  128, 
though  it  need  not  be  elaborate.  At  itA  simplest  two  things  are 
necessarv:  something  for  steadving  the  head,  and  a  broad  surface 

Serpendicular  to  the  line  of  sight  on  which  to  map  out  the  color 
eloB.  A  block  on  which  to  rest  the  chin  and  a  convenient  wall 
might  do.  If  something  a  little  more  permanent  is  desired,  the  head- 
rest shown  in  the  last  section  (American  Journal  of  PBychology^  IV, 
1891-92,  474)  can  be  clamped  to  the  front  edge  of  a  narrow  table* 
and  a  screen  of  light  boards  (or  better,  a  wooden  frame  covered 
with  black  or  gray  cloth)  fastened  about  a  foot  back  from  it.  This 
distance  most  not  be  great,  or  the  screen  will  need  to  be  of  excessive 
sise.  It  is  well  to  paste  a  vertical  and  horizontal  scale  upon  the 
screen  crossing  at  the  point  immediately  before  the  eye,  so  that  dis- 
tanoes  may  at  once  be  read  off.  Such  an  instrument  is  known  as  a 
oampimeter.  A  more  perfect  instmment  for  this  purpose  is  the  per- 
imeter.  Of  this  inatroment  there  are  many  forms;  that  of  Priestly 
Bmitb  is  perhaps  as  convenient  as  any  except  the  most  elaborate 
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ones.  In  this  instrument,  not  to  attempt  a  detailed  description,  the 
place  of  the  screen  is  supplied  by  a  curved  arm  that  can  be  tamed 
about  an  axis  at  the  point  on  which  the  eye  is  fixed,  and  in  turning 
would  describe  a  hemisphere  of  which  the  ere  is  the  centare  and  the 
fixation  point  the  pole.  The  arm  in  marked  for  ever>'  S®,  and  the 
limiUi  of  the  field  of  vision  on  any  meridian  can  at  once  l>e  read  off 
and  recorded.  The  record  is  made  by  a  needle  prick  in  a  diagram 
carried  by  the  instrument,  a  new  diagram  being  inserted  for  each 
eye  tested.  The  price  of  this  inatrument  from  R.  Jung,  Heidelberg, 
is  mk.  60,  from  New  York  dealers  $30. 

For  Ex.  145  and  151  an  apparatus  devised  by  Bering  and  described 
by  him  in  the  ZciUchrift  fur  P^ychologie,  I,  1890,  23-28,  is  extiremely 
convenient.  It  is  made  by  R.  Rothe  of  Prag  at  28  marks.  The 
apparatus  is  simple,  however,  and  any  carpenter  can  make  of  wood 
one  that  will  answer.  The  first  aim  of  this  instrument  is  to  secures 
binocular  mixture  of  blue  and  red.  For  that  purpose  blue  and  red 
glasses  before  the  eyes  may  be  used,  provided  tliat  a  good  deal  of 
white  can  also  be  mixed  in  with  the  color  of  the  glass.  Thia  is  done 
by  letting  the  glasses  stand  at  an  angle  before  the  eyes  and  reflect 
on  their  upper  surface  the  images  of  suitably  placed  white  screens. 
The  quantity  of  white  light  is  regulated  by  the  position  of  the 
screens  with  reference  to  the  source  of  illumination  and  by  the 
inclination  of  the  colored  glasses.  The  following  cut  shows  diagram- 
matically  what  the  arrangement  of  glasses  and  screens  is. 

In  the  cut  H'^.  and  \y^  are  the 
screens  just  spoken  of,  R  and  J?  I 
the  red  and  blue  glasses,  W  a  white  I 
surface  carrying  a  narrow  black  I 
strip  at  s,  and  k  is  the  point  upon  I 
which  the  eyes  are  fixed.  In  an  in-  [ 
strument  made  by  a  carpenter  fori 
the  laboratory  of  Clark  University.  I 
the  following  plan  was  followed;  iti 
is  here  reproduced  not  because  it  I 
la  the  best,  but  for  the  sake  of  I 
deflnitonees.  The  stuff  used  Id  the  I 
instrument  was  almost  all  seven-  [ 
eighths  of  an  inch  thick,  and  that ' 
thickness  may  be  imderstood  except  where  something  else  is 
fltated.  The  base  is  a  board  30  in.  long,  12  in.  wide.  In  the  middle 
of  this  is  placed  another  board  12  in.  long  and  10  in.  wide,  leaving  a 
margin  of  an  inch  on  each  side  and  of  nine  inches  at  the  ends.  T^is 
little  platform  bears  the  white  cardboard  corresponding  to  IF"  in  the 
diagram.  On  the  nearer  edge  of  this  platform  is  fastened  an  upright 
post  16  in.  high,  3  in.  wide.  At  its  upper  end  on  the  forward  aide 
this  post  carries  the  frames  that  hola  the  glasses  R  and  B.  The 
glasses  are  4  in.  square,  and  are  framed  on  three  sides  only,  the 
upi>er  edge  being  left  free  so  that  the  glasses  may  come  close  to  the 
eyes.  The  frames  are  small  pieces  of  board  6  in.  long,  5  in.  wide 
^nth  a  square  piece  (three  and  three-quarters  inches  on  the  side) 
taken  from  the  middle  of  their  npper  ends,  leaving  them  like  a  U 
with  very  sqixare  corners  and  a  heavy  bottom.  Over  these  sqnare 
holes  the  glasses  are  fastened.  The  frames  are  fastened  with  a  sin- 
gle screw  each  to  the  post,  the  screws  penetrating  the  frames  abont 
an  inch  and  a  half  from  the  free  edge  of  the  glass.  When 
in  position,  the  glasses  rise  abont  three-quarters  of  an  inch  above 
the  top  of  the  post,  and  stand  like  the  sides  of  a  roof.  They  do  not 
quite  meet,  however,  but  leave  a  space  for  the  observer's  nose 
between  them  when  the  apparatus  is  in  use.    The  screws  that  bold 
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the  frames  should  be  tight  enough  to  hold  the  frames  iu  position, 
but  not  BO  tight  as  to  prevent  their  turning  in  adjustment.  On  the 
front  of  the  post  and  about  six  inches  upward  from  its  foot  is  a  wire 
about  three  and  a  half  inches  long,  extending  forward  from  the  sur- 
face of  the  post  and  perpendicular  to  it.  At  its  end  is  a  little  but- 
ton of  cork,  the  fixation  point  k  in  the  diagram.  The  aide  screens 
of  the  instrument  are  exactly  alike  and  the  description  of  one  will 
do  for  both.  Each  screen  is  a  piece  of  half-inch  board  9  in.  wide  and 
13]  in.  long.  This  board  turns  midway  from  top  to  bottom  on  a  hori- 
zontal axis  and  in  a  light  frame  just  large  enough  to  enclose  it.  The 
frame  itself  is  fastened  to  a  broad  piece  of  board  which  forms  its 
base  and  rests  in  turn  on  the  base  board  of  the  instrument.  A  peg 
in  the  middle  of  the  first  of  these,  fitting  into  a  hole  in  the  last, 
allows  the  rotation  of  the  frame  and  screen  about  a  vertical  axis.  The 
screen  is  thus  made  adjustable  in  any  direction.  Its  face  is  covered 
with  white  cardboard.  The  only  remaining  part  of  the  instrument 
is  the  strip  of  black  ^)aper,  a  quarter  of  au  iucli  wide,  represented  by 
8  in  the  dia^am,  which  is  pasted  on  W  perpendicular  to  the  post. 
It  Is  highly  important  that  W  be  without  speck  or  spot,  and  that  the 
colored  glasses  be  as  free  from  flaws  as  possible.  The  instrument  as 
described  is  intended  for  binocular  contrast.  For  binocular  color- 
mijdng,  other  pieces  of  glass  besides  red  and  blue  are  needed  for 
other  combinations  and  the  black  atrip  is  not  required. 

Another  simple  demonstrational  instrument  of  Hering's  contriv- 
ing is  for  the  study  of  changes  of  Imghtness  in  colors  and  can  also 
be  adapted  for  contrast.  Its  principle  is  the  same  as  that  used  in 
the  side  screens  in  the  last  instrument^  namely,  change  of  position 
with  reference  to  the  source  of  illumination.  A  white  card,  pro- 
vided that  its  surface  is  not  shiny,  receives  a  maximum  of  light  and 
looks  brightest  when  it  stands  perjjendicular  to  the  light.  Aa  it  is 
turned  and  the  light  falls  obliquely  upon  it,  it  receives  less  and  less 
and  looks  darker  and  darker.  If  it  is  ahiny,  as  most  paper  and  card- 
board are,  this  change  in  not  uniform,  but  thisdocH  not  much  inter- 
fere in  this  instance.  The  paper  used  should,  however,  be  dull  fin- 
ished. The  instrument  at  its  simplest  Is  a  tall  box  open  in  front  and 
with  a  hole  in  the  top  to  look  through.  It  is  palnt-ed  black  inside 
and  contains  a  screen  that  can  be  turned  about  a  horizontal  axis, 
and  thus  receive  light  perpendicularly  or  obliquely  as  desired.  It  is, 
however,  convenient  to  have  a  framo  instead  of  a  permanent  screen 
80  thaX  a  number  of  cards  of  different  color  or  brightnoHs  can  be 
interchanged,  and  to  have  the  box  double  so  that  two  frames  can  be 
used  side  by  side  and  comparative  teste  can  bo  made.  When  con- 
trast is  to  be  introduced,  a  second  pair  of  frames  above  the  first  and 
high  enough  so  as  not  to  shade  them  are  introduced.  The  cards  that 
are  used  in  these  upper  frames  must  each  be  pierced  with  a  hole, 
say  2x4  cm.,  near  tne  middle,  in  such  a  position  that  when  the  eye 
looks  through  them  from  the  top  of  the  box,  nothing  but  the  card 
in  the  frame  below  can  be  seen.  The  hole  must  be  carefully  and 
cleanly  cut,  and  the  edge,  if  it  shows  white,  must  be  colored  like  the 
aorface  of  the  card.  When  such  a  hole  is  looked  at  with  a  single  eye, 
It  is  easy  to  conceive  the  part  of  the  lower  card  seen,  not  to  be  really 
below,  but  a  part  of  the  upper  card  itself.  This  illusion  might  be 
strengtheneu  by  the  use  of  a  feebly  convex  lens  to  exclude  exact 
accommodation.  Changes  of  the  inclination  of  the  upper  frame 
(provided  there  is  no  reflection  from  its  under  surfaces)  can  produce 
no  real  change  in  the  illumination  of  the  lower  one,  but  veiy  strik- 
ing changes  seem  to  follow  such  changes  of  the  upper  one.  This 
instrument    in    finished     form,    though    without    tne  < 
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frames  for  contrast,  can   be    had   like  Bering's  otber  apparatiu 
of  his  mechanic,  R.  Kothe,  Prag. 

Many  of  the  color  experiments  to  follow  can  be  demonstrated 
before  a  considerable  nudience  by  the  use  of  a  projection  IjLotem, 
and  some  makers  of  lanterns  have  diagrams  for  contrast  colors,  etc. 
Their  preparntion,  however,  can  offer  little  diflBcolty  to  those 
familiar  with  the  use  of  the  lantern  and  with  the  ordinary  forms  of 
the  experimentfi. 

A  given  color  sensation  may  be  changed  in  three  ways:  in  coUsr* 
foite,  in  int^ufUyy  and  in  safvration.  or  to  use  Maxwell's  terms^  in 
Aue,  nhade  and  lint.  Changes  in  cuM>r-to?i«  are  soch  as  are  experi- 
enced when  the  eye  mns  through  the  successive  colors  of  the 
spectrum.  Changes  in  intensity  are  changes  in  the  brightness  of  the 
color.  Changes  m  Baiuraiicni  are  such  as  are  produced  by  the  addi- 
tion of  white;  when  much  white  light  is  added,  the  color  is  a  little 
saturated.  Changeu  in  intensity  and  saturation  If  excessive  involre 
some  change  of  coior-tone  also.  The  number  of  primary  colors  la 
various  in  various  theories;  red,  green  and  violet  (^or  blue  i  are 
selected  by  the  supporters  of  the  Young- Helmholtz  theorv.  red, 
green,  yellow  and  blue  by  Hering,  Mach  and  others,  while  W^uudt  is 
uidisposed  to  make  any  particular  ones  more  original  for  sensation 
than  the  rest. 


127.  Color-blindness.  Holm^en's  method.  Spread  the  worsteds 
on  a  white  cloth  in  good  daybght.  Pick  out  a  light  green  (i.  e.,  a 
little  saturated  green)  that  leans  neither  toward  the  blue  nor  the 
yellow;  lay  it  by  itself  and  require  the  person  to  be  tested  to  pick 
out  and  lav  beside  it  all  other  skeins  that  are  colored  like  it,  not 
confining  nimself,  however,  to  exact  matches,  but  taking  somewhat 
darker  and  lighter  shades  also,  so  long  as  the  difiterence  is  oulr  in 
brightness  and  not  in  color-tone.  Do  not  tell  him  to  pick  out  ^'^the 
greens'*  nor  require  him  to  us©  or  understand  color  words  In  any 
way;  simply  reauire  the  sorting.  If  he  makes  errors,  putting  grays, 
light  browns,  salmons  or  straws'  with  the  green,  he  is  color-blind; 
if  he  hesitates  over  the  erroneous  colors  and  has  considerable  diffi- 
culty, his  color-vision  is  probably  defective,  but  in  a  less  degree.  If 
the  eiperimentee  makes  errors,  try  him  further  to  discover  whether 
he  is  red-blind  or  green-blind  oy  asking  him  to  select  the  colors, 
including  darker  and  lighter  shades,  that  resemble  a  purple  rnear 
magenta)  skein.  If  he  is  red -blind,  he  will  err  by  selecting  blaea 
or  violets,  or  both;  if  he  is  green-blind,  he  will  select  green  or  gray, 
or  both,  or  if  he  chooses  any  blues  and  violets,  they  will  be  the 
brightest  shades.  If  he  makes  do  errors  in  this  case  after  having 
made  them  in  the  previous  case,  his  color-blindness  Is  incomplete. 
Violet  blindness  is  rare.  Complete  certainty  in  the  use  of  even  such 
a  simple  method  as  this  is  not  to  be  expected  without  a  full  study  of 
the  method  and  experience  in  its  application. 

Oo  eolor-bUodD«M  aod  iiu*thoflg  of  tMtlnic  for  Itcf.  HelmbolU:  Oi>.cU.  Q9  IftT  STl, 
04^43;  a  1  3M.aoo,S4T.S48;F.  SM-400,  Jeffrtei:  Color  bUndncM,  iu  dw^einuKl  lt«d»- 
c«etloo,  Bostoo,  IftTV  (thla  w<n-k  cootAiiM  &  aeTent«wo.pA|c»  blblioirrmphjr  on  oolorblUid* 
nci^xaod  kitidivd  Uirpic«);  alaoaa  &rtlrl<*  on  C<>lor-blliianeM  In  the  R^fcirence  HAsdbook 
of  the  MMIcal  BcieooM,  N«w  York,  1S46,  II,  241.  fUTlffigh  »nd  ot>wr«;  R«DOrt  ot  Cba 
Rojal  Soclf'tj'ii  OommlttM  on  Colour  ViAlon.  Proc.  Roritl  Soc.,  U.  No.  Ml,  Jalj  19.  IIM. 
Bering:  Zur  DUgnoAlik  d««  FvtieBbUndhett.  Arcfatv  fOr  OpbUuitmokMbe.  ZXZVI.  IMO. 
B«€»U  2IT-33S:  also  tHe  UntersuchuDC  einaeltlKer  StOnincea  dea  VkmnriBBn  mlMelt 
btnocolarar  Farbmclelchiuiicen.    Af^  f.  UfkhthftL.  XXXTt  IMO,  H.  t,  1-tt.    Bn  also  « 


*  II  la  dURcuIt  to  rfre  the  ttnts  accumtelj  to  words.    The  eswrliiMatcr  ibod 
Um  eokxTd  charts  ^tcdb  In  tfae  toooka  of  Jeffrtea  meotiooed  (d  the  tafbUogrmphy, 
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Mper  by  HeM  tn  the  same  plAoe.  pp.  14-34.  Elrachmann:  B^ltrftsezur  Keontntn  d«r 
Fu-benbUndbelt.  Wundt'i  PhUos.  BtudieD,  VII].  1902,  Hefti*  3  u.  3.  HelmholU.  Herfng, 
Klnohmaan  and  others  gire  exact  methoda  for  dt^termiolDK  th«  particular  colon 
that  are  Ucklofr.  Oo  dlffereDOea  In  the  apparent  extent  of  Ui«»  apectnun  In  dUfereat 
oteerrera,  (ie«  Morfan:    Animal  Ufe  and  Intelllgvnce.  pp.  380  388. 

128,  Visionwiththe  peripheral  portions  of  the  retina,  a.  Campim- 
etrv.  Color-blindness  is  normal  on  the  peripheral  portion  of  the 
retina.  At  the  very  centre  the  pigment  of  the  yellow  spot  itoelf 
interferes  somewhat  with  the  correct  perception  of  mixed  colors 
containing  blue  (of.  Ex.  110).  In  a  zone  immediately  surroundinff 
this  all  colors  can  be  recoenLsed.  Outside  of  this  again  is  a  second 
zone  in  which  blue  and  yellow  alone  can  be  diatingiitshed,  and  at  the 
outermost  parts  not  even  these,  all  colors  appearing  black,  white  or 
gray.  The  zones  are  of  course  not  sharply  bounded,  but  blend  into 
one  another,  their  limits  depending  on  the  intensity  and  area  of  the 
colors  used.  a.  With  the  campimetrical  apparatus  at  hand,  And  at 
what  angles  from  the  centre  of  vision  on  the  vertical  and  horizontal 
meridians  of  the  eye  the  four  principal  colors,  red,  yellow,  green 
and  blue,  can  be  recognised;  try  also  for  white.  Keep  the  eye 
steadily  nxed  on  the  fixation  mark  of  the  instrument  and  have  an 
assistant  slide  the  color  (say  a  bit  of  colored  paper  5  mm.  square 
pasted  near  the  end  of  a  strip  of  black  cardboard  an  inch  ^ide) 
slowly  into  the  field  from  the  outside.  It  will  be  well  to  move  the  paper 
slowly  to  and  fro  at  right  angles  to  the  meridian  on  which  the  test  is 
made,  so  as  to  avoid  retinal  fatigue.  Take  a  record  of  the  point  at 
which  the  color  can  first  be  given  with  certainty.  Repeat  several 
times  and  average  the  results.  The  size  of  the  colored  spot  shown 
should  be  constant  for  the  different  colors,  and  the  background 
(preferably  black)  against  which  the  colors  are  seen  should  remain 
the  same  in  all  the  experiments.  6.  Repeat  the  tests  with  a  colored 
square  10  mm.  on  a  side,  and  notice  the  earlier  recognition  of  its 
color  as  it  approaches  from  the  periphery,  c.  Try  bringing  slowly 
Into  the  field  (best  from  the  nasal  siue)  bits  of  paper  of  various  color, 
Mped&lly  \iolet,  purple,  orange,  greenish  yellow  and  greenish  bluej 
or  better,  hold  the  bit  of  paper  somewhat  on  the  nasal  side  of  the 
field  and  turn  the  eye  slowly  toward  it,  beginning  at  a  considerable 
angle  from  it.  If  the  paper  is  held  before  a  background,  contain* 
ing  a  line  along  which  the  eye  can  approach  the  paper,  the  eye  will 
be  assisted  In  making  its  approach  gradual.  Observe  that  on  the 
outer  parts  of  the  retina  these  colors  first  get  their  yellow  or  blue 
constituents,  and  only  later  the  red  or  green,  and  appear  in  their 
true  color.  If  the  range  of  choice  is  Hufllciently  large,  It  may  be 
possible  to  find  a  red  (inclined  toward  red  purple  i,  a  green  (incuned 
toward  the  blue),  which,  like  pure  blue  and  yellow,  change  only  in 
saturation  and  not  ataU  in  color  tone  as  they  move  inward  toward 
the  centre  of  the  field.  These  four  colors  are  the  Urfarben  or  primary 
colors  of  Bering. 

Helmholtz:  Op.  cit..  OS  3TS^T4,  F.  399-4O0.  Hm«:  Ueber  den  Farbenatnn  bel  (sdirek- 
Mm  SeheitArchlT  for  Opbth&lmoloih«.  XXXV.  14S0.  U.  «  Herlnv:  Ueber  die  Hy|»- 
tlMHBBn>KrUIruncder  perlpheren  FarbeDblindhelt.  A.ix-h.  f.  'JphtJl..  XXXV.  IBM. B. 
4,  pp,  0-l8:XXXVL  R.  1.  3M.  Pick:  Ziir  Theorie  dea  KarbenHinoee  bel  Indlrekiem 
Sebeo.  PfltUcer'i  Archlv.  XLVIX.  MM.  274-385.    Hubert.  Pbya.  Opt.  639-648. 

129.  Changes  in  color  tone.  With  spectral  lights,  change  of 
vibration  rate.  If  not  too  small,  means  onange  of  color  tone,  but 
equal  changes  in  vibration  rato  do  not  involve  equal  changes  in 
color  tone.    The  change  of  color  tone  is  w^  'r\  the  green 

region  of  the  spectmin,  less  rapid  at  the  r  •  ends.    a. 

With  the  spectroscope  and  daylight  find  tl  le  D,  £J,  F 

and  H  lines.    The  D  line  lies  in  the  golden  *  "^«n,  F 

in  the  blue,  and  H  at  the  end  of  tb«^  1 
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the  F  line,  the  vibration  rate  changes  from  526  to  640  billion  vibra- 
tions per  second,  and  the  color  runs  from  yellow,  through  ereen  to 
blue,  while  from  F  to  H,  with  the  grreator  change  in  vibration  rate 
from  640  to  790  billion  per  second,  the  change  in  only  from  blue  to 
violet,  c.  Notice  the  tendency  of  the  succession  of  spectral  colors 
to  return  upon  Itaelf^  shown  in  the  resemblance  of  the  red  and  vio- 
let. 

Ri^lmholtz:  Op.  cit..  0>  SM.  KO.  Ql  S»7,  F.  319.  Rood:  Op.  eit.,  27.  Wundt:  Op.  ett,* 
1,  420.    rick:    Op.  cit.,  lTa-17ft.  18S.    Aubert.  Phym.  Opt.,  MO. 

130.  Changes  In  intensity.  Black  and  white.  Black  and  white 
are  the  extremes  of  intensity  in  the  series  of  grays.  The  ordinary 
black  and  white  of  conversation  are  considerably  short  of  theae 
extremes,  a.  Compare  a  bit  of  black  velvet  or  clack  cardboard 
with  the  black  of  the  black  box  described  above,  b.  Compare  ordi- 
nary white  paper  in  diffused  lijdiht  with  the  same  in  direct  aunlight 
or  with  a  brightly  illuminated  white  cloud,  c.  Just  observable  dif- 
ferences with  medium  Intenelties.  Prepare  a  disk  like  Chat  shown 
in  the  accompanj-lng  cut  by  draw- 
ing along  a  radius  of  the  disk  a 
Bnccession  of  short  Unea  of  equal 
breadth.  Let  the  breadth  of  the 
Hne  correspond  to  abont  one 
degree  on  the  edge  of  the  disk. 
Since  the  breadth  of  the  line  is 
everywhere  the  same,  it  will 
occupy  a  relatively  greater  portion 
as  it  nears  the  centre.  When  the 
disk  is  set  in  rapid  rotation,  each 
short  line  will  give  a  faint  gray 
ring,  those  at  the  outer  edge  being 
very  faint,  those  nearer  the  centre, 
darker.  Find  which  is  the  faintest 
ring  that  can  be  seen,  and  calculate 
the  proportions  of  black  and  white 
in  it.*  The  ratio  of  the  black  to 
thewhitemeasuresapproximatelythejustobservable  decrease  In  In- 
tensity below  the  general  brightness  of  the  disk.  The  resultsof  Helm- 
holtzand  Aubertarereapectively:  Helmholtz,  1:117  to  1:167.  Aubert, 
1 :  102  to  1 :  186,  the  differences  depending  on  the  Intensity  of  the  gen- 
eral iUnmination  of  the  disk.  Some  wandering  of  the  eyes  Is  help- 
ful, but  too  rapid  motions  of  the  eyes,  which  tend  to  break  ap  tne 
even  gray  of  thering^,  must  be  avoided.  It  is  absolutely  essential  to 
have  the  "rotation  verj*  rapid  and  perfectly  free  from  vibration  —  so 
rapid  that  with  the  moderate  motions  of  the  eyes,  the  uniform  gray 
of  the  rings  is  not  disturbed.  If  great  rapidity  is  impossible,  replace 
the  single  black  line  by  two  of  proportionately  less  breadth  on 
opposite  sides  of  the  disk,  or  by  four  at  90°. 

HelmbolU:  Pp.  c^t.O',  8H303.  Qi,  810418,  F.  411419.  Aubert:  Fhrslol.  OpUk.. 
4M-4M. 

131.  Changes  In  intensity.  Colors  other  than  black  and  white.  At 
their  maximum  intensity,  all  colors  tend  toward  white  or  yellowish 
white,  green  becoming  nrat  yellow  and  then  white,  red  progressing 
hardly  beyond  the  yeUow,  but  blue  and  violet  easily  reaching  white. 

iTbe  formula  for  tiie  Amount  of  blkok,  uiuming  Uut  ibe  radtai  Uae  ta  abaolntelf 
black,  and  caldxis  some  arbitrary  point  of  Iha  line,  e.  ff.,  tbs  middle  point,  for  tb«  calou- 

ladoB,  la  of  ooutm  —z — ,  wb«ro  6U  th«  breadth  of  the  radial  Uoe  and  r  tba 
2  *r  r 

of  the  cboaea  po4nt  from  the  centre  of  the  disk. 


a.  Fix  a  prism  in  the  sunlight  so  that  it  projecU  an  extended  spec- 
trum on  the  wall.  Hold  a  card,  pierced  with  a  pin- hole,  before  the 
eye,  and  bring  the  eye  successively  into  the  different  colors,  looking 
meanwhile  tlm>ugh  the  pin-hole  at  the  priara.  Something  of  the 
same  kind  may  be  seen  by  looking  tlirough  pieces  of  colored  glass 
atjthe  disk  of  the  sun  behind  a  cloud  i  in  which  case  the  portions  of 
the  cloud  seen  at  the  sides  of  the  glass  afford  a  means  of  compari- 
son), or  at  the  image  of  tho  sun  reflected  from  an  uneilvered  glass 
plate,  or  by  conceatrating  light  from  colored  glass  on  white  paper 
with  a  convex  lens.  6.  It  is  easy  to  reduce  the  intensity  of  colors 
with  the  color-mixer  by  spreading  the  light  of  a  colored  sector  over 
the  whole  surface  of  a  aisk  otherwise  black. >  Make  a  succession  of 
mixtures  of  red  and  black  on  the 
color- mixer,  beginning  with  a  pro- 
portion of  red  that  makes  a  barely 
observable  change,  and  increase  the 
proportion  till  the  red  decidedly 
predominates  in  the  mixture.  Place 
a  smaller  disk  of  black  over  the 
larger  dinks  so  as  to  have  a  stand- 
ard black  in  the  field.  If  any  of  the 
red  shows  through  either  black  disk 
several  of  the  latter  should  be  used 
together  to  prevent  it.  Try  also 
with  the  other  chief  colors.  Diuks 
like  the  diagram  (in  which  shaded 
parts  stand  for  color  and  solid  black 
for  black)  show  the  whole  series  of 
such  gradations  at  once,  though 
not  quite  so  satisfactorily,  c.  Carry  a  number  of  small  slips  of 
colored  paper  into  a  darkened  room,  or  lock  at  them  through 
a  fine  needle  hole  in  a  card,  and  notice  the  order  in  which 
they  lose  their  color  quality,  d.  Adjust  the  spec^oscope  so  that 
the  chief  Praunhofer  tines  can  be  seen,  and  then  gradually  narrow 
the  slit  through  which  the  light  eatera  the  Instrument.  Observe 
that  red,  green  and  violet-blue  with  a  trace  of  yellow  persist  longer 
than  the  intermediate  colors,  and  that  when  all  the  color  is  gone, 
there  still  remains  some  light  in  the  region  of  the  green.  This 
experiment  must  be  performed  in  a  dark  room,  or  the  observer  must 
envelope  bis  head  and  the  ocular  of  the  instrument  with  opaque 
cloth,  e,  Purkinje's  phenomenon.  In  a  light  of  moderate  bright- 
ness, choose  a  bit  of  red  paper  and  a  bit  of  blue  paper  that  are  about 
equal  in  intensity  and  saturation,  or  better,  make  such  a  pair  with 
the  color- mixer  oy  adding  white  or  black  till  the  intensity  and  sat- 
uration appear  the  same.  Carr\'  both  into  the  full  sunlight  and 
notice  which  appears  brightest.  "Carry  both  into  a  darkened  room, 
or  observe  them  in  deep  twilight,  or  through  a  very  fine  needle 
hole  in  a  card,  or  even  with  nearlv  closed  eves,  and  again  notice 
which  seems  brightest.  Cf.  also  Ex".  142a. 

HelmholU:  Op.  cif.,  Qa  40X444:  on  a,  »4-38ft.  St2-SM,  4^6.  4M;  on  6, 4«0.  471472;  oo  e, 
4M4aO,  44S  444.  Qi .  3»4.  3M,  Ml,  S17-921.  F.  SU,  869,  S70,  410-4S5.  FIck:  t*p.  cit.,  900.301. 
Aubert.  Phyc.  Opt..  Ml  &M.  Rood:  Op.  ciU,  ISl  IM.  For  roeMuremesU  of  the  ]u«t 
otMeiTKble  dUfereocea  of  int«iuiity  for  different  colon,  tee  BatmbolU:  0|).  ctf.,  O*  408- 
41A;  Aubert,  Pbya  Opt.,  £31;  Fick:  Op.cit.,  1T7,  aud  Uhs  rofervncet  kItod  Of  them.  Beo- 
•on:    Op.  dt. 

132.  Changes  in  Haturation.  Repeat  Kx.  131/),  using  colored  sec- 
tors or  stars  on  white  disks  instead  of  black.  If  star  (Ssks  are  used, 
it  is  best  to  give  the  rays  of  the  star  a  leaf  shape,  for  the  smaller 
qnantities  of  color  toward  the  outer  ends  of  the  narrow  rays  fail  to 

I  Since  the  black  of  the  dNk  la  reftllr  e  rerj  d&rk  irrmj.  thli  la  ooi  M  abeolutelypoTD 
•xpeiiiiMDt.  but  U  auOlclentlr  exftct  for  lb«  purpow. 
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make  an  impresBion  on  the  white.  Notice  the  paling  of  the  color 
when  mixed  with  white  and  the  relatively  preponderating  effect  of 
the  latter.  Notice  also  a  tendency  to  change  in  color  tone  as  well 
as  in  HHturation,  especially  when  the  amount  of  color  is  small.  Red 
tends  toward  rose,  orange  toward  red,  indigo  toward  violet,  blue- 
green  toward  blue,  etc.  According  to  Rood's  experiments  with  the 
color-mijEer,  yellow-green  and  violet  are  unchanged;  Helmholtz 
with  spectral  oolors  gets  somewhat  different  results. 

Helraboltz:  Op.  cif.,  Q>  322.  470-471,  G^  381,  F.  'M9.  Aubett:  Pbys.  Ope.,  Ml  itt. 
Rood:    iPji.  ctr.,  1»4-201. 

133.  Size  of  the  colored  field.  The  color  sensation  is  not  inde- 
pendent of  the  size  of  the  retinal  area  stimulated,  if  the  latter  is  small: 
and  is  also  affected  by  the  background  againHt  which  the  small 
colored  area  is  seen.  Paste  on  pieces  of  black  and  white  cardboard 
small  squares  of  several  kinds  of  colored  paper,  one  series  6  mm. 
Bquare,  one  2  mm.  square  and  one  1  mm.  square.  Walk  backward 
from  them  and  notice  their  loss  of  color.  Observe  also  the  changes  in 
color- tone. 

Helmboltz:  Op.  eft..  OS  874^76,  Qi  800.  F.  809-400.  Aubert:  Phys.  Opt.,  &U^«39.  B. 
rick:  Notix  abcr  Furbetwinpanduntr.  Ptlttffer*a  Arcblr.  XVII,  1B78.  Ifi2  163. 

134.  Some  Phenomena  of  Rotating  Disks.  Talbot -Plateau  Law. 
In  several  experiments  of  this  section  use  has  been  made  of  rotat- 
ing disks  in  studying  colors  and  color  combination.  All  such  use 
depends  on  the  phenomenon  of  positive  after-images  (Cf.  Ex.  116, 
Amcr,  Jour.  I^yckcl.,  IV,  1891-92,  486;,  A  disturbance  set  up  in  the 
retina  does  not  at  once  subside,  but  lasts  an  instant  after  the  re- 
moval of  the  stimulus.  If  stimuli  follow  in  sufficiently  rapid  suc- 
cession the  disturbances  are  added  to  one  another  and  fused  and 
the  result  is  the  same  as  though  the  stimuli  had  reached  the  retina 
simultaneously.  The  rate  of  succession  necessar>'  to  give  a  uniform 
sensation  is  from  25  to  30  per  second,  the  rate  depending  on  the  illu- 
mination of  the  disk,  the  higher  rate  being  required  for  the  greater 
illumination.  When  once  this  uniform  sensation  has  been  reached 
the  color  and  brightness  of  any  given  concentric  ring  of  the  disk  are 
the  same  that  it  would  have  ifall  the  light  reflected  from  it  were 
evenly  distributed  over  its  surface,  and  no  further  increase  in 
rapidity  produces  any  effect  upon  its  appearance.  This  is  the  Tal- 
bot-Plateau  law.  Rotate  a  disk  like  that  shown  in  the  cut.  increas- 
ing the  rapidity  till  the  innermost  portion  gives  a  uniform  gray. 

when  this  occurs,  the  rate  of 
recurrence  in  the  outer  ring  is 
32  times  more  rapid  than  in  the 
innermost,  and  yet  no  differ- 
ence in  shade  is  to  be  seen.  To 
show  that  the  gray  is  actually 
of  the  same  brightness  that 
would  come  from  an  even  dis- 
tribution of  the  light  reflected 
from  the  whole  surface  of  the 
ring,  look  at  the  disk  when  at 
rest  through  a  double  convex 
lens  held  at  such  a  distance 
from  the  eye  and  disk  that  no 
distinct  image  is  formed,  but 
the  disk  looks  an  even  blur  of 
gray.  When  the  disk  is  put 
m  rapid  rotation  the  gray 
remains  unchanged. 
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Oo  roUtiDff  dUk«  «nd  their  ph^nomfna  In  trsoeral  cf .  Helmbolu, op.  eif.,  O3  4M-401,  Di 
8S7<4M.  r.  Ud  471.  Oa  the  Talbot  FlAt«Au  l&w  cf.  Helmholtz,  op.  cif.,  Ua  48U^S,  Ul  3U' 
MO,  r.  44(U&0.     AUbon,  Ph}B.  opt..  61fr-5ie. 

135.  Some  Phenomena  of  Rotating  Dieka.  Bnioke's  experiment. 
Ab  the  disk  used  in  the  last  experiment  is  allowed  t^adually  to  go 
slower  and  slower,  there  will  be  observed  in  one  ring  after  another, 
beginning  ^ath  the  inner  one,  just  as  it  Loses  its  uniform  character, 
a  notable  brighteninR.  The  white  sectors  now  have  opportunity  to 
produce  their  full  effect  upon  the  retina  before  they  are  succeeded 
and  their  impression  cut  off  by  black  sectors. 

HelmboIU,  o/».  cit.,  03  491496.  O'  83S-MI.  F.  440-460.     Aubeit,  Ph/s.  Opt,  610. 

136.  Some  Phenomena  of  Rotating  Disks.  The  MUnsterberg- 
Jastrow  phenomenon,  a.  When  the  disk  usedin  the  last  experiment 
gives  a  uniform  gray,  pass  rapidly  before  it  a  thin  wooden  rod  or 
thick  wire,  and  notice  that  a  multitude  of  shadowy  images  of  the 
rod  will  appear  on  the  disk.  The  number  of  images  is  greatest 
in  the  portion  of  the  disk  having  the  most  frequent  interchange  of 
black  and  white.  6.  Exchange  the  disk  for  one  carrying  two  or 
more  colors.  Notice  the  repetition  of  the  phenomenon,  and  that 
the  colors  of  the  images  are  the  colors  (otherwise  completely 
blended)  which  the  disk  actually  carries.  The  explanation  of  the 
phenomenon  is  not  altogether  clear,  but  the  sudden  changes  of  the 
background  against  which  the  rod  is  seen  seem  to  have  an  effect 
not  unlike  that  of  a  stroboscopic  disk  or  of  intermittent  illumina- 
tion, which  would  show  the  rod  at  rest  in  its  successive  positions. 

Junrow:    A  NoTel  Optical  liluslOD.  Amer.  Jour.  Ptych.,  IV,  1891-91,  S01-20S. 

137.  Some  Phenomena  of  Rotating  Disks.  Fechner'a  colors. 
Rotate  the  disk  used  in  Ex.  119  or  that  used  in  134,  or  indeed  almost 
any  black  and  white  disk  with  a  less  rapidity  than  that  required  to 
give  a  uniform  gray,  keeping  the  eyes  from  following  the  motion 
of  the  disk,  and  notice  the  play  of  colors  on  its  surface.  These 
vary  with  the  rate  of  the  disk  and  the  intensity  of  the  illumination. 
The  colors  may  not  at  once  appear,  but  are  not  difficult  to  get  with 
steady  and  attentive  gazing.  The  colors  owe  their  existence  to  an 
analysiti  of  the  light  of  the  white  sectors,  depending,  not  on  the 
different  wave  lengths  of  the  colors,  as  in  the  case  of  the  prism,  but 
on  the  differences  in  the  times  at  which  the  different  primar>'  color 
sensations  reach  their  maximum  in  sensation.  The  intermittent 
stimulation  causes  a  rise  and  fall  In  the  intensities  of  the  funda- 
mental sensationfi,  but  the  instant  of  greatest  excitation  is  not  the 
same  for  all. 

BclmbolU,  op.  cA..  O*  630  &a3,  Qi  S80  .Ml,  F.  500  60S.    Aob«rt,  Vhjm.  Opt.,  MO. 

138.  Color-mixing.  A  general  law  of  color-mixing,  and  one  upon 
which  almost  all  experiments  with  artificial  colors  must  depend, 
may  be  stated  as  follows:  Like  appearing  colors  produce  like 
appearing  mixtures.'  Thus  an  orange  that  is  mixed  from  red  and 
yellow  spectral  lights  will  produce  the  same  purple  when  mixed 
with  violet  that  spectral  orange  of  like  intensity  would  itself  pro- 
duce. The  colorea  papers  with  which  the  experiments  below  are 
made  are  very  far  from  simple  colors  (a«  can  easily  be  seen  by  look- 
ing at  scraps  of  them  on  a  black  background  through  a  prism),  yet 
they  produce  the  same  mixtures  that  spectral  colors  of  equal  tone, 
intensity  and  saturation  would  do.    Three  colors  properly  selected 

1.  Thialaw  o(  oounw  h&ar«rereooe  Ko  the  mixture  of  coloradligbUuidaoltomLxCunM 
of  pljnD«oU  upon  Ihs  palette. 
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from  the  whole  range  serve  to  produce  by  their  mixtures  a!l  the 
intermediate  colors  (though  generally  in  leas  saturation)  besides 
purple  and  white  (i.  f.,  gray).  The  colors  generally  selected  ore  red, 
green  and  violet.  Qreen  cannot  be  mixed  from  colors  that  them- 
selves do  not  resemble  it,  i.  e.,  it  can  be  mixed  from  yellow-green 
and  blue-fireen^  but  not  from  yellow  and  blue,  and  not  in  anj'thing 
like  spectral  saturation,  a.  Mix  a  yellow  from  red  and  green 
on  the  color- mixer.  The  yellow  produced  will  be  dark,  and  as  a 
test  of  its  purity  should  be  matched  with  a  mixture  of  yellow 
and  black  made  with  smaller  diaks  set  on  above  the  first.  In  the 
same  wav  mix  a  blue  from  green  and  violet  that  shall  match  a  niix- 
tnre  of  blue  and  black.  6.  From  red  and  violet  or  blue,  mix  several 
shades  of  piirple  between  violet  and  purple,  c.  From  red,  green 
and  violet,  mix  a  gray  that  shall  match  a  mixture  of  black  and  white 
on  the  small  disk. 

For  deraonstrational  purposes  the  result  of  mixing  two  colors  in 
different  proportions  can  be  shown  on  a  single  disk  of  the  star  form 
(see  Ex.  131)  by  painting  the  star  in  one  color  and  the  ground  of 
the  disk  in  another  (or  oy  pasting  colored  papers  insteaa  of  paint- 
ing), but  in  either  case  some  trial  will  be  necessary  to  determine 
the  proper  size  for  the  rays. 

Helmholtx.  op.cit..  G>  811316.  .120  S22.  «&^,  S&O- UT.  3T5  376.  4TS.  4U.  Gi  2T8  2TT.  279- 
281,  28^  S41,  F.  3&f  305.  8B7-3O0,  460.     Aubert.  Phy*.  Opt.,  &21-«24,  627  628. 

139.  Complementary  Oolors.  The  combination  of  red,  green  and 
violet  mentioned  in  the  last  experiment  is  not  the  only  combina- 
tion that  will  give  white  or  gray.  For  every  color  there  is  another 
or  complementary  color,  which  mixed  with  it  will  give  a  colorless 
combination.  Some  of  these  pairs  are  red  and  blue-green,  yellow 
and  indigo  blue,  green  and  purple,  blue  and  orange-yellow,  violet 
and  yellow-green,  a.  Try  several  of  these  pairs  upon  the  color- 
mixer,  matching  the  resultant  grav  carefully  with  a  mixture  of 
black  and  white  on  the  small  disk.  It  will  probably  be  found  in 
some  cases  that  no  possible  proportions  of  the  colored  papers  at 
hand  will  give  a  pure  gray.  In  that  case  a  little  of  the  color  com- 
plementar>^  to  that  remaining  in  the  gray  must  be  added.  Suppose 
the  red  and  blue -green  papers  give,  when  combined,  gray  with  a 
tin^e  of  brown  (i.e.,  dartc  orange),  a  certain  amount  of  blue  or 
indigo  must  be  added  to  compensate.  For  example,  ^ith  certain 
papers  180^  of  blue-green  4-36  indigo  -f-lW*-  red  make  a  gray  that 
matches  90*=  white  -1-270'^  black.  To  see  the  true  complement  of  the 
red  used  it  is  then  necessary  to  prepare  a  disk  carrying  green  and  indi- 

fo  only  in  the  proportions  of  180  and  36,  i.e  300  blue-green,  60^  indigo, 
n  the  same  way  the  complement  of  the  blue-green  used  is  a  bluer 
red  than  that  of  the  red  paper,  and  may  be  seen  by  itself  by  mixing 
288°  red  with  72°  indigo.  It  is  very  important  here,  and  in  all  c^aea 
where  a  resultant  white  or  gray  is  to  be  observed,  to  have  some 
undoubted  white  or  gray  in  the  field  to  prevent  illusions  over  very 
faint  tinges  of  color,  b.  Negative  after-images  when  projected  on 
a  colorless  gray  or  white  surface  are  seen  in  colors  complementary 
to  those  that  give  rise  to  the  after-images.  Compare  a  pair  of  com- 
plementary colors  found  in  this  way  with  the  same  pair  as  found  on 
the  color-mixer. 

HelmholU.  op.  cit.,  Oa  316319,  Gl  277271.  F.  366-367.    Aubrrt.  Pby».  Opt..  D2]-6:U. 

Conipl«m«DtAry  colon  cAn  be  well  Be«a  with  polartxed  Uirht.  See  picture  of  the 
schlitnficope,  an  iiutrumeDt  for  fthowins  them  or  thi^  m^ana  In  Rood.  ov.  cit.,  162; 
deecripUon  of  Row's  (ihroniatonieler  iFarbenmemter),  HvXmhoMt,  op.  ci'f..  F  397;  atoo 
the  Leukoekop,  Helmholtz,  op.  cit.,  Gs  36^, and  refereooea  there  ^tcd. 

140.  Other  Methods  of  Mixing  Colored  Ughte.  a.  The  simplest 
of  these  methods  is  by  reflection  and  transmission.    The  colors  to 
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be  mixed  are  placed  on  a  horizontal  surface  on  opposite  fiidee  of  a 
vertical  glass  plate.  The  eye  is 
brought  into  such  a  position  that 
the  reflected  image  of  the  colored 
field  on  the  eye  side  appears  to 
overlie  the  field  on  the  otner  side 
seen  through  the  glass.  The 
glass  most  of  course  be  of  good 
quality  and  clean.  The  rela- 
tive intensity  of  the  colors  can 
be  varied  by  varying  their  dis- 
tance from  the  glass.  Bringing 
the  colors  near  the  glass  or 
raising  the  eye,  streng^thens  the  reflected  and  weakens  the  trans- 
mitted light.  Strips  of  paper  placed  with  their  ends  next  the  glaas 
will  show  an  even  olending  from  a  mixture  in  which  one  predomi- 
nates to  one  in  which  the  other  predominates,  provided  the  illumi- 
nation is  equal.  To  mix  two  colors  in  exactly  equal  proportions, 
arrange   them  with  black  and  white,  as  in  the  diagram   below. 


filACk. 

White. 

Color. 

Color. 

Wblt«. 

BUcir. 

QUm. 

Adiust  the  gla«B  till  the  grays  made  by  the  black  and  white  at  the 
enas  exactly  match;  the  colors  will  then  be  mixed  half  and  half. 

By  subbtituting  a  bit  of  glass  on  a  black  background  for  one  of 
the  colors  and  then  placing  the  instrument  so  that  a  portion  of 
clear  sky  may  be  reflected  in  the  glass,  it  is  possible  to  mix 
sky  blue  with  its  complement,  or  with  any  other  color. 

5.  Colored  areas  placed  side  by  side  can  be  mixed  with  the  aid  of 
a  double  refracting  prism.  The  prism  doubles  both  fields  and 
causes  a  partial  overlapping.  In  the  overlapped  portion  the  colors 
are  mixed. 

c.  Spectral  colors  can  be  mixed,  though  in  an  inexact  way,  without 
more  apparatus  than  a  nrism  ancl  a  piece  of  black  cardboard.  Fit  a 
piece  of  Dlackcardboara  into  the  window  frameso  that  it  shall  cover 
one  pane  completely.  Cut  in  the  middle  of  It  two  narrow  sUta 
(1-2  mm.  wide  and  10  cm.  long),  meeting  each  other  at  right  angles 
and  making  a  broad  V.  The  cute  should  be  clean  and  sharp  and 
the  slits  of  uniform  width.  Look  at  tliis  V  from  a  distance,  10  or  12 
feet,  holding  the  prism  vertical.  Each  arm  of  the  V  will  give  a 
spectrum,  and  where  they  cross,  some  spot«  of  mixed  color  may  be 
made  out,  especially  the  red  and  ^^olet  giving  purple,  and  red  and 
green  giving    yellow.      The   early    studies    of    Helmholtz  were 
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m&de  ^ith  apparatus  arranged  on  thia  principle^  but  more  refined. 
If  linea  finer  tnau  can  convenientlv  be  cut  In  the  cardboard  are  de- 
■iredf  they  can  easily  be  Ena<fe  (after  a  su^rgestion  of  Prof. 
Piokerinfi:)  by  tracing  them  on  a  piece  of  smoked  glass.  If  the  san- 
Uffht  is  allowed  to  fall  on  a  prism  and  the  apectram  is  caught  on  a 
white  wall  or  a  screen,  colors  may  be  mixed  with  a  double  refraot- 
ing  prism  like  the  colored  fields  mentioned  above. 

a.  Something  may  be  done  in  the  way  of  mixing  colored  lights 
with  a  prism  and  narrow  strips  of  paper  or  a  diagram  like  Plate  I, 
or  still  Detter,  a  similar  diagram  in  which  black  takes  the  place  of 
white,  and  trice  versa.  Since  a  prism  refracts  different  kinds  of  light 
to  different  dep'ees,  it  produces  a  multitude  of  partially  overlappmg 
images  of  a  bright  object,  which  appear  to  the  eye  as  colored  fringes. 
(Observe  through  a  prism  a  square  inch  of  white  paper  on  a  black 
background.)  These  overlapping  images  may  oe  illustrated  by 
the  following Tiiagram,  in  which  the  horizontal  lines  stand  for  the 
images  and  the  capital  letters  for  the  colors  of  light  producing 
them. 


O 


In  the  area  a  b  c  d  all  the  images  overlap  and  the  white  of  the 
paper  is  still  seen.  Toward  the  left  from  a,  however,  the  different 
kinds  of  light  gradually  fail,  beginning  with  the  red.  The  succes- 
sive colors  from  greenish  blue  to  violet  result  from  the  mixture  of 
what  remains.     At  the  other  end  a  similar  failing  away  of  the  colors 

f:iveB  the  succession  from  greenish  yellow  to  red.  In  Rg.  1,  Plate 
,  the  spectra  seen  on  the  upper  and  lower  edges  of  the  square  are 
brought  side  by  side;  on  one  side  red,  orange  and  yellow,  and  on 
the  other  greenish  blue,  blue  and  violet.  The  colors  that  stand  side 
by  side  are  complementary  pairs  both  in  color  tone,  intensity  and 
saturation;  for  the  greenish  blue  is  the  white  of  the  paper  less  the 
red.  and  the  blue  the  same  less  the  red,  orange  and  yellow,  and  so 
witn  the  rest;  and  if  the  two  spectra  could  be  exactly  superposed 
they  would  make  precisely  the  white  from  which  they  originated. 

If  a  very  narrow  strip  of  white  upon  a  black  ground  is  looked  at 
through  the  prism,  the  images  overlap  less  and  another  color  ap- 

gears,  namely,  green,  as  may  be  seen  in  Fig.  2  on  the  narrow  white 
and  between  the  black  bars.  When,  on  tne  other  hand,  a  narrow 
black  band  on  a  white  ground  is  taken,  the  spectra  of  the  white 
surface  above  and  that  below  partially  overlap  and  give  another 
set  of  mixtures.  If  the  diagram  is  held  near  the  prism  at  first  and 
then  gradually  withdrawn  n'om  it,  the  advance  and  mixing  of  the 
spectra  can  easily  be  followed.  Besides  the  greenish  yellow  at  one 
end  and  the  greenish  blue  at  the  other,  there  are  a  rich  porple, 
complementary  to  the  green  beside  it.  and  a  white  between  the  par* 
pie  and  the  greenish  yellow.  The  last  is  a  white  produced  by  the 
mixture  of  the  blue  of  one  spectrum  with  the  complementary  yel- 
low of  the  other. 

In  Fig.  3  are  shown  a  number  of  color  mixtures  with  different  pro- 
portions  of  the  coostitaents.    In  the   spectra   from  the    woite 
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triangle  appear  mixtures  of  each  color  In  the  spectrum  seen  on  the 
white  band  in  Fig.  2,  \iith  every  other  color  found  there.  Upon  the 
black  triangle  in  the  spectra  from  the  white  edges  above  ana  below 
are  seen  inixturen  uimilar  to  those  on  the  black  band  in  the 
same  fissure.  The  diagram  should  be  at  such  a  distance  from  the 
prism  that  a  little  of  the  white  and  black  triangles  can  yet  be  seen. 

On  mr'hodti  of  color  mlxlnir  e^  Helmholtz,  op  c^r.  OSS&0  367.  4»»,  491-405;  Q^  90^ 
«0«.  ^41.  &4A-M9:  F.  403-407.  460,  4ft7~t«l.  Aub«rt.  Vhys,  Opi.,  591-634.  Maxwell,  op.  ctl.. 
On  a  and  d,  Bensoa,  op.  cit. 

141.  Contrast.  The  effect  of  one  color  on  another^  when  not 
mixed  with  it,  but  presented  to  the  eye  successively  or  in  adjacent 
fields,  is  known  as  contract.  Two  kinds  are  distln(>^ahed,  iyucceji- 
9iv€  contrast  and  Simultaneous  contraaL  The  color  that  is  changed 
or  caused  to  appear  upon  a  colorless  surface,  is  known  as  the  iruiuced 
color;  the  color  that  causes  the  change  is  called  the  inducing  color. 
Successive  contrast  is  largely  a  matter  of  negative  after-images, 
and  their  projection  upon  different  backgrounds.  Successive  con- 
trast: a.  Prepare  a  set  of  colored  fields  of  the  principle  colors. 
Including  white  and  black,  say  3x6  inches  in  size,  and  some  small 
bits  of  the  same  colors,  say  1  cm.  square.  Lay  a  small  square  on 
the  black  field,  get  a  strong  negative  after-image  and  project  it 
first  on  the  white  and  then  on  the  other  fields.  Notice  that  the  color 
of  the  after-image  spot  is  that  of  the  field  on  which  it  is  projected 
minus  the  color  that  produced  the  spot;  e.  g.^  the  after-image  of 
red  projected  on  violet  looks  blue,  and  on  orange  looks  yellow.  Or, 
to  say  the  same  thing  in  other  words,  the  color  of  the  spot  is  a  mix- 
ture of  the  color  of  the  after-image  with  the  color  of  the  ground 
upon  which  it  is  projected.  Thus  the  blue-green  after-image  from 
the  red,  when  mixed  with  violet,  gives  blue;  when  mixed  with 
orange  gives  yellow.  Notice  that  when  the  image  is  projected  upon 
a  field  of  the  same  color  it  causes  the  spot  on  which  it  rests  to  look 
dull  and  faded,  but  when  it  is  projected  upon  a  field  of  comple- 
mentary color,  it  makes  the  spot  richer  and  more  saturated.  In 
general,  colors  that  are  complementary  or  nearly  so  are  helped  by 
contrast,  those  that  resemble  each  other  more  nearly  are  injured  in 
appearance,  b.  These  effects  in  even  greater  brilliancy  can  be  seen 
by  la>'ing  the  small  square  of  color  directly  on  the  larger  colored  sur- 
face, staring  at  it  a  few  seconds  and  then  suddenly  pufilng  it  away 
with  the  breath.  Cf.  also  Ex.  126.  c.  This  contrast  effect  may  be 
80  strong  as  actuallv  to  overcome  a  moderately  strong  objective 
color.  Place  a  small  piece  of  opaque  orange  paper  in  the  middle  of 
a  pane  of  red  glaas  and  look  through  tlie  glass  at  a  clear  sky  or 
bright  cloud.  The  strength  of  the  induced  blue  green  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  make  the  orange  seem  blue.  d.  The  contrasting  color  may 
even  be  made  to  appear  upon  a  surface  faintly  tinged  with  inducing 
color.  Rotate  one  of  the  disks  used  in  Ex.  132  or  Ex.  l%\b  rapidly 
enough  to  produce  an  even  mixture.  Bring  the  eye  witliin  six  or 
eight  Inches  of  the  disk,  stare  st^adilv  at  the  centre  for  ten  or 
twenty  seconds;  then  suddenly  draw  back  the  head.  The  comple* 
mentary  color  will  appear  to  rush  in  upon  the  disk  from  all  sides. 
The  explanation  is  tnat  after  the  withdrawal  of  the  head  the  retinal 
image  of  the  whole  of  the  disk  rests  upon  the  part  before  fatigued 
by  tne  intensely  colored  center  of  the  disk. 

HetrobolU,  op.  cit ,  Qt  6S7-M2.  Ql  SM-SK.  F.  61(^16. 

142.  Mixed  contrasts.  When  special  precautions  are  not  taken 
to  exclude  successive  contrast,  both  kinds  co-operate  in  theseneral 
effect.    Some  of  the  results  are  striking  and  beautiful,    a.    Oolored 
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shadows.  (1 )  Arrange  t^'o  lights  so  that  they  shall  cast  a  double 
shadow  of  a  pencil  or  Hinall  rod  upon  a  white  surface,  and  regulate 
the  brightness  (  or  distance;  of  the  lights  so  that  the  shadows  shall 
be  about  equally  dark.  The  daylight  will  answer  for  one  light  If  it 
is  not  too  strong,  but  it  must  come  from  an  overcast  sky,  for  the 
light  from  a  blue  sky  is  itself  blue.  Introduce  different  colored 
glasBea  one  after  another  before  one  of  the  lighte  and  notice  the 
beautiful  complementary  color  that  Immediately  appears  In  the 
shadow  belonjjring  to  that  light.  Of.  also  Ex.  144.  (2)  UseablaeslaM 
and  adjust  the  relative  intensities  of  the  lights  so  that  the  vellow 
shadow  appears  at  its  brightest,  and  notice  that  it  seems  as  bright 
as  or  brignter  than  the  surrounding  blue.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  how- 
ever,  it  receives  less  light  than  the  surrounding  portions,  for  as  a 
shadow  it  represents  the  portion  of  the  field  from  which  the  light  is 
partly  cut  off. 

b.  Mirror  contrasts.  (1)  Ragona  ScSnu's  experiment.  Place 
upon  the  horizontal  and  vertical  surfaces  of  the  frame  described 
aoove,  white  cards  carrying  black  diagrams.  Any  black  spot  will 
answer,  but  for  this  experinjent  diagrams  made  up  of  sets  of  heavy 
oonceniric  black  rings  ( lines  a  cjuarter  of  an  inch  wide ).  separated 
by  white  rings  of  triple  width,  mve  an  excellent  effect.  The  diame- 
ters should  be  so  chosen  that  a  olack  ring  on  the  horizontal  diagram 
shall  correspond  to  a  white  one  on  the  vertical  and  vice  wrsa,  and 
uhftll  appear  to  lie  in  the  midst  of  the  white  when  the  diagrams  are 
combined  in  the  way  immediately  to  be  described.  A  pair  of 
diagrams  made  up  of  parallel  black  bars,  a  quarter  of  an  incn  wide, 
separjitfd  by  quarter  inch  spaces,  and  so  placed  in  the  instrument 
that  they  give  a  checker-board  pattern  when  combined,  are  useful 
for  keeping  in  the  field  a  true  black  with  which  the  changed  colors 
can  be  compared.  The  diagrams  being  in  nlace,  hold  between  che 
two  at  an  angle  of  46°  a  pane  of  colorea  glass,  say  ^een,  and 
observe  that  the  black  of  the  horizontal  diagram  seems  tmged  with 
the  complementary  color,  that  is,  purple.  Tliis  contrast  color  may 
often  be  improved  by  slightly  altering  the  inclination  of  the  gloss, 
or  by  changing  the  relative  illumination  of  the  diagrams  by  inter- 
posing a  colorless  screen  between  one  or  the  other  of  them  and  the 
source  of  light,  or  by  shifting  the  whole  instrument.  The  mechanism 
of  this  experiment  will  be  readily  understood  after  a  consideration 
of  the  accompanying  cut.  The  glass  plate 
is  represented  by  C  D,  the  black  portion 
of  the  vertical  diagram  by  the  projection 
opposite  Aj  that  of  the  horizontal  diagram 
by  the  projection  at  B,  The  light  reach- 
ing the  eye  from  the  white  portion  of  the 
horizontal  diagram  is  colored  green  by 
the  glass;  that  from  the  white  portion  of 
the  vertical  diagram  isrefleotea  from  the 
upper  surface  of  the  plate,  and  is  there- 
fore uncolored' .  The  mixtiu-e  of  the  two 
gives  a  light  green  field.  For  simplicity, 
we  may  assume  that  no  light  comes  from 
the  black  portions  of  the  diagram.  In  the 
portion  of  the  light  p-een  field  cor- 
responding to  the  black  of  the  vertical 
diagram,  the  white  component  will  be 
wanting  and  the  green  will  appear  undiluted;  in  the  portion  cor- 


1  A.  Binall  porUoQ  la  aIso  reflected  from  the  lower  aurfAoe  of  the  kUm,  to  oontributai  ft. 
■in*U  akmotmt  of  green. 
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reflponding  to  the  black  of  the  horizontal  diagram,  the  green 
component  will  be  wanting  and  the  faint  white  (i.e.,  gray)  should 
appear  by  iteelf.  It  does  not,  however,  because  of  the  contrast  color 
induced  upon  it.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  black  portions  are  not 
absolutely  black;  the  small  amount  of  light  that  comes  from  them 
tends  on  one  hand  to  make  the  green  one  (image of  the  black  of  the 
vertical  diagram  i  a  little  whiter,  and  on  the  other  hand  to  counter- 
act the  contrast  in  the  purple  one  by  adding  to  it  a  little  green.  Try 
the  experiment  with  other  glasses  than  green.  (2)  Another  form 
of  the  mirror  contrast  experiment  is  as  follows.  Place  a  mirror 
where  the  sky  or  a  whjt«  surface  of  Bomeklnd  will  be  seen  reflected 
in  it.  Lay  upon  its  surface  a  plate  of  colored  glass,  green  for  example. 
and  hold  a  little  way  above  it  a  narrow  strip  of  black  cardboani 
or  a  pencil.  Two  images  will  be  seen:  one  a  \ivid  green,  the  other 
a  complementary  purple.  The  green  image  belongs  to  the  surface 
reflection  of  the  colored  glass,  as  may  be  pro%'ed  by  ob8er\ing  that 
when  the  strip  of  cardboard  touches  the  surface,  the  green  image 
touches  it  also.  The  explanation  will  readily  be  understood  from 
the  accompanying  diagram. 


In  the  diagram,  .4  represents  a  white  surface,  C  the  strip  of  card- 
board, Ethe  plate  of  green  glass,  F  the  gloss  of  the  mirror.  As  in 
Ragona  Scina^s  experiment,  the  white  surface  is  reflected  unchanged 
from  the  upper  surface  of  the  green  glass.  A  good  deal  of  the  lights 
however,  traversen  the  green  glass  and  the  mirror,  ia  reflected  from 
the  back  of  the  mirror,  traverses  the  green  glass  itgain,  and  Anally, 
as  a  strong  green,  mixes  with  the  white  reflected  from  the  surface 
of  the  green  giassi  forming,  as  in  Ragona  Scina^s  experiment,  a  light 
green  field.  The  black  strip  C  is  reflected  at  O,  that  is  to  say,  at  O 
IB  a  place  where  the  white  from  the  surface  A  Is  cut  off,  and  only 
green  from  3/,  by  way  of  S.  is  present,  hence  it«  image  Appears 
green.  But  C  is  also  reflectea  at  7"  (or  Its  light  is  wanting  there },  so 
that  the  white  reflected  from  iJisunmixed  with  green.  By  contrast. 
it  appears  purple.  It  is  easy,  by  Bubstitutingfor  C  agray  strip  that 
will  send  some  light  through  the  glass  at  O  and  /{,  to  show  that  con- 
trast can  suppress  an  actually  present  objective  color. 
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c.  Meyer^B  experiment.  Lay  on  &  large  colored  field  a  small  pleee 
of  {fray  or  even  black  paper  (e.  gr.,  1  cm.  wide  by  2  cm.  lonj^).  and 
cover  the  whole  with  a  piece  of  semi-tranHparen't  white  paper.  The 
contrast  color  will  appear  on  the  ^ay  paper.  If  thin  tissue  paper 
Is  uved,  more  than  one  ttiickuess  may  be  needed  for  the  best  result. 
R.  Jnng^f  Heidelbere,  sella  a  book  (for  Becker^a  FLoiuerguche)  of  al- 
ternate leaves  of  colored  and  tissue  paper,  with  two  gray  rings 
attached^  made  expressly  for  Meyer's  experiment.  Paper  mate, 
woven  one  way  of  spray  paper  and  the  other  of  colored,  show 
this  contrast  beautifully,  as  Hering  mentions.  They  may  easily  be 
made  from  kindergarten  materials. 

d.  Mixed  contrasts  with  the  color-mixer.  (1)  Disks  made  on 
the  pattern  of  the  cut  at  the  left  show  beautiful  contrasting  grays. 


The  same  can  be  shown  also  by  laying  a  number  of  small  sheets 
of  tissue  paper  over  one  another  in  such  a  way  that  they  parUally 
overlap,  making  a  portion  where  there  is  but  a  single  tmolaieis, 
and  next  it  a  portion  where  there  are  two  thicknesses,  and  next 
that  again  one  of  three  thicknesses,  and  so  on.  When  the  whole  is 
held  up  to  the  light,  the  contrasts  of  adjacent  portions  are  very 
easily  seen.  {2)  Contrast  colors  can  be  shown  finely  with  diskk 
like  that  in  the  cut  at  the  ri^ht,  in  which  the  shaded  portions 
represent  color,  the  black  portions  black  and  the  white,  white.  A 
little  care  is  necessary  in  fixing  the  proportions  of  the  color 
to  white  and  black  in  the  disks  for  contrast  colors,  but  in  general 
the  brightness  of  the  gray  should  be  about  that  of  the  color. 

On  a  ct.  HelmhoUs,  on.  Hf.  F.  fln-6ig,  &31;  OA  303  30&,  406:  O.?  Ul-MS.  HeriDjr 
Uf^btjr  (lie  Thr^rif^  den  Himultanen  Contnutes  tod  HeimholLx;  Dl«  f&rbl^n  SoluAm. 
PflDntTK  Archlv.  xr..  172.    V.  Beaold.  (n>.  cit. 

Co  b  (1)  cf.  H^lmhnlu.  np.  Ht.  F.  &31-&33;  O.l  40MM:  0.3  &&r-&&8.  U#Hiiff:  Deberrftd 
Th^irlf  fie*  fllmult&n**D  OoDlnutei  von  Helmboltz:  I>f*r  BpieK^loontnuKversooh.  PflQ- 
frer>  Archlr.  XLI.  1887.  3&S-3S7.  Wiindts  op.  cit.,  I.  4S3.  Bee  alao  Ltae  physlotociM  !■ 
IcencmJ. 

Co  6  (2)  cf.  Dove:  VennK'he  flb^r  BubjecMre  Cnmnlementftrfarbeo.  Poks-  Ann.,  ILV. 
1W8. 158.    Helmboltx,  op.  cit  F  632.  G.i  405;  O.^  8S8.    V.  B«*«oM.  -w.  ctt 

Odc.  HelmbolU.  op.  cif.  F.  AC,  530  &31:  Qt  398.404  405;  G.7&47MS.  HeriOK:  Ue6er 
die  Tht^rle  de*  AlmuttaneD  Contrastrs  tod  Helmholu;  Der  CoDtrastvctntuch  tod  H. 
Merer  und  die  Vermiche  am  Farb^krrlwl.  Prttlir*T'i«  ArchW.  XLI.  1887,  l-», 

Od  li.  HelmholU,  op.  cit.  F.  538-643:  Q.i  411-414,  O.^  544'M7.  Uerlnc.  op.  cit.  cm  c 
y.  BezoUl,  op.  cit.    Meyer,  Poicr.  Ann..  XCV,  170.  PhU.  Ma*..  Rer.  4.  tX,  54T 

For  quAntitattne*  meunirenieotfl  of  contnuit  of  fcrayt  cf.EbblnfcKaiu,  Die  O^aeUmAMlr- 
keit  dm  HeUifrkeluicoDtraetea.Slt.zber.  d.  k.  Preus.  Akad..  Berlin,  SiCa.  t.  1.  Ikoc..  1897. 
Letunanii:  Ueber  die  AowenduDjc  der  Methode  der  mlttleren  AbfitufuDff«*a  auf  dea 
LlciiUlnn:  Die  quaniitaUve  Uefllinunuuf  dea  UcbtcoDtraatea.  Wuodt'B  Pulos.  Studlea. 
Ul,  IBM,  MS-ftSS. 
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143.  Conditions  that  influence  contrast,  a.  Contrast  effects  are 
stronger  when  the  colors  are  near  together.  (1)  Lay  a  bit  of  white 
paper  on  a  hlack  surface,  e.  g.^  a  piece  of  blac^  velvety  and  notice 
that  the  paper  is  whiter  and*  the  velvet  blacker  near  the  margin  of 
the  paper  than  elsewhere,  notwithstanding  that  the  eye  moves 
about  freely.  This  has  received  the  name  of  '*  Marginal  contrast " 
(Randcontrast).  (2)  On  a  piece  of  gray  paper,  the  size  of  a  letter- 
sheet,  lay  two  strips  of  colored  paper  close  side  by  side  (e.  y., 
pieces  of  red  and  yellow  or  of  green  and  blue,  1  cm.  wide  by  4  cm. 
long).  Below  them  to  the  right  and  left  as  far  apart  as  the  paper 
wilfpermit,  lay  two  other  strips  of  the  same  size  and  color,  red  on 
the  red  side  of  the  former  pair,  yellow  on  the  yellow  side.  Notice 
the  effect  of  the  difference  in  distance  on  the  contrasting  j)air8. 
Contrast  of  this  sort  is  at  a  maximum  when  one  color  entirely  sur- 
rounds the  other. 

b.  Effect  of  size.  When  the  area  of  the  inducing  color  is  large 
and  that  of  the  induced  color  is  small,  the  contrast  is  shown  chiefly 
on  the  latter;  when  the  two  areas  are  of  about  equal  size,  as  in  a  (2) 
above,  the  effect  is  mutual.  Try  with  large  and  small  bits  of  paper 
upon  a  colored  field. 

c.  Borders  and  lines  of  demarkation  that  separate  the  contrasting 
areas  tend  to  lessen  the  effect  by  excluding  marginal  contrast. 
Repeat  Ex.  142c,  using  two  slips  of  gray  paper  5  mm.  wide  by  2  cm- 
long,  substituting  apieceof  moderately  transparent  letter  paper  for 
the  tisBue  paper,  when  the  contrast  color  has  been  noted,  trace 
the  onthne  of  one  of  the  slips  with  n  fine  ink  line  upon  the  paper 
that  covers  it.  Notice  that  the  color  nearly  or  quite  vanishes.  This 
experiment  and  others  like  it  play  an  important  part  in  the  psycho- 
logical, as  opposed  to  the  physiologic.il,  explanation  of  simultaneouft 
contrasttsee  Helmholtz,  op.  cif.  F.  633  f.,G.»  406  f.,G.^669f.,  but 
cf.  also  Ex,  144).  Such  a  black  border  will,  however,  also  make  a 
weak  objective  color  invisible.  A  disk  like  that  in  the  cutaccompany- 
ingEx.  142rf,  when  provided  with  a  second  contrast  ring,  marked  off 
on  both  its  edges  with  a  firm  black  line,  shows  a  weakening  of  the 
induced  color  in  the  bordered  ring. 

d.  Saturation.  Contrast  effects  are  generally  most  striking  with 
little  saturated  colors.  (1)  Compare  the  effect  of  increasing,  de- 
creasing and  extinguishing  the  second  non-colored  light  in  the 
colored  shadow  experiments.  It  is  necessary,  however,  to  see  to  it 
thai  reflected  light  from  the  walla  and  surrounding  objects  does  not 
complicate  the  experiment.  (2)  Compare  the  intensity  of  the  con- 
trasts in  Meyer's  experiment  (Ex.  142c  )  before  and  after  the  appli- 
cation of  the  tissue  paper.  Notice  also  the  part  played  by  the  white 
light  mixed  with  the  colored  light  in  the  mirror  contrast  experi- 
ments above.  Powerful  contrasts  with  the  most  saturated  colors 
can  be  observed,  however,  when  the  proper  conditions  are  fulfilled. 

On    helpful  coodiUoai  lo  Kcaerml  cf.  Htslmboltz,  op.  cit.  F.  &13-ft]4,  0.1   a90-3»l.  Q.l 
MO-Ml. 
On  <-.    BelmboltK.  op.  cit.  F.  ftSDUS.  G.i  411-414.  n.3  Me~U7. 
On  d.    Belmholcx,  op.  cit.  F.  524-694,  OJ  300^00. 

144.  Simultaneous  contrast.  The  effects  of  simnltaneoos  con- 
trast are  often  lost  in  the  more  striking  ones  of  successive  contrasts, 
and  the  first reqiilsite  of  an  experiment  on  simultaneous  contrast  is 
the  exclnsion  of  the  successive.  This  Is  not  difficult  in  experiments 
in  colored  shadows,  a.  Place  a  piece  of  white  paper  in  such  a  po- 
sition that  it  may  be  illuminatea  at  once  from  the  window  (if  the 
day  t>e  overcast)  and  from  a  gas-jet.  Set  upon  it  a  small  block  or 
other  object,  about  1^  by  3  inches  in  size,  and  either  black  or  white 
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in  color.    Light  the  gaa  and  observe  the  two  shadowB,  one  cast  by 

the  light  from  the  windcu',  the  other  by  the  aaa.  The  flrst  vill  ap- 
pear vellowlftbf  the  second  clearly  blue.'  AajoBt  the  distance  asd 
position  with  reference  to  the  light  so  that  the  shadows  shall  appstr 
about  equally  dark,  and  the  blue  shadow  shall  be  as  sharply-  boonded 
as  possible,  and  to  that  end  have  the  shadow  cast  by  the  edge  rather 
than  the  flat  side  of  the  flame.  The  color  of  the  yellowisb  shadow 
is  objective  and  due  to  the  yellow  of  the  gas- flame,  that  of  the  blue 
is  due  to  the  contrast,  but  largely  as  vet  to  successive  contrsst 
Put  a  dot  in  the  centre  of  the  blue  shadow,  to  serve  as  a  flxalion- 
point,  and  another  on  the  edge.  Fasten  a  paper  tube  'preferahlv 
olackened  inside)  so  that  it  can  easily  be  shifted  from  one  dot  to 
the  other.  Cut  off  the  gas- light  by  holding  a  card  between  K  and 
the  block;  adjust  the  tube  so  that  the  dot  in  the  middle  of  the 
shadow  may  be  fixated  without  any  of  the  parts  of  the  field  ootids 
of  the  shadow  being  seen.  Wait  until  all  of  the  blue  has  disi^>- 
peared  from  the  shadow,  and  then,  still  looking  through  the  tube, 
remove  the  card.  The  field  remains  entirely  unchanged  and  ap- 
pears, as  before,  a  colorless  Kray.  The  former  blue  color  is  thus 
shown  to  be  subjective  and  due  to  contra«it  with  the  yellow  lighted 
area  in  which  it  lies.  b.  Out  off  the  gas-light  again  and  adjust  the 
tube  so  that  the  dot  in  the  edge  of  the  ahadow  may  be  fixated.  Tak- 
ing great  precaution  not  to  move  the  eye,  withdraw  the  card.  The 
part  of  the  field  of  the  tube  filled  by  the  shadow  will  appear  bluish, 
that  of  the  remainder  reddish -yellow.  After  a  little  time  of  steady 
fixation,  cut  off  the  gas-light  once  more  and  observe  the  instant 
reversal  of  the  colors.  The  shadow  now  appears  in  reddish-yellow, 
the  rest  of  the  field  blue.  The  color  of  the  shadow,  both  before 
and  after  the  final  interposition  of  the  card,  is  due  to  simultaneous 
contrast,  in  the  first  case  with  the  reddish -yellow  light*  and  in  the 
second  with  its  after-image. 

HeUnholtz  explains  all  cases  of  simultaneous  contrast  as  errors  of 
judgment;  in  the  case  of  the  colored  shadow,  for  example,  we  mis- 
take the  yellow  of  the  gas -lighted  field  for  white  and  consequently 
find  the  shadow  which  is  really  gray  to  be  bluish.  In  the  case  of 
this  particular  experiment,  Hering  and  Delabarre  seem  to  have 
shown  this  psychological  explanation  unnecessary  and  a  physiolog- 
ical one  all  sufiicient,  and  Hering  has  done  the  same  for  other 
forms  of  experiments. 

Ct.  on  simuluuieoiu  ooatraat  lo  Kcneral.  HelmbolU,  op.  cit.  F.  &1&M7,  Q.*  IBS-itt, 
G.«  M3  ff.  Herloic.  op-  cit.^  iiodcr  Ex.  143.  On  colored  ftbadows,  cf .  Helmholts,  op.  ctf  F- 
filT-AlO.  G.*  SM-SM.  U.>  Ml*6ft3. 

ODHelmbolU'sUieorT.cf.HelmboltB,(H>.cfr.F.03S-tt8.O.V3»S.40T-4U,O.*  MSff.  Bar 
toK,  op.  cit.  under  Ex.  It3  ;  •!«>,  Ueber  dto  Tbeorie  doa  sixnultanea  CooCrMtot  roo 
^Imnoltz :  Dte  subjectire  "  Trvnounir  des  UcbCps  lo  xwel  ooiiipU^mNitlLrpPoilfoCMm." 


DclabvTO  :  Oolorra  Bhadows,  Amkricau  Jourhai.  or  Pvmaot.ooT.n,  IS8S-S9,  pp.  i 
For  uuantlutire  oiMMuremrDta  of  BlmulfcuMouscontraft,  w»e  Ktnobsuuui:  Uobrrdit 
qQ&Dtli«UTen  Verb&ltaiaM  dcB  almultAoen  HeUifketU  und  FArben^Cootnaftas,  Wuadtli 
iPbiloe.  Stud.,  VI,  1890. 

14^.  Simultaneous  contrast.  Bering's  binocular  method,  a.  Use 
the  binocular  color-mixer  described  above  in  the  note  on  appara- 
tus. Set  a  red  glass  in  the  right  frame,  a  blue  glass  in  the  left 
Look  fixedly  through  the  colored  glasses  of  the  instrument  at  the 
cork  bail  below,  bringing  the  eyes  close  to  the  glasses  and  the 


*  This aettinjc of  ibe  exwrimeot  aiiccveds  beat  when  tba  dayUirbt  b  iraak,  as, forex- 
ample,  joat  before  tbeliKDtii  on?  UKuatlv  lii^htiN)  tn  che  tfreniaK-  U  tbeexperiownt  tato 
be  made  In  broad  day.  tlie  tiKiit  mu^t  l>e  niducfU  by  curtatn*  or  otherwise  ;  If  a,t  oi«bt, 
there  tniwi  be  two  llKblA.  one  oorrrspandlo^  to  the  window  and  ooe  to  ibegaa,  uid  ihv 
Utter  muac  ehlne  through  a  paue  of  colored  glaaa.  If  jretiow  gUaa  la  u»ed  ttie  color*  wiU 
to  iLe  aune  aa  thuae  In  thla  ezperUuoot. 


noee  between  them.  Adjust  the  side  screens  till  the  white  f^^ound 
below  appears  in  a  uniform  light  violet  from  the  binocular  mixture 
of  the  red  and  blue(cf.  Ex.  163).  The  narrow  strip  of  black  paper  on 
the  white  is  seen  double,  the  right  hand  image  bluish,  the  left  yellow- 
ish. 6.  The  possibility  of  successive  contrast  is,  however,  not  yet  ex- 
cluded. That  may  be  accomplished  an  follows:  Lay  a  sheet  of  black 
paper  over  the  whole  of  the  white  field  and  its  black  strip;  rest  the 
eyes;  and  finally,  when  eveiything  is  in  readiness,  ana  the  evea 
again  fixed  on  the  ball,  swiftly  draw  away  the  black  paper.  The 
contrast  colors  are  seen  on  the  instant,  before  any  motions  that 
might  introduce  successive  contrast  have  been  made. 

Hering  argues  that  this  experiment  is  conclusive  against  the 
psychological  explanation  of  simultaneous  contrast,  unless  a  sepa- 
rate unconscious  judgment  is  to  be  made  for  each  eve,  for  that  which 
consciously  appears  is  a  light  violet  field,  and  the  contrast  color 
to  that  Bhoala  be  a  greenish-yellow,  and  ooth  images  of  the  strip 
should  be  alike,  whereas,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  images  appear  in 
different  colors,  neither  of  which  is  the  color  required. 

HfrtDfc:  Beitraff  zur  Lebre  vom  SimultAnkontrut.  Zeltscfa.  f.  Psyctiol.  I.  1890,  lft-28. 
For  a  fUffproDt  experiment  supportlOK  thes&nieconcjUKlon,  fee  HenuK's  paper. 

146.  Influence  of  judgment  in  visual  perception.  While  in  the 
previous  experiment  a  psychological  explanation  seems  sufficient  for 
the  fact«,  psychical  action  is  not  excluded,  even  by  Hering,  from 
a  considerable  share  in  sense  perception.  In  the  following  ex- 
periments judgment  cooperates  in  the  result,  a.  Place  upon  the 
color-mixer  a  short-pointed  star  of  white  cardboard,  or  even  a 
square,  when  in  sufficiently  rapid  rotation,  it  appears  as  a  white 
central  circle  surrounded  by  a  more  or  less  transparent  ring.  While 
it  is  in  rotation  bring  betiind  it  a  broad  strip  of  black  cardboard  of 
somewhat  greater  length  than  the  diameter  of  the  star  from  point 
to  point.  As  the  edge  of  the  card  advances  it  can  be  seen  not  only 
behind  the  transparent  ring,  but,  apparently,  also  behind  the 
opanue  central  circle,  and  the  portions  of  the  latter  in  front  of  the 
black  card  seem  darkened  by  its  presence.  The  lilusion  holds, 
though  with  a  lightening  instead  of  a  darkening  effect  when  a  white 
card  16  moved  behind  a  black  star.  The  illusion  fails  by  degrees  if 
the  card  is  kept  motionless,  but  may  be  observed  to  a  certain  extent 
when  the  star  is  at  rest.  6.  Oover  a  piece  of  black  cardboard 
smoothly  with  tissue  paper  and  notice  that  it  seems,  at  first,  black- 
er than  it  afterwards  proves  to  be  on  comparison  with  other  grays, 
c.  In  mixing  colors  ov  reflection  TEx.  140a),  notice  the  ten- 
dency to  see  one  color  through  the  other  instead  of  seeing  the  mix- 
tm-e  of  the  two.  This  tendency  may  be  so  strong  at  first  as  to  in- 
terfere, to  a  certain  extent,  with  the  success  of  the  experiment.  Of. 
also  Ex.  162. 

On  the  duncultjr  of  Ju'lj^InK  Bm&ll  dlfferenoea  lo  Ui«  color  of  Burface  tbmt  prassot  oHmt 
nmtkil  iinlilceDeaMr*.  ct.  Hftine.  '^j>.  cit.  under  Ex.  143c. 
On  a.,  binfopd.  Science,  XXI.  1893.  W. 

147.  An  effect  exactly  the  reverse  of  contrast  appears  when 
a  figure  in  black  or  white  1b  placed  upon  a  colored  ground.  The  black 
figure  appears  to  darken  uie  ground  and  the  white  to  brighten  it. 
This  is  a  method  often  used  in  polychromatic  decoration.  Observe 
the  effect  on  the  blue  ground  In  Fig.  4,  Plate  I.  It  may  be  observed 
-occasionally  in  plaid  fabrics,  and  is  shown  very  satisfactorily  in 
kindergarten  mate  woven  in  checker-board  pattern  of  colored  and 
gray  papers.  If  a  set  of  grays  is  used  so  that  the  strips  may  range 
from  a  olack  at  one  side  to  a  white  at  the  other,  the  correspond- 
ing shading  of  the  colored  paper  is  striking. 

V.  Bexold,  op.  cit,  1K2-ISS,  sod  Plate  V. 
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BuJociTLAR  Phenomena  of  Light  and  Color.' 

148.  In  general  the  two  eyeB  cooperate  to  bring  abont  a  aingle 
visna]  result,  but  the  union  of  the  impressionB  upon  the  two  retioa» 
Ib  Influenced  by  a  number  of  circumstances,  a.  If  the  etiniuloA  to 
one  eye  in  considerably  stronger  than  that  to  the  other,  the  sensa- 
tion in  the  Intter  is  in  most  cases  totally  suppressed.  Close  one  eve 
and  look  at  a  sheet  of  white  paper  witn  the  other,  letting  tiie 
open  eye  move  about  freely.  There  Is  no  tendency  for  the  dark- 
ened field  of  the  closed  eye  to  assert  itself.  6.  When,  however, 
the  effect  of  the  stimulus  in  the  open  eve  is  somewhat  weakened 
by  steady  fixation,  such  a  tendency  is  to  Se  observed,  and  the  whole 
of  the  field  of  the  open  eye,  except  a  small  area  about  the  point 
fixated,  may  be,  from  time  to  time,  suppressed  by  the  dark  field  of 
the  closed  eye.  A  slight  motion  will,  however,  instantly  restore  the 
first.  Cf.  also  Ex.  118.  c.  A  field  that  contains  shai^ly  marked 
objecte  or  contours  will  generally  triumph  over  one  that  does  not. 
Try  combining  the  letters  below  in  eucn  a  way  that  the  B's  are 
superposed.  In  these  the  white  field  of  either  eye  which  corre- 
sponds to  A  or  C  in  the  other  eye  will  generally  not  triumph  over 
tne  letters. 

A  B        BC 

On  tbf>  Bfnopulftr  PbeDomODft  of  Llffbt  uid  Color  in  ^neral,  m«  Ft>cbDer:  Ueter  eU&lM 
Vprbftitotiv««  des  Bloocularea  Bebeoa,  AbtuudluDceD  der  kai.  hUch^  0«»  der  Wlan  VU. 
1840.  pp.  338  MM.  Uelmbolu,  op,  (if.  v.  )MU-9W.  0*  TST-TM.  lierixij;:  Bermaiia**  Hand- 
buch  dtT  PliyKloL.  111.  Th.  1.  MO  3«.  676-6T7.  691-001  ;  HfttrfW^v*  zur  PhTtf olOtfle,  90« 311 
Aubert :  OninrtxQir^  d**r  phT«iolojrlt*cbHn  Uptik,  4W-603.  SoO-fiM.  Wuudt :  Pbjr«iM.  nroh^ 
3te.  Atitl.  II..  ]:tI79,  183-]8V.  KbbiDKbAiiin:  Ufher  NHcbbilrlcr  im  blncM-iUftim  Sebeo  nod 
die  bincHi'uIarvQ  KarbeDerachelnungen  Uberbaupt,  PtlUKer's  Arcbiv  XLVl,  1890. 498449. 
Titcbenf r.  I'ebpr  hlnotnilanp  WirmuMpen  moaocuUrer  Kelze,  Wunafa  Phfloo.  8tDdt«n, 
VUl.  n9ll.  231-310.  Cb&uveAu:  Sevtu-al  ArtJolw  In  cbe  Compt«8  readuji.  CXIIl,  IfVl,  IM, 
IM.  iaa,  442. 

149.  Fechner's  paradoxical  experiment.  Hold  close  before  one  eve 
a  dark  glass,  such  as  is  used  in  protecting  the  eyes,  or  a  piece  of  ordi- 
nary glass  moderately  smoked  over,  or  even  a  black  card  with  a  good 
sized  pin-hole  In  it.  allowing  the  other  eye  to  remain  free.  It  Is 
eaay  to  see  that  the  oinocular  field  is  darkened  by  the  interposition 
of  the  dark  glass.  If.  however,  the  eye  behind  the  elass  is  closed, 
or  the  light  wholly  cut  off  from  it  bv  holding  a  black  card  In  front 
of  the  glass,  the  field  appears  decidedly  brighter,  that  is  to  say,  cut- 
ting off  a  portion  of  the  stimulus  received  by  the  total  visual 
apparatus,  has  caused  an  increased  intensity  of  sensation.  The 
experiment  fails  for  very  dark  and  very  light  glasses.  Several 
explanations  have  been  given,  but  that  of  Aabert,  according  to 
which  the  sensations  of  the  two  retinas  blend  in  a  sort  of  average 
result  when  the  difference  is  not  too  great,  but  one  wholly  sup- 
presses the  other  when  it  is  very  great,  seems  to  be  the  most 
satisfactory,  and  with  this  Herlng  also  in  the  main  agrees. 

150.  Rivalry.  When  the  two  retlnse  are  stimulated  separately 
with  strong  light  of  different  colors,  or  are  confronted  witn  other- 
Wise  incongruouB  fields,  t.  e.,  fields  that  cannot  be  given  a  unitary 


I 


^  The  exprnrioienU  that  follow  can  all  be  made  with  the  Btereoecope,  bnt  prfccttea  irlU 
enable  the  ezperimenUsr  to  combine  ibe  dJa«n%tD8  with  free  ejea,  either  by  i  ii— iiiM  tl 
'  m  pwmflel  ^ 


J  of  alfibt  (flxatloK  a  point  nearer  than  the  dlaeraxn  >,  or  by  mahinn  them  i 

nearly  ao  (fizatlag  a  point  bejood  the  diagram).  Thin  skUl  the  ezperimenter  aboold  tnr 
to  aogidre.  In  these  experunente  It  !•  ImportaDt  tbat  th«  eyea  abould  be  of  ai»rox> 
matenr  equal  power»  and  if  the  poorer  eye  cannot  be  belp^  with  leoaea,  the  tuIoq  of 
the  outer  must  DO  somewhat  reduced  by  the  Interpoaltioo  ofasufllclent  aumher  of 
plates  of  ordinary  (laia. 


interpretation,  there  result  a  peculiar  instability  and  irrejanilar 
alternation  of  the  colors  over  part  or  the  whole  of  the  combLned 
fields  of  vision.  This  apparent  struggling  of  the  fields  is  known  as 
Retinal  rivalry.  Hold  close  before  one  eye  a  piece  of  blue  glass, 
before  the  other  a  piece  of  red  glftfls.  and  look  toward  the  sky  or  a 
brightly  lighted  uniform  wall.  The  struggle  of  colors  will  at  once 
begin.  The  same  may  be  observed  with  a  Btereoscope  when  the 
usual  paired  photogT-aphs  are  replaced  by  colored  fields,  or  even 
with  no  apparatus  at  all,  when  both  eyes  are  closed  and  turned  to- 
ward a  bright  sk>'  and  one  of  them  covered  with  the  hand.  Rivalry 
has  been  explained  as  due  to  fluctuations  of  attention,  and  some 
observers  find  that  it  can  be  more  or  less  controlled  by  attention 
(Helraholtz);  Fechner  discusses  the  attention  theory,  and  finds  it 
insufiicient.  Bering  and  others  regard  the  changes  aa  of  a  purely 
physiological  origin.    Cf.  Ex.  1516. 

161.  I^evalence  and  rivalry  of  contours.  By  "  contours  "  Is  here 
meant  lines  of  separation  where  fields  of  one  color  border  upon 
fields  of  another  color,  a.  Combine  etereoscopically  the  two  bars 
below,  and  notice  that  it  is  the  contours  that  suppress  the  solid  parts 
of  both  the  black  and  white.  This  figure  gives  excellent  results 
when  colors  are  substituted  for  the  black  and  white. 


Notice  a  similar  triumph  of  the  contours  of  the  cross  over  the 
lines,  and  of  the  lines  over  the  central  black  of  the  cross  in  Fig.  XI, 
or  an  enlargement  of  it. 


fi^Xi 


b  Notice  the  rivalry  of  the  contours  in  all  of  these  figures .  c.  Snch 
diagrams  as  Figs.  XI  and  XII  are  suitable  for  the  study  of  the 
paii  played  by  attention  in  rivahr>'.  While  it  is  doubtful  that  mere 
attenUon  to  one  field  or  the  other  will  cause  it  to  predominate,  it 
yet  seems  possible  by  indirect  means  to  cause  it  to  do  so.  If  atten- 
tion is  given  to  an  examination  of  the  lines  and  small  squares  In 
Fig.  XI>  or  if  one  of  the  series  of  lines  in  Fig.  XII  is  counted,  they 
will  appear  to  be  somewhat  assisted  in  their  struggle  with  the  cross 
or  the  other  set  of  lines,    d.  A  printed  page  has  a  decided  advan. 
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tage.  Try  a  diAsram  In  whioh  a  printed  p&ge  U  brought  into  oom- 
peution  with  a  field  of  heavy  croBs  lines.  The  lines  will  be  fooad 
to  yield  to  the  print,  at  leaat,  at  the  point  at  which  the  reader  ii 
loosine.  Two  printed  pagea.  however,  become  hopeleaaly  mixed, 
and  it  Is  hard  to  aav  how  maob  of  the  advantage,  when  a  ungle  one 
is  used,  is  due  to  ile  superior  power  as  a  holaer  of  attention,  and 
how  mach  to  its  excellence  as  a  set  of  contours.  A  portion  of  the 
power  of  contours  is  probably  to  be  explained  by  the  mutual  intea- 
siflcation  of  both  the  black  and  the  white  by  contrast,  but  a  part  is 
perhaps  due  to  a  strong  tendency,  observable  in  other  caaea  also, 
for  the  eyes  (and  attention)  to  follow  lines,  and  especially  outlines. 
162.  Luster.  When  one  of  the  rival  fielos  is  white  and  the  other 
colored  (especially  when  one  is  white  and  the  other  Is  black  i,  there 
results^  besides  the  rivalry,  a  cnrious  illusion  of  shine  or  polish, 
known  as  Binocular  lustre,  a.  Examine  in  the  stereoscope  a  diapam 
made  like  the  accompanying  cut,  and  notice  the  srapmte-Uke  snlna 
of  the  pyramid.    The  explanation  seems  to  be  that  polished  snr- 


faoes,  which  at  some  angles  reflect  light  enough  to  look  white,  and 
others  appear  in  their  true  color,  have  often  in  previous  experienoe 
given  rise  to  such  differences  of  sensation  in  the  two  eyes,  from 
which  in  this  instance  we  infer  a  polish  on  the  object  seen  in  the 
diagram.  6.  A  species  of  monocular  lustre  (,or  transparence)  is  to 
be  observed  when  black  or  white  or  colors  are  combined  by  means 
of  the  reflection  color- mixer,  especially  when  the  inclination  of  the 
plate  is  so  changed  that  one  color  appears  to  be  reflected  in  the 
surface  of  the  other,  or  to  be  seen  through  and  behind  it.  The  experi- 
ment works  well  wnen  real  objects  are  reflected  In  the  surface  of 
the  glaas,  the  reflecting  power  of  the  latter  appearing  as  if  trans- 
ferred to  the  horusontat  surface  on  the  opposite  side. 

153.  Binocular  color- mixing.  The  result  of  simultaneous  pres- 
entation of  different  colors  to  the  two  eyes  is  not  always  rivalry  or 
lustre.  If  the  colors  are  not  too  bright  and  saturated  and  the  fields  are 
without  fleck  or  spot  to  give  one  the  predominance,  a  veritable 
though  somewhat  unsteady  mixture  of  the  colors  may  result,  a.  Place 
a  red  and  a  blue  glass  of  equal  thickness  in  the  binocular  color-mlxeri 
and  adjust  the  ade  screens  till  the  proper  amount  of  white 
mixed  in  with  that  transmitted  from  below.  The  mixture 
seen  on  the  white  field  below.  Try  also  with  other  oomi 
of  glasses.  The  mixtures  obtained  In  this  way  are  not  exaotlv  the 
same  in  appearance  as  the  monocular  mixtorea  studied  aoove. 
b.  The  same  effect  may  be  conveniently  obtained  with  a  stereo- 
Boope,    trom   which   the   middle   partition     has    been    removed* 


n^r-  mi  tVTt 

ite  U|M|H 
ire  w^^^H 
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Trj  vn 


o<  dan  colon  of  UtUe  sat^xrmtion.    HcriB^ 

I  of  rod  and  tvo  of  blue,  set  mX  equal  A»- 

e,tke  teo  rods  oa  one  iide.  Uio  twohlooo 

m  tte  adddlojMfr  oro  oooaMnaditorooowyiMWy. 

I  oolor,  wWlo  ae  owifod  colon  coa  bo  aoon  0or 

ttooL    HoolM»omBBofei  thenooof  Immoo  topffo- 

Vof  tto  oyoo^OB  the  cotttoiBB,  which  iaterCaco 

OoapliBOBtovy  cotes  are  lald  to  be  more  dUB- 

In  the  oote*  ecole.    CC'ako 


tances  in  a1 
CD  the  other, 
they  afaow  a  a 
compezleoabc 
▼ent  sharp 
wtththei  ' 
cxiH  to  fooe 
Bx.149.    For^ 

wtfrwing   the 

Chaareoa.' 

164.  BiDocoiar  eontraoi.  Tlie  aftde-vindov  expeiiBMni.  Stead  so 
that  the  Usht  froia  the  windov  faUa  rtdewiae  inso  one  ejB,  bat  aot  at 
an  into  the  other.  Flaca  ia  a  r»nrwBienl  poattion  fbr  oboerrat&OB  a 
atrip  of  white  paper  oa  a  Mack  eorfaee.  Tlie  paper  when  hwtod 
at  with  both  erea  appeara  perfectly  ookirleaa.    On  hwkiHC  now  at 

r  be&opbe- 


I  that  brfag  ia  UMocalar  perapectHw  to  aid  ia 
'  for  a  apeciany  adapted  Btoreoaoope,  aee 


erea  apmara  pei 

r  than  too  bit  of  pt^er  (e.  o.,  at  the  flager 

of  the  bit  wiU  be  aeea.    The  two 


aad  aUghtly  tinged  with  com- 

^  onsins  to  the  eye  next  the 

laed  by  ita  itfaippearanfifi  when  that 

~  wtth  a  faiat  bhw  or  btae-creen 

red  or  yeilow._Ttaa  :_^ 


e  in  meattai  ia  coDflrallT  bri^k  The 
eye^a  tma^  of  the  atrip  fa  explained  aa 
•at,  bat  whether  tUa  oonbMt6apar^ 


apoint 

fore  the  Cace),  doahto 

imafea  wiD  be  Aflerent  in 

pleroentary  cotes.     The 

window  !  which  may  be 

eye  ia  dosed;  will  mnpcmr  _ 

color,  the  other  with  a  Tciy  lidat  red  or  yeiter.   Tlia  Ipjht  1 

entera  the  eye  throng^  the  aeteotie  ia  tinned  reddiah-yvnow, 

makea  the  tm  tea  reapoBBfye  to  that  color;  the  white  ol  the  paper 

strip  therefore  aopeais  bioidi.     It  appears  darker  paitty  for  a 

aimilar  reaaon.  ana  perlkapa  alaOy  aa  Fbeoer  oaaeali,  becanae  it  fiea 

in  a  field  which  for  the  eye  in  < 

reddiafa  color  of  the  other  eye 

due  to  contraet  wtth  the  Arat,  1 

peychieal  matter,  or  whether  ft  la  to  Iw  eiplaliifwt  by  the  aeiion  of 

we  iiUaiiilaa  la  toe  ftist  eyeqfKua  tho  second,  as  there  seenm  sooae 

reason  to  think,  is  as  yet  sfwrtaia     Ita  gieafer  brteMnma  la  jwh- 

ably  doe  to  the  fraaher  condfttei  of  the  eye  to  «&^  H  linlnasn 

and  to  ooatrMt  with  ita  leaabrUlfaat  field.    The  saaae  ttiias  te  often 

to  be  noticed  when  rea&iff  wtth  the  laaip  at  one  lide.  or  even  ah^n 

oae  eye  haa  been  kepi  cteed  fttr  a  aiftort  tiaae  while  the  other  has 

been  kept  open.  The  doable  teaflae  are  In  nowte  Bmnntiel;  ainple 

■Meraate  whkii«  will  ahov  dacfaed  diflftreooes  in  the  cottditbia 

of  the  two  eyes. 

165.  Binoealar  after-fanagea.  Lay  a  bit  of  omace-colored  paper 
on  a  dark  croondL  and  proride  two  white  oaida.  Hold  one  of  the 
cardaeioeato  the  left  eye.  hot  a  ttttlstoone  rids,  so  sa  noC  to  hide 
thebiiof  paper.  Hold  the  other  eight  or  tea  tachee  f>oaa  the  i%ht 
eye  In  waA  a  way  aa  to  hide  the  paper.  Look  at  the  paper  for  a 
few  aecooda  with  the  left  ere,  then  brin^  the  card  before  It.  A 
fkint,  waahy,  nraMB  eoJorea  poaitiTe  after-lauge  will  appear  on 
the  card  before  tM  rl^it  era.  lUa  after-image  la  auppueed  to 
beikins  to  the  right  sgrrs  half  of  the  vlsnal  appirstaa,  possibly  to 
~,  C  e^  eeoafaml,  port. 

GXm.  t»U  tw  «CL 
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NOTE  ON   OOLOR-HEARmO. 

In  1887  I  met  a  remarkable  case  of  color-hearing  and  made  qnlte 
full  notes.  The  matter  was  one  of  which,  at  that  time.  I  had  never 
heard,  and  thinking  I  had  a  new  field  for  study,  I  went  hunting  for 
vicUms,  subject  to  pseudo-chromesthesia.  I  studied  some  blind 
cases  and  had  a  theory.  Just  then  I  discovered  Qalton'B  Stodr 
upon  the  same  eubject  and  dropped  the  matter.  I  made  a  second 
ODservation  upon  my  original  subject  in  1891.  and  this  spring  made 
a  third  one,  and  believe  the  case  of  sufficient  interest  to  make  a 
record  of  It. 

I  have  no  theory  to  offer.  I  do  not  agree  with  Mr.  Galton's.  how- 
ever, but  consider  one  of  the  physiological  explanations  preferable. 
When  I  first  studied  the  subject.  I  believed  that  the  phenomenon 
was  due  to  crossing  or  mingling  of  fibres  of  the  aaditcr}'  and  visual 
nerves — a  theory  which  I  see  has  been  held  by  some  wintera.  I  am 
not  qualified  to  uree  the  theory  or  reject  it;  but  I  am  heartily 
thankful  to  Mr.  Krohn  for  his  late  valuable  synopsis  of  the  subject, 
and  its  literature. 

Q.  L.  ia  a  young  lady  of  unusually  quick  and  bright  mind:  she 
has  some  artistic  power  and  is  a  writer  of  ability.  From  early  child- 
hood she  has  had  color-hearing.  When  a  very  little  aHb-l  she  was 
laughed  at  because  she  said  that  names  were  colored.  That  in  her 
case  it  is  txulv  sound  that  is  colored  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  names 
were  colorea  before  she  could  spell  or  read  at  all.  At  the  same 
time  she  has  mental  imagery  of  great  clearness  and  now  sees  the 
colored  words  when  she  hears  them.  Although  all  words  are  col- 
ored, letters,  numbers  and  personal  names  are  the  most  clearly  and 
definitely  affected.  In  my  first  test  I  gave  many  words  like  snow, 
skv,  ink*  grass,  and  the  like,  to  see  if  natural  quality  of  objects  had 
induenced  the  result,  but  could  not  see  that  it  had.  Unfortunately 
different  lists  were  used  on  the  three  occasions,  and  only  letters, 
numbers  and  a  few  personal  names  occur  in  all  these. 

The  letters  of  the  alphabet  bear  the  following  colors  for  G.  L.: 


A. 
B. 
C. 

D. 

E. 
P. 


Dirty -white. 

Radish -color. 
Corn- color. 
Dark- brown. 
Cloudy-white  or  light-gray. 


Light-gray. 
G.  Grayiflh-yellowiflh-white. 
H.  Dark-gray,  greenish  tinged. 
I.  Dirty- white. 

J.  Dark-greeniBh-bluisb-gray. 
K.  Gray. 
L.  Yellow. 
M.  Geranium -red. 


N.  Red,  with  white  tinge. 

O.  Pearl-white. 

P.  Deep-bright-green. 

Q.  Light-gray-green. 

R.  Rich-reddish-brown. 

8.  Sunshine-yellow. 

T.  Blue. 

V.  Gray-white. 

V.  Radish-color  and  brown. 

W.  Red,  with  white  cloud. 

X.  Brownish-beet-color. 

Y.  Dirty-white. 

Z.  Deep-beet-eolor. 


Lbb. 
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This  Met  ie  that  of  1893.  Comparing  it  with  the  earlier  ones,  I  And 
no  important  dlJTerenceg.    The  only  real  varianta  are  as  follows: 


1891. 
H.  Dark-stone. 
Q.  Lig:ht-g:reea,yellow-6dg:ed. 
V.  Pinkish-terra-cotta. 
Y.  Yeliowlflh-gray. 


1887. 
D.  Dark -brown. 
G.  Pearl. 

K.  White,  edged  gray. 
Q.  Greenish-yellow. 
V.  Burnt-sienna  and  yellow. 
Y.  Yellowish -white. 
Z.  Pinkish,  dirty -dark- mot- 
tled-broVn. 

We  shall  not  attempt  an  analysis  of  the  case,  but  will  call  atten- 
tion to  a  few  points.  The  vowels  are  all  gray  or  white;  M  and  N 
are  almost  alike :  L  and  S  are  identical. 


As  to  nombera: 

1.  White. 

2.  Blue. 

3.  Radish-color. 

4.  Brownish-radiah-color. 
6.  Dark -gray -green, 

6.  Dark-rich-green, 

7.  Sunshine-yellow. 

8.  Cadmium-yellow. 

9.  Dark-dull-gray-green. 

10.  Pale-sunshiny-yellow. 

11.  Com- color. 


12.  Corn-color,  deeper-edged. 

13.  Beet- color. 

14.  Beet-color  faded. 

15.  Dark-green-gray. 

16.  Dark-green. 

17.  Light-Hunny-yellow. 

18.  Richer-deep-yellowT  brown 

haze. 

19.  Dark-dull,  gray,  green. 

20.  Pale -gray -blue. 


The  variants  are  of  little  consequence: 


1887. 

1891. 

6. 

Black,  white-edge,  misty. 

10. 

Golden,  much  like  7. 

10. 

White,  yellow  suffusion. 

13. 

Radish -color. 

15. 

Dark -gray. 

17. 

Yellow,  "  not  so   glorious 

20. 

Cadet-blue. 

as  7." 

18. 

"Almost  old-gold." 

The  radish-color  of  3  is  identical  with  that  of  B.  The  sunshine- 
vellow  of  S  and  L  is  that  of  7  and  8.  Notice  in  Alice  later  it  reoura: 
it  is  plain  that  the  L  sound  prevails.  The  influence  of  the  first 
part  of  all  the  *'  teens  '*  is  plain  in  the  above  list. 

Long  lists  of  names  were  given  in  each  test,  and  to  all  the  answers 
came  immediately  and  definitely.  Forty-one  names  occur  in  all 
three  llst«.  Of  these  only  five  can  be  considered  variable  at  all. 
They  are  as  follows: 


1893.  1891.  1887. 

Nancy— Dull-red.         Dark-dirty-radish.       Whitish-brown. 
Snsan— Bright-blue, 

(with  yellow) 
WiUiam— FadedUght 

red 
Clifford— Light  brown  T ..  4.  ,«„„/. «j  k„j»\ 
(aSdcorn).  Llg>it-gray  (and  buflf) 

Moses— Red  (yellow 
Unlng). 

Out  of  the  forty-one,  Moses  is  the  only  real  disagreement, 
tico  how  sounds  combine  and  control.    Tbe  N  in  Nancy 


1891. 

Dark-dirty-radish. 

Radish  (with yellow). 
Gray  (buff  tint). 


Pale-red(and  yellow) 


Blue  (with yellow). 

White  (red  edged). 

Gray. 

White  and  gray. 


No- 
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the  red  or  brown  foundation.  8  gives  a  yellow  always  in  SomilI 
The  yellow  lines  for  S  in  Mosee  appear  on  the  red  ground  of  M.  W#| 
have  not  room  of  course  for  the  whole  name  list,  but  here  are  somt ' 
of  the  simpler  cases: 


Mamie — Yellowish-red. 
Julia— Radish  -  color. 
Minnie — Light-red. 
Laura— Light-yellow. 


Job  n— Van  dyke  -  brown. 
Henry — Qray-blne. 
Harry — "A  bright  lominoos 
blue." 


Fringes,  crosslines^  cloud  tints  occur,  and  always  interestingly. 

Mary — **  Pearl  white,  suggestive  of  red  lines." 
Jane — "  A  deep  sombre  uncompromising  green." 
Caroline— ^*  Thin  but  clear  deep,  bright  blue,  showing  sunshine 
lines  behind." 
Frederick — *'  Brown  made  lighter  and  colder  by  white." 
Moses — **  Red.  with  fine  lines  of  yellow," 
Joseph— ^^  Gray,  with  slight,  fine  lines  of  corn-color  and  black." 

It  is  frequently  in  these  detailed  cases  that  the  agreement  be- 
tween different  observations  is  the  most  striking. 

In  closing  we  desire  to  add  a  few  notes  made  on  blind  subjectr  at 
the  State  College  for  the  Blind,  Vinton,  Iowa,  in  1887.  We  seemed 
to  find  among  the  congenital  blind  absolutely  no  conception  of 
color,  and  no  tendency  to  imagine  it  in  terms  of  other  sensations. 
On  the  other  hand  we* believe  that  those  who  have  become  blind  in 
childhood,  after  learning  colors,  very  soon  come  to  perceive  color 
sensations  in  their  hearing.  We  examined  perhaps  a  dozen.  Of 
these,  three  were  born  blind,  or  were  blind  from  infancy.  Of  the 
rest,  at  least  three  had  color  hearing  to  a  marked  degree,  liie 
most  interesting  case  was  Miss  N.  This  lady  had  pseudo- chromes- 
thesia  before  she  became  blind.    Musical  notes  are  colored  to  her: 


Do — Brown. 
Re— Gray. 
Mi— Light-red. 
Fa—Black. 
Sol— Real  white. 


La— Dark-red. 

Si— Light-clear-yellow. 
Do— Lighter  brown  than 
lower  Do. 


The  alphabet  is  colored,  also  numbers.  In  her  case  color  is  plainly 
associated  with  a  mental  ptcfure,  for  10  is  colored  white  (1)  ana 
black  (0),  and  11  is  ver>'  white.  So  words  and  names  are  oolored 
from  their  component  letters.  Ink  is  white  (I),  green  (N),  yellow 
(K).    The  tones  of  musical  instruments  are  colored.    Thus:  the 


Violin— Red. 

Clarinets  Reddish-yellow. 

Piano— Low  notes,  black;  high 

notes,  clear,  like  crystal 

or  yellow  glass. 


Guitar — Blue-purple. 
Flute—**  Diamona  clear." 
Harp — Brown  and  blue. 
Banjo — "  Almost  like  violin, 
but  darker." 


Voices  are  distinctly  colored:  my  own  was  '*  brown  and  gray,  real 
light."  while  my  little  boy  companion  spoke  in  "  real  dark  brown" 
tones.  The  months  are  colorea  and  I  could  not  detect  any  associa- 
tion influence  from  sky  or  weather.  The  color-sound  and  mental- 
imagery  of  the  blind  is,  I  am  convinced,  an  interesting  special  field 
of  study. 

Pbof,  Frederick  arxRB. 
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The  article  in  Vol.  V,  No.  2,  of  this  Joitrnal  concerning  the  ex- 
periments conducted  under  Prof.  Jaatrow's  direction  in  reference 
to  oar  estimation  of  verticalB  and  angles,  leads  me  to  think  that  an 
observation  of  my  own,  which  I  have  not  seen  recorded  by  any 
writer,  may  not  be  without  interest  to  the  readers  of  this  Journal. 

Let  the  experimenter  prepare  a  large  sheet  of  paper  thus: 
Set  this  in  some  convenient  position,  with  Ite 
lower  Une  horizontal  against  a  aark  background, 
the  paper  itself  being  well  illuminated.  The  ob- 
server's eyes  themselves  should  be  screened  from 
strong  light.  Let  the  observer  Ue  down,  resting  on 
the  left  Bide,  facing  the  paper,  the  plane  of  which 
most  be  about  perpendicular  to  the  line  of  vision.  no.  i. 

Let  him  gaze  at  the  black  spot  steadily  for  aa  long  as  may  be 
necessary  to  obtain  a  strong  after-image.  This  wHl  be  thought  as 
shown  in  Fig.  2. 

Let  the  observer  now,  with  eyes  still  closed,  roll  over  to  the  right; 
he  will  find  that  he  thinks  the  image  turning  on  an  axis  in  the  same 
dh-ection,  and  when  he  reaches  a  position  in  which  he  is  lying  on 
his  back  he  will  think  the  position  of  the  image  as  seen  in  Fhg.  3. 

If  he  turns  still  further  until  he  is  lying  upon  his  right  side,  having 
made  a  i  revolution,  he  will  think  the  image  as  presented  in  Fig.  4,  it 
having  made  only  a  i  revolution. 


Fio.  2. 


Fig.  4. 


Fia.  S. 


If  he  turn  with  face  dawn  he  will  think  the  image  as  seen  in  Fig.  5. 

If  ho  turn  one  more  quarter,  one  would  suppose  from  what  nas 
preceded  that  he  would  think  the  image  as  shown  in  Fig.  6;  but  in 
fact  somewhere  between  Figures  4  and  6  there  is  a  change,  and 
when  he  reaches  the  end  of  this  last  \  turn  the  image  is  thought 
as  it  was  when  he  originally  lay  in  this  position  on  his  left  side. 
Bee  Pig.  7. 


Fio.  «. 


Fio.  T. 


Fio.  ft. 

This  simple  experiment  seems  to  me  to  indicate  that  our  judg- 
ments of  verticallty  are  determined  largely  by  relation  of  our 
retinal  images  with  the  consensus  of  the  feeungs  involved  In 
balance  or  relation  of  cor  whole  mass  to  the  direction  of  the  force 
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of   gravity.    How  euormoualy  complex   must  be  the   Jadf^ment- 

Sroblems  here  involved,  ia  apparent  when  we  consider  that  each 
ifference  of  position  involves  changes  in  some  elemente   of  the 
complex  psychoBis  of  balance, 

I  present  this  simple  (act  to  the  active  workers  in  the  field  of 
experimental  peychology,  hoping  that  it  may  prove  of  servioe  to 
those  who  are  engaged  In  the  study  of  these  special  phenomena. 

Hexky  Rutgers  MAimnAU. 

Zur  I^ysioloffie  und  PathdoaU  der  Handachrifl.      QoLDBCHinttDBB. 
Archiv  fUr  Psychiatrie,  XXTV,  1892,  603. 

An  important  contribution  to  the  theory  of  hand -movements. 
G.  gives,  first,  a  theoretical  account  of  the  origin  of  what  the  pres- 
ent writer  has  called  ^^  tracer^-iniitation,'^  under  the  equivalent 
phrase,  malende  reproduction,  i.  c,  the  association  between  visoal 
pictures  (letters,  figures,  etc.)  and  the  hand-movementa  neoessary 
to  reproduce  them  (writing,  drawing,  etc.)-  He  finds  three  "mo- 
ments "  in  the  rise  of  *'  tracery-imitation  "  (see  his  ri»umi^  p.  587): 
Aj  an  optical  picture  of  the  hand-movement«(oi>fi«ch<r  Vor9teUung der 
Handbeivcgitng )  required  for  making  the  desirea  letter,  derived  from 
the  child^s  earlier  sight  of  his  own  hand-movements;  B,  a  series  of 
new  motor  discharges,  strengthened  by  practice;  0,  a  series  of 
sensations  of  actual  movement,  by  which  the  diacharges  are  regu- 
lated and  controlled.  Moment  A  is  clearly  seen  in  the  fact,  often 
remarked,  that  in  writing  ^ith  the  eyes  closed  we  follow  stiill  a  dear 
optical  outline.  In  moment  A  there  are  two  evident  factors:  (1% 
constant  kiniesthetic  memories  (RUde)  from  each  position  and  each 
amount  and  direction  of  movement  of  the  member,  and  (2)  optl^ 
presentations  of  the  same  positions  and  movements  (opCiacAe  titfen- 
dirte  BewegungMlde).  Moment  C  is  for  Goldschneider  entirely 
kinesthetic,  as  we  would  expect  from  hia  earlier  papers.*  He 
establishes,  however,  an  entirely  new  element  in  this  kintesthetic 
complex  in  the  caae  of  writing,  i.  e..  a  series  of  pressure  sensatioQi 
which  vary  with  each  character  ana  each  stroke.  By  a  neat  appa- 
ratus— consisting  essentially  of  an  alr-coshion,  upon  which  the  pen- 
point  of  the  subject  rests,  and  a  connected  Marey  tamt>oar  with 
graphic  attachments — he  demonstrates  definite  pressure  curves  for 
the  different  letters  of  the  alphabet,  punctuation  marks,  etc.  [In 
the  view  of  the  present  writer,  this  derivation  of  ' 'tracery -Imita- 
lion'*  is  not  adeqnate,  simply  for  the  reason  that  it  aasmnes  it. 
Given  **moment"  A— an  aftsociation  between  definite  hand-more- 
ments  and  the  corresponding  optical  presentations  of  the  same 
hand-movemente— the  latter  might  be  sufficient,  with  practice,  to 
innervate  the  former.  But  the  question  remains:  How  is  this  as- 
sociation established?  How  does  the  child  come  to  connect  the 
optical  presentation  of  figure  (GestaU)  with  the  optical  hand-move- 
ment and  kiniesthetic  hand-movement  series?  O.  does  not  recog- 
nize the  fact  that  visual  recognition  of  figure  (pictures,  letters, 
etc.)  Ib  definitely  established  loiu:  before  the  child  is  able  or  has 
any  tendency  to  trace  them."  Hfe  Is  wrong,  accordinglv,  in  identi- 
fying the  optical  figure  series  with  the  optical  haua-movement 
series.  An  optical  figure-series  is  really  the  first  "moment"  in 
the  derivation  of  hand- writing— either  a  purely  retinal  series 
or  an  eye -movement  series,  according  to  the  view  adopted  of 
the  rise  of  visual  perception  of  figure.  The  Question  then  is:  How 
does  this  optical  figure -series  come  to  stimulate  the  two  muscular 

'See  my  arUolv  la  ^ca«fM-«,  HX,  1802,  p.  1ft. 
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'series  (Unnathetio  hand*motor  and  ocular  hand-motor)?  My  ob- 
servationa  show  that  the  procesa  la  aa  follows:  As  the  child's  ex- 
perience widens,  its  optical  perception  of  figures  grows  exact;  oer- 
lain  retinal  or  eye-movement  series  grows  more  and  more  fixed. 
At  thifi  period  the  arm  and  hand-movement  series,  at  first  few  and 
fixed,  are  broken  up  with  the  increasing  mobility  of  the  member. 
Oonsequently,  from  the  arm- movement  pictures  those  elements  are 
emphasized,  (1)  which  are  seen  as  well  aa  felt,  and  (2)  those  from 
the  latter  which  produce  results  identical  with  elements  in  certain 
definite  figure-Beries  already  established  by  the  eye.  This  repro- 
duction of  visual  figure-elements  by  movements  which  are  seen 
establishes  gradually  the  association  between  the  kinesthetic  move- 
ment-images and  Visual  figure-outlines;  the  ocular- movement  ele- 
ments {optUcIie  V'orstellung  der  Handbetoegung)  being,  no  doubt,  an 
auxiliary,  but  not  a  necessary,  middle  term.  In  the  figure, 
a'  b'  c' 
X X- X X X X -X ^Y 

I           I           I 
X X X X X X X ^x 

a  b         c 

X^  hand-movement-sensatlon  series  {motoriscfieg  Bewegungnbild), 
some  of  whose  elements  (a,  b,  c)  at  once  reproduce  (graphically) 
cert-ain  elements  (a',  b',  c')  in  the  visual- figure  series  (\  = 
optiftche.fl  BUd  dea  Oestalles).  Now  with  the  strengthening  of  this 
association  by  practice,  appropriate  arm  (and  hand)  series  follow 

SrompU^  upon  the  eye  (figrore)  serieswhich  constitutesthe  *^  copy." 
L's  third  **  moment"  is  undoubtedly  of  great  importance, 
whether  or  not  it  be  entirely  kiniesthetlc. 

The  fact  that  the  first  moment  is  the  visual-figure  series, 
and  not  the  \i8ual-movement  series,  is  seen  (1)  in  the  fact  abraady 
cited  that  figure  recognition  arises  first;  (2)  that  we  can  trace 
figures,  letters,  etc.,  as  Q.  says,  with  the  foot,  head,  etc.,  by 
movementa  not  usually  seen;  (3)  the  memories  of  the  way  the  hand 
and  pen  look  in  writing  are  not  at  all  clear  compared  with  the 
two  other  elements,  i.  e.,  the  figure  memory  of  the  letters  written, 
and  the  movement  memories.  For  example,  when  I  think  of  writ- 
ing my  own  autograph.  I  picture  clearly  tne  figured  letters  which  the 
point  of  my  pen  Inscribes,  and  the  muscular  sensations  of  the  hand, 
out  hardly  at  all  the  way  the  hand  looks  in  the  successive  stages  of 
the  signature;  (4)  in  the  analogous  case  of  learning  to  repeat  sound 
series,  there  are  only  two  elements,  the  "  copy  "  series — whether  it 
be  auditory  (say  the  gutturals,  which  chiloren  sometimes  learn 
first),  visual,  or  speech-motor — and  the  resulting  sound  series 
(omitting  Q.*s  third  moment,  the  kino^sthetio  cental  series  aa  be- 
fore); that  is,  there  is  nothing  corresponding  to  G.'s  optical-h&nd- 
movement  series  (optUche  Bewegungslnlde).] 

InvcHtigatingj  f urtner,  the  ^*contror^  sensations — Q .*b  third  moment 
— he  flncUj  besides  the  pressure  sensations  mentioned  above,  that 
ang^ar  joint-movement  sensations  are  most  important.  Beneath 
the  threshold  of  perceptible  joint- movement,  preesure  sensations 
still  are  felt,  but  pressure  points  are  not  distinguished.  [This 
shows  that  some  other  control  elements  (perhaps  central  quanti- 
tative) are  necessary  for  writing,  executed  by  movements  beneath 
the  threshold  of  discrimination  by  joint  sensations.  Such  writing 
has  been  demonstrated  by  Mohr.]  By*  a  further  simple  apparatus 
(see  fig.  p.  516),  0.  removes  the  resisting  surface  under  writing 
movements,  and  finds  that  the  curves  of  pressure  for  diCferent 
strokes  still  remain,  although  the  subject  is  not  aware  of  giving 
different  pressures. 
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On  the  pathological  side,  G.  finds  tvo  claBfies  of  distorbanoet 
aiiaing  from  impairment  of  the  optical  element  and  of  the  motor 
element.  Under  the  former  he  cites  left-handed  writing,  which  la 
BometimeB  Bvmmetrical  with  right-hand  CmM^geUrAn/f — ft-om  right 
to  left),  ana  sometimea  a  reproduction  of  the  copy  by  the  same 
movement  aa  the  right  hand  (from  left  to  right).  The  former, 
"mirror-writing."  he  thinka  is  due  to  the  tendency  to  symmetrical 
innervation  of  tne  two  arms  when  one  of  them  is  practiced  (Mil- 
bewegung).  It  is  possible  only  in  as  far  as  the  optical  "  copy*'  im- 
age 18  thrown  into  the  back^oand  or  suppressed.  The  latter  is  dae 
to  the  strength  of  this  optical  ima.ee  in  bringing  both  hands  bo  the 
reproduction  of  itself.  The  motor  uisturbances  of  hand  writing  are 
alao  of  two  kindtjj  giving  *'trembling'^  ( Zitterschrift )  and  "taxic** 
writing.  The  penpheraT  cause  of  the  latter  is  impairment  of  any 
of  the  '^ control'^  series,  visual,  movement  (joint),  or  pressure  and 
resiBtance  sensations.  The  central  causes  of  disturbance  he  die- 
cusses  in  another  paper  {Berliner  klin.  Wochenttckriftj  1892). 

J.  M.  B. 

Bin  deutBchcM  Qelehrtenleben  von  Prof.  Dr.  iur.  J.  E.  Kuntze.  Qubtta v 
Theodor  Fbchner.  Leipzig,  Breitkopf  and  HArtel,  1802^ 
pp.  372. 

The  author  of  this  volume  is  a  nephew  of  Fechner*6,  and  was  for 
many  years  a  member  of  his  household. 

Gustftv  Theodor  Feehner  was  bom  in  1801  at  Grossftrchen,  where 
his  father  had  succeeded  his  grandfather  as  pastor  of  the  church.  Hia 
grandfather  had  won  education  and  position  by  persistent  struggle 
with  poverty  and  discouragement,  and  his  memory  is  still  held  in 
honor  in  the  town  where  he  lived  as  pastor  over  forty  years.  His 
father  was  remarkable  for  his  independent  and  progressive  spirit, 
which  made  him  a  leader  among  nis  people  in  matters  of  public 
ntility  as  well  as  things  spirituaK  His  mother  was  the  daughter  of  a 
pastor,  a  woman  of  unusual  force  and  sweetness  of  character.  She 
was  early  left  a  widow  in  straitened  circumstances  with  five  little 
ones  to  bring  up.  The  two  boys  were  sent  to  an  uncle,  who  pro- 
vided for  them  for  several  years.  In  1815,  Frau  Feehner  was  able 
to  settle  in  Dresden^  and  the  family  was  reunited  for  a  short  time. 
In  1817,  Feehner  entered  the  University  of  Leipzig  to  study  medl* 
cine,  He  found  most  of  the  lectures  he  had  planned  to  hear  so  un- 
satisfactory that  he  attended  but  two  or  three  courses.  Indeed,  this 
dissatisfaction,  combined  with  his  distrust  of  the  methods  practiced 
in  the  profession^  resulted  in  his  giving  it  up  altogether.  He  took 
the  regular  doctor's  degree  of  the  university,  but  devoted  himself 
more  and  more  to  literary  pursuits  and  scientific  investigations. 
Even  while  studying  in  Dresden,  he  had  partly  met  the  expenses  of 
his  education  by  giving  lessons  and  translating,  and  by  these  means 
he  now  earned  sufficient  for  self-support.  It  was  about  this  time 
(1820)  that  he  read  the  first  chapter  of  Oken's  Naturphilosophie, 
which,  to  quote  his  own  words,  *'so  inspired  me  as  to  determine  the 
direction  of  my  mind  for  many  years  to  come.'*  To  it  he  owed  his 
escape  from  the  atheism  his  me<llcal  studies  had  induced,  and  the 
permanent  gain  of  the  conception  of  all  nature  as  a  living  unity. 

In  1824  his  mother  and  sisters  joined  him  in  Leipzig,  and  hence- 
forth his  home  was  with  them  until  his  marriage.  He  continued 
his  translations  from  French  scientific  works,  with  voluminous  ad- 
ditions of  his  own,  and  wrote  besides  many  original  papers  on  sub- 
jects connected  with  physics.  To  this  period  belong  also  his  satires, 
which  he  published  under  the  nom  de  plume  of  Dr.  Mises.    They  are 
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marked  by  clear  and  admirable  style,  exuberant  fancv  and  scathing 
wit,  which  spares  neither  philosophy,  medicine,  tradition  nor  con- 
vention. In  the  "Beweis  dass  der  Mend  aus  Iodine  besteht,"  as 
weil  oa  in  some  of  the  others,  he  ffives  humorous  expression  to  the 
causes  of  his  distrust  of  the  methods  then  in  vogue  in  medicine. 
In  '*Die  vergleichende  Anatomie  der  Engel''  there  are  hints  of 
conceptions  later  worked  out  more  fully  in  *'Nanna"  and  "Tend- 
Avesta.^'  He  began  his  lectures  on  physics  at  the  university  in 
1824,  and  in  1834  received  a  full  professorship.  He  had  the  most 
deep-seated  distaste  for  any  official  restraint  upon  his  intellectual 
life,  and  had  only  yielded  to  the  soUcitationB  of  his  friends  in  seek- 
ing the  position  to  which  he  was  finally  appointed.  A  short  time 
before  he  had  married  Frflulein  Clara  Volkniann,  who  proved  a  most 
faithful  and  devoted  wife  and  companion,  and  who  still  sur^'ives 
him.  The  next  six  years  were  crowded  ^ith  work,  which  Fechner 
felt  obliged  to  pursue  anremittingly,  because  of  unavoidable  family 
claims  upon  him  for  material  aid.  The  crisis  of  his  life  was  a 
natural  result  of  this  prolonged  strain.  In  1840  he  gave  signs  of  a 
complete  nervous  collapse,  accompanied  by  severe  head  and  eye 
troubles,  which,  for  a  time,  completely  disabled  him.  He  has  left  a 
detailed  account  of  this  illness,  oelieving  that  it  may  be  of  interest 
and  service  to  others.  The  beginning  of  his  gradual  restoration  to 
health  of  mind  and  body  reads  like  the  story  of  some  miracle. 
Slowly  but  surely  the  improvement  went  on,  and  about  1843  he  was 
once  more  able  to  resume  his  accustomed  life  and  work  with  the 
joy  and  vigor  of  one  risen  from  the  dead. 

During  his  illness  a  pension  had  been  assigned  him  by  the  univer- 
sity, and  although  he  never  again  assumed  his  former  position,  he 
?fave  voluntary  lectures  on  trie  relations  between  mind  and  body 
or  many  years.  He  was  not  popular  as  a  lecturer,  except  with  a 
chosen  few,  for  the  average  student  craved  instruction  given  on 
more  limited  lines  than  those  on  which  his  mind  naturally  worked. 
Fechner's  illness  made  the  one  serious  interruption  to  his  life- 
long intellectual  activity.  After  Iiis  recoverj*  he  was  able  to  devote 
himself  to  philosophic  and  scientific  research  and  production  for 
more  than  forty  years.  To  his  period  belong  his  best  known  and 
most  important  works.  It  seems  appropriate  that  the  detailed  ex- 
position of  his  svbtem  of  philosophy  should  be  among  the  first  fruits 
of  this  time.  In  1848  **Nanna"  "appeared,  and  in  1861,  *'Tend- 
A vesta."  In  both  of  these  he  urges  with  eloquence  and  force  the 
ground  for  his  belief  in  that  higher  pantheism  which  was  his  deepest 
personal  conviction.  In  nothing  that  he  has  written  does  he  give 
greater  evidence  of  his  freshness  and  originality  as  a  thinker,  aa  well 
as  of  his  rare  literary  ^fts.  His  best-known  contribution  to  acienoe, 
tke  great  work  on  *' Fsychophysik,"  appeared  in  I860,  and  proved 
him  a  master  in  the  new  flela,  which  had  been  but  recently  opened 
up.  Wundt  says  "  Fechner  was  the  first  to  recognize  the  extent 
and  significance  of  the  investigations  of  Weber,  and  to  him  is  due 
the  creation  of  those  exact  methods  without  which  further  progress 
would  have  been  impossible."  The  period  of  Fechner*s  interest 
and  work  in  lesthetics,  which  now  followed,  Is  described  by  his 
biographer  as  a  parenthesis.  He  threw  himself  into  the  suoiect 
with  tnat  ardor  which  characterized  Mm  in  everything  he  under- 
took.  His  '*  Vorschule  der  .£sthetik**  was  the  final  exposition  of 
his  views,  and  in  it  he  establishes  a  scientifle  basis  for  some  of  the 
fundamental  ideas  of  beauty.  The  labor  of  his  last  years  was 
chiefly  given  to  the  revision  and  strengthening  of  his  work  in  **  Pay- 
chophysik."  Old  age  found  him  with  unabated  mental  freshness 
and  vigor.    He  was  at  work  until  his  usual  hour  the  evening  that  he 
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taken  ilL  He  lingered  a  few  days,  anconsciouB  for  the  moat 
partf  but  whenever  he  revived,  hie  mind  was  perfectly  clear.  He 
fell  i^tdetlv  asleep,  Nov.  18.  1887. 

ThiB  life  shows  oa  a  man  endowed  with  a  rare  combination  of 
qnalitiee,  both  moral  and  int'ellectual.  Simple  and  kindly  as  a  child, 
indifrexent  to  luxury— his  one  extravagance  was  in  the  matter  oi 
writing  material— brave  and  patient  in  soffering,  and  afraid  of 
nothing  but  idleness,  of  genuine  oiety  and  purity  of  life,  he  might 
almost  nave  passed  for  a  saint  haa  he  not  been  so  remarkable  as  a 
achol&r.  Poseessed  of  unusual  independence,  originality  and  versa- 
tility of  mind,  he  yet  had  infinite  patience  in  mastering  subjecta  in 
themselves  distasteful  to  him.  Great  as  was  his  productiveness  he 
did  not  write  easily,  and  all  his  work  represents  painstaking  revision 
and  correction.  Modestly  conscious  of  his  own  powers,  it  is  not 
strange  that  he  was  disappointed  at  the  comparatively  small  recog- 
nition with  which  his  philoaophical  system  had  met.  Content  with 
no  subject  until  he  had  brought  it  into  some  sort  of  unity  with 
his  conception  of  the  whole,  he  could  ill  understand  the  ability  of 
many  men  to  hold  confused  and  inconsequent  views.  He  was  a  true 
son  of  his  people  in  his  passion  for  nature,  and  his  deep  sense  of 
man's  close  and  intimate  reluion  to  it.  But  he  had  his  limitations. 
He  was  distinctly  the  nature -lover  as  distinguished  from  the  lover 
of  history  and  the  past.    Rome 

"  A  clt7  wa*  to  him 
And  It  waa  ooUiIdj;  more,*' 

and  he  walked  its  streets  far  more  interested  in  his  own  thoughts 
than  anything  outside  them.  For  general  social  life  and  amusement 
he  cared  not  at  all.  His  one  regular  diversion  was  a  weekly  chess 
dab,  whose  meeting  he  never  missed,  and  he  always  enjoyed  the 
society  of  intimate  and  congenial  friends,  and  was  often  stimulated 
by  them  to  discussion  and  argument,  in  which  he  took  a  keen  de- 
light. It  is  still  too  early  to  assign  him  his  final  place  in  the  intel- 
lectual historj'  of  his  country,  but  he  is  a  connecting  link  between 
the  past  and  present,  and  represents  tliat  scientific  insterest  in  the 
physical  side  of  mental  phenomena  which  marks  a  new  era  in  Ger- 
man philosophy.  Hia  great  aim  was  to  bring  about  the  alliance  of 
speculation  and  research,  and  In  this  good  cause  he  fought  loyally  to 
the  end.  0.  H.  8. 

C7"e6er  die  Oleichzeitigkeit  und  Ungleichzeitigkeit  von  Bewegungen.** 
O.  Kf  LPE.     Phil.  Studien,  1891,  VI,  p.  514,  and  1892,  VH,  p.  124. 

Dr.  Ktilpe  discusses  some  experiments  in  which  it  was  sought  to 
raise  both  hands  simultaneously.  The  subjecta  reached  in  four 
ways:  ordinary  muscular  and  sensorial  reaction,  and  two  unstimu- 
lated kinds,  one  with  attention  previously  concentrated  on  the  move- 
ment, as  in  muscular  reaction,  and  one  without  special  preparation. 
A  bell  furnished  the  stimulus  ( where  necessary)  in  the  first  set; 
only  such  results  were  admitted  as  appeared  simultaneous  to  the 
subjects.  The  figures  given  represent  the  deviations  from  simul- 
taneity. In  the  majority  of  cases  the  left  hand  reacted  first.  The 
several  subjects  and  kinds  of  reaction  give  widely  varying  results, 
but  in  general  the  figures  for  muscular  and  sensorial  show  the  same 
relations  as  in  simple  reaction,  and  so  do  the  unstimulated  reaction 
—the  average  of  the  so-called  "  premeditated  voluntary  reaction  " 
being  slightly  larger  than  that  of  the  muscular,  and  that  of  the 
*'  unpremeditated  "  rather  larger  than  that  of  the  sensorial. 

Looking  at  reaction  from  the  psychological  side,  two  laws  of  the 
jyi9O0iat!on  affect  it-s  rapidity.    First,  a  period  of  strained  attention 
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_  rise  to  a  displeaaurable   feeline.  -which   haatens  transition. 
9nd,  the  more  closely  states  are  related  the  quicker  the  transi- 
rtion.    The  coordinations  or  reaction  are  not  natural^  but  in  musca- 
jlar  reaction  the  idea  of  the  coordination  forms  a  natural  connecting 
[-link.    As  to  the  former  factor,  in  muscular  reaction  the  attention  is 
[■trained*  hence  the  passage  to  movement  is  more  rapid  than  in  sen- 
sorial,   in  reacting  ^ath  two  hands,  the  deviation  from  simultaneity 
may  be  taken  absolutely,  or  distdnguished  by  plus  and  minus  signs 
(i.  e.,  relatively). 

To  determine  the  causes  for  the  prioritv  of  one  hand,  further  ex- 
periments were  made.  PMrst,  with  other  Idnds  of  stimulus:  a  ham- 
mer, light,  and  electrical  stimulation  of  the  skin.  This  produced 
no  noticeable  change  of  result.  Next,  the  Angers  of  one  or  both 
hands  were  made  anesthetic  by  ether  or  ice,  thus  removing  the 
sensation  of  touching  the  reaction-key.  This  lowered  the  mean 
variation  perceptibly,  without  altering  the  differences.  In  other 
experiments  the  efficiency  of  the  muscles  on  both  sides  was 
diminished  by  a  strong  electric  current;  this  increased  decidedly 
the  average  priority  of  the  left  hand.  To  test  the  influence  of 
attention,  one  hand  was  consciously  singled  out  and  attention 
directed  more  closely  to  its  movement.  Comparing  these  results 
with  the  others,  there  is  a  marked  increase  of  preference  for  the 
left,  when  that  hand  is  designated,  and  generally  ^but  less  notice- 
able) for  the  right,  when  it  is  designated.  In  some  final  experi- 
ments the  muscles  of  one  arm  were  fatigued  by  tension;  the  effect 
was  to  delay  the  action  of  that  hand,  especially  in  case  of  the  right. 
Dr.  Kiilpe  argues  that,  since  the  right  nand  is  more  accostomea  to 
grasping  and  pressing  than  the  left,  it  would  usually  press  harder 
on  tne  reaction-key,  and  (greater  fatigue  ensuing)  would  react 
more  slowly  than  the  left.  But  the  left  hand  is  more  dependent; 
hence  special  attention  to  the  right  beneflts  it  less  than  attention  to 
the  left.  Chance  directing  the  attention  may  therefore  explain  the 
variations  in  the  earlier  experiments.  The  larger  variations  in  sen- 
sorial reaction  may  be  because  the  preconceived  idea  of  the  move- 
ment represents  only  the  transition  from  apperception  to  movement, 
while  in  muscular  it  includes  the  entire  preparation  for  the  move- 
ment, leaving  less  open  to  chance  variation.  In  anesthesia  the  idea 
of  the  coming  movement  is  not  in  conflict  with  the  sensation  of  the 
present  position  of  the  hand.  With  the  latter  present,  more  or  less 
of  a  counter-effort  is  required  to  prevent  the  movement  from  im- 
mediate accomplishment,  and  this  increases  the  attention  and 
fatigue. 

The  influence  of  this  conflict  between  expectation  and  tension  on 
the  course  and  duration  of  reaction  is  to  be  investigated  in  another 
paper.  Howard  C.  Warren. 

77i«  9ubliminal  consctoiMneM.    Meydbs.    Proceedings  of  the  Society 
for  Psychical  Itesearch,  1892,  Feb.  1. 

Holding  that  automatic  writing,  trans -utterance,  automatic  pic- 
ture-drawing, crystal  vision,  monitory  voices,  hallucinations  and 
kindred  phenomena  are  in  no  sense  abnormal,  the  author  proposes 
a  hypothesis  for  *'  the  provisional  coordination  of  all  these  suulim- 
inai  phenomena,"  which  *'does  not  need  constant  stretching  to 
meet  the  exigencies  of  each  fresh  case."  Assuming  that  we  must 
be  in  some  sense  conscious  of  any  sensation  or  volition  which  we 
can  afterwards  recall,  it  is  evident  that  multitudes  of  things  have 
entered  into  consciousness  without  our  knowledge.  **Our  habitual 
or  empirical  consciousness"  is  a  selection  of  such  parts  of  the  whole 
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fts  have  proved  to  be,  in  general,  advantageons  to  the  individual. 
It  IB  related  to  the  whole  of  consciooaneas  much  aa  the  visible  part 
is  to  the  whole  of  the  solar  spectrum.  The  UDderl3dng  psycluc&l 
unitf  the  abiding  'Mndividuality ''  in  each  of  as,  iH  expressed,  but 
always  incompletely,  as  the  "personality*'  of  our  ordinary  waking 
state.  At  the  lower,  or  physiological,  end  are  processes  that  have 
become  automatic;  at  the  superior,  or  psychical,  end  are  clairvoy- 
ant and  other  impressions  which  are  habitually  received,  and  which 
**do  in  some  sense  transcend  the  limitations^  of  time  as  well  as 
space,  within  which  all  supraliminal  consciousness  necessarily 
faUs.'' 

Examples  of  chan^d  personality^  suggest  the  possibility  of  such 
a  psychical  reorpanixation  as  shall  incorporate  into  our  ordinarv 
personality  powers  now  entirely  subliminal,  and  impressions  whicn 
now  reach  us  occasionally  an  "  messages''  from  the  subliminal  part 
of  our  individuality,  which  become  visual  or  auditory  or  indefinite 
according  to  the  character  of  the  personality  and  the  attending  cir- 
cumstances. Such  *'  messages*'  may  produce  hallucinations  which 
are  objective  in  the  sense  that  their  source  is  not  In  the  Individoal. 

Dreams  are  a  familiar  example  of  slight  changes  of  personality. 
Hypnotic  trance,  hysteria  and  insanity  are  other  examples.  The 
author  adduces  evidence  in  favor  of  his  view  that  **  subliminal  con- 
sciousness*' is  entitled  to  the  epithet  *' conscious;"  and  compares 
the  contents  of  supernormal  phenomena  with  what  would  be  ex- 
pected from  his  hj'pothesis.  T.  P.  Hall. 

Aftf&itge  und  Aussichten  der  experimcnteUen  I^iychologic.      KOlpb 
Archiv  fUr  Oeschichte  der  Psychologie,  Bd.  VI.,  Heft  2. 

An  historical  outline.  ContributiouH  to  experimental  psychology 
h&ve  been  made  all  alon?  by  physics  and  physiology;  but  the  real 
question  is,  Why  was  psychology  so  slow  in  oecoming  an  independent 
science?  Because,  arst,  of  the  neglect  with  which  the  ''lower 
faculties'*  were  treated;  and  again,  because  of  Kant's  unfavorable 
verdict,  called  forth  by  the  empirical  psychology  of  the  18th  cen- 
tury. Ills  objections  were  met  partly  by  Herbart's  mathematical 
psychology,  partly  by  the  actual  founding  of  experimental  psy- 
chology. This  owes  its  existence,  after  Weber's  suggestive  wort,  to 
Fechner,  who  by  demonstrating  the  functional  relations  between 
psychical  and  physical  processes,  did  away  with  the  inexactness  of 
earlier  psychologies,  and  by  developing  psycho-physical  methods, 
BuppUea  the  necessary  moans  of  researcn.  If  his  work  is  in  some 
respects  imperfect,  and  his  estimate  of  Weber's  law  too  high^  it 
must  be  remembered,  on  the  other  hand,  how  scant  was  the  material 
gotten  up  by  his  preaecessor. 

Wundt,  the  next  leader,  though  at  first  under  the  influenoe  of 
"  pure  "  psychology,  develops  to  the  fullest,  in  his  later  work,  the 
principle  of  parallelism.  For  him  the  correlative  of  psychical 
activi^h^  is  the  nerve-process,  while  for  Fechner  it  is  the  outer  stlma- 
loB.  The  advances  made  by  these  men  within  the  domain  of  psy- 
chology proper,  have  been  seconded  by  work  in  other  branches, 
especially  astronomy  and  physiology.  As  to  pathology  and  zoology, 
Important  as  their  results  may  be,  they  offer  no  room  for  what  Is, 
strictly  speaking,  psychological  experiment.  E.  Pack. 
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80ME  PRACTICAL   SUGGESTIONS   ON    THE    EQUIP- 
MENT OF  A  PSYCHOLOGICAL  LABORATORY. 


By  Edicund  C.  Sanpord,  Ph.  D. 


The  kind  of  equipment  a  psychological  laboratory  is  to 
have  should  be  controlled  by  the  needs  of  the  students  that 
are  to  use  it,  the  amount  of  money  at  command,  and  the 
special  lines  of  interest  of  the  instructor  in  charge.  To  give 
detailed  advice  without  detailed  information  on  these  point-s 
is  impossible.  It  is  hoped,  however,  that  a  few  general  sug- 
gestions with  regard  to  rooms,  apparatus  and  method  of 
instruction,  though  without  novelty  to  those  already  in 
possession  of  laboratories,  may  not  come  amiss  to  those 
having  them  in  contemplation. 

Rooms. 

This  important  part  of  the  laboratory  is  unfortunately  too 
often  not  under  the  control  of  those  most  interested.  The 
laboratory  must  occupy  such  rooms  as  are  free  for  it.  As  a 
younger  member  in  the  family  of  sciences,  psychology  must  be 
content  with  the  outgrown  clothes  of  its  elders.  If  any 
choice  is  possible  several  points  should  be  regarded,  and  first 
of  all,  quiet.  It  is  relatively  easy  to  shield  the  eyes  and  skin 
from  intrusive  stimulation,  bat  it  is  extremely  difficult  to 
shield  the  ears ;  and  what  freedom  from  jar  is  to  the  physicist, 
that  freedom  from  noise  is  to  the  experimental  psychologist. 
Heating,  lighting  and  ventilation  are  important  in  all  study 
rooms,  and  a  fortiori  in  rooms  where  bodily  conditions  must 
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be  kept  constant  and  prevented  as  far  as  possible  from  dis- 
torbing  mental  conditions. 

As  to  size,  a  namber  of  small  rooms  are  better  than  an 
equal  floor  space  thrown  into  one  or  two  large  rooms,  for 
there  are  not  many  psychological  experiments  that  can  be 
made  simoltaneously  in  the  same  room  without  mutual 
interference,  and  for  the  few  that  require  considerable 
distances,  it  is  better  to  depend  on  a  spare  lecture  room  or 
chax)el.  The  most  convenient  arrangement  is  one  large  room 
for  a  general  laboratory  and  appai*atus  room,  and  several 
small  ones  that  can  be  used,  though  not  exclusively,  for 
special  purposes :  one  for  the  instructor's  private  laboratory, 
one  for  light  and  color  experiments,  one  for  time  experiments, 
a  storeroom  for  bulky  apparatus,  and  especially  one  for  a 
work-shop,  though  this  need  not  be  adjacent  to  the  rest.  It 
is  also  convenient  to  have  a  small  room  or  closet,  suitably 
connected  by  wire  with  the  other  rooms,  in  which  all  batteries 
may  be  kept  and  cared  for.  There  is  a  temptation  to  use  the 
large  laboratory  room  as  a  lecture  room  also,  but  this  should 
be  resisted  on  account  of  the  dust  from  the  blackboard. 

The  situation  of  the  rooms  is  relatively  unimportant, 
except  in  the  case  of  rooms  where  light  and  color  experiments 
are  to  be  made,  which  should  have  a  southerly  exposure,  so 
that  direct  sunlight  may  be  had.  Proximity  to  highly 
colored  buUdings  or  green  trees  is  to  be  considered,  and  t^ere 
should  be  no  tinting  on  the  walls.  Booms  in  an  upper  story 
of  a  large  building  have  an  advantage  both  as  to  light  and 
stillness.  ^ 

If  it  is  inexpedient  to  devote  a  room  exclusively  to  light 
and  color,  i.  e.,  to  make  a  dark  room  of  it,  much  can  be  done 
with  dark  boxes  of  convenient  size  ;  or,  following  the  plan  of 
the  Yale  laboratory,  the  dark  box  may  be  enlarged  till  it  will 
take  in  the  experimenter  himself  and  becomes  a  room  within 
a  room.    Such  an  arrangement  has  much  to  recommend  it. 

FUBNITUBE. 

All  the  rooms  should  have  gas  or  electric  lights  for 
illumination ;  the  general  laboratory  and  the  work-shop 
should  have  gas  for  heating ;  and  the  first  should  have  a  sink 
and  water.  The  general  laboratory  and  the  dark  room  should 
be  provided  with  means  for  excluding  light.  For  the  first, 
where  only  a  relative  darkening  is  needed,  black  curtains 
or  curtains  of  enameled  cloth  will  answer,  but  an  extra  casing 
must  be  fastened  to  the  window  frame,  covering  the  edges  of 


*See  plan  of  the  Toronto  laboratory  where  these  points  are 
regardea,  Science^  XIX,  1892, 143. 
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the  curtains  and  preventing  the  light  from  getting  in  beside 
them.  The  eartains  must  pull  up  from  the  bottom,  not  down 
from  the  top.  More  pains  will  have  to  be  taken  with  the  dark 
room,  and  there  solid  shutters  of  some  kind,  painted  black 
like  the  walls  of  the  room,  will  prol>ably  be  as  satisfactory  as 
anything. ' 

Tables  for  laboratory  use  should  not  be  so  good  as  to  be 
marred  by  an  occasional  tack  driven  into  them.  Some  should 
be  large  (3x8  ft.  or  longer)  and  some  small  (2x4  ft.). 
If  some  are  thirty-six  inches  high  (for  use  when  the  experi- 
menter stands),  and  others  are  six  inches  less  (for  use  when 
he  is  seated),  it  will  be  well;  and  it  wiH  not  l>e  amiss  if  all 
are  provided  with  drawers.  It  is  convenient  to  have  one  or 
two  very  solid  tables  with  square  legs  the  same  size  at  the  top 
and  the  bottom,  so  that  apparatus  may  be  clamped  to  them. 
There  should  also  be  a  few  small  tables  that  are  adjustable  in 
height.  They  are  almost  indispensable  when  several  irregular 
pieces  of  apparatus  are  to  be  brought  to  the  same  level  for 
combined  use.  Such  tables  with  iron  standards  can  be 
bought,  or  they  may  be  made  wholly  of  wood  by  any  carpen- 
ter. A  wedge  to  hold  the  table  at  the  required  height  is 
better  than  a  screw,  for  it  does  not  mar  the  stem  of  the  table 
and  is  more  effective  against  wabbling.  Three  sizes  at  least 
are  handy :  a  small  size  to  stand  on  the  ordinary  tables  and 
capable  of  adjustment  from  twelve  inches  to  eighteen  inches 
in  height ;  a  larger  size  capable  of  adjustment  from  twenty- 
fonr  to  thirty-six  inches;  and  a  thlni  size  adjustable  from 
four  to  six  feet.  For  a  purpose  similar  to  that  of  these  tables 
the  laboratory  should  have  a  good  supply  of  smooth  blocks, 
six  or  eight  inches  square  and  from  one  to  two  inches  thick  ; 
also  a  few  smooth  bricks,  which  may  be  permanently  covered 
with  thick  paper  for  greater  cleanliness  in  use. 

A  shelf  running  along  the  side  of  the  room  and  before  the 
windows  at  about  the  height  of  the  ordinary  tables,  is  very 
convenient.  If  it  seems  undesirable  to  fasten  such  a  shelf 
permanently,  narrow  tables  or  benches  may  well  take  its 
place.  Chairs  for  the  laboratory  may  be  of  any  comfortable 
sort;  physical  discomfort  is  a  serious  hindrance  to  successful 
work  for  both  the  subject  and  the  operator.  There  must  be 
also  a  few  screw  stools,  so  that  the  height  of  the  observer  with 
reference  to  his  instrument  may  be  readily  adjusted. 

The  number  and  character  of  the  apparatus  cases  will  be 
fixed  by  the  apparatus  to  be  placed  in  them,  but  they  should 
be  large  enough  to  prevent  crowding  and  some  of  them  at 

'  Anbert  gives  some  particulars  about  the  construotion  of  a  dark 
room  in  his  Physiologie  der  Neizhaut,  pp.  26  fT. 
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least  sfaonld  be  closed  with  hinged  glass  doors  ;  sliding  doors 
are  apt  to  strike  and  break  apparatus  carelessly  put  in. 

Either  below  the  apparatus  cases  or  in  a  case  by  them- 
selves, the  laboratory  must  have  a  plentiful  supply  of  drawers, 
and  some  of  these  should  be  divided  by  low  partitions  (or  the 
more  easy  keeping  of  such  things  as  kymograph  papers, 
small  diagrams  for  optical  experiments,  etc.  Drawers  that 
are  to  contain  many  kinds  of  things^  as,  for  example,  the 
drawer  for  nails,  screws  and  tacks,  may  conveniently  be  fitted 
with  a  number  of  little  compartmented  trays  instead  of  fixed 
partitions.  The  trays  can  then  be  taken  out  and  carried  about 
with  their  contents  as  needed  and  again  retnmed  to  their 
place  in  the  drawer.  Some  of  the  drawers  should  Ije  large 
enough  to  allow  full  sheets  of  cardlK)ard  to  lie  fiat  in  them, 
unless  they  can  be  kept  in  a  chart  case. 

In  the  matter  of  chart  eases  there  is  great  diversity  of 
practice.  A  convenient  way  where  one  has  control  of  the 
making  of  his  charts  is  to  have  them  all  drawn  upon  uniform 
sheets  of  manilla  or  other  cardboard  (using  several  separate 
sheets  for  large  diagrams),  and  then  have  a  case  of  shallow 
drawers  in  which  to  keep  them.  These  drawers  should  have 
backs  and  sides,  but  no  fronts,  or  fronts  that  are  hinged  and 
can  be  turned  forward  out  of  the  way.  In  such  a  case  the 
charts  are  kept  flat  and  the  eilges  of  all  can  be  easily  examined 
without  disturbing  any.  The  front  of  the  case  can  be  pro- 
tected by  doors  or  a  curtain. 

Many  colored  papers  fade  if  long  exposed  to  the  light  and 
must  be  protected  from  it.  A  convenient  way  to  do  this  with 
disks  aLneady  cut  for  use  on  the  color-mixer^  and  yet  to  have 
them  easy  of  access,  is  to  prepare  a  special  case  for  them.  A 
piece  of  pine  plank  two  inches  thick,  somewhat  wider  and 
four  or  ^ve  inches  longer  than  the  diameter  of  the  disks,  has 
near  one  end  a  circular  hole  cut  through  it  just  large  enough 
to  take  in  the  disks.  From  the  side  of  this  hole  next  the 
longer  end,  a  slot  an  inch  and  half  wide  is  cut  nearly  or  quite 
to  the  end.  A  thin  piece  of  board  of  the  same  size  as  the 
plank  is  nailed  on  for  a  bottom  ;  a  similar  piece  is  hinged  on 
the  top  for  a  lid,  and  a  narrow  piece  nailed  across  the  end  of 
the  slot,  if  it  has  been  cut  entirely  through,  and  the  case  is 
complete.  When  the  colored  disks  are  laid  in,  the  different 
colors  are  kept  separate  by  disks  of  ordinary  cardboard. 
These  have  tongues  that  lie  in  the  above  mentioned  slot  (the 
longest  ones  at  the  bottom),  each  bearing  the  name  of  the 
c-olor  that  has  been  put  in  below  it.  Any  required  color  can 
then  be  found  at  once  by  lilting  the  tongue  t>earing  its  name. 
In  the  general  laboratory  there  should  bea  bookshelf  contain- 
ing the  textbooks  most  frequently  oonsulted,  including  a  stand- 
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ard  text-book  of  physics  and  a  book  of  mathematical  tables. 
And  near  by  may  well  be  kept  a  card  catalogue  of  psycho- 
logical literature.  Such  a  bibliography,  if  contributed  to 
from  the  reading  of  all  users  of  the  laboratory,  would  soon 
grow  into  a  most  valuable  aid  to  research.  In  the  cabinet 
may  also  be  kept  a  card  catalogue  of  the  apparatus,  giv^iug 
the  name  of  the  maker,  date  of  receipt  and  price  of  each 
piece,  and  in  addition  any  constants  or  corrections  that  it 
may  be  necessary  to  know  for  the  accurate  use  of  the  piece  in 
question.  This  list  will  be  found  useful,  not  only  in  check- 
ing up  apparatus  at  times  of  stock-taking,  but  also  in  giving 
students  items  about  the  manufacture  of  the  apparatus  that 
they  may  be  interested  to  know. 

Apparatus. 

If  a  carpenter  and  skilled  machinist  are  at  command,  com- 
paratively few  pieces  of  apparatus  will  need  to  be  bought  out- 
right, and  much  of  the  rest  will  be  cheaper  made  at  home. 
Even  when  such  help  is  not  forthcoming,  the  instructor  hiq;i- 
self,  If  moderately  familiar  with  the  rudiments  of  wood  and 
metal  work,  can  do  a  good  deah  A  certain  knowledge  of  these 
arts  is  important,  even  for  the  successful  use  of  boughten 
apparatus,  and  every  instructor  should  take  pains  to  acquire 
it.  Such  hand  work  will  often  be  found  an  agreeable  change 
from  book  work. 

Assuming  that  the  instructor  has  a  little  mechanical  skill, 
and  that  professional  mechanics  will  only  be  appealed  to  in 
cases  of  especial  difliculty,  the  first  room  of  the  laboratory  to 
be  fitted  up  may  well  be  the  work  shop.  Here  should  be  found 
a  small  bench  with  both  carpenter^ s  and  machinist's  vises, 
and  the  most  common  tools  for  wood  and  metal  work.  A 
lathe  also  should  certainly  be  added,  with  a  Bufiicient  stock  of 
chucks  and  lathe  tools,  though  an  excessively  high-priced  ma- 
chine is  not  necessary.  A  hundred  dollars  expended  npon 
tools  of  all  sorts  and  fifty  dollars  more  upon  the  fitting  up  of 
the  room  and  the  purchase  of  materials,  would  probably  be 
sufficient,  and  would  soon  save  its  value  in  the  making  and 
repair  of  the  strictly  psychological  equipment.  If  nothing  of 
this  sort  is  possible,  a  few  tools  at  any  rate  are  indispensable ; 
large  and  small  screwdrivers,  a  wrench,  a  hammer,  with 
nails  and  tacks,  a  meter  stick,  and  an  oil-can  are  perhaps  the 
minimum  collection. 

The  strictly  psychological  apparatus  to  be  purchased  will 
vary  with  the  plan  of  work  and  with  the  facilities  for  borrow- 
ing from  the  physical  and  biological  departments.  If,  as  is 
probably  the  case  in  most  American  colleges^  demonstrations 
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are  to  be  made  before  a  class  of  twenty  or  upward,  a  practice 
laboratory  conrse  given  to  a  less  namber,  and  research  to  be 
carried  on  by  the  instrnctor  and  one  or  two  advanced  students, 
and  if  the  department  is  expected  to  stand  on  its  own  feet 
without  much  borrowing,  the  stock  of  apparatus  may  be 
somewhat  as  follows  : 

Apparatus  for  neurological  demonMration^.  Models  of  the 
brain  ^  and  sense  organs ;  microscopes  and  mounted  speci- 
mens ;  frogs ;  sheep^s  brains  and  facilities  for  removing  and 
preserving  them;^  reagents;  diagrams;  to  a  total  of  about 
three  hundred  and  fifty  dollars. 

Apparatus  for  (he  senses,^  Since  a  good  part  of  the  work 
60  far  accomplished  in  physiological  psychology  has  been 
upon  sensation  and  perception,  this  section  of  apparatus  will 
naturally  be  pretty  full,  especially  as  many  pieces  are  also  of 
use  for  the  study  of  the  higher  forms  of  mental  life.  For  the 
senses  of  taste  and  smell  a  very  small  expenditure  is  suffi- 
cient. For  the  dermal  senses  and  sensations  of  motion  the 
apparatus,  except  for  advanced  research,  is  simple,  and  much 
of  it  can  be  made  by  any  carpenter.  An  allowance  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars  should  cover  everything.  For 
auditory  experiments  more  refined  apparatus  is  required.  It 
would  be  easy  here  to  spend  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars 
without  exceeding  the  bounds  of  economy.  Apparatus  for 
vision  and  the  visual  perception  of  space,  including  in  this  a 
good  supply  of  stereoscopic  and  other  diagrams,  would  re- 
quire perhaps  three  hundred  dollars.  Some  allowance  should 
also  be  made  for  apparatus  for  the  study  of  pain,  a  promising 
subject  as  yet  little  investigated,  making  a  total  for  all  the 
senses  of  something  over  seven  hundred  dollars. 

Time  apparatus.  A  very  successful  means  of  study  of  tlie 
higher  mental  functions  has  been  the  measuring  of  their  time 
relations.  The  standard  instrument  for  this  is  the  Hipp 
chronoBCope,  which  itself  costs  about  seventy  dollars,  and  re- 
quires for  full  usefulness  batteries,  testing  apparatus,  electric 
keys,  commutators,  etc.,  to  the  amount  of  perhaps  a  hundred 
dollars  more.  Of  almost  equal  importance  and  of  more  varied 
usefulness  is  the  Ludwig  kymograph,  an  apparatus  for  fur- 
nishing uniform  motion,  either  to  the  drum  that  forms  part 
of  the  apparatus  itself,  or,  as  a  motor,  to  other  light  pieces 

1  See  Notes  on  Models  of  the  Brain,  by  H.  H.  Donaldson,  Amer. 
JoiJR.  Psychol.  IV.  130. 

^  See  chapter  on  the  Structure  of  the  Brain  in  JameB^a  briefer 
course  on  Psvchology. 

'  For  detailed  suggestion  aa  to  apparatus  for  the  senses.  I  may 
refer  to  the  introductions  to  the  successive  sections  of  my  labora- 
tory course  in  earlier  numbers  of  this  Journal. 
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of  apparatus.  The  instrnxnent  is  delicate,  and  is  expensive 
(it  C08t8  about  two  hundred  dollars),  but  in  very  many  lines 
of  work  its  absence  is  a  great  loss.  There  are,  however,  a 
nTimber  of  cheaper  sabstitntes  for  it  whieJi  could  probably  be 
made  to  answer  most  purposes,  and  even  if  a  kymograph  is 
included,  it  will  be  best  to  include  also  some  simpler  form 
of  rotating  dram  to  use  when  regularity  of  motion  is  not  re- 
quired. As  in  the  case  of  the  chronoscope,  a  good  deal  of 
accessory  apparatus  is  required  to  get  the  full  advantage  of 
this  central  piece ;  there  should  be  two  or  more  electrical 
time-markers,  an  electrically  excited  vibrator  and  a  tuning 
fork  of  100  v.  d.  per  sec,  Marey  tambours,  etc.,  etc.,  with 
conveniences  for  smoking  tJie  paper-covered  drums  and  fixing 
the  tracings  when  made.  For  the  chronoscope  and  kymo- 
graph and  their  appurtenances,  an  allowance  of  at  least  five 
hundred  dollars  should  be  made. 

T?ie  psychophyaic  law  may  be  studied  with  apparatus 
already  included  under  the  foregoing  heads,  but  some  new 
pieces  or  adaptations  of  those  already  mentioned  are  useful, 
and  for  them  seventy-five  dollars  may  be  set  aside. 

General  apparatujs.  In  addition  to  the  apparatus  for  more 
or  less  specific  uses  there  is  a  class  of  general  apparatus  that 
is  no  less  important ;  and  chief  among  this  class  is  a  good- 
sized  and  substantial  collection  of  stands,  rods  and  clamps. 
Money  spent  on  these  will  be  well  invested,  as  the  later  saving 
of  time  and  exasperation  will  demonstrate.*  There  should 
also  be  included  a  number  of  black,  white  and  gray  screens 
that  may  be  made  to  fit  the  rods  and  stands.  A  plethysmo- 
graph  and  sphygmograph  should  be  in  the  collection.  There 
should  be  some  kind  of  a  motor  in  the  laboratory  more 
powerful  than  the  kymograph,  electric  or  water,  as  convenient. 
A  good  set  of  drawing  instruments,  with  brushes  and  colors, 
will  find  frequent  use  ;  also  a  number  of  beakers  and  fiasks, 
several  graduates  and  a  pair  of  scales  with  weights.  There 
should  be  a  clock,  towels,  wa8tel)asket8  and  slop  jars,  dust- 
pan and  brush,  several  clxina  plat«s,  cloth  for  covering  ap- 
paratus outside  of  the  cases  when  not  in  use,  and  a  good  deal 
of  other  miscellaneous  stufi,  which,  with  the  rods  and  clamps 
and  the  rest,  may  consume  as  much  as  two  hundred  dollars. 
In  the  laboratory  should  also  be  found  a  moderate  stock  of 
cardlward  (black  and  white),  colored  papers,  pins,  needles 
and  thread,  mucilage,  glass  tubes  and  rods,  alcohol,  mercury, 
shellac  varnish,  s^ingwax,  corks  (rubber  and  ordinary), 
rubber  tubing  and  sheets,  hard  rubber,  shot,  sheet  lead,  cot- 
ton batting,  etc.,  etc.,  which  might  be  covered  by  twenty-five 
or  thirty  dollars. 

1  On  apparatus  of  this  sort  see  Aker.  Joub.  Psy.  V.  476,  499. 
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The  total  cost  of  apparatus  on  the  scale  indicated,  irithoat 
allowing  for  the  duplication  that  might  be  needed  for  large 
classes,  is  thus  something  above  two  thousand  dollars,  bat  no 
allowance  has  been  made  for  transportation  of  imported  ap- 
paratus (a  large  item)*  nor  for  such  special  piec«6  as  wonld 
be  desired  for  special  original  researches,  nor  yet  for  the 
fitting  and  furnishing  the  rooms.  It  is  not  an  overestimate 
to  say  that  a  fully-equipped  laboratory  in  an  institution  of  col* 
lege  grade  may  be  expected  to  cost  between  four  and  five 
thousand  dollars.  A  sum  from  one  hundred  to  two  hundred 
and  fifty  dollars  a  year  would  be  needeil  for  supplies,  repairs 
and  the  purchase  of  new  apparatus,  and  these  figures  would 
have  to  be  still  larger  if  many  students  were  engaged  in 
research. 

A  beginning,  however,  can  be  made  with  a  good  deal  less 
than  five  thousand  dollars.  In  the  hands  of  a  mechanically 
skillful  instructor  a  tenth  of  that  sum  spent  upon  tools  and 
cardinal  pieces  of  apparatus,  though  wasteful  of  the  instructor's 
time,  would  give  a  very  fair  start,  and  even  two  hundred  and 
fifty  dollars  spent  on  apparatus  alone  would  do  much  to 
enliven  and  fructify  the  course  in  psychology.  If  a  starvation 
appropriation  is  all  that  is  to  be  had,  the  most  satisfactory 
pieces  would  probably  be:  a  sonometer  and  a  few  tuning- 
forks  for  audition,  a  color-mixer  and  Wheatstone  stereoscope 
for  vision  (the  latter  home  made),  and  a  stop  watch  for  time 
measurements. 

On  the  Use  of  the  Laboratory. 

Psychological  experiments  fall  roughly  into  three  classes  : 
first,  those  that  cau  easily  be  made  by  a  large  number  of  persons 
at  once,  as  some  experiments  on  hearing  and  vision,  and  also 
some  on  association  and  attention  ;  second,  those  that  can  be 
made  quickly  and  easily,  but  by  only  one  person  at  a  time 
without  duplication  of  apparatus,  including  many  experiments 
on  touch,  subjective  visual  and  auditory  phenomena,  and 
binocular  vision ;  and  third,  experiments  that  require  a 
considerable  time,  including  all  the  quantitative  experiments, 
reaction-times,  memory  and  memory  span,  psycho-physic  law, 
etc.,  where  the  average  of  a  number  of  individual  tests  is 
necessary  to  give  a  sure  result.  This  difference  will  of 
coarse  be  recognized  in  planning  the  work  of  the  department. 
It  would  be  a  great  blunder  to  rob  the  lecture  coarse  of  its 
illustrative  experiments  to  crowd  them  into  the  laboratory. 
Experiments  of  the  second  class  may  well  go  into  a  demon- 
stration hour  in  the  general  laboratory  room  following  the 
lecture,  when,  without  formality,  apparatus  may  be  passed 
from  hand  to  hand  and  questions  asked  and  explanations 
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given.  To  these  also  should  be  added  some  of  the  experi- 
ments of  the  third  class^  given  in  a  demonstrational  way,  for 
the  sake  of  students  who  do  not  follow  the  subject  further. 
The  third  class  of  experiments  in  their  rigor  should  be 
reserved  for  attack  at  another  hour  with  those  who  wish 
serious  laboratory  work. 

Most  teachers,  I  believe,  will  find  it  difficult,  at  least  in 
the  present  state  of  experimental  psychological  courses,  to 
keep  more  than  six  or  eight  students  profitably  busy  at  the 
same  time,  especially  at  first,  when  some  may  have  a  merely 
spectacular  interest  in  the  subject.  Larger  numbers  must  be 
handled  in  sections. 

In  many  psychological  exx>erimentB  it  is  necessary  that  two 
persons  work  together,  one  as  subject  and  one  as  operator, 
and  for  this  purpose  a  selection  ol  partners  for  the  course  at 
the  beginning  is  to  be  recommended.  The  order  in  which 
work  is  taken  up  in  the  lalwratory  is  not  of  extreme  impor- 
tance, and  if  the  apparatus  contains  no  duplicates,  as  many 
lines  of  work  must  be  started  at  once  as  there  are  partner- 
ships of  students.  The  following  half  dozen  lines  of  work 
will  illustrate  what  I  mean,  though  every  instructor  will 
probably  prefer  to  frame  his  own  :  1.  The  senses,  experi- 
ments not  included  in  the  lecture  and  demonstrational  courses. 
2.  Refiex  action  and  selected  nerve-muscle  experiments.  3. 
Reaction-times  and  related  experiments.  4.  Memory  span 
for  sounds,  letters  and  numbers,  and  with  distracted  attention. 
Card  sorting  test  for  memory  as  described  by  Bergstnim  in 
the  last  number  of  this  Journal,  and  possibly  some  a<lapta- 
tion  of  a  few  of  Ebbinghaus^s  experimenta  with  nonsense 
syllables.  6.  Attention  and  its  motor  accompaniments,  in- 
version of  time  order  of  sensations,  as  shown  in  Exner's  and 
Dvorak's  eacperiments.  6.  Weber's  law,  with  detailed  work 
on  some  one  method,  with  full  demonstrations  of  the  others. 

In  the  prosecution  of  these  and  all  other  experiments,  the  art 
of  the  teacher  will  appear  in  leading  the  students  to  observe 
for  themselves  and  to  draw  their  own  inferences.  They 
should  at  the  same  time  be  shown  how  to  keep  intelligible 
records  of  their  work.  Indeed  all  the  pedagogical  principles 
already  established  for  laboratory  physics,  chemistry  and 
biology  apply  with  equal  force  here,  and  very  much  of 
primary  importance  may  be  learned  from  experienced  teachers 
of  these  subjects,  both  with  reference  to  the  furnishing  of  the 
laboratory  and  the  handling  of  the  pupils  in  it. 

After  so  much  of  a  general  orientation  as  would  be  given 
by  work  in  several  of  these  lines,  the  student  may  enter 
upon  original  work  as  an  apprentice  to  the  instructor, 
serving    alternately    as    subject    and    operator,   and    being 
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encoaraged  to  contribate  in  every  way  to  the  sncc«^86  of 
the  research  and  to  feel  a  part  of  the  responsibility  for  its 
scientific  character. 

At  some  place  in  the  course,  room  shoald  be  found  for  the 
gathering  among  the  claes  or  the  college  at  large  of  statistics  of 
colored-hearing,  namber  forms,  lists  of  associated  wordSf  etc., 
not  only  as  a  means  of  interesting  the  pupils,  but  also  as  a 
means  of  giving  them,  in  the  proper  working  up  of  the 
figures,  some  training  in  the  handling  of  statistics  and  some 
insight  into  the  large  fields  of  observational  psychology  in 
which  the  Btatistical  method  seems  at  present  our  chief 
resource.^  To  this,  if  opportunity  offers,  may  well  be  added 
the  observation  of  the  behavior  of  certain  lower  forms  of  life 
and  of  the  domestic  annimals,  especially  when  young,  and 
of  children. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  in  conclusion  that  any  one 
having  the  equipment  of  a  laboratory  in  mind  should  not  fail, 
even  at  some  expense  of  time  and  money,  to  visit  as  many  as 
possible  of  the  existing  laboratories  and  learn  by  direct 
inspection  and  conversation  what  his  colleagues  have  found 
desirable  and  what  is  to  be  avoided. 


'  For  accounts  of  such  Btudies,  though  executed  by  inatmotors 
instead  of  pnpila,  see  Jastrow,  Educational  Review^  II.  1891,  442-452; 
Patrick,  Popular  Science  Monthly^  Feb.,  1893;  and  the  paper 
of  Mary  Whiton  Calkins  in  this  number  of  the  Journal  of  Psy- 
chology. 


STATISTICAL  STUDY  OF  PSEUDO-CHROMESTHE- 
81A  AND  OF  MENTAL-FOKMS. 


By  Mary  Whiton  Cai-kins. 

AMOcIate  Profettor  of  Payohology,  WeUeeley  Collece. 


In  the  spring  of  1892,  the  Welleeley  College  dasa  in  experi- 
mental psychology  began  a  study  of  cases  of  pseudo-chromes- 
thesia  and  of  mental  **  forms.''  A  canvass  of  the  college  was 
undertaken  and  records  of  outside  cases  were  also  collected.* 
Since  that  time  a  few  new  records  have  been  added  and  a  very 
detailed  investigation  of  all  cases  has  been  made,  on  the  basis 
of  a  series  of  questions  which  were  formulated  after  the  careful 
study  of  the  first  records.  The  results  are  summarized  here 
with  the  briefest  possible  comment. 

In  the  first  table,  reference  is  made  only  to  the  records 
from  members  of  Wellesley  College ;  and  so  large  a  number 
of  persons  have  been  consulted  that  the  per  cents  may  per- 
haps fairly  be  supposed  to  suggest  the  common  prevalence  of 
the  phenomenon.  * 

'A  short  fu^count  of  this  work  waa  given  in  the  American  JototNAL 
OF  Psychology,  Vol.  V.,  No.  2.  Variations  of  the  present  record 
from  that  are  dne  chiefly  to  the  new  material  collected  ;  but  occa- 
sionally  to  later,  more  detailed  statements  of  the  same  eubjecta. 
The  figures  given,  throughout  this  article,  have  been  carefully 
verified,  and  every  effort  has  been  made  to  interpret  accurately, 
through  personal  fnterviews,  or  through  correspondence,  the  exact 
meaning  of  the  subjects.  Hundreds  of  tetters  have  been  written 
and  scores  of  interviews  have  been  held. 

'Since  the  completion  of  this  paper,  a  canvass  has  been  made  of 
the  Btudente  who  entered  Wellesley  in  the  fall  of  1892.  Its  results 
differ  remarkably  from  those  of  Summary  I.,  in  the  far  larger  pro- 
portion of  cases,  both  of  paeudo-chromesthesia  and  of  forms. 

Of  203  consulted,  the  number  of  persons  with  pseudo- 

chromesthesia  is  32  (  =16.7%) 

Number  of  persons  with  forms  Is  61  (  ^30.2%) 

Number  of  persons  with  both  is  17  ;^  =  8.4%) 

The  result  may  be  accidental,  but  it  is  possible,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  among  the  two  hundred  or  more,  last  year,  whom  our  questions 
did  not  reach,  was  a  relatively  large  proportion  of  subjects.  It  Is 
proposed  to  attempt  a  mediation  between  the  two  results,  by  con- 
tinuing this  canvass  with  successive  freshman  classes. 
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StTKMABT   I. 

Comparative  Frequency  of  Pseado-chromeBtheflia  and  of   Forma. 

Total  number  of  persons  consulted,  525 

Number  of  persons  with  pseudo-chromeathesia,  35     (=>6.66%) 

Number  of  persons  with  forms,  66  (=12.38%) 

(  Note:     Number  of  persona  with  both^  18=3.42%) 

Tbe  other  sammaries  deal  with  all  recorded  cases,  inclading 
those  outside  of  Wellesley.  The  first  of  these  attempts  a 
sab-classification  of 


Varieties  of  Forms. 


Summary  II. 

(  Total  Number  of  Subjects,  85.^) 


Verided. 

OODStttOt. 

nnrerUlrd. 

TotAL 

Month  •forms. 
Number- forms. 
Day-of- week-forms. 
Century- forms. 
Hour- forms. 
Alphabet'  forms. 

55 

60 

23 

4 

3 

6 

13 
10 
23 
7 
1 
37 

6 

7 
4 

1 
1 
2 

73 

67 
50 
12 
6 
45 

Totals. 

141 

91 

20 

252 

In  the  first  colamn  of  this  summary  are  inclnded  cases  in 
which  the  forms  have  been  drawn  in  the  same  way  after  an 
interval  ( in  most  cases  a  year,  occasionally  only  a  few 
months  )  following  the  first  record.  A  few  cases  are  counted 
in  which  the  second  form  varies  slightly  from  the  first  ( for 
instance,  bends  at  the  same  number  and  at  the  same  angle, 
but  to  the  left  ratlier  than  to  the  right ).  The  second  column 
contains  the  record  of  forms  which  did  not  appear  on  the  first 
record,  where  the  omission  was  a  mere  neglect  and  the  sub- 
ject explicitly  testifies  to  the  constant  possession  of  the  forms. 
The  third  column  includes  not  only  the  unverified  cases^  but 
also  those  in  which  the  second  drawing  of  the  form  differs 
from  the  first. 

Among  the  hour-forms  and  the  century-forms  are  included 
only  the  cases  in  which  these  are  unlike  the  numl>er-form8 ; 
to  most  subjects  the  number-form  is  used  for  both  series. 
The  alphabet-forms  are  probably,  most  of  them,  mere  visual 

*  Evidently  the  record  of  the  same  subject  appears  often  under 
several  of  these  heads. 
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reprodnctions  of  the  primer  pa^e,  so  that  they  hardly 
belong  to  our  summary.  * 

A  few  curious  forms  are  not  included  at  all.  Among  these 
are  forms  for  piano  notes  (squares),  with  lines  for  violin 
notes;  and  an  interesting  prayer-form,  well  remembered  from 
the  time  when  the  progress  from  one  prayer  to  another  was 
always  the  passage  from  one  part  into  another  of  the  form. ' 

The  next  table  is  a  classification  of 

Summary  III. 
Varieties  of  Peeudo-chromeBtheBia.  (Total  Number  of  Subjecta,  46.') 

Color  vHth  letters: 

With  consonanta  only,  S* 

With  vowels  only,  4* 

With  both  vowek  and  oonsonante,  90 


Color  toith  the  numeral*: 

Color  with  word*: 

W*ith  common  and  proper  terms, 

With  common  terms  only, 

With  proper  names  only. 
Names  of  people  only, 
Names  of  aays  only, 
Names  of  months  and  dayn, 
Names  of  people,  months  and  days, 


29  oases. 
10  oasea. 


17 


38  cases. 


Color  with  music: 

With  not^fl  of  different  pitch,  8 

"\Vith  different  pit<?h  ana  different  instruments,  3 

With  different  composers  or  compositions,  4 

With  other  varieties  and  combinations,  8 

23  cases. 

Total  varieties  of  pseudo-chromeathesla,  100*  cases. 

The  connection  of  particular  colors  with  the  different 
letters  is  a  widely  varying  one.  AU  the  associations  seem 
fortuitous,  except  i)088ibly  that  of  i  with  black  and  of  o  with 
white.     Dr.  Jordan*  explains  this  as  certainly  due  to  the 

I  'But  there  are  some  distinctive  alphabet- forma.  Cf.  Fig.  3,  Plate  I. 

I  'See  also  Fig.  7,  Plate  I. 

[  '  Evidently  the  record  of  the  same                               pears  under 

^H  several  of  these  heads. 

^B  This  contradiction  of  Q&lton'-                                                   been 

1^  noticed.    Aksrican  JotniKAf 

[  '  There  are  four  caaea  of  eo 

^^  Cf.  D.  8.  Jordan,  Pop*  BoL 
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■ 

^H             app^-arance  of  the  letters  ;  bat,  in  the  case  of  o,  an 

explanation         ■ 

^H             given  in  one  of  my  records  seems  equally  plausible,  and  is          | 

^H             interesting  because  the  subject  is  now  blind.  > 

"0, 

"  she  says,          ■ 

^H              ''  »cipher>=  blanks  sheet  of  white  paper.'' 

^M 

^H                                                                             SUMMABY  rV. 

^M 

^H                                           Colors  with  I>ifrerent  Letters. 

^1 

^m               L     With  i: 

■ 

^^m__                   i  is  black  in 

11  cases.           U 

^^^^                  i  Is  "nearly  black"  in 

4      "           ^M 

^^^^1                    is  grey  iu 

^^^H                 t  is  "*w^te''  or  '*Ught"  in 

8      "           ^M 

2      "            ^M 

^^^^H                     is  cardinal  in 

1    case.           M 

^^^H                 Total  cases  of  color-associations  with  t, 

^H 

^^^        n.    With  o: 

^^1 

^^m                         0  is  white  in 

casee.      ^^| 

^m                         o  Is  "greyish -white**  in          3    ' 
^m                        0  is  "bluish -white''  in            1 

^^J 

^^^1 

^^1                         0  is  "colorless  or  white*'  in  1 

-     nearly  white 

"       ^H 

^H                          0  is  "white  or  yellow"  in      1 

^^H 

^^^                  o  is  "Ught*'  in                         1 

^^1 

^^^^fc                 0  is  grey  in 

^^^^H                 o  is  "golden-brown"  in 

1    case.           ■ 

1      "                ■ 

^^^^B                 o  is  black  or  "very  dark"  in 

2  cases.            ■ 

^^^^r                 Total  cases  of  color-aasooiationB  with  o, 

^H 

^^K        JD7.    With  a: 

^^1 

^^^^H                  a  is  bine  in 

7  cases.       ^^ 

^^^^B                 a  is          in 

4       "                  ■ 

^^^^H                 a  is  of  other  color  In 

U      "                  ■ 

^^^^"                  Total  cases  of  color-association  with  a, 

SB                    ^J 

^E              XV.     With  e: 

^^1 

^^^^m                  e  is  yellow  in 

8  cases.      ^^ 

^^^^H                  e  is  of  other  color  in 

15     "               ■ 

^^^H                  Total  cases  of  color- associations  with  e, 

^fl 

^^^         V.     With  8: 

^^B 

^^M                         8  is  yellow  in 

6  oases.            1 

^H                        9       red  in 

3      ''                  ■ 

^H                       *  is  "red  or  yellow'*  in 

1    case.            ■ 

^B                       $  is  "yellowish-red"  and  "reddish-yeUow 

"  in 

S  oases.       ^^1 

^H                      a  is  of  other  color  (  bine  4  times )  in 

10      "           ^H 

^H                         Total  cases  of  color- association  with  «, 

22                    ^^ 

^H                The  relative  frequency  of  the  connection  of 

the 

color  with           1 

^H             the  sound  or  with  the  appearance  of  letter  or 

word  has  been           ■ 

^H           carefully  studied.      Of  course  in  the  cases  of 

merely  musical           ■ 

^H            association — except  in  the  few  of  color  with  the  printed  notes           ■ 

^H                 *  One  of  the  two  records  from  etudents  of  Perkins  Institute.                 ^J 
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— the  color  follows  the  sound ;  and  pi-obably  this  is  also 
true  where  merely  the  vowels  or  merely  the  consonants  have 
color^  since  the  distinction  here  is  one  of  sound,  not  of 
appearance.  On  the  other  hand,  in  cases  of  association  with 
numerals  (  as  distinguished  from  the  names  of  the  numbers  ), 
the  color  follows  the  appearance.  In  the  remaining  varie- 
ties, we  find  the  association  of  color  with  sound  most 
frequent;  so  that  the  nxune  '' colored-hearing''  la  partly 
justified. 

Summary  V. 
Connection  of  Oolor  with  Sound  and  with  Appearance. 


a,  Oou>B  vBxw  Lnrkft  ok  Wokd  u 

b.  OOUJK  WBKN  LRTKK  OK  WOKD  fM  iMAOmWD  AA 

1! 

s 
1 

1 

a 

11 

1 

1 

J 

1 

1 

1 

a 

II 

14 

1 

28 

43 

2 

45 

11 

1 

27 

39 

4 

2 

45 

To  discover  exactly  the  manner  in  which  the  color  appears 
to  a  subject  is  very  diflScult.  To  some  the  color  is  so  in- 
definite that  it  is  almost  impossible  for  them  to  describe  it ; 
but  to  a  larger  number,  the  experience  is  so  clear  that  they 
assume  its  universality  and  can  hardly  be  prevailed  upon  to 
describe  it  In  detail.  **•  It  was  not  recorded  last  year/'  one 
subject  says  of  her  month-form,  ''because  I  did  not  realize 
that  BO  simple  an  arrangement  could  be  a  'form.'"  Great 
care  has,  therefore,  been  exercised  to  make  these  results 
correct  interpretations  of  actual  experience. 

In  the  following  summary,  column  (a)  includes  cases  in 
which  the  color  appears  as  a  background  to  letter  or  to. word; 
(6)  those  in  which  each  letter  is  colored  (  as  if  printed  in 
colored  ink  ) ;  (r)  those  in  which  the  letters  are  colored,  but 
of  one  color ;  (</)  that  larger  number  of  instances  in  which 
the  color  appears  in  more  or  less  vague  form — not  that  of  the 
letters — either  after  or  with  word,  music^  or  letters: 
evidently  this  class  contains  all  cases  of  musical  color-asso- 
ciation. 


'In  one  of  this  year's  records  the  mosic-color  Is  thna  described: 
"  I  imagine  a  priamatic  band  somewhere  around  the  keys  ( I  can't 
decide  whether  it  Is  over  or  under  them)." 
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SUMMAKY  VI. 

Manner  of  Word-color. 


Ca) 

<*) 

U) 

(d) 

ie) 

ToUl. 

Udt, 

Totml  Caaes. 

1 

4 

9 

19 

3 

38 

2 

Sd 

The  connection  in  cases  of  letter  and  word-association  be- 
tween the  coloring  of  words  and  that  of  their  letters,  is 
peculiarly  baffling.  It  is  impossible  to  reduce  it  to  rule; 
often,  in  spite  of  definite  associations  of  color  with  the  letters, 
the  word  has  a  color  different  from  that  of  any  of  the  letters 
composing  it.  Very  often  such  a  word,  with  independent 
color  of  its  own,  may  be  made  to  assume  the  color  of  its 
various  letters  by  mentally  fixating  each  of  these;  but  this 
is  ordinarily  at  the  expense  of  any  appreciation  of  the  word 
as  a  whole.  In  the  next  summary,  numbers  under  (a)  refer 
to  cases  in  which  the  word  follows  the  color  of  its  initial 
letter;  under  (&)  and  (c)  to  those  in  which  the  color  seems 
to  be  that  of  a  predominating  vowel  or  letter;  under  (d)  to 
those  in  which  each  letter  retains  its  color.  The  class  of 
associations  in  which  no  connection  is  traced  between  letter 
and  word-coloring  is  marked  by  (e).  It  will  be  observed 
that,  followed  closely  by  this  class  of  the  undetermined,  the  one 
in  which  word- coloring  follows  the  initial  is  best  filled. 
Since  the  word-colors  of  the  same  subject  may  be  determined 
at  different  times  by  different  principles,  the  same  **case*^ 
may  be  recorded  under  more  than  one  of  the  headings.  These 
double  records  are  indicated  in  the  table  by  a  (T),  which  is 
meant  to  suggest  that  few  words  of  the  subject  belong  to  the 
given  category.     !No  cases  are  twice  counted  in  the  totals. 

StnocABY  vn. 
Oonneotion  of  Word-oolor  with  Letter-color. 


(a) 

ib) 

<c) 

? 

1[3] 

{«) 

Tctftl. 

No  Lettof-color. 

Tot*l. 

? 
8[4] 

9 

612] 

3[6] 

27 

U 

3S 

The  value  of  our  records,  in  explaining  the  phenomenon 
which  they  describe,  must  be  admitted  at  the  outset  to  be 
suggestive  rather  than  demonstrative.  Of  possible  theories 
there  are,  of  course,  two,  which  may  be  roughly  characterized 
as  the  psychical  and  the  physiological.     The  first  refers 
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pseudo-chromesthesia  and  mental  forms  to  ordinary  associa-             ^H 
tions,  probably  of  childhood.     The  second  finds  no  explana-              ^H 
tion,  except  in  an  assumed  cerebral  peculiarity — an  especially            ^^M 
close  connection  between  certain  brain  tracts,  especially  the             ^^| 
visual  and  the  auditory.      This  assumption  of  the  existence             ^^M 
of  apparently  inexplicable  brain  peculiarities  is,  however,             ^^M 
little  more  than  a  confession  of  ignorance ;  and  the  psychical             ^^M 
theory  will  evidently  be  preferred,  if  it  can  be  substantiated.             ^^M 
But  it  is  difficult  to  draw  positive  conclusions  from  the  asser-             ^^H 
tion  or  from   the  denial  by  adult  subjects  of  such  possible             ^^M 
explanations;  for,  on  the  one  hand,  it  is  entirely  probable            ^^M 
1            that  many  actual  associations  are  forgotten,  while  conversely,            ^^M 
it  is  possible  that  plausible  explanations  are  imagined  and            ^^M 
then  assumed  in  good  faith  as  the  actual  ones.      It  is  at  least            ^^M 
certain,  as  the  following  table  shows,  that  almost  all  color-            ^^M 
associations  and  forms  date  back  to  childhood.                                    ^^M 

1                                                  SuioiABY  vm.                                                  ^^H 
Beginning  of  pBendo-ohromeiitheBia  and  of  Forma.                          ^^| 

1 

hi  CHnj>HCK>i». 

liA^ak 

Tnrav 

BOTBl 

Total 

Ukt 

Total                |^^^| 

' 

Surely. 

}* 

Barely 

1* 

Fk  udo-cbromestlMstA 

becan 

Fonnt  beg&& 

29 

4S 

1 
7 

1 
3- 

3 

12 
21 

2 
S 

45 
86 

0 
0 

■■  1 

In  the  case    of    pseudo'chromesthesia,    the    xiaml>er    of            ^^M 

explanations  actually  ofiered  are  recorded  in                                        ^^M 

Summary  IX.                                                  ^^M 
Ejcpl&natlODS  of  Paeudo'cbromestheBla.                                   ^^| 

Expt.xMArroii 

rOTAl. 

No  Expi-ur. 

Uhv, 

1 

Bur*. 

J 

1                  Color  with  worda  (tocludtnff  •ome 

letter  and  muslc-aMoclaUona). 

Color  with  words  only. 

Color  with  lett«n  only. 

Color  with  miulti  otUy. 

3 
3 

8 

10 
4 

I 

13 

7 

1 

3 

12 
3 

1 
2 

2 

1 

8 

^  1 

TotaU. 

0 

15 

34 

18 

1 

*  Doubtful. 

*Part  of  the  color-aaaociationa  (or  forms)  In  cbQd> 
a 

1 
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This  result  is  less  significant  than  it  appears  to  be.  The 
greater  number  of  explanations  ai-e,  as  is  shown,  doubtful  or 
partial,  including  snob  as  these :  ''  Wben  I  was  three  years 
old,  I  had  a  playmate  named  Ethel,  who  had  the  loveliest  blue 
eyes  I  have  ever  seen.  She  made  such  an  impression  upon 
me,  that  now  the  word  Ethel  seems  almost  a  synonym  for 
blue ; ''  and  this  other :  *'  ^  Harry '  may  be  '  yellow  '  because 
associated  with  an  imaginary  Harry,  with  yellow  curls." 
Color-associations  with  music  seem  most  easy  to  explain  and 
are  in  great  number  accounted  for  through  a  sort  of  emotional 
middle  term  ;  the  connected  color  and  sound  are  those  which 
are  apt  to  occasion  similar  emotions.  A  typical  instauoe  of 
this  emotional  connection  between  music  and  color  is  this 
one :  ''  Color- hearing  of  musical  sounds  is  due  almost  entirely 
to  emotion.  When  1  hear  that  which  produces  a  pleasurable 
emotion,  I  immediately  prolong  this  by  seeing  those  colors 
which  would  produce  the  same  emotion."  **The  tone  of  a 
violin,"  another  says,  "  is  very  pleasurable,  and  blue  is  my 
color  for  my  happiest  moments."  The  explanation  is  still 
more  detailed  in  the  following  quotation,  which,  however, 
suggests  rather  a  deliberate  connection  :  ' '  As  one  naturally 
translates  a  lovely  thought  of  one  language  into  another,  so 
the  beauty  of  music  was  expressed  in  color  ....  I  am 
naturally  fond  of  red,  which  forms  the  foundation  of  my 
musical  association,  Intensified  into  black  and  ethereallzed 
into  pink ;  mixed  with  blue,  for  the  passionate  purple,  and 
bothered  with  yellow  to  make  the  sullen  and  bitter  discord  of 
vermilion."      The  exact  figures  are  these: — 

Summary  X, 
Ezplanation  of  Musical  0olor*a8aociationfi. 


Bmov'l  Am*x. 

Obo*t  Am'x. 

Both. 

No  KxpiJiff, 

Total  Ria 

Uwr. 

r(»Ai.o:AaM 

Sure. 

f 

9 

1 

4 

7 

I 

22 

1 

33 

It  Is  significant,  on  the  other  hand,  since  color  with  letters 
( regarded  as  sounds  )  seems  obviously  a  simpler  and  more 
primary  sensational  experience  than  color  with  words,  that 
we  have  but  one  direct  explanation,  and  that  a  doubtful  one, 
of  a  letter-color.  This  is  given  by  a  person  who  connects  e 
with  yellow  or  red  and  e  with  green,  and  the  suggestion  is 
that  the  pronunciation,   spelling  and  meaning  of  the  words 
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green,  red  and  yellow  may  be  the  caage  of  the  color-associa- 
tion. Kowy  most  instances  of  pseado-chromesthesia  include 
both  letter-color  and  word-color,  and  in  half  of  these  the 
word- color  is  at  least  partly  explained  by  some  ordinary 
association.  It  is  not  unlikely,  therefore,  that  the  letter-color 
is  often  the  secondary  experience  and  that  letters  take  their 
colors  from  representative  words.     The  figures  are  these: — 

SUMMABT  XI. 

Oonnection  of  Letter-color  with  Word-color. 


Lrrruu  Ami 


OonncTSP  with  Wobub, 


Expl«lD«d 

WQTOfl. 


IS 


UnezplkiDed 
wonU. 


11 


XJmconywcrtwo  wxrm 


KcpUtlMd 


UneEplilDed 


TiytAL, 


Uirv 


Total 
Caau. 


2S 


The  lack  of  uniformity  already  noticed  in  the  color-associa- 
tions of  different  subjects  with  the  same  letters,  implies,  of 
course,  the  individual  nature  of  the  association  and  may 
point  toward  this  same  explanation  of  letter-colors  through 
word-colors.  The  theory  of  Mr.  Stevens'  beat  suggests  the 
possible  connection  between  these  colors  and  the  childhood 
experience.  He  supposes  that  the  color  of  each  letter  may 
be  that  of  an  object  of  whose  name  this  letter  is  the  initial. 
It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  to  all  children  the  familiar  horse, 
dog  or  bird  is  the  typical  one.  If  the  sound  of  the  word 
''dog''  first  suggests  to  an  imaginative  child  his  father's 
Irish  setter,  then  the  sound  may  be  closely  connected  with 
the  color  brown ;  when  the  letters  are  learned,  d  stands  for 
dog  and  takes  on  the  color  of  the  '*dog  par  excellence."  It 
must  be  remarked  that  this  theory,  ingenious  as  it  is,  still 
accounts  with  difficulty  for  some  of  the  phenomena,  for 
instance,  for  the  vivid  colors,  red,  green  and  yellow  of  so 
rare  a  letter  as  7  ;  or  for  the  red,  black  and  yellow  of  2. 

Definite  explanation  of  forms,  by  identification  with  the 
shapes  of  familiar  objects,  occurs  rarely  in  oar  records. 
Including  even  doubtful  cases,  only  at>out  twelve  per  oent.  of 
our  forms  are  explained. 


>  A>p.  8ci*  Mo.  March,  1898. 
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SuiacARY  XII. 
Explanation  ol  Forms, 


SXPUVATION. 

TOTAI- 

No  EXPLA5ATIOH. 

Uxv. 

Total  CAsnk 

Sure. 

V 

Month' forms. 
Number- forma. 
Day -forms. 
Century- forma. 

6 

7 

I 
1 

6 
4 
2 

11 
11 

3 

1 

57 
49 

44 

10 

5 
7 

3 

73 
67 
50 
12 

15 

11 

26 

160 

15 

A     202 

Yet  most  of  these  explanations  seem  more  obvioas  and 
satisfactory  than  those  offered  in  cases  of  pseudo-chromes* 
thesia.  The  following,  for  instance,  has  an  interesting 
history : 


40 


80 


10    »    IB    X^ 


\« 


Ifc    I*    w 


ai> 


V*T 


49 


vST 


M 


The  subject  says:  "I  cannot  explain  the  origin  of  the 
almost  straight  lines  between  12  and  20,  but  the  curves  came 
from  the  fact  that  I  learned  to  tell  time  before  I  learned  to 
count,  and  when  I  did  learn,  everything  reverted  to  the 
picture  of  that  old  clock." 

It  is  evident,  however,  that  if  the  psychical  theory  were 
supported  merely  by  the  fact  of  these  remembered  associations, 
it  could  claim  little  value.  But  the  natural  childhood  associ- 
ations which  it  hypothesizes  may  certainly  have  existed, 
though  they  are  now  forgotten.  An  observation  of  the  forms 
themselves  shows  that  they  are  chiefly  those  of  ordinary  ob- 
jects, always  frequent  and  sometimes  prominent  in  the  child's 
environment.     The  classification  is  the  following : — 

>  Doubtful. 
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SUKUARY   Xm. 

Nature  of  Number-formfl. 


8iBfa.B 

BaoKCK  LtiTKa. 

CtTftVttD  Lzmu. 

rOTlL  rbo. 

UlTMC 

Total, 

8TKAJ0BT  Luru. 

Simple. 

Complex. 

Simple. 

Complex. 

17 

15 

16 

7 

6 

60 

7 

87 

Of  Month,  Day  and  C^ntiziy-fonnBJ 


STaAJOHTLiirM. 

ClftCl7L4&. 

RsCTAKOOLUt. 

Total  Rio. 

Uiouo. 

TOTJU. 

Btimlght 

Broken 

ClreleB 

Curred 

Sqauea 

RectufclM 

Hontb- 
torm. 

form. 

CenturT' 
form. 

7 

21 

4 

3 
7 

8 

23 

1 

22 
8 
2 

7 

1 

6 

10 
1 

68 
47 
11 

5 

3 

1 

73 
60 

12 

ToUl. 

32 

18 

24 

32 

B 

17 

126 

9 

135 

A  classification  of  the  polntB  at  whidi  number-forniB  bend 
also  bears  on  this  probable  explanation  by  showing  that 
three-fourths  of  these  turns  are  at  numbers  which  are  promi- 
nent in  early  arithmetical  exercises  and  in  ordinary  usage. 


Summary  XIV. 
Tarns  of  Number- forme. 


At  5  and  its  multiples, 

1 

At  10,  and  at  10  and  mu 

Itiples, 

17 

At  12;  8  and  rj;  and  10 

( and  10  with  multiples), 

8 

At  20;  20  and  multiples 

of  10, 

5 

At  100  and  multiptee, 

1 

Combinations  of  these  forms. 

6 

Toms  at  each  number, 

1 

Irregular  turns, 

8 

Total, 

46 

No  tumsi 

13 

Total  recorded, 

60 

Unrecorded, 

0 

Total, 

68 

^For  examples  of  these  forms,  Gf.  Figs.  1,  2,  4,  Plate  I. 
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Among  tlie  eight  under  the  head  ** irregular  turns/'  occur 
some  so  peculiar  in  form  as  to  defy  all  identificatiou  with 
childhood  objects,  yet  even  these  include  many  bends  at 
the  familiar  lO's  and  12*b;  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  turns  at 
sai'h  numbers  as  6,  8,  15t  19  and  27  might  be  explained  by 
some  fact  of  great  importance  to  the  childish  mind,  by  the 
consuming  admiration  for  a  playmate  who  is  eight  years  old, 
or  by  the  impressive  death  of  some  one  at  twenty-seven.* 

The  argument  from  utility,"  which  treats  the  "form  *■  as  a 
survival  of  a  useful  device,  may  finally  be  emphasized  in 
support  of  the  psychical  theory.  The  visualization  of 
numerals  or  of  word- series  may  be  an  important  aid  to  mem- 
ory, especially  in  a  child's  first  struggle  with  numbers.  Acci- 
dental associations  of  this  sort  may  then  be  perpetuated  be- 
cause of  their  helpfulness.  This  genesis  of  forms  is  explicitly 
recognized  by  one  subject,  who  says,  '*the  other  lorma  have 
arisen  simply  from  the  ways  that  I  have  used  to  remember." 
There  are  many  more  emphatic  assertions  of  the  usefulness 
of  forms.  '*  I  cannot  realize,"  one  man  writes,  **  how  any  one 
can  dispense  with  something  of  the  kind.  It  seems  to  me 
that  without  this  form,  numbers  would  have  no  meaning,  and 
a  person  would  be  entirely  lost  in  considering  them. "  ' '  In  the 
study  of  history,"  a  student  says,  **  I  always  associate  events 
or  men  with  the  century  which  stands  in  such  a  place  on  the 
form.  For  instance,  Queen  Elizabeth  reigned  in  the  middle 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  which  stands  thus 


12  ^ 


''When  I  add  numbers,"  writes  another, 
think  of  my  form,  e.  ^.,  if  I  add  5  to  27 


'I  invariably 
I  feel  as  if  I 
passed  on  a  step.  When  1  multiply,  I  feel  as  if  I  jum|>ed, 
as  it  were,  from  one  place  to  another,  e.  ^.,  6x9  is  a  long 
jump  compared  with  3x6."  Even  the  musical  memory  may 
be  aided.  *'  If  I  hear  an  opera,"  one  subject  says,  *'  I  can 
come  home  and  almost  play  it  by  colors ;  I  know  what  chords 
make  a  certain  combination  of  colors." 

The  rare  occurrence  of  distinct  alphabet- forms  may  be  ex- 
plained on  this  principle  as  due  to  the  fact  that  **the  child 
needs  no  mnemonic  system  by  which  to  learn  the  letters. 
He  already  sees  them  before  him  on  blocks  or  in  picture- 
books.  Moreover,  the  alphabetic  sequence  is  not  bo  impor- 
tant as  the  numerical  sequence."^ 


'  Some  Buch  irregular  forms  are  shown  in  Figs.  5  and  6,  Plate  I. 
'Ct.  O.  W.  T,  Patrick,  Pop.  8ci.  Mo,  Feb.  1893. 
'  Extract  from  an  essay  by  Blanche  L.  Olay. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  relative  number  of  those  that 
are  sure  that  they  have  been  helped  by  the  possession  of 
forms : — 

SUHKABY  XV. 

Utility  of  Forms. 


Utiutt. 

Ko  Utilitt. 

Vvrr, 

FOTU.  CASCt. 

6ii«. 

f   Tot. 

BUTB. 

t 

UnfulMH  of   moBth,  d^y  aod  cen- 
turr-form*.  to  rementberiiiK    datea 
uid  AppolDtmenU. 

27 

4 

31 

39 

6 

3 

78» 

CMfulDCM  of    Bumb«r-forxni  both  In 
miMfiilMritiK  dfttes,  «tc.,'   a&d    ia 

20 

6 

34 

21 

6 

7 

67 

Whether  or  not  one  admits,  as  I  have  been  arguing,  that 
the  forms  which  correspond  with  familiar  shapes  and  those 
which  are  of  acknowledged  use  to  the  possessor,  as  well  as 
those  which  admit  of  definite  explanation,  are  likely  to  be 
due  to  psychical  associations, — it  is  yet  worth  while  to  ob- 
serve that  all  these  forms  may  be  classified  under  one^  at 
leastj  of  these  classes,  while  most  belong  to  more  than  one. 

The  helpfulness  of  pseudo-chromesthesia  is  less  obviouSi 
yet  it  is  reported  in  about  one- fourth  oar  cases.  **  Colors  do 
not  look  right,"  one  subject  writes,  **  unless  a  word  is  spelled 
right.  For  instance,  I  spelled  permanent,  the  other  day,  with 
two  a^8,  and  it  did  not  look  pale  enough.''  Another  is  helped 
in  writing  rhymes,  and  a  third  la  committing  music  to 
memory. 

The  pleasnrableness  of  the  experience  also  is  very  general, 
and  may  be  a  reason  for  its  perpetuation.  In  several  in- 
stances, already  quoted,  the  favorite  color  has  been  definitely 
recognized  as  the  basis  of  all  the  color-associations.  The 
positive  pleasure  of  this  color-experience  is  naturally  greater, 
as  appears  from  the  last  part  of  the  following  table,  than  that 
derived  from  the  usually  simple  and  pre-eminently  useful 
"forms." 


)The  number  refers  to  subjecte,  not  to  different  fomiB. 
*  In  tbe  casee  in  which  number- formB  are  used  aa  year- forms  or 
as  day-of-the-month-forma. 
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Summary  XVI. 
PByohioal  Valae  of  Psendo-chromeBtheBla. 


Tu, 

No. 

NuTBca 

Both 

Dnw^  Total 
Tun 

Uirv. 

Total 

1 

Bufp 
10 

T  rot&i 
3     13 

Sure 
30 

? 

helped. 

1 

44 

1 

45 

3.     Tb«  subject  !■  tomi    of 
Lbe  ftMOclAted  colon. 

13 

8 

21 

12 

2 

8 

43 

2 

46 

8.     The  Bubj«ot  flnds  pleaa- 
un  In  the  ezpertmioo. 

(a).       Of     peeodo-chromeB- 
t£e«i*. 

14 

11 

26 

1 

13 

4 

43 

2 

45 

(d).    Of  foniw. 

24 

e 

33 

1 

6 

46 

85 

85 

The  diminution  of  both  phenomena  is  slighter  in  oar  sab- 
jecta  than  is  nsnally  aappOBed^  perhaps  because  of  their 
comparative  yonth ;  it  suggests  the  effect  of  lack  of  attention 
when  the  experience  has  become  monotonous  and  has  outlined 
its  usefuhiess. 

ST7KUABY  XVII. 

Relative  Increase  and  Deorease 


IUCBSASK, 

DEQKKA«fe. 

BoTA. 

KKtTBSA 

♦ 

ToTAt 

Uk*. 

Total- 

■ 

1 

Sure. 

T 

Sure. 

T 

18 

7' 

Of  paeudo-chromevtheBla 

4 

2 

9 

8 

43 

2 

45 

Of  forms. 

14 

5 

e 

6 

1 

39 

14 

85 

85 

The  hereditary  tendency  of  colored-hearing  and  of  forms 
indicates,  of  course,  the  importance  of  the  accompanying 
cerebi*al  changes.  Including  doubtful  ones,  the  number  of 
negative  cases  is  probably  far  too  high/  since  in  many  cases 
one  person  has  answered  for  an  entire  family,  while,  in 
almost  all,  there  has  been  no  opportunity  for  careful  investi- 
gation. 

^  The  cases  under  *'Ko?  '*  are  merely  those  in  which  the  subject 
has  no  knowledge  that  members  of  his  family  have  forms,  etc. 
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suiacABT  xvm. 

Hereditary  Tendency. 
Do  menibera  of  a  family  have 


a.    PtroDO-CHBOMnrrBBiu? 

b.   Fowiaf 

ANmrnc 

Tn. 

No. 

1 

a 

■ 

o 

41 

Y». 

No. 

J 

1 

1 

8uw 

. 

Sure 

» 

»un 

T 

Buf« 

t 

1 

1.  or  irubiKta  wltb 
pMudo-cIiro.  onlr. 

2« 

9 

IC 

21 

1 

22 

0 

8 

la 

20 

1 

21 

1  Of  mib>«ict«  with 
formi  only. 

5 

14 

42 

61 

1 

62 

24 

24 

6 

7 

61 

61 

S.  Of  fubj«cu  wtch 
bf»th. 

5 

1 

4 

13 

23 

23 

7 

4 

13 

24 

24 

The  remainmg  tables  embody  the  answers  to  questions  of 
less  importance,  yet  of  a  eertaia  interest.  It  is  not  surprising 
to  find  that  nearly  all  our  subjects  are  good  visualizera,  but 
it  is  more  remarkable  that  nearly  all  of  them  draw  or  paint.* 


SUUUABY  XIX. 

Colors  with  Odors,  Tastes  and  Touches. 


Visual  Imagination.! 


Tm, 

1 

Yn. 

No. 

\ 

6 

1 

1^ 

K 

I 

21 

1 

19 

i 

1 

Sar« 

1 

Sun 
11 

f 

_ 

7 

Sure 

• 
1 

pnuaociiro.  ooty. 

17 

18 

3 

2 

21 

BnbjMtSTUb 
fomu  only. 

1 

8 

68 

61 

61 

62 

6 

3 

1 

01 

61 

Subjects  with  boih. 

1 

3 

20 

2i 

24 

23 

1 

24 

24 

'Color ^association  with  odors. 

"This  question  was  asked  by  MM.  Beannls  and  Binet  of  their  sub- 
jects.   Cf.  Revwe  PMloBOpfiique^  April,  1892. 
'  See  note  3  on  page  464. 
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Summary  XIX.— Cdrttinued. 


Drawing  or  Painting." 

Dramatization. 

4 

Yw. 

i 

i 
1 

1 

Yes. 

Na 

84 

1 

5 

Sure. 

Aimte. 

Sure 

7 

4 

Bur* 
72 

? 
1 

J 

8ubj«ot«  with 
paeudo-chro.  only. 

Subjects  with 
fomia  odIj. 

SultjMfia  with    both. 

5 

16 

7 

4 
11 
11 

10 
6 

19 

Gl 
24 

2 

21 
61 
24 

86 

Under  the  head  * '  Dramatization "  are  included  some 
simple  cases  in  which,  for  instance,  certain  numbers  or  days 
are  eRRentially  disagreeable  or  ** sharp  and  keen.^'  There 
are,  besides,  more  elaborate  personifications,  like  the  follow- 
ing:— 

"T's  are  generally  crabbed,  nngenerons  creatures.  U  is  a 
soulless  sort  of  thing.  4  is  honest,  but  mathematically 
angular  and  ungraceful.  3  I  cannot  trust,  though  it  is 
fairly  good-looking  in  personal  appearance.  1  is  dark  in 
cx>mplez]on.  9  is  dark^  a  gentleman,  tall  and  graceful,  but 
politic  under  his  suavity.'' 

**  For  numbers,  I  entertain  either  a  like  or  a  dislike  ;  for 
instance,  11,  13  and  17  are  especially  disliked,  I  suppose 
because  they  are  prime.  My  feeling  for  11  is  almost  one  of 
pity.'' 

*'The  letters  are  very  individual,  for  instance,  K  seems 
like  a  young  woman,  a  friend  of  L,  which  seems  like  a 
daughter  to  M.  N  seems  to  be  a  sort  of  maiden  aunt,  sister 
to  M.  O  is  a  young  man  connected  with  M  as  a  nephew. 
He  connects  M  and  N  with  P,  an  older  friend  of  his.  Q  is 
odd  and  stands  by  himself  as  rather  an  eccentric  middJe-aged 
man.  R  is  like  a  maiden  lady,  an  advisory  friend  of  8^  a 
young,  handsome  girl.     T  is  the  devoted  admirer  of  S." 

To  one  person,  written  capital  letters  have  different  ex- 
pressions according  as  they  are  made  in  different  ways,  for 

^In  the  investigation  of  forms,  both  these  questions  were  divided, 
with  the  following  result:  One-fourth  of  those  with  good  visnal 
imagination  of  form  do  not  atrongly  visualize  color;  and  about 
one-ninth  of  those  who  draw  do  not  also  paint. 

*l  am  inclined  to  think  that  this  summary  over-states  the  nega- 
tive, for  those  who  answered  the  question  in  writing  may  have 
misunderstood  it.  The  question  was  not  asked  of  subjects  of 
pseudo-chromesthesia. 
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example,  one  style  of  written /is  **hone8t  and  well-intentioned, 
but  dictatorial  and  overbearing,*'  while,  written  in  another 
fashion,  /is  ''a  crabbed  old  miser/*  The  subject  adds: 
**  This  feeling  is  so  strong  that  at  times,  when  I  have  wished 
to  produce  a  certain  impression  by  a  certain  sentence,  I  have 
noticed  that  the  capital  letter  at  the  beginning  looked  so  at 
variance  with  the  tone  of  the  sentence  that  I  erased  it  and 
made  it  in  a  different  way,  in  order  to  keep  the  harmony.*' 

The  results  of  thiR  paper,  so  far  aa  they  are  not  merely  a 
summary  of  statistical  observation,  may  be  briefly  sum- 
marized :  We  have  no  direct  proof  for  the  psychical  theory 
of  forms  or  of  pseudo-chromesthesia.  An  examination  of  the 
difierent  formp  shows  ns,  however,  that  most  of  them  may  be 
plausibly  explained  by  the  hypothesis  of  forgotten  childhood- 
associations  ;  and  this  probability  is  increased  by  the  fact 
that  such  associations  would  be  useful  in  learning  the  number 
series  and  in  remembering  dates. 

Musical  color- bearing  and  Bome  name-associations  are 
explained  in  the  same  way.  Color  with  theletters  may  also  be 
accounted  for  by  arbitrary  and  forgotten  childhood-associa- 
tions ;  but  it  is  possible  that  the  explanation  in  this  case  is 
primarily  a  cerebral  one.  In  general,  however,  such  color- 
associations  are  either  useful  or  pleasant,  so  that,  even  if 
their  occasion  be  cerebral,  their  continuance,  both  in  the 
individual  and  in  the  family,  is  largely  due  to  attention  and 
to  cultivation.* 

APPENDIX. 

The  descriptions,  which  follow,  of  special  cases  are  extracts 
(except  the  final  one)  from  essays  by  difierent  students.  The 
last  two  are  records  of  self-observation;  the  others  embody 
the  results  of  personal  investigation. 

Pbbudo-Chroicksthesia. 

Case  A. 

BCiM  A.  is  a  girl  about  nineteen  years  old,  who  aays  that  she  has 
had  this  expenence  ever  since  she  can  remember,  out  that  it  has 
never  occurred  to  her  a«  anything  unusual.  She  sees  the  color  only 
when  she  hears  the  letter  or  word,  thatis,  when  someone  else  speaks 
it;  when  reading,  unless  she  stops  to  say  the  word  to  herself,  she  has 
no  impression  of  color. 

The  phenomenon  manifests  itself  with  her,  especially  with  the 
letters,  both  vowels  and  consonants,  and  with  words  only  in  so  far 
as  the  initial  letter  throws  the  color  over  the  rest.  For  example, 
as  a  is  blue,  Alice  is  blue,  and  because  8  is  yellow,  Sunday  is  yeUow. 
The  same  rule  holds  good  of  figures;  234S  would  be  red,  because  2 

1 1  am  indebted  for  many  suffgestions  in  the  coUection  of  statistics 
and  in  the  discuHsion  of  theories  to  my  friend  and  former  student. 
Miss  Helena  M.  Corey. 
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Is  red.  There  are,  however,  some  exceptions.  When  there  are  two 
consonants  at  the  beginninjj  of  a  word,  their  colors  frequently 
blend^  producing  a  color  which  is  a  comoination  of  the  two,  for 
instance,  in  the  word  Thursday,  the  color  is  a  red- brown,  a  com- 
bination from  i  which  is  red,  and  h  which  is  brown.  Moreover, 
there  is  a  strange  exception  in  the  name  Monday,  which  appears 
bine,  while  m  is  a  decided  red.  Miss  A.  says  that  she  cannot  account 
for  tnis.  unless  the  association  of  blue  with  Monday  in  "  bine  Mon- 
day'^  replaced  the  original  color  red,  and  became  more  firmly  fixed 
In  her  mind  than  the  color  produced  by  m,  the  initial  letter. 

There  seems  to  be  no  especial  arrangement  of  the  letters  accord- 
ing to  color,  although  the  same  color  is  often  repeated  in  the  course 
of  the  alphabet.  For  example,  d,^,  n  are  all  brown,  whereas/,  fc,  w 
are  steel-gray.  Each  letter  nasaaistinctoolor  of  ite  own,  apparently 
without  reference  to  form  or  eound.  But  it  sometimes  nappens 
that  letters  with  somewhat  the  same  form  have  the  same  color,  for 
instance,  both  o  and  c  are  white,  and  the  figure  zero  is  white  also, 
while  the  figure  I  and  the  letter  i  are  both  black,  but  3  and  6  are 
black  also,  and  they  differ  so  totally  in  form  that  the  rule  will  not 
bold  good  in  their  case. 

To  ulustrate  further  that  the  sound  of  the  letter  has  no  influence, 
I  asked  Miss  A.  about  the  colors  of  "ought"  and  "aught,"  and  she 
said  that  *' ought 'Ms  white,  while  "aught"  is  blue,  following  the 
rale  of  the  initial  letter. 

The  colors  corresponding  with  the  letters  and  numerals  are  u 
follows:  — 

a,  b,  and  8,  bine. 

e,  u,  g  and  x,  tan  or  dark  ^cm. 

i,  h,  p,  1,  3j  6f  black. 

o,  c,  0,  70,  white. 

**t  j>  "i  ^1  orown. 

/,  )c,  Wj  11,  steel-gray. 

ly  r,  2,  steel-blue. 

m,  f,  2y  5,  red. 

7,  «,  r,  J/,  4,  7,  yellow. 
Most  of  the  colors,  it  will  be  observed,  are  of  the  softer,  more 
sombre  hues.     Some  of  them,  however,  are  more  distinct  than 
others,  for  example,  the  red,  blue  and  black,  of  which  the  red  is  by 
far  the  most  vivid,  apart  from  its  being  the  brightest  color. 

But  the  more  subdued  colors,  especially  those  in  the  ecru  shades, 
are  almost  indescribabie.  They  are  so  vague  and  indefinite  that  It 
is  hard  to  give  them  any  name. 

Miss  A.  does  not  usually  see  the  letters  or  words  themselves  col- 
ored; she  has  merely  a  v'ac:uely  outlined  image  in  the  characterlstio 
color,  when  the  word  is  spoken,  for  instance,  with  the  word  *' other," 
she  sees  a  sort  of  "streak"  of  white.  But  the  very  vivid  colors 
affect  the  letters  themselves,  for  example,  m  and  (  always  seem  red 
to  her. 

The  subject  has  no  explanation  to  offer.  She  thinks,  however, 
that  her  colored-hearing  cannot  be  the  result  of  early  association, 
because  the  colors  have  been  produced  only  gradually,  and  have 
increased  with  time  Instead  of  fading,  aa  might  more  naturally  be 
the  case  if  this  were  a  mere  childhood-association. 

Mary  L.  Smith. 

Case  B. 

Miss  B.  is  also  about  nineteen  years  old.  She  has  had  colored- 
hearing  ever  since  she  was  a  child,  long  before  she  could  either 
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p,  dark  blue. 

q^  dark  red. 

r,  brown. 

9j  dark  blue,  almost  black. 

f,  Btlll  darker  blue. 

V,  dark  navy-blue. 

V7,  red. 

z,  green. 

y,  cream-color. 

2,  dark,  almost  black. 


read  or  write.  With  her,  however,  colors  were  first  associated  with 
names  and  only  later,  since  she  has  thought  about  the  matter,  has 
she  associated  colors  with  the  letters  of  the  alphabet.  B.^s  mother 
first  noticed  the  pecuUnrity.  when  she  was  asked  to  suegest  names 
(or  the  marbles  with  which  the  child  was  playing.  The  mother 
proposed  names,  but  B.  rejected  most  of  them  as  unsuitable,  because, 
she  said,  they  were  not  of  the  same  color  as  the  niarblee.  This 
incident  impressed  the  mother  as  very  curious,  for  she  does  not 
know  that  any  others  of  the  family  have  colored-hearing.  She  had 
never,  however,  spoken  of  it  particularly  until  B.,  who  did  not 
remember  the  experience,  began  talking  about  colored -hearing,  a 
few  weeks  ago. 
Miss  B.'s  colors,  for  the  letters,  are  these: — 

a,  blue. 

e,  yellow. 

i,  dark  red. 

o,  light  gray. 

u,  flcarlet. 
by  black. 

c,  yellow. 

d,  dark  red. 
f,  vellowlah-brown. 
o,  brown, 
n,  cream. 
j,  brown. 
Icj  dark  blue. 
i,  red. 
m,  brown. 
n,  deeper  brown. 

Miss  B.  sees  colors  with  al)  letters  and  with  almost  all  words,  but 
the  association  is  most  marked  with  proper  names.  The  following^ 
are  her  '*  month -colors": — 

January,  red.  July,  deeper  red. 

February,  straw-color.  August,  sky-blue. 

March,  blue.  September,  brownish-yellow. 

April,  purple.  October,  light  yellow. 

Slay,  gray.  November,  bluish-gray. 

June,  red.  December,  reddish-brown. 

The  word  may  be  spoken  or  ^Titton;  but  the  color  does  not 
always  appear  \iith  an  imagined  word.  No  other  sounds  of  the 
human  voice  or  of  musical  instruments  ever  suggest  color.  There 
seems  to  be  no  rule,  such  as  that  of  the  initial  letter,  for  the  asso- 
ciation of  colors  wiih  words,  but  each  separate  word  and  letter  has 
its  distinct  color,  and  If  the  colors  seem  to  be  duplicated  there  is  a 
decided  difference  in  the  shade.  For  instance,  Sarah  and  Stella, 
which  have  the  same  initial  letter,  are  totally  different  in  color,  the 
former  a  bright  blue,  and  the  latter  corn-color.  Harr3%  which  has 
almost  the  same  sound  and  in  great  degree  the  same  letters  as 
Carrie,  is  dark  red,  while  Carrie  is  a  verj-  dark  blue,  almost  black. 
If  we  compare  these  with  the  colors  of  the  letters,  we  sUU  get  no 
explanation  of  the  coloring.  Maby  L.  Surra, 

Case  C. 
Miss  C.'b  colors  for  vowels  are  as  follows: 
a,  dull  gray. 

i,  nearly  black,  very  dark  green. 
o,  nearly  colorless. 
e,  dull  red. 
u,  dark  bottle-green. 
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Her  oolon  for  coiuonanta ore  these:— 


6,  brown. 

c,  vivid  lemon-yellow,  the 

brightest  letter  of  all. 

d,  dark  brown. 
/,  ruddy  brown. 


9,  dark  Kreen. 
r,  deep  brown, 
s,    white    with  brown  spote;  ( in 

oombination )  pink. 
(,  bright  green,  a  very  dear  color. 
tJ,  fawn-color, 
tc,  heliotrope. 
X,  black. 
y,  mixtore  of  lavender  and  blue, 

Dutch -blue. 
z,  yeUowiah-drab. 


a,  purple. 

ft,  greeniflh-yellow. 

j  and  fc,  no  color. 

t,  dull  gray. 

m,  brown,  especially  distinct. 

n,  nut-brown, 

p,  lead-color  (tint  of  purple). 

It  ia  noticeable  that  many  of  Miss  C.'e  colors  are  of  a  dark  shade: 
ehe  says  that  the  colorB  were  much  more  distinct  In  childhood  ana 
it  is  possible  that  they  have  lost  something  of  their  original  bright- 
ness. Upon  being  asked  whether  the  impression  of  color  comes 
when  the  word  is  merely  heard,  or  when  read  and  imagined.  Mlis 
C.  replied  that  it  comes  when  imagined  and  when  heard,  never 
when  the  printed  pag^  in  black  and  white  Is  before  her,  onless  she 
stops  to  imagine  tne  word  or  letter.  The  black  and  white  seem  to 
dispel  the  colors.  The  colored  spoken  letters  do  not  seem  quite  so 
distinct  as  those  which  she  imagines.  No  other  sounds  than  those 
of  letters  and  of  words  produce  anv  color,  and  the  quality  of  the 
voice  does  not  make  the  slightest  ulfrerence  in  the  colors,  which 
are  the  same  in  connection  with  all  voices.  Her  own  moods  have 
no  effect  on  the  colors. 

The  separate  letters  of  a  word  are  all  themselves  colored  and  on 
a  rather  dark  background.  la  most  cases  the  color  comes  from  the 
first  letter^  but  very  often  the  word  is  shaded;  this  effect  does  not 
usually  come  from  combination,  but  each  letter  is  seen  as  a  separate 
one,  in  its  own  color.  These  statements  have  been  verified.  The 
word  ''Carrie"  appears  to  Miss  C.  a  bright  yellow,  influenced  no 
doubt  by  the  c,  which  is  lemon.  "  Harry  "  is  greenish-yellow,  the 
exact  shade  of  h.  Here  the  similar  sound  of  the  words  (fireepecUve 
of  the  initial  letters)  seems  to  have  no  influence.  "Helen"  is 
dark  green,  influenced  by  h  and  perhaps  somewhat  by  I,  a  dull  gray; 
this  seems  like  a  combination  of  the  two  colors.  **  Stella"  is  one 
of  the  few  shaded  words,  a  very  delicate  pink,  shading  into  a  dull 
green.  I  am  sure  that  this  comes  from  the  combination,  for  $ 
Twhite  with  brown  spots,  when  isolated)  is  invariably  a  very  dull  or 
delicate  pink  when  with  other  letters;  e  is  a  bright  green,  and  in 
combination  with  I  and  a,  dull  gray,  would  very  likely  give  dull 
green. 

The  subject  occasionally  finds  that  in  trying  to  think  of  a  word, 
the  flash  of  color  comes  juat  before  the  word,  though,  until  ques- 
tioned, she  had  never  thought  of  the  significance  of  this  experience 
as  an  aid  to  the  memory.  These  flashes,  however,  occur  very 
seldom.  The  word-color  has  existed  ever  since  she  can  remember; 
in  childhood,  it  was  often  a  source  of  amusement  and  she  never 
doubted  that  other  people  associated  colors  with  words  and  letters. 
She  is  the  only  one  in  her  immediate  family  who  has  colored-hear- 
ing; until  her  attention  was  called  this  spring  to  the  peculiarity, 
she  had  never  mentioned  it  at  home,  and  her  family  were  much 
surprised  at  her  experience. 

Miss  C.  can  offer  no  theory  of  colored-hearing,  but  the  fact 
of  having  learned  one's  letters  from  blocks  is  not  a  satisfactory- 
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explanation,  sinoe  it  would  acooant  for  only  &  few  colors,  which 

ebould  then  be  often  repeated  with  the  different  letters. 

AoxES  M.  Shaw. 

Oasb  D. 

The  subject  is  a  girl  about  nineteen  years  old.  who  has  always  been 
in  the  habit  of  seeins  colors  in  connection  with  all  letters  of  the 
alphabet,  including  Greek  letters,  with  words  made  up  of  these 
letters  and  with  agures.  The  complete  list  of  the  associatioDS 
follows:  — 


t,  blue -black, 
m,  brown, 
n,  Kray. 
p,  oark  blue, 
blue-black. 


grayish -white, 
reddish-yellow. 


P 

9 

*•. 

•, 

t,  blue. 

V,  dirty  white. 

IT,  brown. 

Xy  red. 

]/,  grayish -white 

z,  red. 


a,  light  brown. 

e,  reddish-yellow. 

i,  black. 

o,  white. 

u.  cloudy  white. 

by  dark  brown. 

Cj  white. 

d,  dark  blue. 

/,  brown  (Fgray). 

a,  dark  blue. 

A,  brown. 

j,  black. 

«,  light  blue. 

The  words  and  consonante  seem  to  be  about  alike  in  clearness,  but 
the  capital  letters,  besides  being  larger,  are  more  distinct  and 
appear  brighter  and  more  conspicuous  than  the  others;  sometimes 
they  even  assume  different  colors  or  shades,  as  in  the  case  of  small 
/,  which  is  brown,  while  caoltal  F  is  gray,  or,  as  in  the  caae  of  small 
q  and  capital  Q,  which  are  oifferent  snades  of  blue.  There  is  also  a 
marked  difference  la  shade  between  written  and  printed  letters,  so 
that  ^  2,  J^and  L  have  different  shades.  Miss  D.  thinks  that  the 
distinction  is  dne  to  their  difference  in  shape. 

There  seems,  however,  to  be  no  difference  in  shade,  according  as 
the  letters  are  spoken  or  written.  If  a  word  is  spoken  quickly,  it 
immediately  assumes  the  color  of  the  initial  letter,  but  if  the  word 
is  ima^ned.  or  slowly  repeated  or  read,  then  not  only  the  initial 
letter,  out  all  the  letters  aasume  colore,  so  that  a  printed  page  seems 
to  be  illuminated;  the  letters  are  not  on  a  colored  background,  but 
each  fltands  out  (or  itself  in  its  own  individual  color.  (Therefore, 
if,  in  an  iUum^inated  text,  letters  thought  of  by  the  subject  as,  per- 
haps, brown  and  white,  are  made,  for  instance,  red  ana  block,  tney 
do  not  appear  natural,  and  must  either  be  re-colored  or  be  printed 
in  ordinary  form  to  suit  her  taste.) 

The  subject  has  no  explanation  or  theory  of  her  colored  hearing. 
The  experience  is  not  hereditary  and  la  not  connected  in  any  way 
with  cnildish  associations  of  which  she  is  conscious.  She  does 
not  think  that  the  colors  can  be  closely  connected  with  the  sounds 
of  the  letters,  for  two  letters  sounding  precisely  alike  are  repre- 
sented by  very  different  colors,  and  two  words  pronounced  alike,  but 
spelled  differently  (as  aught  and  ought  or  air  and  heir)^  appear  very 
diBslmilar  when  seen  in  colors.  She  thinks  the  color  more  likely 
to  be  associated  with  the  form  of  the  letters;  yet  one  can  detect 
no  similarity  of  form  in  a,  b  and  m,  which  ore  shades  of  brown;  or 
in  d,  fc,  and  p,  which  assume  the  various  shades  of  blue.' 


"Hmt*  It,  bowwTer.  such  siiiiUAricy  betweeo  b,/^hor  betweva  m  sad  w  (brown);  sad 
b«tw«ea  0.  p.  q  (blue). 
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MisB  D.  hae  a  ose  for  her  colored  hearing.  She  eays  that  the 
practice  of  associating  colors  with  letters  aids  her  greatlv  in 
correct  spelling  and  in  committing  words  to  memory. 

Mary  R.  Eastkan. 


Case  E. 

The  subject  is  eleven  years  old  and  has  had  colored  hearing  ever 
flince  she  can  remember.  All  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  the  name« 
of  days  of  the  week  and  of  months  of  the  year,  numbers  and  many 
Christian  names,  bnt  no  common  names,  are  colored.  The  letters, 
either  separately  or  occurring  in  words,  are  not  themselves  colored, 
and  the  image  of  the  color  m  vague  in  form.  Both  aoand  and 
sight,  but  the  sound  more  clearly,  suggest  color. 

The  list  of  letters  with  their  colors  Is  this:  — 
a,  black. 
c,  grayish-white. 
<.  gray. 

o,  white  (more  of  gray). 
Ujgray. 
&,  blue. 

c,  black. 

d,  blue  (a  little  different  from  b) 
f^  dark  red  or  black, 


,  red. 


Q,  pprayish' black. 


\  blue 

jy  bluish-blaok  (more  black). 
*,  red. 
I,  fast  black, 
tn,  a  blue-and-red. 
n,  a  blue-and-red. 

The  colors  of  names  of  days  are:— 
Sunday,  black. 
Monday,  reddish-brown. 
Tuesday,  blue. 
Wednesday,  whitish-gray. 

The  month-colors  are: — 
January,  grayish -white. 
•February,  reddish -brown. 
March,  black. 
April,  dark  brown. 
May,  pink. 
June,  pinkish. 

The  colors  with  numbers  are : 

0,  grayish. 

1,  gray- 

2,  brown. 

3,  ver>'  dark  blue. 

4,  light. 
6,  reddish-brown. 

6,  black. 

7,  brownish. 

8,  blue. 

9,  black. 

10,  reddish-brown. 

11,  gray-white. 


7,  grav. 

r,  reddiBh-brown. 
a,  bluish-black. 
f,  brown. 

10,  reddish. 
Xj  blacb:. 
y,  brown. 
z,  black. 


Thursday,  whitish-gray. 
Friday,  blue. 
Saturday,  whitish -gray. 


July,  black. 
August,  grayish -white. 
September,  reddish -brown. 
October,  dark  blue. 
November,  dull  brown. 
December,  blackish. 


12,  gray-white. 

13,  dark-blue. 

14,  yellowish. 

15,  reddish -brown. 

16,  black. 
Etc. 

21,  brown  and  gray  (with  colors 
distinct). 
Etc. 
30,  dark  blue  (but  lighter  than 

Etc. 
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It  will  be  observed  that  0  by  itaelf  U  gray,  but,  occurring  with  the 
other  numberSf  unites  with  the  color  of  the  aooompanying  number, 
making  it  lighter. 

My  subject  paints  well  in  water-colors,  and  is  a  fairly  good 
viHualizer.  I  have  tried  her  several  times,  unexpectedly  always, 
and  she  has  invariably  g:iven  the  same  color  for  the  same  sound, 
though  the  colors  are  often  difficult  to  describe.  They  are  ftre- 
quently  modified  shades  or  a  mixture  of  several  colors.  Indeed,  in 
almost  all  ca«es  of  colored-hearing,  it  seems  to  be  impossible  for 
the  subject  to  indicate  the  exact  shade  which  a  given  sound  brings 
to  her  mind.  The  color  is,  for  instance,  reddish-brown  or  gray- 
ish white  more  often  than  it  is  clear  red,  brown,  gray  or  white. 
If  the  colors,  as  she  describes  them,  are  put  upon  paper,  they  never 
quite  satisfy  her. 

My  subject  can  not  account  for  the  phenomena  of  colored-hearing 
in  her  own  case.  She  savs  that  she  ''feels  queeW*  if  the  colors  do 
not  come  as  soon  as  she  hears  the  words  corresponding  with  them. 
I  can  not  myself  determine  any  rule  which  governs  her  color- 
associations.  The  initial  letter  does  not  often  color  the  whole 
word:  Wednesday  is  not  the  color  of  IT,  nor  Oscar  of  O.  Neither 
do  the  vowels  give  coloring  to  the  word,  and  the  words  do  not 
seem  to  be  the  result  uf  the  mixing  of  the  various  colors  of  its  com- 

?ionent  letters.    But  rhyming  words,  for  instance,  Harrj'  and  Carrie, 
requently.  though  not  not  always,  suggest  the  same  color,  indicat- 
ing again  tnat  the  color  is  directly  connected  with  the  sound. 

Blanche  L.  Olay. 

NUXBEB-FOfUlB. 

Case  F. 

(The  illustration  which  accompanies  this  description'  is  from  & 
stereoscopic  photograph  of  a  twelve-foot  wire,  bent  by  the  subject 
into  the  cnaracteristic  form.  The  various  rests  and  cords  which 
oompUcate  the  picture  were  necessary  to  hold  the  wire  in  place. 
The  form  is  represented  by  the  hea^'y  line.  The  accompanying 
description  ia  written,  as  appears,  by  the  subject  herself. ) 

I  have  bad  my  number- form  since  early  childhood.  I  can  not 
remember  when  it  began,  neither  can  I  remember  when  and  how  I 
learned  to  count.  I  have  a  dim  recollection  of  being  set  to  learn 
the  addition  table  and  of  making  use  of  the  form,  wnich  was  even 
then  in  existence.  It  occupies  a  subordinate  place  In  consciousness, 
and,  though  always  present  when  the  subject  of  thought  has  to  do 
with  figures,  it  may  not  be  distinctly  imaged.  For  instJince,  I  always 
make  use  of  my  number- form  in  solving  a  problem,  because  it  helps 
me,  but  my  mind  ia  closely  occupied  with  the  problem  and  is  only 
dinily  conscious  of  the  form. 

The  numbers,  which  run  In  a  general  north  and  south  direction, 
are  not  all  in  the  same  plane,  and  my  position  with  respect  to  them 
frequently  changes.  I  usually  seem  to  stand  just  outside  the  line 
of  numbers,  and  rtear,  but  never  on  the  number  most  prominent  in 
my  mind  at  the  time.  I  feel  much  more  at  home  among  the  numbers 
about  20  than  in  any  other  place  on  the  form.  Generally  speaking, 
the  plane  of  the  number  rises  from  1  upwards,  but  there  are  many 
small  ups  and  downs  in  the  line.  From  1  to  6  the  course  is  down- 
ward; at  6  comes  a  sharp  and  upward  turn;  B  is  lower  than  6  and  7 
and  is  in  a  corner.  From  8  to  12  the  cou_-Be  is  upward,  with  a  bend 
at  10.  At  12  comes  another  sharp  turn;  from  13  to  19  t.} 
descends,  making  a  sadden  descent  at  16,  and  a  steep  aba 
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The  line  benda  aUghtly  At  everr  number  between  16  and  19;  18  is 
sunk  down  in  a  comer,  a  little  like  8.  20  Ib  higher  than  19,  and  at 
20  comes  another  bend.  21  is  on  a  level  with  20.  The  numbers  21- 
29,  31-39,  41-49,  etc.,  follow  the  same  order  aa  those  from  1  to  9.  30 
is  higher  than  20,  and  may  be  seen  from  the  latter  number,  since 
the  intervening  numbers  are  in  a  lower  plane.  40  is  lower  tnan  30, 
and  is  at  ita  right.  50  is  higher  than  40,  and  60  is  higher  than  50, 
but  lower  than  30,  which  is  the  highest  number  in  the  line.  Both 
60  and  60  are  to  the  right  of  30.  At  60  there  is  a  torn  to  the  left. 
70  is  lower  than  60,  and  80  is  lower  than  70.  At  80  there  is  a  south- 
ward bend.  90  is  as  high  as  00,  and  is  situated  In  a  bend  in  the  line. 
100.  which  occurs  in  another  bend,  stands  east  of  90,  and  is  almost 
as  nigh  as  30. 

Outside  the  form  on  all  sides  is  darkness:  the  line  itself  grows 
dusky  at  70,  and  beyond  100  there  is  total  darkness,  except  when 
that  part  of  the  line  is  directly  fixated.  The  numbers  between  100 
and  200  run  in  the  same  order  as  those  between  1  and  100.  This  is 
trae  alao  of  the  numbers  between  200  and  300,  300  and  400,  etc.  The 
numbers  100.  200,  etc.,  up  to  1000,  that  is,  the  even  hundreds,  follow 
the  same  order  as  the  numbers  between  1  and  10.  The  same  is  true 
of  the  even  thousands.  1,200  and  12,000,  1,600  and  16,000,  are  like  12 
and  16  respectively.  The  numbers  between  1,000  and  2,000  follow 
the  same  order  as  the  numbers  between  1  and  1,000,  etc.  Beyond 
the  thousands  the  form  grows  dim  and  disappears.  From  1  to  10, 
and  from  20  upward,  the  numbers  seem  more  or  less  In  shadow, 
when  not  distinctlv  imagined,  but  between  10  and  20  there  always 
seems  to  be  a  bright  light.  These  latter  numbers  occupy  a  larger 
place  than  any  other  system  of  tens  in  the  line,  although  the  nom- 
oers  between  1  and  10  are  rather  spread  out.  The  2^s  in  the  20's 
and  the  3'b  in  the  30's,  etc.,  help  to  fill  up  space  and  make  the 
numbers  seem  more  crowded  together.  In  still  higher  nambers 
the  hundreds  and  thousands  take  the  attention  to  some  degree 
from  the  figm^s  in  the  units*  and  t-ens*  places;  thus  in  178.  I  think 
of  the  100  as  much  as  of  the  78.  The  100  does  not  occupy  the  mind 
enough  to  get  placed  in  any  form,  but  it  prevent*  my  zivinjg 
78  its  place  in  the  line  as  quicldy  ana  as  vividly  as  I  shoula  if  it 
stood  by  itself,  without  the  100. 

From  one  number  in  the  form  I  can  often  see  others  at  a  distance. 
From  1  I  can  dimly  see  10,  and  from  10  I  can  plainly  see  20,  16,  and 
a  few  others  in  the  vicinity  of  16;  13  is  partially  hidden  from  10  by 
12.  From  12,  which  stands  almost  as  high  as  30,  I  can  indistinctly 
see  the  latter  number  and  40,  Uiough  many  of  the  intervening 
numbers  are  hidden  from  view.  From  30  I  can  look  across  to  90 
and  100,  and  even  beyond. 

Each  number  in  the  'teens  seems  to  occupy  a  comparatively  large 
place  in  the  form,  which  curves  in  passing  from  one  number  to  the 
next.  This  Is  partially  true  of  the  numbers  between  1  and  10.  The 
order  in  the  'teens  is  unlike  that  in  any  other  part  of  the  form, 
except  when  the  'teens  recur,  as  in  113,  213,  etc.  All  the  numbers 
seem  to  be  printed,  and  lying  down  on  a  dim  background. 

I  associate  character  and  sometimes  sex.  generally  female,  with 
numbers.  1,  2,  4,  7  and  8  are  reliable,  quiec,  well-disposed,  but  not 
brilliant  numbers.  3  is  a  sharp,  shrewd,  noisy  and  disagreeable 
number,  always  making  as  much  trouble  as  possible.  6  Is  sprightlv 
and  merry,  happv,  and  a  number  to  be  petted.  9  is  digrufled, 
though  a  little  like  3.  10  is  well-dispoBed  and  dignified.  11  Is 
rather  disagreeable,  but  not  troublesome.  12  is  a  oignifled,  pro- 
tecting number,  capable  of  ruling  all  the  lower  numbers,  even  3, 
and  always  treated  with  respect  by  the  larger  numbers.     For  13  I 
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always  have  a  great  antipathy.  It  has  all  the  disagreeable  qualities 
of  3  added  to  a  pertnesfi  and  aggressivonoss  which  make  it  repug- 
nant to  all  the  other  numbers,  with  which  it  seems  never  to 
asHociate.  I  never  wanted  to  be  13  years  old.  14  is  like  4.  15, 
although  like  5^  always  Heems  strange,  irregular,  and  out  of  place 
in  the  system.  I  frequently  forget  it  in  counting.  I  f^el  aa  If  I  had 
to  go  out  of  my  way  to  bring  it  into  the  form  at  all.  It  seems 
entirely  unmanageable.  I  always  feel  a  great  respect  for  16.  All 
these  numbers  are  dignified  and  well-dbposed,  not  brilliant.  18, 
however,  Is  more  important  and  occupies  a  larger  space  than  20. 

The  numbers  In  hiBtorical  dates  I  think  of  in  a  way  diflferent  from 
that  in  which  I  think  of  those  in  the  ordinarj'  number-form.  The 
numbers  which  represent  the  century  in  which  an  event  occurs  are 
quite  prominent  in  early  dates,  e.  p.,  in  the  date  1020,  I  think 
scarcely  at  all  of  the  20,  but  tne  10  seems  to  occupy  the  place 
occupied  by  10  in  the  ordinary  number- form;  I  do  not  think  ofit  as 
1000,  or  even  aa  10,00,  but  simply  as  10.  If  I  think  of  the  date  some- 
time, or  in  connection  with  other  dates  in  the  same  century,  my 
attention  becomes  fixed  on  the  last  two  numbers,  which  take  their 
ordinar>'  places.  The  nearer  the  date  approaches  the  present,  the 
more  I  Ihink  of  the  last  two  numbers.  The  numbers  In  centuries 
pre\iou8  to  ours  seem  to  occupy  a  smaller  space  than  the  corre- 
sponding numbers  in  our  own  centurj'.  1867  seems  comparatively 
near.  1767  does  not  occupy  a  space  analogous  to  1867,  but  seems 
to  occupy  one  analogous  to  1867,  etc.  I  never  think  of  historical 
dates  in  connection  with  1000.    It  is  never  1,867,  but  18,67. 

Blanche  L.  Clay. 

Case  O. 

The  bent*  wire  is  aa  good  a  material  representation  as  I  can  g^ve 
of  the  fact  that  succeasive  numbers  from  1  npward  to  100  have  a 
Bpace  relation  to  each  other,  such  that  if  I  consider  the  succession 
as  a  wholey  I  am  conscious  of  mentally  glancing  along  an  even  but 
more  or  less  abruptly  turning  path,  tending  upwards  at  about  46", 
but  growing  steeper  among  tne  upper  numbers.  In  this  glance 
over  the  whole  series  I  locate  myself  more  or  less  definitely  m  two 
positions:  at  a  point  about  half  way  between  0  and  the  point  on  the 
base  directly  beneath  the  30.  for  the  early  numbers,  but  for  those 
above  25,  at  a  point  in  the  Vicinity  of  20  (a  little  in  front  of  the 
place  for  20,  as  seen  in  the  cut);  nevertheless,  I  reserve  the  right, 
as  it  were,  to  take  other  positions,  for  T  find  that  I  often  consuler 
limited  portions,  e.  g.,  70-80,  from  a  nearer  point  of  view.  From  60 
upwards  the  form  is  not  as  definite  as  below,  and  between  60  and 
76  it  is  not  as  definite  aa  from  76  to  100.  In  counting  beyond  100  a 
mental  tally  Is  kept  of  the  hundreds,  and  the  fractions  are  repeated 
along  the  form;  tne  ^*  mental  tally  of  the  hundreds ''  is  quite  closely 
associated  with  the  printed  figures  200,  300,  and  so  on  for  higher 
numbers. 

Multiples  of  10  are  naturally  the  most  prominent  positions 
along  the  form,  and  In  a  rough  way  the  stralgnt  lengths  between 
the  ^nds  include  ten  units,  though  at  30  there  is  hardly  a  percepti- 
ble turn,  and  the  exact  turning  pointa  are  not  at  10,  20,  etc.,  but  at 
12,  between  18  and  20,  and  between  40  and  42,  thus  anggesting  an 
association  with  multiples  of  6.  Above  60,  though  not  as  definite, 
the  turning  points  are  at  60,  70,  etc.  The  lenfi:th  also  of  the  d 
decades,  as  if  foreshortened  and  distant,  are  lesa  than  of  the  I 
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[Owing  to  the  position  of  the  form  relative  to  the  camera,  the 
bend  at  19  does  not  appear  as  distinct  as  it  is.  The  line  from  20  to 
40  is  in  a  vertical  plane  nearly  parallel  to  the  vertical  plane  through 
the  line  0  to  12.  ] 

I  can  not  explain  the  form  from  any  aasociations  of  drawings, 
picturee.  things  or  incidents.  It  may,  however,  have  resulted 
unconsciously  from  many  such  early  associations. 

While  the  form  ^ves  position  to  numbers,  it  does  not  have  much 
to  do  with  procefises  of  treating  numbers,  except,  perhaps,  for 
adding,  in  wnich  operation  I  follow  the  increasing  sum  along  the 
form.  4X5,  however,  does  not  mean  that  I  shall  take  four  lengths 
of  five  units  each  and  measuring  them  off  on  the  form,  reach  20. 
4  X  6,  3  X  10,  etc.,  are  mental  relations  whose  equivalents,  20,  30, 
etc.,  are  located  on  the  form.  Moreover,  in  written  work  with 
figures  very  little  reference  is  made  to  the  form. 

Other  relations  have  forms  in  my  mind:  as  dates,  not  at  all  con- 
nected ^ith  the  number  form,  months  of  the  year,  days  of  the 
week;  and  as  a  rule  my  thoughts  have  a  background  of  the  mental 

£ictures  of  places,  things  anopeople  with  which  they  are  concerned. 
>at«s,  i.  c,  the  years,  seem  to  slope  downward  away  from  me  if 
they  are  past,  and  upward  if  they  are  future.  The  months  of  the 
year  form  a  closea  cycle,  in  shape  a  quadrilateral,  its  corners 
Detween  December  and  January,  the  middle  or  last  of  March,  the 
end  of  June,  and  the  middle  of  September.  Undoubtedly  this  is 
connected  with  school  terms  and  recesses  as  well  as  with  the  sea- 
sons. Days  of  the  week  succeed  each  other  in  a  straight  open 
series. 

My  use  of  such  forms  in  thought  seems  not  to  be  related  ^ith  any 
special  trait  of  character,  for  I  do  not  draw  or  paint,  am  not 
extremely  methodical,  and  do  not  have  more  than  an  ordinary 
memory  for  the  forms  of  things;  yet  my  taste  is  toward  applied 
rather  than  pure  mathematics,  and  I  find  that  I  tend  to  give  a 
geometric  interpretation  to  a  mathematical  expression. 

This  habit  or  trait  of  using  space-forms  for  thought  ia  sometimes 
helpful  in  getting  conccptiona  and  in  remembering,  often  it  is  a 
hindrance. 

Abthur  E.  Kekdricx. 
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*A  spriBir  Is  Imuiaed,  which  draws  December  back  to  the 
January  po«ltlon,  for  a  fresh  start. 
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EJECmVE  PHILOSOPHY. 

Bv  Tho».  p.  Bailey.  Jr..  Fellow  ac  CJark  Un;v*^r»Ity. 

Empiricifiin  and  Intaitlonaliam  have  always  been  foes:  the  one 
abhors  "subjectivity'*  without  a  history,  the  other  despises  un- 
critical "mechaiiiBm."  Yet  both  these  philosophic  attitudes  ^for 
schools  they  are  not)  claim  to  rely  on  experience;  and  their  claims 
are  just.  Both  admit  that  there  are  senBations  and  relations  be- 
tween senBations.  The  mechanically  minded  see  in  sensations  the 
real  mind-afcuff,  and  defiantly  ask,  what  would  become  of  your  rela- 
tions, vour  intuitions^  if  their  terms  were  taken  away?  You"acknowl- 
edge  t^at  yon  feel  inimHone^  but  are  not  those  feelings  the  practical 
results  (  for  life  and  conduct)  of  the  workings  of  the  psychical  mech- 
anism? Even  admitting  that  feeling  is  primary,  how  could  you  have 
cognitix'e  intuitions  if  you  did  not  have  language, which  is  a  sensational 
svmbolism  at  bottom?  It  is  anthropomorphism  that  makes  you  feel 
tliat  a  cause  produces  an  effect.  To  be  a  logical  believer  in  causa- 
tion, you  must  see  powers  working  in  all  natural  euccessions.  But 
the  intuitionallBt  replies:  Principles  are  the  important  things  in  life 
and  mind,  and  senBations  are  but  the  handles  whereby  wo  may  catch 
hold  of  intuitions.  The  genesis  and  the  dressing  of  an  idea  deter- 
mine nothing  as  to  its  validity.  The  practical  results  are  ends,  and 
the  psychological  mechanism  is  a  means.  Language  necessarily  has 
a  sensational  dress,  for  it  appeals  to  the  ear  and  the  eye.  But  how 
about  gesture  and  facial  expression  and  the  inherent  grararaatical 
categories  which  are  the  substance  of  which  language  is  the  sliatlow! 
You  mav  slur  the  **if8"  and'*but«'*  and  " therefores,"  but  vou 
cannot  f^tn/e  without  them.  You  cannot  explain  away  cause,  be- 
cause you  cannot  transcend  your  experience.  You  cannot  annihi- 
late reason  without  annihilating  your  cock-sure  empiricism.  Why 
has  not  the  foolish  belief  in  causation  been  annihilated  by  **  natural 
selection?"  You  had  better  not  talk  about  anthropomorphism 
while  the  sword  of  the  idealist  is  bared.  And  so  they  have  cried 
**  come  again!"  at  each  other  through  the  rolling  centuries.  I  give 
merely  samples  of  the  fence-play.  Biit  Berkeley,  the  Idealist,  was  a 
man  of  laith,  and  Herbart,  tne  empiricist,  fought  utilitarianism  so 
keenly  as  to  stab  at  Its  masked  face  in  the  categorical  Kant!  How 
humanly  precious  is  inconsistency  in  philosophy!  These  naive 
contradictions  between  theory  and  practice,  logic  and  instinct,  have 
for  some  time  been  foreshadowing  the  larger  view  of  a  biological 
and  anthropological  philosophy.  Many  of  the  old  issues  are  dead  or 
dyinK.  The  empiricists  are  learning  some  lessons:  However  "de- 
rived,'^ relations  are  now  instinctive  and  are  the  most  valuable  of 
mental  things;  language  had  cognitive  implications  from  the  start, 
and  its  growth  has  been  in  a  cognitive  direction,  however  much  the 
sensational  "  terms  "  may  varj';  let  us  hold  to  a  chastened  anthro- 
j  pomorphism  lest  the  idealist  and  the  materialist  destroy  us — we  can 
I  think  of  matter  only  in  terms  of  mind,  and  of  mind  only  in  terms  of 
I     matter  (Spencer);  perhaps  we  had  better  ease  up  a  little  on  the  "prln* 
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clple  of  relativity  "—the  biologically  •  minded  have  eiven  us  the  better 
principle  of  fatigue,  the  discover)'  of  hot  ana  cold  spotA,  the 
phenomena  of  monoideiHtic  trance,  etc.;  the  probability  tnat  there 
are  pleasure  and  pain-flbers  render  the  "theory  of  relativitj'**  loo 
metaphysical,  and  empiriciBt«  must  beware  of  znetaphysicsT  at  least 
old  metaphysics.  The  intuitionallsU  have  also  learned  some  leesoxis: 
Relations  are  not  degraded  bv  having  pedigrees:  empiriciate  are  often 
neither  fools  nor  knaves;  pliysiology  and  biology  are  magnificent 
allies;  perhaps  it  is  better  not  to  dogmatize  too  much  about  the  origin 
of  languages^especially  as  we  know  bo  httle  about  non  -  Aryan  tongoee, 
the  North  American  Indian  language  J)tocX»,  for  instance;  the  empir- 
icist is  unable  to  do  any  harm  in  his  effortAto  disprove  causation;  let 
U8  allow  him  to  jump  out  of  hie  own  skin  if  he  wants  to:  on  the  other 
hand,  let  us  beware  of  entangling  alliances  with  the  idealist,  who 
insists  that  his  skin  is  not  spacial  in  essimtUi^  for  the  true  intuition- 
aliat  cannot  afford  to  part  with  common  sense;  perhaps  foolish  be- 
liefs may  be  inherited  because  they  are  useful — perhaps  we  need  a 
critique  of  pure  instinct.  We  even  begin  to  And  a  few  intoitionaliste 
that  study  Herbert  Spencer  »ympatMically^  and  an  occasional  em- 
piricist that  has  patience  wnth  the  Scottish  school  of  philosophy. 
But  the  old  issue  is  still  before  ue — sight  versus  faith,  sensation  t>er*u9 
intuition.  The  trend  of  the  best  equipped  and  most  earnest  minds 
of  today  is,  I  think,  toward  instinct  as  the  starting  point,  and  the 
criterion  of  philosophical  activity.  Then  have  the  intuitionalists 
won?  The  criterion,  but  not  the  method.  The  emplriciste  have 
lacked  faith  in  instinct,  but  they  have  had  faith  in  sight.  Now  the 
method  of  science  is  to  express  relations  in  terms  of  Quantitative 
sensations.  Impossible  as  it  is  to  weigh  and  measure  faith,  hope  and 
charity,  it  ia  possible  to  objectivize.  to  sensationaUze,  or  at  least  to 
symbolize  in  terms  of  the  biological  sciences  our  psychological  and 
philosophical  knowledge.  Shall  not  philosophy  express  her  faith  in 
terms  of  sight? 

As  is  the  psychology,  so  is  the  |3hiloscphy.  Philosophy  is  the 
science  of  the  sciences;  it  is  the  unifying,  or,  better  still,  Integrating 
science.  Psychology  (in  the  widest  sense)  is  the  menta-1  science 
corresponding  to  the  physical  sciences.  \Vliatever  else  the  terms  of 
philosophy  may  denote,  they  certainly  mii«f  represent  facts  of  nor- 
mal experience.  Logical  puzzles  and  word-mongering  are  not  phil- 
osophy. The  time  for  seeking  nouni<>Tia  has  passed,  for  phenomena 
are  noumena,  but  there  are  phenomena  ami  phenomena.  Thinkers 
discriminate  the  relative  and  the  absolute  in  experience:  and  psy* 
cho]og>'  is  the  science  of  experience.  But  what  sort  of  psycholog^y? 
That  which  accepts  all  the  facts  of  experience,  does  not  trj*  to  ex- 
plain away  any  class  of  facts,  does  not  accuse  the  human  race  of 
ineradicable  illusion,  has  no  metaphysical  (materialistic  or  tradi- 
tional) theor>'  to  sustain;  but  which  uses  mechanical  hypotheses 
wherever  it  can,  does  not  worry  itself  about  whether  br^n  ex- 
plains mind,  or  whether  mind  explains  brain,  interprets  the  results  of 
trained  and  of  untrained  introspection,  by  means  of  objective  s^th- 
bols  and  analyses,  expresses  the  laws  of  mental  operations  in  terms 
of  mechanism,  ana  the  validity  of  mental  relations  in  terms  of  spon- 
taneity. Such  a  psychology-  finds  itself  at  home  in  brain-psycholo- 
gv  and  in  abstract  ethics,  without  confounding  the  sciences  or  di- 
viding nature.  Spiritualists  and  materialists,  idealists  and  realists, 
pantheists  and  theists  must  all  appeal  to  it,  or  be  condemned  to 
the  nebulosity  of  an  unscientific  metaphysic.  Philosophy  most 
have  a  valid  psychological  starting  point,  a  psychological  standard 
and  a  psychological  criterion.  Shall  we  start  with  **  sensation,'*'  or 
''intuition,*'  or  "  feeling  "(I),  or  "volition?"    In  my  opinion,  the 
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BtartinK  point  is  mascular  Btrain;  the  standard  is  impulse;  the 
criterion  is  catholic  human  instinct,  bnt  I  must  try  to  justify  this 
opinion. 

It  seems  almost  like  sacrile^  to  question  the  tripartite  or  trilog- 
ical  division  of  mind  into  "intellect,  feeling  and  will."  Without 
attacking  the  time-honored  division,  let  us  adopt  another  for  the 
sake  of  convenience.  Mental  facta  are  of  two  kinoa:  theejective  and 
the  effective.  The  eject! ve  includes  sensation  and  relation  (intui- 
tion); effective  includes  impulse  and  emotion.  Sensation  ia  of  two 
kinds:  affective  (pleasure  and  pain ),  and  objective  (the  ''six  senses*^). 
Relation  is  of  three  kinds:  automatic,  as  time,  space,  number,  etc. 
(the  comsepfs  o/ time,  space,  etc.,  are  not  here  referred  to);  reflex  = 
biological,  psychical,  social  ^  animal  (including  homo  aapiens) 
instlncto  relation;  intuitive  =  cesthetical,  logical,  ethical  = 
human  instinct  relation.  Turning  now  to  the  effective,  impulse  is 
muscular  feeling  with  a  trend  toward  outwardneee  (away  from  dif- 
fused subjectivity )j  activity  in  a  definite  direction,  integration  for 
an  end.  Emotion  is  muscular  feeling  with  a  trend  toward  inward- 
ness (away  from  definite  objectivity),  reaction  in  a  (mentally)  in- 
definite direction,  segregation  for  recuperation.  Now,  how  is  mus- 
cular feeling  the  starting  point  of  philosophy? 

Movement  is  the  end  of  mind  as  motion  is  the  end  of  matter. 
Matter  is  a  "permanent  possibility,'*  not  of  "sensation,*'  but  of 
motion.  Mine  is  a  "  permanent  possibility."  not  of  "  having  sensa- 
tion," but  of  movement  (muscular  feelingj.  In  the  reflex  arc  the 
sense-organ  and  the  nerve-centre  exist  for  the  muscular  contrac- 
tion. In  character,  knowing  and  "  feeling  "  exist  for  doing  and  the 
capacity  for  doing.  Muscular  feeling  underlies  attention,  resolu- 
tion, determination,  spontaneity;  benevolence,  justice,  equity;  in- 
finity, eternity,  absolateness;  force,  power,  might;  personality, 
institutions^  history.  Our  minds  are  "active"  or  "passive;"  we 
"  form"  opinions  and  "diffuse  "  knowledge;  blind  deaf-mutes  get 
along  nicely  with  but  a  single  Tepresejitotive  sense.  In  the  lower 
animals,  sensations  are  but  guides  to  muscularity.  In  us,  sensations 
and  cognitions  and  pleasures  and  pains  mean  nothing  to  us  if  we 
are  debarred  from  bodily  and  mental  activity  and  rest.  Matter  is 
0ymt>ollzed  force:  force  is  objective  energy  (muscularity),  however 
much  you  de-antnropomorphiKe  yourself,  until  you  call  it  P  and  put 
it  in  a  formula.  We  cannot  get  rid  of  foot  pounds  and  horse  pow- 
ers either  in  physics  or  psycnologv.  Physics  has  adopted  units  of 
force,  has  psychology  adopted  units  of  energy?  The  reflex  arc! 
Yes,  and  the  muscular  end  of  it.  There  is  but  one  valid  psycho- 
phyaic  fact,  the  contraction  of  a  muscle  unt/i  the  feeling  of  muscular 
strain.  In  this  phenomenon,  energy  is  force,  force  is  energ>'.  The 
power  (not  noumenon)  "behind  phenomena"  is  at  toosf  energy- 
force.  What  are  beauty  and  truth  and  right  apart  from  uf^racCion.' 
Says  Prof.  Lloyd  Morgan  very  truly  and  very  nobly,  "  Knowledge 
and  art  are  justified  lay  their  influence  on  conduct:  truth  and 
beauty  must  ever  guide  us  toward  right  living,  and  sstnetics  is  true 
or  false  according  as  It  leads  toward  a  higher  or  lower  standard 
of  moral  Ufe.'"  Wherever  our  Ideals  may  lead  us,  they  leod  us,  and 
we  follow. 

Muscular  feeling  Is  (1)  Immediate.  (2)  objectively  based  In  mus- 
cular contraction,  (3)  combines  diffusion  with  localization,  (4) 
makes  subjective  and  objective  Integration  (in  consciousness Vpos- 
slble^S)  is  the  origin  of  the  objeoiively  projected  idea  of  Force 
(the  Force-schema),  of  the  subjectively  injected  idea  of  Energy, 
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.  Might  (the  Energy-schema),  of  the  ejective  idea  of  Power  (the  Per- 
*  sonality  schema)  j^  (6)  it  U  neuro-muecular— it  i»  Involved  in  and 
neoeesary  to  (a)  sensation  (localization,  intensity,  local  signs),  (b) 
impulse  ( outgoing  energ\')»  (o)  emotion  (interacong  energy),  (d) 
feeling  (pleasure,  pain,  reaction,  satiflfaction).  (e)  relation  (subject- 
object  attitude ).  Yet  (for  one  can  dogmatize  about  opinions),  let  him 
be  anathema  who  '*  evolves  "  sensanon.  relation,  impulse  and  emo- 
tion *'  out  of*'  muscular  feeling.  An  *^emotion  "  may  be  a  mentad 
attitude  involving  all  **  elements/'  I  choose  to  limit  the  term  to 
effective,  reactive,  reflex  muscular.  Muscular  feeling  ought  to  be 
the  starting  point  of  psychologj'  and  philosophy,  because  it  is  the 
raw  stuff  of  activity  throughout  the  mental  sphere,  and  makes  pos- 
sible an  appreciation  of  the  outer  world  of  force.  Activity  must  be 
guided,  ana  its  guidance  is  all  important,  but  we  start  vrith  the  act- 
ivity Itoelf . 

Impulse  is  the  psychological  and  philosophical  standard.  Havine 
deciaed  to  start  with  the  effective  side  of  the  mental  life,  we  shall 
find  ourselves  called  on  to  choose  a  standai'd  of  mental  currency. 
Relations  may  control  the  flow  of  our  mental  money,  may  adjust 
supply  to  demand,  may  determine  amount  of  reserve  fund  and  kind 
of  investment,  but  there  must  be  coin  of  the  realm  in  plenty,  and 
into  which  mental  paper  Is  easily  couvertible.  Shall  we  choose  as 
the  standard,  impulse  or  emotion?  Unquestionably  impulse.  It 
most  nearly  repreaents  irritability;  it  is  the  effective  side  of  primary 
instinGte*,  it  stands  fur  deflniteness,  coherence,  inte^atiou;  it  is  the 
basis  of  will  and  of  work.  Wo  have  needs  (*'  striving  impulses")* 
our  active  impulses  satisfy  those  needs  of  objects  and  of  exercise. 
Emotion  is  reactive  and  secondary;  its  primary-  function  seems  to 
be  the  reflex  overcoming  of  the  inhibition  of  normal  activity. 
Apart  from  instinctive  outbreaks,  emotion  in  man  seems  to  be  ac- 
quiring a  segregating,  recuperative  function,  and  to  be  more  and 
more  characteristic  of  play  as  opposed  to  work.  (What  we  value 
j  In  an  emotion  is  the  intuition,  the  relation,  in  it.)  Its  pathologic 
tendencies  are  many  and  various;  emotional  characters  never  be- 
come integrated.  You  can  play  upon  them  as  on  the  string  of  a 
harp.  Emotions  are  representee!  and  acconipanied  in  the  elective 
sphere  by  pleasure  and  pain,  and  are  guidea  by  the  self- relations. 
When  limited  to  the  function  of  recuperation,  and  when  recupera- 
tion prepares /or  the  impulse -attitude -work,  emotions  are  necessary 
because  play  is.  But  impulse  is  the  gold  standard  of  our  mental 
mechanism  of  exchange.  Our  wealth  is  in  the  unconscious,  is  or- 
ganic, and  it  is  our  busfneas  to  invest  it  productively.  Philosophy 
ought  to  regard  as  its  normal  indiWduals  only  those  who  maintain 
a  sufficient  gold  reserve  fund  of  spontaneous  impulse.  Let  us  have 
the  motor  outcomes  of  innumerable  reflex  arcs  stored  up  lu  us  as 
potential  energy,  to  be  converted  into  kinetic  volition  on  the  war- 
rants of  those  controllers  of  the  currency,  the  relations  of  ri^bt, 
truth  and  beauty,  as  countersigned  by  the  treasurer,  our  religious 
ideal.  Our  play  ought  to  prepare  us  for  work;  emotion  ought  to 
sustain  Impulse.  We  must  beware  lest  our  emotional  silver  be- 
come depreciated  so  that  there  will  be  need  of  a  cart-load  of  senti- 
mentality to  equal  a  gill  of  kindness. 

Pleasure  symbolizes  attraction. and  pain  repulsion;  objective  sen- 
sations BV-mbolize  activity  and  the  absence  of  these  leads  to  quies- 
cence. Now  sensation  (pleasure,  pain  and  six  senses)  may  run  a 
psycholojrical  mechanism,  but  not  even  in  the  lower  animals  do 
they  so.  The  instinctive  impulses  and  emotions  of  many  animals  are 
full  of  implicit  relation,  bioloffical,  psychical,  social.  The  empiri- 
cists have  always  made  a  mistake  in  stressing  pleasure  and  pain  as 
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^*  motiveB  to  action."  Affective  senaationa  diffnae,  but  in  themaelvea 
have  no  effectiveaeaa,  no  more  than  objective  Bensations  have. 
The  affective  conHciousnesa  occupies  a  amall  nhare  of  normal  life  aa 
compared  with  the  healthy,  almost  toneless^  work-period.  If  our 
potential  enerffy  ia  beio^  replaced  as  fast  oh  it  becomes  kinetic,  we 
expect  the  dlfmaed  coenesthetio  emotion  to  be  the  result  of  recrea- 
tion and  therefore  to  sive  moderate  unobtrusive  Batiefaction.  The 
great  pleaaures  and  the  great  paina  are  refiex  organic  affairs,  and 
will  not  furnish  a  baais  for  philoeophy.  Thev  are  unuaual  andthe3' 
have  no  effectlveneas.  In  extreme  caaea,  tne  effective  aenaations 
paralyze  the  muaclea  (become  dissociated  from  effectiveness)  and 
efface  consciouBneaa.  Nor  can  philoaopfay  be  constructed  on  the 
idea  that  piflvia  the  g^al  of  life.  Play  is  a  preparation  for  work,  for 
progress,  or  it  haa  no  philosophical  meaning.  Even  the  delights  of 
the  **  fCBthetic  emotions  "  are  abnormal,  harmful,  disintegrating,  un- 
less they  help  on  that  recreation  that  fits  us  for  work.  The  rational 
man  would  not  want  to  live  in  a  heaven  of  eternal  play.  He  would 
aak  for  the  "search  for  truth,"  for  instance,  not  to  nave  truth  come 
gurgling  down  Ma  mental  throat.  If  philosophy,  if  ethics,  wants  a 
aummum  bonum  that  every  normal  person  can  understand,  it  would 
not  be  the  **  greatest  happiness  of  tne  greatest  number,*'  nor  **  aelf- 
realization,"  nor  *'  action  consonant  with  law  universal,"  but  all  of 
theae  and  more  —  the  most  adaptive  and  expressive  work  and  play 
that  make  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  I  ao  not  intend  to  develop 
this  formola,  but  content  myself  with  adding  another  ejeetive  (aelf  ■ 
objective)  maxim:  Work  for  thy  living  and  live  for  thy  work. 

The  criterion  of  philoeophy  ia  catholic  human  inatinct.  When 
Socrates  and  his  friends  had  Qniahed  their  discourses  without  being 
able  to  definitely  set  forth  the  essence  of  courage  and  wisdom  and 
virtue,  he  used  to  say,  nevertheless,  let  ua  practice  them*^  after 
Pescartea  had  proved  animal  automatism  aatlafactorily  to  himself, 
reapect  for  man's  relational  instincts  made  him  rescue  human 
beings  from  blank  mechanism;  when  Kant  had  finished  his  wonder- 
ful feats  in  the  realm  of  pure  reason,  he  came  back  to  faith  and 
inatinct,  and  exalted  spontaneity  into  a  metaphysical  principle. 
The  greatest  philosophers  have  been  unable  to  reduce  all  being  to 
one  snbstance  and  all  relation  to  one  principle  because  they 
respected  intuition.  Some  of  them  have  tried  to  justify  the 
Intuitions  of  God,  spontaneity- immortality,  some  have  con- 
tented themaelvea  with  simple  aflflrmation,  some  have  confeaaed 
the  impotency  of  reaaon  to  justify  them,  but  all  have  held  to  them. 
The  ob)ective  leaaer  lights  have  given  us  mechanism,  materialiam, 
agnosticism  (becauae  we  now  only  **  Know  in  part?  " ).  The  aubjec- 
tive  logiciana  have  given  ua  mysticism,  idealism,  pantheiam.  The 
lower  grade  thinkers  have  set  forth  eclectic  and  mixed  systems, 
varjing  in  eclecticlam  and  gruesa-work.  Ejeetive  philosophy,  \\nth 
ita  object-subject  starting  point  in  muscular  feeling^  and  its  outward 
tending  work-standard  in  impulse,  strives  to  investigate  the  condi- 
tions under  which  truth,  beauty  and  right  originate,  to  set  forth  ita 
results  in  empirical  terms  borrowed  from  the  objectively  known  (t. 
e.,  science),  aeeks  its  leading  principles  in  the  philosophy  of  charac- 
ter and  religion;  it  believes  that  there  ia  a  purpose  in  history  and 
in  life,  that  the  deepest  intuitions  of  the  human  race  cannot  be 
illusions;  it  believes  that  philosophy,  having  had  centuries  of  sight, 
will  return  to  ita  primitive  attitude  of  faith.  But  the  content  of  that 
attitude  is  very  different.  The  aecond  childhood  of  philosophy  is 
not  of  innocence,  but  of  grace;  born  of  n«^  of  guiding  liiHtincta. 
Every  virile  race  has  its  call  to  the  simplicity  of  nature,  but  pliil- 
oaophy  wanta  not  the  aimplicity  of  the  savage,  but  that  of  earth's 
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greatest  character  heroes.  Is  metaphysic  therefore  destroved?  I 
think  not.  All  the  sciences  have  their  metaphysic,  and  philosophy 
has  all  the  Bciences.  Skepticism  is  ruled  oat,  not  criticism; 
materialism  and  idealism,  not  physiological  psychology  and  logic, 
ethicB  and  iBsthetlcs;  agnosticism  and  pantheism,  not  rationalism 
and  theism.  There  must  be  a  **  synthetic  philosophy,"  but  human 
instinct  must  judge  its  resnlts.  Above  all,  do  we  want  a  clearing  up 
not  only  of  the  ** notions"  (Indeed,  some  "notions"  need  critical 
ciistlnction  and  others  a  bodily  form),  but  of  the  Instincto.  Ejective 
philosophy  has  an  effective  starting-point  and  norm^  bat  its 
criterion  is  ejective.  Of  the  ejective  relations,  the  SBSthetical  are 
the  ones  that  will  dominate  philosophy;  a  critique  of  the  wsthetical 
in  nature,  in  character,  In  the  conceptions  of  God,  immortality'  and 
the  soul,  will,  1  believe,  be  a  main  work  of  the  philosophy  of  the 
fntiu^.  Redintegration,  integration,  disintegration,  habit,  law, 
correspondence  with  en\Tronment,  development,  character, 
monism,  ideal,  type,  holiness,  fitness,  symmetrj',  harmony — these 
and  many  more  of  lifce  nature  are  the  ideas  of  the  philosophy  *■*  that 
is  In  the  air."  Anthropomorphism  is  becoming  festhetlcal.  As 
might  be  expected,  theology  showB  this  tendency  most  plainly:  no 
longer  the  3forai  Governor,  or  the  Righteous  Sovrreigriy  or  the 
Unknowable  Power;  but  the  rather,  whoTcnows  and  cares  about  the 
Bparrow^s  fall,  though  it  must  fall;  whose  sons  we  are.  Religion  has 
ceased  to  ponder  how  the  Father  knows  or  why  He  cares;  it  is 
becoming  more  and  more  biological,  and,  therefore,  its  ethical  life 
more  spantaneouB  and  SBSthetical.  Men  prize  spontaneity,  but  are 
beginning  to  say,  let  the  contingent  become  the  necessary,  let  the 
necessary  be  the  spontaneous,  and  the  will  on  earth  correspond  to 
the  holiness,  the  completeness  of  working  of  the  will  in  heaven. 
Absolute  right  is  absolute  utility;  that  all  may  be  will-holy,  com- 
plete, not  that  we  may  be  happy,  though  we  will  be  if  we  fit  in  with 
things  eternal.  Let  cogito^  ergo  mim  be  fido  ergo  fui^  spero  ergo  /ero, 
CTJio  ergo  xum. 

Let  us,  therefore,  say  that  ejective  philosophy  will  exalt  rostheti- 
cal  anthropomorphism,  and  that  it  will  be  olological,  instinctive, 
historical  and  biblical.  Biological:  Notice  the  tremendous  sweep 
of  these  terms  ( for  natural  "  analyses  "  are  the  parables  of  philoso- 
phy)—cell,  differentiatian,  degeneration,  environment,  survival  of 
the  fltteHt,  heredity,  conformity  to  type,  etc.  Instinctive:  Critiqae 
of  instinct.  Duty  oecoraes  privilege;  "  the  law  "  becomes  "  grace" 
(the  instinct  of  holiness ).  Historical:  Genesis  and  historj'  of  rela- 
tions. A  certain  environment  is  necessary  for  their  manifestation, 
A  high  brain  is  a  necessary  environment  for  a  high  character.  High 
brain  is  a  new  representation  of  force  just  as  a  high  character  is  a 
new  representation  of  energy.  In  character  development,  integra- 
tion (kinffisthesis  of  work  and  conffisthesis  of  cnaracter.  both 
relational,  conceptual ),  self  becomes  objectified  ( an  apperceptive 
eject),  a  power  working  for  an  end  set  for  it.  Biblical:  Biologi- 
cal, instinctive  historical.  Ye  work  {Jlnal  aim)  neither  for  happi- 
ness nor  for  right,  truth  and  beauty,  ''but  seek  ye /ir*f  (primary 
attitude)  his  kingdom,  and  his  righteousness;  and  all  these  things 
shall  be  added  unto  you  (Christ  had  just  before  spoken  of  the  UUes 
of  the  field). 

At  the  risk  of  being  tiresome  and  of  repeating,  let  me  sum  up  the 
whole  matter  as  it  appears  to  me  at  this  moment.  *'  Prove  all  thlnga; 
but  hold  first  to  that  which  is  good"  (Paul  the  Apostle:  I  Theaa. 
V.  21,  R.  v.,  marginal  reading).  Let  us  see  if  we  have  not  caught 
hold  of  some  of  the  most  vital  things  of  faith  in  the  wrong  way. 
Let  us  not  "reconcile"  by  concessions,  by  eclecticism,  but  let  ma 
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have  a  critique  of  pure  relational  human  instinct,  oar  ideal  being 
the  perfect  one,  wno  called  himself  the  Son  of  Man.  Let  us  work, 
build  up,  find  new  philosophical  relations,  ask  for  *'copy"  of 
science  and  art  and  life.  Let  us  have  all-sided,  ener^-based,  rela- 
tion-^ded  anthropomorohism.  Let  us  take  nold  of  intuitionalist 
instinct  by  an  empiricist  handle.  We  side  with  both  intuit ionalist 
and  empiricist  in  having  philosophy  ejective  and  not  effective. 
Effective  philosophy  runs  into  materialism,  or  into  mjrHticism,  or 
into  both,  with  all  grades  of  abnormality  between.  Philosophy  is 
representative,  and,  therefore,  it  is  ejective.  Man  is  not  objective 
(matter)  nor  subjective  (self-feeling),  but  elective,  self-objective, 
apperceptive,  actively  personal,  an  agent  and  a  steward. 

Atheism,  agnosticism,  pantheism^  and  the  rest  of  them,  are  sim- 
ply tireaome,  unreathetic.  They  fail  to  help  us  to  work,  they  fail  to 
explain  things  because  things  cannot  be  explained  either  objectively 
or  subjectively,  but  only  ejectively,  anthroporaorphically,  in  the 
higher  lesthetic  sense  of  the  word.  Tnings  are  explained  wne 
all  fit  in  together  with  our  purest  faith  and  our  best  work. 

If  I  succeed  in  suggesting  '*what  ia  in  the  (philosophic)  air,"  I 
shall  be  satisfied. 

15  East  Senate  Street. 

COLUKBIA,  S.  0.,  March  11,  1803. 


ben  they 


THE  PSYCHOLOGICAL  BASIS  OF  HEGELI8M. 


By  Aukxakdcii  Ftt^amu,  B.  A.,  Lxt«  Ft^tlnw  at  CUrk  Unlrenilty. 

1  have  already  published  in  the  American  Journal  of  t^ychology^ 
xvbat  may  be  considered  two  contributions  towards  a  new  phase 
of  psychological  science,  viz.,  the  Psychology  of  PhiloBophy.  As 
far  aa  I  am  aware  the  method  of  treatment  of  philosophical  s^'stema 
used  in  these  articles  is  almost  entirely  new.  It  aims  at  gi\nng  the 
psychological  basis  of  the  most  fundamental  principles  of  the  vari- 
ous systems,  and  substituting  for  the  mysticisms  of  the  old  pUloa' 
ophy*  more  accurate  categories  obtained  by  scientific  experiment. 
My  first  paper  offers  an  examination  of  the  philosophical  systemsof 
Hobbes,  ItOcke.  Berkeley  and  Hume  from  the  standpoint  of  Visuali- 
zation; in  which  I  attempted  to  show  that  many  of  the  chief 
characteristics  and  short-comings  of  these  systems  have  their 
fundamental  basis  in  the  psychological  process  of  Visualization.  In 
the  other  I  have  endeavored  to  point  out  an  important  group  of 
conceptions,  especially  those  of  Natural  Realism,  which  have  their 
psychological  historj'  in  the  sense  of  touch.  Now  I  propose  to  offer 
a  third  contribution  of  the  same  nature,  in  which  I  shall  endeavor 
to  trace  the  inJSuence  of  the  discovery  of  galvanism  in  determining 
the  great  system  of  philosophy  presented  oy  Hegel. 

In  the  development  of  the  sciences  there  is  perhaps  no  factor 
more  potent  than  the  psychological  process  of  apperception.  The 
development  of  the  sciences  undoubtedlv  does  not  take  place  ac- 
cording to  any  eternally  fixed  order,  but  rather  through  mutual 
influences,whicharein  many  cases  to  a  great  extent  accidental.  The 
various  sciences  are  necessarily  interdependent;  and  out  of  this 
direct  interdependence  which  g^vetf  rise  to  reciprocal  action  between 
them,  there  arises  an  opportunity  for  the  constant  activity  of  a 
great  and  powerful  influence  in  determining  their  development, 
namely,  that  process  which,  since  the  time  of  Herbart,  Is  known  in 
psychology  bv  the  name  of  •'  apperception. "  The  conception 
gained  through  the  experience  of  an  interesting  fact  in  one  depart- 
ment of  science  serves  as  an  "  apperceiving  type"  for  the  cogni- 
tion of  newly  presented  phenomena  In  other  departments.  Thus 
the  law  of  gravitation  once  observed  in  a  particular  phenomenon 
soon  appeared  as  the  fundamental  type  of  all  physical  action. 
Even-^hing  having  the  appearance  of  natural  motion  or  force  begaa 
to  look  like  one  more  illustration  of  the  law  of  gravitation.  The 
discovery  of  the  polarization  of  light  was  followed  by  the  apper- 
ception of  the  polarization  of  heat.  The  refrangibility  observed  In 
light  and  heat  led  to  the  hypothesis  of  the  refranpibihty  of  sound. 
The  theory  that  evaporation  is  a  solution  of  water  In  air  waa  an 
unconscious  assumption  that  water  and  air  stand  to  each  other  in  a 
relation  similar  to  that  between  salt  and  water.  The  theory  of  the 
atomic  repulsion  of  the  particles  of  the  evaporating  fluid,  as  an  ex- 
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piaaanon  of  the  diffoalon  noticed  in  evaporation,  originated  by 
reading  into  this  phenomenon  conceptions  gained  from  the  obser- 
vation of  electric  repulsion.  Of  euch  apperceptive  knowledge  the 
whole  intricate  web  of  scientific  theory  is  full.  And  this  is  the  par- 
ticular psychological  agency  which  we  must  keep  constantly  in 
view  in  tracing  the  Influence  of  the  discover^*^  of  galvanism  on  the 
mass  of  scientific  and  philosophic  speculation  which  led  to  the 
production  of  the  Hegelian  syetem. 

The  phenomenon  of  attractive  and  repulsive  agency  observed  in 
magnetism  has  long  served  as  a  type  of  scientific  and  philosophic 
apperception,  and  amonc  the  ancients  as  well  as  among  the 
moderns  has  often  formed  the  basis  of  the  wildest  and  most  extrav- 
agant mysticisms.  In  the  earliest  stages  of  physical  and  astro- 
nomical  science  all  cosmical  interactions,  all  actions  between  bodies 
at  a  distance,  could  be  made  intelligible  only  when  classed  under 
the  general  tj'pe  of  magnetic  attraction  or  repulsion.  Everything 
novel  or  strange  in  the  shape  of  attractive  or  repulsive  force,  in 
any  department  of  experience,  naturally  tended  to  be  apperceived 
by  the  mystic  mass  of  ideas  gained  from  observation  of  magnetic 
action.  'So  Gilbert  tells  us.  in  his  "De  Magnete,"  that  "the 
magnet  and  amber  were  called  in  aid  by  philosophers  as  illustra- 
tions, when  our  sense  is  in  the  dark  in  abstruse  inquiries,  and  when 
our  reason  can  go  no  further.  "  In  these  earlier  times,  however, 
the  phenomenon  of  magnetism  stood  apart  from  the  great  bodv  of 
intelligible  experience  as  an  isolated  fact,  strange  and  mysterious 
in  its  nature.  All  facts  and  all  systems  of  facts,  accordingly,  apper- 
ceived under  this  type,  were  on  their  very  face  mynticisms  of  the 
most  mystical  calibre.  Very  different  is  it,  indeed,  in  the  case  of 
that  period  of  discovery  and  speculation  with  which  we  have  to 
deal  in  tracing  that  development  towards  a  scientific  consensus 
which  followed  upon  the  famous  diacoveries  of  Galvani  and  Volta. 
In  this  period  magnetic  or  electric  agency  still  characterizes  the 
"apperceiving  mass"  dominant  in  the  speculation,  but  it  is  no  longer 
an  isolated  fact:  it  is  now  scientific — closely  interwoven  into,  and 
widely  spread  throughout,  the  whole  net  of  scientific  experience.  In 
this  period  we  find  the  electric  category  of  "polarity  "  presenting 
itself  as  the  fundamental  principle  in  all  the  sciences:  weaving 
itself  rapidly,  throuzh  the  instrumentality  of  enthusiastic  ej^peri- 
mentation,  mto  the  oasal  network  of  Physics,  Chemistry,  Mlner- 
alog>',  Morjihology,  Anatomy,  Physiology,  the  medical  sciences, 
the  social  sciences,  and  viuious  department^  in  the  great  body  of 
fact«  which  pertain  to  general  experience.  In  this  period,  in  short, 
we  find  the  principle  of  electricity  as  it  was  observed  in  KfLlvanism 
accepted  as  the  most  satisfactory  explanation  possible  of  the 
fundamental  facl«  of  nearly  all  departments  of  knowledge;  many 
facts,  indeed,  which  in  the' light  of  modern  science  are  as  far  from 
finding  their  explanation  in  this  way  as  the  east  is  from  the  west. 
In  this  period,  consequently,  facte  apperceived  under  the  t>*pe  of 
magnetic  or  electric  agency  savored  not  the  least  of  myaticlsm,  but 
appeared  truly  scientific  in  their  inmost  fibre. 

This  difference  between  electric  agency  aa  an  apperceptive  type 
among  the  ancient«  and  as  an  apperceptive  tvpe  in  the  scientific 
period  following  the  discovery  of  galvanism,  illustrates  a  very  im- 
portant law  of  apperception.  The  one  all-important  thing  which 
determines  to  wnat  extent  any  observed  phenomenon  shall  serve 
as  an  appercei\ing  "mass"  for  other  phenomena  is  the  infere^t  which 
it  excites.  To  the  ancients  the  phenomenon  of  magnetism  was  not 
af  uniyerBal  interest.  In  fact  it  was  of  no  real  interest;  it  waa 
rather  a  matter  of  cariOBity.    The  discovery  of  galvanism,  how- 
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ever,  seemed  to  carry  within  it  a  source  of  interest  most  real  and 
intense — an  interest  that  bordered  on  the  wildest  excitement.  Ajid 
now  it  becomes  our  investif^ation  to  inquire  into  this  soarce  of 
interest.  Why  all  this  enthusiasm  following  the  discovery  of  gal- 
vanism 7  Why  should  electricity  suddenly  take  such  a  freak  and 
violently  force  itself  into  so  many  departments  of  knowledge  Into 
which  modem  science  savs  it  had  no  right  to  go  ?  What  was  there 
about  the  nature  of  galvanism  that  it  should  excite  so  much 
interest  ? 

The  great  excitement  which  Qalyani*s  experiments  caused  aU 
over  Europe  was  due  principaUy  to  a  circumstance  in  connection 
with  his  first  discovery,  which  was  purely  accidental  and  unes- 
sential to  the  true  value  of  the  science.  This  circumstance  wsa  the 
intimate  connection  of  the  experiments  with  the  animal  organiam 
and  the  phenomena  of  life.  In  its  first  announcement  Quvani's 
discovery  was  given  forth  as  a  manifestation  of  electricity  under  a 
new  and  remaraable  character,  namely,  as  residing  in  the  muscles 
of  animals.  The  limbs  of  a  dissected  h'og  when  touched  with  two 
heterogeneous  metals  were  observed  to  repeat  almost  all  the  mo- 
tions of  Ufe.  This  fact  once  observed,  the  first  psychological  ten- 
dency was  to  secretly  suspect — and  wich  great  enthusiasm  too — the 
probability  that  Ufe  was  identical  with  electricity.  And  thia  once 
suspected,  what  could  be  more  attractive  than  a  headlong  rash  into 
the  investigation  of  electricity  or  galvanism?  Experiments  per- 
formed on  executed  criminals  met  with  such  wonderful  results  that 
men  began  to  hope  that  ere  long  the  dead  could  be  raised.  Life 
apparently  revived!  A  thorough  knowledge  of  galvanism  will  give 
command  over  ail  the  forces  of  life!  Inspired  by  such  phantom 
hopes  men  waxed  enthusiastic  and  were  carried  off  their  feet.  A 
new  sun  appeared  on  the  scientific  horizon  in  the  intoxicated  minds 
of  its  worshippers.  .\  new  sun-myth  began  to  crystallixe;  a  great 
scientific  mythology  began  to  dawn.  Introduced  in  such  a  spirit  of 
enthusiasm,  Galvani's  experiments  were  repeated,  with  various 
modifications,  in  all  parts  of  Europe,  exciting  the  ^eatest  curiosity 
and  giving  rise  to  the  most  extravagnnt  speculations.  The  study 
of  galvanism  soon  became  of  paramount  interest,  not  only  to  those 
actively  engaged  in  scientific  investigations,  but  even  to  many  who 
were  not.  Valuable  prizes  were  founded  on  all  sides  expressly  for 
promoting  its  prosecution.  Scientific  institutions  and  societies,  as 
well  as  individual  scientists,  made  it  their  problem  of  special 
research.  Commissions  from  various  institutions  and  societies 
throughout  Europe  were  appointed  to  investigate  the  wonderful 
results  obtained  by  Qalvani  and  Volta.  Not  narrow  or  restricted  In 
its  scope,  but  flashing  its  magic  light  into  all  recesses  of  scientific 
research,  representatives  of  all  departments  of  knowledge,  Phys- 
ics, Chemistry,  Physiologj'  Medicine,  Biology,  Psychology,  etc.» 
were  found  busily  engaged  in  experiment,  with  a  view  to  its  appli- 
cation in  their  particular  subjects  of  investigation. 

The  importance  of  galvanism  in  the  history  of  science  is  indeed 
not  less  than  it  was  estimated  by  the  great  band  of  enthusiasts  who 
devoted  themselves  to  the  speculations  to  which  it  gave  rise  in  the 
first  staiges  of  its  histor>';  but  its  permanent  scientific  value  is  of  a 
character  altogether  diflFerent  from  that  which  suggested  itself  to 
their  minds.  In  every  great  scientific  discoverj*  two  kinds  of  value 
can  always  be  observ'od.  First  there  is  its  value  as  estimated  by 
those  who  core  for  it  in  its  childhood — a  value  which  generally 
passes  oCr  into  a  mass  of  speculation,  and  is  interesting  afterwards 
only  to  the  psychologist.  Secondly,  there  is  its  true  scientific  value 
into  which  It  finally  settles  down — a  value  which  remains  per- 
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manent  throughout  all  further  development  of  the  science.  The 
real  scientific  value  of  the  discovery  of  galvani«m  coQsista  in  none 
of  the  speculations  to  which  it  at  any  time  gave  rise,  but  In  the 
praotical  means  and  many  advantages  which  it  ultimately  afforded 
for  the  observation  of  a  larger  number  of  facts  in  various  depart- 
ments of  science.  But  in  this  permanent  scientific  value  we  are 
here  not  interested;  our  interest  IS  in  its  other  value — the  mystic 
value  attached  to  it  in  its  infancy.  Our  interest  centres  in  that 
apperceptive  type  of  speculation  which  hovered  about  aU  the 
earlier  experiments,— a  type  of  speculation  which  is  well  illustrated 
bv  a  story  told  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte  juat  after  he  had  called 
Volta  to  Paris.  After  seeing  the  decomposition  of  salts  by  the 
voltaic  pile,  he  turned  to  Corvisart,  his  physician,  and  said:  ^*  Here, 
doctor,  is  the  image  of  life:  the  vertebral  column  is  the  oile,  the 
liver  is  the  negative,  the  bladder  the  positive  pole.  "*  Sucn  specu- 
lation as  this  is  deeply  interwoven  into  the  inmost  fibres  of  nearly 
all  the  thought  of  scores  of  the  greatest  German  scientists  of  the 
latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  and  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth 
centurj'. 

In  ita  circulation  through  the  various  sciences,  galvanism  had  two 
main  avenues  of  approach.  One  wa£  the  science  of  chemistry,  with 
which  it  was  essentially  connected;  the  other  the  science  of  phys- 
iology, with  which  it  was  accidently  connected. 

In  the  departmentof  chemistry,  the  decomposition  of  binary  com- 
pounds by  the  **pile^'  laid  the  foundation  of  the  whole  so-called 
^* electro- chemical"  theory.  From  the  wonderful  facts  collected  by 
numerous  experiments  along  this  line,  quite  early  in  the  history  of 
galvanism,  a  zreat  theory  of  modern  science  was  suspected  and 
maintained,  viz.,  the  identity  of  chemical  and  electrical  energj'. 
The  chemical  compo«ifion  of  the  fluid  with  the  zinc  in  the  voltaic 
pile,  produces,  when  the  current  is  completed,  a  current  of  electric 
influences  in  tne  wire;  and  this  current,  if  it  pass  through  an  eleo- 
trolyte,  manifests  itself  there  as  decompottition^  overcoming  the 
chemical  affinity  which  resists  it.  The  true  scientific  bearing  of  this 
fact  was  not  properly  understood  until  the  time  of  Faraday.  What 
we  want  to  seejfiowever,  is  in  what  way  it  was  understood  by  his 
predecessors.  That  these  two  sets  of  phenomena,  the  electrical  and 
the  chemical,  were  identical  in  principle,  was  undoubtedly  appre- 
hended and  maintained.  But  in  what  way  was  the  common  princi- 
ple apperceived?  We  find  that  the  common  principle  was  still  the 
principle  of  electricity.  Instead  of  electrical  and  chemical  action 
being  both  referred  to  a  common  energy  which  manifests  its  nature 
in  these  two  different  ways,  both  were  referred  to  elecU^c  agency. 
The  whole  process,  including  ohemicAl  and  electric-al  action,  was 
apperceived  under  the  type  of  electric  action.  Thus  the  forces  at 
the  point  of  composition  and  atthepoint  of  decomposition  were  con- 
ceived to  be  the  same  force;  but  this  force  was  looiced  upon  as  mani- 
festing itaelf  in  the  mystical  polar  opposition  of  the  poles  of  the 
magnet  or  the  positive  and  negative  in  electricity;  composition  and 
deoompositlon  were  polar  opposites.  In  the  recognition  of  the  inti- 
mate relation  between  the  two  sciences,  the  chemical  aspect  of  the 
supposed  common  agency  underwent  severe  criticism,  out  the  one 
thiag  that  remained  throughout  uncriticised  was  the  electrical 
aspect.  Oonaequeutlv,  it  served  as  the  appercelvins  "  mass*'  for  the 
facts  of  chemistry.  Thus  Berzelius,  the  great  Swemsh  chemist,  and 
a  host  of  Oerman  chemists  considered  that  the  descriptions  In  all 
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chemical  combinations  might  be  **poUr."  All  chemical  elemenu 
could  be  considered  as  electro- positive  and  electro-negative.  All 
elements  were  thus  classified:  Hydrogen,  Oxygen,  Acid,  Alkati, 
etc.  And  this  "  polar  opposition  "  thejr  made  the  basia  of  all  their 
chemical  doctrines.  In  the  enthusiastic  apprehension  of  this  polar 
relation  of  the  chemical  elemente,  all  their  phenomenal  or  aenidble 
qualities  were  lost  to  view.  The  relation  of  polarity  wa«  conceived 
to  constitute  the  very  essence  of  the  elements.  Hydrogen,  for  exam- 
ple, was  conceived  to  have  its  whole  being  and  essence  in  its  polajr 
relation  to  other  elements,  just  as  the  north  pole  of  the  magnet  vaA 
conceived  to  have  the  essence  of  its  being  in  its  polar  opposition  to 
the  south.  As  Oken  puteit,  "The  whole  principle  or  rationale  of 
[  chemical  action  consists  in  the  potentiality  of  two  elements  to  revert 
'to  their  polar  condition."  Or,  as  Hegel  puts  it,  "  Objects  chemically 
charged  with  difference  are  what  they  are  expressly  by  that  differ- 
ence alone." 

The  same  tendency  of  speculation  is  also  exhibited  in  the  science 
of  mineralogy.  As  the  element*  of  all  compounds  could  be  described 
as  polar,  that  is,  could  be  distinguished  as  electro -positive  and  elec- 
tro-negative, thus  giving  to  every  element  a  place  in  a  series  defined 
by  the  degree  of  these  relations,  the  electro-chemical  hj-potheaia 
eeemed  to  afford  a  rigorous  and  complete  system  of  arrangement  for 
the  minerals.  Accordingly,  at  one  time,  we  find  them  arranged 
according  to  their  electro -positive  element,  and  the  elements 
according  to  their  electro-positive  rank;  at  another  time,  accord- 
ing to  their  electro- negative  element,  and  the  elements  according  to 
their  electro- negative  rank.  Such  systems  of  classification  were 
supported  by  such  men  as  Berzeliua,  Glmelin,  Bendant  and  Norden- 
fikiold;  and  seemed  thoroughly  juBtined  by  the  state  of  science  at  the 
time.  Thus  in  mineralogy,  as  in  chemistiV,  the  tendency  of  thought 
which  naturally  grew  out  of  the  exaggerated  estimation  of  the  cate- 
gory of  "  polarity  "  was  to  entirely  lose  sight  of  the  phenomenal  or 
material  element.  The  external  properties  of  minerals,  which  are 
the  proper  object  of  the  study  of  mineralogy,  were  made  to  depend 
wholly  on  the  electrical  relations  of  their  elemente.  "  such 
schemes,"  says  Mr.  Whewell,  in  his  "History  of  the  Inductive  Sci- 
ences," "exhibit  rather  a  play  of  the  mere  logical  faculty,  exer- 
cising itself  on  assumed  principles,  than  any  attempt  at  the  real 
interpretation  of  nature.'" 

From  the  side  of  physiology,  the  investigations  were  even  more 
enthusiastic.  As  the  experiments  were  carried  on  bv  all  the  most 
active  scientists  of  Europe,  especially  by  the  Humboltfte  in  Germany, 
the  various  phenomena  of  physiology,  one  by  one,  began  to  exhibit 
themselves  as  manifestations  of  electric  agency.  In  the  animal 
organism,  the  relation  between  whole  and  part  was  conceived  to  be 
that  of  polar  opposition — that  mystical  "  difference  in  unity  "  which 
exhibits  itself  originally  in  the  phenomena  of  magnetic  and  electric 
action.  Muscular  contraction  was  explained  as  the  mutual  electric 
repulsion  of  the  fibres  which,  on  account  of  their  being  fastened  at 
the  extremities,  caused  the  muscle  as  a  whole  to  contract.  Again 
the  underlying  principle  of  all  nervous  activity  was  explained  on 
electrical  principles.  Alexander  von  Humboldt  made  laborioua  and 
tedious  attempts  to  explain  "nerve  currents"  and  "sympathy" 
between  nerves  by  electrical  "  conduction."  The  animal  organism 
was  looked  upon  as  an  actual  voltaic  pile.  The  solid  and  fluid  parts 
together  formed  a  galvanic  circuit,  as  did  the  metals  and  fluid  in 
Volta's  pUe.     Every  irritation,  sensation  and  movement  was  con- 
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ceived  to  be  a  manifeBtatlon  of  this  galvanic  agency.  Thus 
Prochaaka  explains  sensation:  Any  irritating  bodv  brought  into 
contact  with  the  organism  forms  a  new  link  InTte  galvanic  circuit  of 
solid  and  fluid  uartH,  which  causee  a  quantitative  and  qualitative 
change  in  the  electrical  tension,  which  is  conducted  by  the  nerves  to 
the  brain,  and  this  produces  sensation.  So  also  "reflex  action." 
Reflexes,  he  says,  are  "  founded  on  electrical  attraction  and  repul- 
sioD  of  advantageous  or  injurious  irritations,  according  as  the  polari' 
fte«  of  the  organ  and  the  irritation  are  identical  or  opposite,"  etc., 
etc. 

Into  the  science  of  morphology,  too,  the  electrical  category 
worked  its  way.  For  example,  cellB  were  viewed  as  standing  to  one 
another  in  the  relation  of  polar  opposition.  Cell-division  was  an 
illustration  of  electricity  differentiating  itseU  into  the  opposite 
forms  of  positive  and  negative.  The  accumulation  of  cella  into 
groups  again  took  place  on  the  principle  of  electric  attraction.  By 
some,  the  whole  process  of  evolution  in  the  animal  kingdom  was 
conceived  to  be  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  galvanic  process 
exhibited  in  an  endless  number  of  variations.  Thus  we  find  such 
theories  as:  The  male  corresponds  to  the  positive  and  the  female 
to  the  negative  pole.  The  infusorium  is  a  galvanic  point,  a  galvanic 
vesicle,  a  galvanic  column  or  chain. ^  Every  change  in  the  process 
of  evolution  takes  place  through  the  differentializawon  or  the  abso- 
lution of  fixed  poles.  The  number  of  individual  organisms  is  not 
persistent;  they  present  the  aspect  of  constant  change.  They  are 
prodncte  of  a  ceaseless  polarization  or  a  constant  evocation  of  poles 
in  the  great  galvanism,  positions  of  the  general  galvanism  in  time.  > 
Ab  the  poles  change,  so  also  do  the  organic  individuals.  The  king- 
dom of  organisms  is  an  iron  bar  in  which  the  magnetic  poles  orip- 
oate  and  vanish  or  change,  according  as  the  polarizing  magnet  is 
removed.*  Organism  itselt  is  ealvanism.  What  would  be  organic 
must  be  galvanic;  what  would  be  alive  must  be  galvanic.  Galvanism 
lies  at  the  basis  of  all  organic  constitution;  it  is  the  rationale  of 
organism.  All  organic  processes  are  either  modifications  of  it  or 
only  its  combinations  with  other  and  still  higher  processes,  etc.,  etc. 

Not  only  the  partial  processes  of  physiology  and  the  historical 
changes  of  morphologj'  were  doomed  to  be  explained  aft-er  this 
fashion;  the  same  kind  of  explanation  was  ardently  applied  to  the 
higher  principles  of  life  and  thought.  The  vital  principle  was  gal- 
vanism. We  have  many  illustrations  of  this  doctrine  in  the  history 
of  medicine,  especially  in  the  theories  of  that  group  of  physicians 
commonly  designated  as  the  '*  natural-philosophical  school."-  John 
Christian"  Rtnl  i  1759-1813 )  was  probably  the  first  to  clearly  state  the 
doctrine.  According  to  him,  the  vital  procesn  was  galmnism  —  a 
potentialized  galvanism.  Irritability  and  sensibility  are  the  two 
poles.  Everj'  organ  manifests  "  polarity."  The  diaphragm  is  the 
indifferent  point  of  the  body.  *' Tension "  prevails  everywhere 
between  organic  and  inorganic  beings.  Death  arises  from  an  elec- 
tric shock  by  which  a  neutralization  of  the  *' tensions"  is  accom- 
plished. In  this  doctrine,  he  wa«  followed,  with  more  or  less  varia- 
tion, by  numerous  others.  Dietrich,  G.  Rieser  (1779-1862  ),  professor 
at  Jena,  maintained  that  "  polarity,  conceived  as  a  phenomenon,  is 
the  basis  of  everything,  since  life  is  understood  as  an  oscillation 
between  a  positive  and  negative  pole,  and  the  vital  principle  as  the 
organic  tension  which  kindles  ana  supports  this  oscillation."  Ignaz 
IVoxIer  (1790-1666),  professor  at  Berne,  conceived  the  various  vital 
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procefiBOB  to  stand  in  polar  relation  to  one  another:  Excretio  , 
secretion,  reapiration,  digestion,  etc.  Excretion  la  secretion  directed 
externally,  and  secretion  Is  excretion  directed  internally.  Respira- 
Jtionand  digestion  are  identical  in  their  essential  t-endencies  and 
differ  only  in  their  relative  direction.  Life  in  its  inmost  character 
is  indi\naual  productiWty,  in  which  the  producing  agent  and  the 
product  are  interwoven  under  the  (orm  of  self-determination.  This 
idea  of  self-determination,  in  which  the  producing  agent  and  the 
product  are  indivisible,  is  the  idea  of  self-difFereutiation  as  mani- 
feeted  in  electricity,  A  similar  view  was  held  by  Ph.  Franz  von 
Walther(  1782-1849),  professor  of  surgery,  successively  at  Landshut, 
Bonn  and  Munich.  He  held  the  true  essence  of  the  orgaoistn  to  be 
that  *' it  admitted  no  division  of  the  idea  of  life."  The  prlmordiiU 
function  of  life  is  '*  self-production,"  "to  which  corresponds,  in 
organic  nature,  magnetism.''  The  original  differentiating  principle 
is  apperceived  under  the  type  of  ma^etlc  differentiation.  It  differ* 
entiates  itself  into  the  two  poles,  irritability  and  sensibility,  the 
former  of  which  corresponds  to  electrical  and  the  latter  to  chemical 
action.  This  was  also  ilie  doctrine  of  Schelllng,  and  of  Hegel,  too, 
though  perhaps  in  a  disguised  form.  Among  the  pupils  of  Schelling 
who  were  mainly  physicians,  we  find  the  same  doctrine  carried  out 
to  its  extremes.  All  the  phenomena  and  processes  of  life,  and  indeed 
of  all  nature,  were  arranged  according  to  '*  polarities.'*  Ever>*thing 
in  nature  was  polar:  Man,  woman,  irritability,  sensibility,  s'ubjec- 
tivitv,  objectivity,  electricity,  magnetism,  oxygen,  hydrogen,  acid, 
alkali,  etc.,  etc.  Here  again  we  see  iUostratea  the  fatal  tendency  of 
the  '*  polarity-myth."  The  whole  value  of  empirical  facts  of  all 
kinds  IB  lost  to  view,  spiritualized  away  under  the  mystical  meta* 

Shor,  and  the  only  real  thing  left  in  all  nature  seems  to  be  the  rela- 
on  of  polarity.  Among  those  who  supported  this  exaggerated 
theoretic  type  of  doctrine  were  also  C.  H.  Pfaff,  Humbolafc,  J.  F, 
Ritter,  Rheinholdt,  Prochaskaj  Brandis,  Treviranus,  Bischoff  and 
Oropengieser. 

In  the  department  of  psychology  the  influence  of  galvanism  13 
well  illustrated  in  the  theory  of  animal  magnetism.  A  great  por- 
tion of  the  literature  on  hypnotism,  even  up  to  the  present  tame, 
is  saturated  with  the  mysticism  of  this  doctrine.  At  the  time  which 
we  have  now  under  consideration,  we  find  this  theorj'  supported  by 
nearly  all  the  phvsicians  already  mentioned;  also  by  A.  E.  Kesslef, 
Wolfart,  Prof.  Kluge  ( a  special  Berlin  authority ).  Hufeland,  Eschen- 
mayer,  Kieser,  Nasee,  Walther.  Ennemoser,  ana  others.'  The  phe- 
nomenon of  somnambulism  in  tne  hypnotic  statewas  explained  thus: 
The  brain  with  all  its  dependent  organs  of  motion  was  regarded  as  the 
positive  or  couscious  pole;  the  sympathetic  nerve,  with  its  tissue  of 
ganglia,  as  the  negative  or  unconscious  pole.  In  the  somnambulistic 
state  the  vital  power  is  driven  from  the  brain  or  conscious  pole  to 
the  sympathetic  nerve  or  unconscious  pole,  whose  larger  tissues, 
especially  the  "plexus  solaria,"  are  turned  into  a  ^' sensorium^  " 
which,  as  if  by  substitution,  performs  the  functions  of  the  bram. 
This  was  supposed  to  account  for  the  assertion  by  somnambulists 
that  their  consciousness  has  its  seat  in  the  pit  of  the  stomach.  The 
influence  of  the  magnetizer  on  the  patient  was  regarded  as  the  ac- 
tion of  the  outer  nerx'ous  pole  (the  Drain)  of  the  magnetizer  on  the 
corresponding  positive  pole  of  the  patient,  the  former  repelling  the 
latter,  according  to  the  general  law  of  polarization,  by  which  means 
the  nervous  power  of  the  magnetizer  is  concentrated  on  the  nega* 
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76  pole  of  the  inner  nervoos  fivateni,  the  ganglia  of  the  stomach  of 
the  patient.  Other  phases  of  the  same  kind  of  doctrine  were 
dominant  with  regard  to  the  relation  hetween  the  brain  and  metals. 
Metala  were  the  nimpleBt  and  most  primitive  production  of  the 
creative  force,  and  consequently  were  diametricallv  opposed  to  the 
brain.  Metal  reduces  will  to  its  primitive  being.  The  positive  or 
conscious  pole  in  somnambulists  is  accordingly  peculiarly  sensitive 
to  contact  with  metals,  etc..  etc. 

Not  only  in  the  special  sciences  did  this  galvanic  mythology'  have 
its  sway,  !t  also  became  deeplv  rooted  in  the  fundamental  constitu- 
tion of  philosophic  thought.  Yhe  tendency  of  the  scientific  age  is 
well  illuatratea  by  a  passage  from  Schelling.  *'  In  the  highest  per- 
fection of  natural  science,"  he  says,  "  the  phenomenal  or  material 
element  must  disappear  entirely,  and  only  the  laws,  or  formal  ele- 
ment, remain.  The  more  law  becomes  apparent  in  nature,  the  more 
the  hull  or  wrapping  disappears;  the  phenomena  themselves 
become  more  spiritual,  and  at  last  cease  altogether.  Optical  phe- 
nomena are  nothing  more  than  a  system  of  geometry  whose  lines 
are  drawn  bv  the  light,  and  the  material  nature  of  this  light  itself 
Is  already  (ioubtful.  In  the  phenomena  of  magnetiani  all  trace  of 
matter  h&a  already  vanished.  .  .  -'"  At  first  sight  we  might  view  this 
tendency  as  bordering  on  a  genuine  idealism,  but  on  closer  obser- 
vation it  will  be  seen  that  tWs  is  not  so.  It  is  only  a  certain  con- 
ception of  matter,  matter  as  a  **  coarse  bulk,  "  and  not  matter  as 
such  that  tends  to  vanish,  and  what  is  substituted  for  it  is  itself 
Of  material  origin.  In  the  phenomena  of  magnetism  all  trace  of 
matter  in  the  ordinary  meaning  of  the  word  may  have  indeed  al- 
ready vanished,  but  the  remaining  phenomenon  of  polarity  is  not 
therefore  idealistic;  it  is  still  material  force,  and  might  be  called 
spiritunliBm  or  mystic-materialiHm,  but  not  logical  idealism.  The 
illustration  which  Schelling  regards  most  complete,  the  illustration 
of  magnetism  in  which  all  truce  of  matter  has  already  vanished,  shows 
us  clearly  the  root  of  this  whole  tendency  to  discard  '^  the  phenome- 
nal or  material  element.  ^*  It  is  the  conception  of  polarity.  Single 
force  or  laws  of  single  force  could  not  possibly  appear  to  supply  the 
place  of  matter;  only  when  force  presented  itself  in  the  Janus-like 
form  of  polarity  did  it  appear  able  to  do  this.  And  only  when 
polarity  was  read  very  extensively  into  the  many  forces  arid  phe- 
nomena of  nature  did'tbe  material  element  become  properly  attenu- 
ated and  appear  to  vanish.  And  this  is  what  we  find:  the  concep- 
tion of  polarity  being  extensively  read  into  the  phenomena  of 
nature  and  the  material  element  as  fastly  disappearing.  There 
seemed  to  be  polarity  in  ever>'thing.  Polarity  in  the  universal  law 
of  gravitation,  in  the  form  of  a  ratio  of  the  squares  of  times  to  the 
cubes  of  distances  passed  over.  Polarity  In  all  mechanical  force  in 
its  absolute  and  inaependent  form,  namely,  the  polarity  expressed 
in  the  union  of  centripetal  and  centrifugal  force.  There  is  polarity 
in  the  colors,  the  proper  objects  of  optical  science.  Polarity  in 
the  proper  objects  of  mathematical  science;  for  example,  in  the 
ratio  of  the  centre  to  the  circumference  of  the  circle.  Polarity  in 
more  or  less  explicit  form  in  the  proper  objects  of  all  the  special 
sciences,  inductive  and  deductive.  There  is  polarity  also  in  the 
laws  of  the  social  sciences.  Thus  Hegel  gives  forth  a  doctrine  of 
social  chemism;  and  the  one  category  of  chem^ism  in  Hegel's  time 
we  saw  was  polarity.  This  galvanic  cbemism  Is  what  takes  place 
in  the  acquisition  of  a   new  language.     The  German    "Qauner- 
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Bprache 'Mb  a  chemiBmof  Hebrew  and  Qennan.    The   tnorals  and 
customs  of  familieBj  BtateB  and  nations  are  all  outward    nuu3i/t:!«:a- 
tiona  of  inward  social  chemism.    The  same  principle   is   applied  to 
politics,  relig^ion  and  eesthetics.    There  are  polar  opposites  in  poli- 
tics; for  example,  anarchism  and  despotism,   each   of  which   when 
I  pushed  to  its  extreme,  veers  round  intoiU  oppOHite.  There  are  polar 
opposites  in  religion,  the  Father  and  the  Son,  and  the  higher  unity 
in  the   Holy   Spirit.      There   are   polar  opposite^  in   seathetics,   in 
tastes;   for  example,  the  French  romantic  and  the  antique,  the 
neutralization  of  which  two  formed  the  normal  taste  under  Ludwig 
XIV.     Everj'where  in  nature,  everj'where  in  experience,    that   two 
opposed  facts  could  be  found  standing  near  to  each  other,  they  were 
conceived  to  be,  now   in   more,   now  in  less  diajruised  or   coruoioua 
form,  further  examples  of  the  electrical  category  of   polarity.     The 
whole  world  began   to  appear  as  nothing  more   nor  let^8  than  an 
infinity  of  antinomies.    Kant  in  his  studies  of  the  four  special  ob- 
ject«  of  cosmology  recognized  what  he  termed  four  antinomies  of 
reason.     But  why  leave  them  In  the  *'  realm  of  shades?*^     Why  any 
longer  look  upon  them  as  dead,  static,  contradictions  of  reason? 
Filled  with  the  living  power  of  polarity,  tney  will  become  four  more 
of  those  living  contradictions  which   move    the  world.     The  an- 
tinomies of  reason  and  the  polar  antinomies  of  nature  are  the  same 
antinomies;    and  the  vitality  of  the   latter  must  be  read  int-o  the 
former.      And  they  ore  not  four,  but  spread  out    ad    infinitum 
throughout  the  rational  constitution  of  the  whole  universe;    they 
appear  in  all  objects  of  ever>'  kind,  in  all  conceptions,  notions  anil 
iaeas.    Every  actual  thing  was  thus  conceived  to  involve   the  co- 
existence of  polar  elements.    Every  element  of  nature  must  have 
its  opposite  pole,  or,  as  Hegel  says,  "  its  own  other."    The  whole 
world  of  experience  seemed  to  fall  apart  into  the  quaint  polarities 
of  Mind-Nature,  Subject-Object,   Ego-Non-Ego,  Thought- Feeling, 
8en»orv-Motor,   Active -Passive,   Irritabilitv-SensibilitA',   Male-Fe- 
male, Dav-Night,  Good-Evil,    Xecessity-Contingency,     Pleasure- 
Pain,      Vitality -Mortality.     Matter- Form,      Attraction- Repulsion, 
Centre-Circumference,     Centripetal-Centrifugal,      Universal-Sin- 

fular,  Identity-Difference,  Organic-Inorganic,  Acid-Alkali,  Oiygen- 
[ydrogen,  Magnetism- Electricity,  Anarchy-Despotism,  Fatner- 
Son,  etc.,  etc.  Rjlarity  everywhere,  polarity  everHhing;  this  wa» 
the  fundamental  category  in  all  knowledge,  in  science,  socialism, 
politics,  religion,  appearing  sometimes  **with  open  breast  "  and 
sometimes  in  subtle  disguise,  but  always  essentially  the  &ame  cate- 
gory, whether  expressed  In  such  forma  as  the  physio-philosophy  of 
Oken  or  the  social  chemism  of  Hegel. 

Such,  then,  was  the  condition  of  the  scientific  a^e  which  gave  birth 
to  the  philosophical  system  of  Hegel.  Knowing  this,  we  are  not 
surprised  to  find  Hegel,  as  he  Bur\'eyB  the  world  about  him,  phil- 
osophizing thus:  *'Ever>'thing  that  surrounds  us  may  be  viewed 
as  an  instance  of  dialectic.  We  are  aware  that  everything  finite, 
instead  of  being  inflexible  and  ultimate,  is  rather  changeable  and 
transient;  and  this  is  exactly  what  we  mean  by  that  dialectic  of  the 
finite,  by  which  the  finite,  as  implicitly  other  than  what  it  is,  is 
forced  to  surrender  its  own  immediate  or  natural  being,  and  fo  turn 
g^iddenly  into  its  opposite. ^^^  "  Ever^-thing  is  opposite.  Neither  in 
heaven  nor  in  earth,  neither  in  the  world  of  roino  nor  of  nature,  la 
there  anywhere  such  an  abstract,  '  either— or  '  as  the  understanding 
maintains,"*     ^* Wherever  there  is  movement,  wherever  there  is 
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life,  wherever  an>i:hing  is  carried  Into  effect  in  the  actual  world, 
there  dialectic  is  at  work.  It  is  also  the  soul  of  all  knowledge  thac 
is  truly  bcientiftc.'*  "  Every  abstract  form  of  the  understaiidiug, 
taken  precisely  as  It  is  given,  naturally  veers  round  into  its  oppo- 
site. "'  **  Contradiction,  above  all  things,  is  what  moves  the  world, 
and  it  is  ridiculous  to  say  that  contradiction  is  unthinkable.  *' 

Let  U8  now  turn  our  attention  to  Hegers  logic  with  a  view  to  de- 
termining what  part  the  category  of  polarity  played  in  the  formation 
of  hi»  system. 

As  we  go  on  with  this  investigation  let  the  object  of  our  search  be 
well  defined.  We  recognize  in  Hegel  the  laborious  and  compre- 
hensive student,  the  patient  observer  of  facts.  We  recognize  in  his 
work  the  value  of  the  vast  number  of  important  facts  which  pass 
before  us  in  the  *^  march  of  the  object"  towards  its  com^>letion  in 
the  motion.    We  recognize  the  profound  philosophical  criticism  of 

§re\iouB  systems  which  accompanies  nearly  every  step  of  the 
lalectical  "evolution.  We  can  agree  ^*ith  many  of  the  general  con- 
clusions. But  with  all  these  things  we  have  nothing  to  do.  What 
we  must  confine  ourselves  to  is  the  Hegelian  philosophy  in  so  far 
as  it  is  a  distinct  system.  Our  question  is  not  concerned  with  the 
value  of  the  facts  observed  and  coHected,  but  with  Hegel's  peculiar 
interpretation  of  these  facts.  It  is  concerned  especially  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  one  fundamental  principle  of  the  system.  What  is  it? 
And  ^ith  whataotness  has  It  been  applied  to  the  facts  of  experience? 
Hegel  is  dissatisned  with  the  limited  problem  of  the  Barken  ntniss' 
theorU  of  Kant  as  to  whether  the  categories  are  subjective  or 
objective;  he  is  tired  of  the  bare  formalism  of  the  Fichtean  idealism; 
and  is  inaignant  over  the  abstract  identity  of  Schelling.  With  firm 
faith  in  the  objective  validity  of  reason  and  strong  determination 
to  rid  himself  entirely  of  abstract  formalism,  he  plunges  anew  into 
the  world  of  experience,  grasps  his  philosopnical  principle  from  the 
essential  constitution  of  oojective  fact,  and  rests  not  until  he  has 
followed  its  evolution  into  its  most  concrete  details.  Such  Is  his 
profession.  Granted  there  is  a  sense  in  which  all  this  is  true,  our 
question  still  maintains  its  validity.  It  now  formulates  itself  thus: 
Has  the  principle  been  grasped'  from  the  absolute  and  eternal 
nature  of  facts,  or  has  it  been  taken  only  from  the  nature  of  facts 
as  apperceived  under  the  most  interesting  scientific  category  of  the 
age?  Is  it  a  principle  of  pure  thought  or  is  it  foundedin  experi- 
ence? Is  it  eternally  true,  or  has  it  a  psycholopcal  basis  and  his- 
tory'? Or,  to  state  the  question  more  defimtely,  how  far  Is  It  a 
principle  of  pure  thought  and  how  far  is  it  determined  by  that  gal- 
vanic mysticism  In  the  midst  of  which  it  was  evolved? 

Bv  making  a  general  survey  of  the  procedure  in  the  logic,  one  can 
readily  observe  that  the  method  and  phraseologj-  used  are  pre- 
eminently like  those  used  in  the  science  of  galvanism.  The  one 
principle"  of  movement  which  is  over  and  over  again  repeated 
throughout  the  whole  system  is  that  of  the  affirmation,  negation, 
unity  of  the  two;  or  positive,  negative,  indifference-point.  The 
process  begins  wnth  being.  Being  is  positive;  nought  is  its  negative 
aspect:  the  result  is  becoming.  Then  the  same  process  begins  again. 
Becoming  has  a  positive  aspect — an  aspect  of  immediacy— it  is 
belng-detemiinate.  Beln^-oeterminate  begins  the  process  as 
**  somewhat,"  which  Is  positive;  the  negative  is  "other;  "  the  new 
result  is  being- for-self.  And  so  the  evolution  goes  on.  the  same 
triple  movement  being  repeated  again  and  again,  wltn   no   new 
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eleroent  BAve  that  contained  in  the  variety  of  factfi  which  present) 
themeelves  for  arrangement. 

But  this  consideration  is  external.  Hej^el  might  be  thus  indebted 
to  electric  science  for  his  peculiar  phraseology,  and  yet  have 
obtained  his  fundamental  principle  from  an  entirely  different  and 
supremely  higher  source.  Accordingly,  the  evidence  which  ia  to 
have  validity  in  determining  the  question  must  be  internal.  What 
we  must  do,"  there  fore,  is  to  make  an  internal  criticism  of  the  logic. 

If  there  is  one  place  more  than  another  in  all  the  logic  where  the 
nerve  of  Hegel's  philosophical  principle  is  laid  bare,  it  is  In  the  doc- 
trine of  essence.  In  this,  we  find  the  essential  foundation  of  the 
dialectic  made  explicit.  And  the  nerve  of  the  doctrine  of  essence 
is  the  relation  of  identity  and  difference.  These  two  categories 
standing  together  in  a  certain  peculiar  relation,  form  the  basia  of 
the  whole  logical  procedure.  In  ever>'  step  of  the  evolution,  we  find 
them  actively  present.  In  the  doctrine  of  essence,  Hegel,  for  the 
first  time,  makes  explicit  what  he  means  by  them,  and  wnat  particu- 
lar kind  of  relation  he  conceives  to  exist  between  them.  If  we  ieam 
this  well,  then,  we  practically  learn  all. 

Hegel  begins  his  account  of  these  categories  with  a  statement  of 
some  true  and  very  important  facts  concerning  them.  The  position 
adhered  to  in  the  "  formal  logic  "  with  regard  to  them  is  stated  and 
criticised.  The  inconsistency  and  untenability  of  such  notions  aa 
**  abstract  identity  "  and  "abstract  difference"  or  "mere  variety" 
are  clearly  set  forth.  The  indivisibiUty  of  identity  and  difference  is 
insisted  upon.  Whenever  we  reflect  on  the  notion  of  identity,  we 
see  that  it  implies  difference;  whenever  we  reflect  on  the  meaning 
of  difference,  weflnd  that  it  implies  identity,  etc.,  etc.  But  in  all  these 
criticisms  and  stateraente  of  facta,  he  is  not  yet  stating  his  principle 
of  interpretation;  he  is  only  preparing  the  way  for  it.  Now  let  us 
see  how  he  states  his  interpretation.  He  begins  thus:  ^*  Difference 
Implicit  or  in  itself  Is  a  difference  of  the  essence^nd  includes  both 
the  positive  and  negative^  and  that  in  this  way:  The  positive  is  the 
identical  connection  of  self  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  be  negative^nd 
the  negative  ie  the  different  by  itself  so  as  not  to  be  positive.  Thus 
either  is  on  it«  own  account,  in  proportion  as  It  is  not  the  other.  The 
one  shows  in  the  other,  and  is  only  in  so  far  aa  that  other  is."^  So 
far  anvone  will  readily  observe  that  what  is  stated  is  the  theory  of 
the  relation  between  positive  and  negative  in  electricity.  But  he 
continues:  "The  essential  difference  is,  therefore,  opposition; 
according  to  which  the  different  is  not  faced  by  any  other  but  by  its 
own  other  or  special  antithesis.*'^  This  last  passage  gives  us  thekey 
to  the  whole  matter.  If  we  fully  grasp  all  that  Is  implied  in  this 
peculiar  kind  of  **  opposition,"  in  which  the  different  is  not  faced  by 
any  other  but  by  its  own  other,  it  will  at  once  appear  clear  that  the 
principle  cannot  be  one  of  pure  logic  or  pure  thought.  Professor 
A.  Setn,  in  his  work  entitleo  "  Hegelianlsm  and  Personality."  aays: 
"The  opposition  which  Hegel  makes  his  fulcrum  is  contra^*  or  real 
opposition;  the  second  is  not  simijly  the  negative  of  the  first,  but 
both  are  real  determinations  of  things.  But  if  this  is  so,  then  the 
first  does  not  of  iteelf  strike  round  into  ita  opposite.  The  opposite 
arises  for  a  subjective  reflection  which  has  the  advantage  of 
acquaintance  with  the  real  world."  This  is  undoubtedly  true.  The 
dialectical  evolution  cannot  possibly  be  a  process  of  pure  thought. 
The  opposition  is  real;  the  two  elements  are  real  determinations  of 
thinaa^  and  consequently  must  be  learned  through  experience.  But 
I  think  there  is  still  more  deflniteness  implied  in  Hegel^s  opposition. 
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It  Ib  restricted  not  only  to  real  opposition,  bnt  it  ie  a  particular  kind 
of  real  opposition.  Each  element  has  iU  own  others  it«  own  special 
antithesis.  Now  this  is  not  neceBsarily  even  a  matter  of  experience 
—that  is,  of  necessary  experience.  It  would  require  a  particular 
experience  to  know  the  special  opposition  of  things.  The  opposition 
is  not  of  the  natore  of  that  opposition  with  which  we  are  acquainted 
in  general  experience— it  is  a  very  peculiar  kind  of  opposition.  Now 
what  is  it?  How  does  Hegel  define  it?  The  best  definition  he  can 
find  is  the  conception  of  polarity  in  physics— not  the  best  tiiuafrafian, 
but  the  best  definition.  **The  conception  of  polarity/'  he  says, 
**  which  is  so  dominant  in  physics,  contains  by  implication  the  more 
correct  definition  of  opposition."' 

Let  us  stop  a  moment  and  reflect.  As  we  read  Hegel's  description 
of  his  fundamental  principle  in  this  chapter  on  essence,  and  watch 
him  drawing  it  out,  as  be  professes,  from  the  rational  constitution  of 
things,  can  we  observe  whence  he  is  taking  it?  Is  he  taking  it  from 
logic  or  from  physics?  It  certainly  does  not  savor  of  loeic.  If  it  Ib 
logic,  it  is  certainly  an  entirely  novel  kind  of  logic.  Nothing  is  more 
detestable  in  Hegers  sight  than  the  ''  ordinary  logic."  He  takes  ita 
matter  as  his  matter,  out  gives  it  an  entirely  new  setting.  Now 
what  does  this  new  setting  amount  to?  What  is  he  really  doing?  Is 
he  not  just  reading  into  logic  the  "  polarity  science  "  which  was  so 
dominant  at  his  time?  The  conception  of  polaritv  had  been  well 
spread  through  the  physical  scienoes  by  others.  Hegel  recognizes 
this.  **In  modem  physical  science,"  he  says,  "  the  opposition  first 
observed  to  exist  in  magrnetism  as  polarity,  has  come  to  be  regarded 
as  a  universal  law  pervading  the  whole  of  nature."*  And  he 
approves  of  this  ae  **  a  genuine  advance  in  science."  But  no  one  as 
yet  had  applied  the  conception  to  the  sphere  of  thought.  Physicists, 
when  they  bad  any  speculation  to  do  in  this  sphere,  still  adhered  to 
the  old  formal  logic.  And  Hegel  contemptuously  disapproves  of 
this.  After  urging  the  conception  of  *"  polarity  "  as  the  more  cor- 
rect definition  of  that  ** opposition"  which  he  makes  the  fulcrum  of 
his  dialectic,  he  finds  fault  with  the  physical  scientists  thus:     **Bat 

f>hy8ics,  when  it  has  to  deal  with  thoughts,  adheres  to  the  ordinary 
o^c;  and  it  may,  therefore,  well  be  horrified  in  case  it  should  ever 
expand  the  conception  of  polarity,  and  see  the  thoughts  which  are 
implied  In  lt."» 

I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  Hegel  is  consciously  trying  to  apply  the 
physical  category  of  polarity  to  logic.  He  is  not  trying  to  give  a 
physical  interpretation  of  thought.  His  aim  and  procemire  are  far 
above  such  tvpe  of  materialism.  Wbat  he  means  to  do  Is  rather  to 
apply  the  principle  implied  in  the  physical  conception  to  the  consti- 
tution of  tnought.  But  how  much  of  what  is  implied  in  "  polarity  " 
does  he  show  us?  Simply  nothing.  The  one  principle  or  conception 
which  remains  with  him  wholly  uncriticised  throughout  is  the  con- 
ception of  polarity.  The  ver>'  kind  of  polar  behavior  which  we  per- 
ceive in  physical  phenomena  is  exactly  the  same  behavior  wnioh 
we  observe  in  the  dialectic.  Whenever  Hesel  reaches  this  peculiar 
kind  of  behavior,  he  is  satisfied;  he  has  no  desire  to  go  any  further. 
He  never  asks  whether  this  behavior  Is  Itself  rauonaf.  As  a 
rational  principle,  It  Is  as  unintelligible  In  HegeVs  applications  of  it 
as  it  is  in  the  pnenomena  of  electricity.  Conseauently,  it  is  the  bare 
physical  conception  which  forms  the  type  of  tnought  ander  which 
he  apperceives  the  matter  of  logic. 
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Thie  conception  of  polarity  we  And  at  the  heart  of  all  the  mo«t 
Important  deflnitions  of  his  principle.  "  Positive  and  negative/'  he 
continues,  "are,  therefore,  intrinHicaliy  conditioned  bv  one  another, 
and  have  a  being  onlv  when  they  are  connectively  referred  to  each 
other.  The  north  pole  of  the  magnet  cannot  be  levithout  the  Boath 
pole,  and  vice  versa.  If  we  cut  a  magnet  in  two,  we  have  not  a  north 
pole  in  one  piece  and  a  south  pole  in  another.  Similarly,  in  elec- 
tricity, the  positive  and  the  negative  are  not  two  diverse  and  inde- 
pendent fluids.  In  opposition,  the  different  is  not  followed  by  any 
other,  but  by  its  own  other.  Usually  we  regard  different  things  as 
unatTected  by  each  other.  Thus  we  aay:  I  am  a  human  being,  and 
around  me  are  air,  water,  animals,  and  all  Borta  of  things.  Every- 
thing is  thus  put  out«ide  of  every  other.  But  the  aim  of  philosophy 
is  to  banish  indifference  and  to  learn  the  necessity  of  things.  By  that 
means,  the  other  is  seen  to  stand  over  against  it«  other.  Thus,  for 
example,  inorganic  nature  is  not  to  be  considered  merely  something 
else  than  organic  nature,  but  the  necessary  antitheala  of  it."' 

The  fundamental  laws  in  electrical  phenomena  are  the  repulsion 
of  the  homogeneous  and  the  attraction  of  the  heterogeneous,  which 
are  in  reality  only  two  phases  of  the  same  law.  In  this  law,  Heg«il 
sees  the  unity  of  attraction  and  repulsion.  Thus  the  positive  and 
negative,  in  so  far  as  they  are  positive  and  negative^  are  hetero- 
geneous, and  alreadv  involve  r^yulM^yn.  But  the  positive  &ad  nega- 
tive are  always  attracting  each  other.  Hence,  we  never  find 
repulsion  without  attraction.  So,  conversely,  we  never  find  attrac- 
tion ^Nithout  repulsion.  Homogeneity  means  abstract  attraction— 
that  is,  attraction  as  it  would  exist  without  repulsion.  But 
the  homogeneous  always  repel;  hence,  attraction  involves 
repulsion.  Now  Hegel  treats  this  law  as  a  universal  principle  of 
reason,  and  it  is  the  one  law  on  which  he  falls  back  for  iil  his 
explanations.  In  this  way,  for  example,  he  explains  infinity.  If  we 
look  upon  the  relation  between  *^  somewhat"  and  '*  other '''as  mere 
repulsion — as  heterogeneous,  we  get  an  endless  progression — a  bas- 
tard infinity.  But  if  we  remember  In  this  that  the  unlike  alwavs 
attract,  we  get  the  true  infinity.  The  true  infinite  is  not  merely  the 
opposition  of  the  *' somewhat''  and  "other,"  but  the  unity  or 
attraction  of  them  in  their  opposition  —  the  unity  of  attraction  and 
repulsion.  In  all  this,  we  can  readily  see  that  Hegells  not  proceed- 
ing from  a  logical  source,  but  rather  reading  Into  the  laws  of  logic 
the  law  of  electric  action.  The  so-called  law  of  attraction  and 
repulsion  is  not  a  universal  law  of  reason  as  Hegel  maintains;  it  is 
peculiar  to  the  phenomena  of  electricity.  Homogeneity  is  not 
absolute  attraction  nor  is  it  like  attraction;  neither  is  heterogeneity 
repulsion. 

Another  consideration,  closely  connected  with  this,  subBtantiates 
this  view.  Hegel's  categories  are  all  living,  active  things;  they 
seem  to  be  quickened  with  physical  force.  As  Professor  Seth  says, 
they  take  upon  themselves  fiesh  and  blood  and  actually  walk  into 
the  air.  Each  finite  categorv  indvces  its  opposite  as  positive 
induces  negative  electricity.  Thus  the  heterogeneitv  in  the  "one 
and  the  manv*'  is  actual  repulsion.  "The  one  manifests  an  utter 
incompatibility  with  self,  a  self-repulsion:  and  what  it  makes  itself 
explicitly  be  is  the  many."  So  the  opposition  between  "  somewhat  '■ 
and  "other"  is  not  merely  logical  distiuctlon.  but  real  physical 
change;  it  is  the  real  alteration  or  mutability  of  the  physical  world', 
etc.,  etc.    Some  explain  this  by  saying  that  the  chief  characteristic 
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of  Hegel's  sj'stem  is  that  it  is  the  unity  of  logic  and  metaphysics  —  a 
logic  that  is  at  the  same  time  a  metaphysic.  and  claim  this  as  '*  the 
beauty  '*  of  the  system.  But  the  facts  already  noted  lead  us  to 
believe  differently.  Hegel's  logic  is  not  the  unitv  of  logic  and  met- 
aphysics; it  is  rather  the  unity  of  logic  and  speculative  physics;  and 
in  this  respect,  there  is  no  "  beauty  "  In  it. 

Granted  that  Hegel  got  the  first  suggestion  of  his  philosophical 
principle  in  the  conception  of  polarity,  it  may  still  be  maintained 
that  he  rose  supremely  above  it.  and  latterly  used  it  only  as  an 
illustration.  A  position  similar  to  this  is  held  bv  Mr.  W.  T.  Harris. 
"The  language  which  Hegel  uses,"  says  Mr.  li arris,  *'  shows  the 
road  over  which  be  traveled  to  the  thought  of  this  self-active 
essence  presupposed  by  all  phenomena.  It  indicates  his  studies  of 
Schelling  and  his  predecessors,  Kant  and  Fichte.  Hence,  too,  his 
illustration  of  his  thoughts.  He  calls  up  the  law  of  universal  gra\i' 
tation  as  the  very  notion  itself  of  law  as  lying  behind  the  play  of 
forces.  It  is  that  which  constitutes  its  great  significance,  he  tells 
us.  So,  too,  electricity,  which  as  simple  power  manifests  itself  as 
self-opposition  or  polarity  of  positive  and  negative.  Gravitation, 
too,  has  polarization  or  duality,  taking  the  form  of  time  and  space 
relations,  the  ratio  of  the  squares  of  times  to  the  cubes  of  distances 
passed  over.  We  can  see  how  Schelling's  symbol  of  polarity  and 
the  point  of  indifference  are  the  original  subject  of  Hegel's  investi- 
gation here,  and  that  he  thought  it  out  in  this  universal  form, 
changing  a  symbol  derived  from  a  mere  particular  object,  a  magnet, 
into  general  abstract  thoughts — pure  thoughts.'*'  The  process  by 
which  the  empirical  conception  is  changed  into  pure  thought  Is 
illustrated  thus:  '^The  magnet,  for  example,  was  a  brilliant  meta- 
phor and  stimulated  reflection  at  first.  But  owing  to  its  peculiar 
limitations,  which  made  it  only  a  magnet  and  not  the  World-Spirit, 

it  soon  began  to  mislead For  the  magnet's  poles  are  mere 

north  and  south  directions,  and  not  subject  and  object  as  in  con- 
sciousness.  ''^ 

We  can  fully  agree  with  Mr.  Harris  until  he  brings  ub  to  the  pro- 
cess of  transforming  empirical  into  pure  thoughts.  The  wonderful 
metamorphoals  takes  place  upon  transferring  the  thought  from  the 
magnet  to  the  World-Spirit.  Let  us  not  be  carried  away  by  the 
sublime  transition.  Such  a  transition  avails  tis  nothing.  It  does 
not  make  my  conception  of  atoms  one  whit  purer  to  say  that  atoms 
constitute  the  essence  of  the  World-Spirit;  it  only  makes  it  more 
mystical.  Certainly  an  apperceiving  thought  is  often  transformed 
and  enriched  through  its  application  to  new  facts.  This  is  a  law  of 
apperception.  For  example.  In  the  history  of  science  it  often  hap- 
pens that  some  discover>',  at  the  same  time  it  is  apperceived,  trans- 
forms the  whole  system  of  our  knowledge.  No  better  illustration  of 
this  can  be  found,  perhaps,  than  the  discoverv  of  galvanism,  which 
we  have  already  conaiciered.  But  this  psychological  fact  must  be 
distinguished  from  that  for  which  Mr.  Harris  contends.  We  find 
that  all  such  transformations  and  enrichments  proceed  from  the 
side  of  experience;  that  the  new  observation  in  order  to  be  enrich- 
ing must  be  an  actual  and  Interesting  sense  experience;  and  that  ap- 
perceiving  ideas  are  very  slightly  enriched  in  their  application  to 
speculative  objects,  but  rather  are  made  mystical.  Consequently, 
no  difference  what  object,  and  however  sublime  it  may  be,  to  which 
an  empirical  thought  mav  be  applied,  it  can  never  be  changed  into 
a  pure  thought  In  the  Hegelian  sense  of  the  term. 
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Another  possible  interpretation  of  Mr.  Harris'  view  is  this.  The 
thouf^ht  is  pure  from  the  first.  The  experience  of  the  phenomena 
of  magnetism  serves  as  the  occasion  for  its  first  imperfect  re&lixs- 
tion.  The  transition  to  the  World-Spirit  makes  it  at  home  with 
itself  and  reveals  it  in  Its  purity.  The  pure  thought  is  the  thought 
of  ** self-opposition."  But  to  this  we  may  answer:  The  pnnciple 
of  self -opposition  is  not  a  pure  thought^  it  is  only  a  postulate — an 
empirical  postulate.  It  has  been  from  the  first  a  postulate  of  phys* 
ical  science  just  as  the  atomic  theory  is  a  postulate  of  physical 
science  *,  it  is  of  great  value  as  a  postulate  just  as  the  atomic  theory 
is  valuable,  but  as  a  real  principle  of  pure  thought  or  pure  mag- 
netism, or  pure  anything  else,  it  Is  as  unintelligible  as  the  infinite^ 
infinite  number  of  atoms  which  would  be  necessary  to  the  constitii- 
tion  of  the  physical  world. 

Schellin^^s  philosophy  is  based  on  the  symbol  of  the  ma^et.  But 
Hegel's  principle  is  an  advance  over  that  of  Schelling,  and  this,  Mr. 
Harris  from  another  point  of  view  attempts  to  show,  is  a  step  taken 
from  Uie  physical  symbol  to  pure  thoughts.  Schelling's  absolute 
corresponds"  to  the  '"  indifference  point  "of  the  magnet.  Now  this 
indifference  point  is  wholly  devoid  of  polapit>%  a  mere  indifference 
utterly  indeterminate — a  sort  of  zero  or  nothing.  The  one  pole  is 
mind  and  the  other  nature,  and  the  absolute  essence  is  the  point  of 
indifference,  a  subatance  that  is  neither  mind  nor  matter.  This 
absolute  accordingly  transcends  not  onlv  matter,  but  also  intelli- 
gence; it  is  a  supreme  unity  utterly  devoid  of  determination;  it  is, 
as  Hegel  Bays,  no  better  than  the  night,  in  which  all  cows  are  black. 
Now  HegeVH  conception  of  the  absolute  is  verj'  different.  Schel- 
ling  laid  all  stress  on  the  Indifference  point  or  identity  of  the  two 
poles.  Hegel  conceives  that  this  is  important,  but  that  it  is  not  all; 
the  polar  opposition  or  difference  is  equally  as  important.  Schel- 
ling's  absolute  cannot  be  called  the  creator,  "  for  to  create  is  to  im* 
part  substance  and  existence,  and  such  impartation  would  be  self- 
separation  and  not  *  indifference,'  but  rather  a  polar  difference  of 
positive  and  negative,  or  active  and  passive  within  itself/*^  This 
emphasis  of  difference  or  polar  opposition,  then,  is  the  advance 
made  by  Hegel.  In  this,  however,  ne  is  not  at  all  transcending 
the  symbol  of  magnetism.  Ho  is  only  presenting  a  more  com- 
plete view  of  magnetic  phenomena.  He  grasps  the  magnet  as 
a  totality.  The  all-important  aspect  of  it  is  not  the  indifference- 
point:  the  opposition  of  the  poles  is  equally  important.  These  two 
phases  of  agency  always  stand  together  in  the  conception  of  the 
magnet  as  a  totality,  namely,  the  identity  of  the  two  poles  In  the  in- 
difference point  an&  their  opposition  at  the  poles  themselves.  Thus 
we  have  the  supreme  law  of  Qegelism:  the  unity  of  attractioa  and 
repulsion— the  unity  of  identity  and  difference  without  the  destruc- 
tion of  either. 

The  philosophy  of  Schelling  is  characteristically  distinguished  aa 
the  philosophy  of  identity.  That  of  Hegel  may  be  characterized  aa 
the  philosophy  of  the  syllogism.  The  syllogism,  however,  taken  *'not 
as  it  was  understood  in  the  old  formal  logic,  but  at  ita  real  value."  in 
which  **  it  gives  expression  to  the  law  that  every  particular  thing 
is  a  middle  term  which /»«f*  together  the  extremes  of  the  universal 
and  the  singular."'  The  conceptions  of  both  philosophers  are  based 
on  the  conception  of  magnetism,  and  the  difference  between  the 
conceptions  is  due  to  the  difference  in  their  views  of  the  magnet. 
For  Schelling  the  maguet  was  Identity,  for  Hegel  it  was  the  Syllo- 
gism.^ 
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What  we  have  accomplished  thus  far  is  a  consideration  of  the 
Hegelian  principle  as  such.  We  have  considered  Bome  of  the  most 
important  points  of  the  definition  and  Ulufltration  which  are  calcu- 
lated to  give  the  most  direct  evidence  as  to  the  nature  of  that  pe- 
culiar kind  of  relation  which  Hegel  conceived  to  contribute  the  ra- 
tional fiBflence  of  thingH.  The  New-Hegelians  follow  him  in  the  K^n- 
eral  conclusion  that  the  essential  nature  of  the  world  coneiists  in 
**  relations.*'  But  this  position  is  much  more  general  and  iudednite 
than  that  of  the  master.  His.  aa  we  have  seen^  is  a  peculiar  kind 
of  relation.  And  from  his  definitions,  descriptions  ana  illuatrationa 
of  it,  our  only  conclusion  is  that  it  is  the  relation  of  polarity  as  pre- 
sented In  the  physical  phenomena  of  electricity.  Let  thin  sumce, 
then,  for  direct  evidence;  we  shall  now  consider  some  points  of  in- 
direct evidence.  We  shall  consider  briefly  the  principle  in  its  ap- 
pHcation  to  the  problems  of  philosophy,  with  a  view  to  determining 
now  far  this  psvehological  interpretation  will  account  for  some  of 
the  chief  difficulties  and  short-comings  of  the  Hegelian  philosophy. 

Let  us  first  consider  the  dialectic  as  an  evolution  of  tnought.  Is 
it  a  purely  sympathetic  process?  or  is  it  after  all  an  empirical  pro- 
cess? This  is  a  dispute  of  long  standing  among  the  critics  of  Hegel. 
Trendelenburg  ana  his  followers  maintain  that  the  procedure  of 
the  evolution  is  not  an  original  s^iithesis,  but  a  sort  of  empirical 
synthesis  which  is  the  result  of  a  previous  analysis  or  abstraction. 
All  the  elements  of  thoughte,  according  to  this  school  of  critics,  in 
their  original  form  are  Intimately  united  in  the  concrete  forms  of 
experience.  By  abstraction  these  elements  are  violently  held  apart. 
What  ia  thus  violated  bv  abstraction,  however,  cannot  but  strive  to 
escape  from  this  forced  position;  it  must  strive  to  complete  itself. 
When  this  completion  tafces  place  there  will  arise  a  new  conception 
which  contains  the  former  in  itself,  Tliia  new  conception,  again, 
will  repeat  the  process;  and  so  the  evolution  will  go  on  until  the 
full  reality  and  concreteness  of  perception  have  been  restored. 
Thus,  for  example,  "if  Becoming  is  clear  to  ua  through  perception. 
there  may  easily  be  distinguished  in  it  the  moments  of  Being  ana 
Non-Being.  Thus  while  dav  Is  dawning,  we  may  say  *  it  is  already 
day,' and  also  *  it  is  not  day.'  We  separate  and  distinguish  these 
momenta  in  Becoming  as  actually  observed,  but  wUhoui  %n  tf^e  least 
utuier»Uinding  logically  the  characteristic  of  real  existence  in  virtue 
of  which  they  are  present  together." '  The  motionless  Ideas  of  Pure 
Being  and  Pure  Clothing  could  never  of  themselves  give  rise  to  the 
movement  of  Becoming  unless  the  idea  of  becoming  were  presup- 
posed. The  synthesis  in  the  movement,  then,  is  not  a  true  synthe- 
sis; it  is  due  to  previous  experience;  a  retracing  of  our  steps  from 
the  concrete  to  the  abstract.  Such  is  the  view  of  the  Trendelenburg 
school.  But  perhaps  a  larger  number  of  critics  maintain,  on  the  oth- 
er hand,  that  the  s^Tithesis  is  a  real  one.  pure,  original.  And  indeed 
this  view  corresponds  more  faithfully  witn  the  profession  of  Hegel. 
The  open  pretence  of  the  dialectic  is  that  it  is  an  entirely  presup- 
position movement;  a  real  evolution  of  one  category  out  of  anoth- 
er. The  criticism  contained  in  the  dialectic  is  not  the  criticism  of 
an  external  subjective  reflection,  but  an  immanent  criticism  of  one 
category  by  another;  the  march  of  the  object  itself.  And  so  the 
discussion  goes  on.  There  seems  to  be  a  good  deal  of  truth  on  both 
sides  of  the  oaestion.  From  the  purely  philosophical  standpoint 
the  question  is  a  source  of  real  perplexity.  Onlv  one  of  these  views 
can  be  phUosophicallv  true;  yet  in  the  Hegelian  system  both  are 
f  observable.    Now  how  are  we  to  account  for  this 


clearly  i 


this  difficulty? 
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According  to  the  paychoHgical  view  for  which  we  are  contending, 
there  are  two  lines  of  thought  which  must  run  parallel  througboot 
Hegel^s  system:  first,  there  is  the  series  of  facts  which  he  brings  op 
for  explanation,  and  secondly,  the  principle  which  be  reads  into 
these  facts.  The  real  facts  of  thougnt-e volution  which  he  obserres 
and  endeavors  to  explain,  are  the  facts  noted  in  the  \iew  of  the 
Trendelenburg  critics;  the  living  synthesis  implied  in  the  attraction 
and  repulsion  of  electric  agencv  is  the  pure  and  original  synthesis 
noted  ny  the  opposing  school  of  critics. 

That  the  real  synthesis  apparent  in  the  Dialectic  is  just  the  con- 
ception of  electric  synthesis  and  nothing  more  is  evident  from  many 
considerations.  It  Is  clearly  implied  in  many  facts  we  have  already 
noted.  We  have  already  seen,  for  example,  that  the  categories  are 
living  things,  expressing  themselves  in  sucK  forms  as  physical  mu- 
tability, etc.  And  when  a  category  brings  about  its  opposite  in  the 
dialectic,  it  does  so  not  by  the  power  of  a  mere  logical  dUtinction, 
but  it  does  so  actually  nnd  really,  as  if  by  electric  ijiduction.  Again 
when  Hegel  speaks  of  the  sciences  of  magnetism,  electriolty  and 
chemistry'  in  the  Naturphilosophie,  what  does  he  call  them?  **  The 
dialectical  sciences. '^  He  calls  the  principle  of  these  sciences  **  dia- 
lectic." HegePs  descriptions  of  the  synthetic  process  are  full  of  such 
evidences.  In  all  hia  aescriptions  of  the  synthesis  one  can  see  no 
description  which  will  not  apply  to  electrical  phenomena.  What. 
then,  are  we  to  say?  Our  answer  must  bo  that,  in  so  far  as  Hegel 
tells  us  what  the  synthetic  principle  is,  we  are  to  understand  by  It 
nothing  more  than  the  principle  of  electricity.  But  the  advocate 
for  pure  Bynthesis  has  one  more  chance.  If  he  has  failed  to  convince 
us  by  telling  us  what  the  principle  is,  he  may  accomplish  his  project 
by  Bho\«ing  us  what  it  does.  If  the  principle  is  one  of  rational  syn- 
thesis it  must  show  itself  as  a  source  of  real  development-,  it  most 
actually  develop  into  the  various  stages  presented  in  the  dialectic. 
II  it  can  do  this  we  must  admit  \vithout  further  discussion  that  it  ii 
a  real  principle  of  reason  above  and  beyond  the  descriptions  of  it 
which  we  have  already  observed. 

But  can  it  do  this?  A  careful  obser\ation  of  the  procedure  in  the 
Logic  will  convince  any  unbiased  observer  that  in  this  also  It  fails. 
The  real  advances  made  in  the  evolution  all  seem  to  be  made  possi- 
ble only  by  reference  to  experience;  the^  belong  to  the  kind  of  pro- 
cedure noted  by  the  Trendelenburg  critics.  Sj^nthetic  process,  it 
will  be  noticed,  is  always  at  a  standstill;  it  never  develops  into 
anything,  but  is  ever  trie  same  old  process  repeated  over  and  over 
again.  Take,  for  example,  the  section  of  the  evolution  beginning 
at  identitv.  Let  us  suppose  that  we  understand  the  synthetic  pro- 
cess by  which  identity  and  difference  coalesce  in  the  "  ground." 
Now  why  does  the  evolution  not  stop  here?  What  is  the  motor 
power  that  carries  the  process  out  of  the  ground?  Let  Hegel  an- 
swer. *'  We  must  be  careful,  when  we  say  that  the  ground  is  the 
unity  of  identit)'  and  difference,  not  to  understand  an  abstract  iden- 
tity. Otherwise  we  only  change  the  name,  while  we  still  think  the 
identity  of  understanding  which  has  been  alreadv  proved  to  be 
false.  To  avoid  this  misconception  we  may  say  tne  ground,  be- 
sides being  the  unitv,  is  also  the  difference  of  identity  and  dif- 
ference. The  ground,  which  originally  seemed  to  supersede  and 
swallow  up  contradiction,  thus  presents  to  us  a  new  contradic- 
tion."* We  see  by  this  that  the  synthetic  process  which  is  to  take 
place  in  the  next  triad  after  mediation  of  identity  and  difference 
in  the  ground,  is  gotten  by  a  bald  repetition  of  the  old  process; 

'  WaUM0'«  B«ger«  Logic,  p.  IM. 


the  grotind,  which  is  a  category  taken  from  experience  in  order  to 
be  made  synthetic,  is  apperceived  aa  **  the  identity  and  difference  of 
identity  and  difference.*  In  this  we  can  obeerve  the  true  method 
of  Ilegers  artful  procedure.  The  synthetic  principle  itself  does 
not  develop,  bat  fa  always  static,  always  the  same;  and  the  secret 
of  it«  activity  seems  to  be  that  it  is  repeatedly  read  into  the 
development  that  really  does  take  place,  namely,  the  develop- 
ment due  to  empirical  association.  This  Is  the  method  throughout 
the  whole  svstem.  Hegel  never  tires  of  warning  us  that  such 
phrases  ae  '*  belne  and  nothing  are  the  same,"  or  *'  the  unity  of  being 
and  nothing,"  and  all  other  such  unities,  that  of  subject  and  object, 
and  others,  misrepresent  the  faets  by  gi\ing  an  exclusive  promi- 
nence to  the  unity,  and  lea^^ng  the  difference  which  undoubtedly 
exists  in  it  without  any  express  mention  or  notice.  The  immediacy 
or  unity  expressed  in  the  third  category  in  each  triad  is  thus  only  a 
farce  as  for  as  the  synthetic  evolution  is  concerned;  what  must  be 
done  in  order  to  get  a  synthetic  movenient  in  each  new  triad  is  to  re- 
peat the  old  process.  Thus  we  observe  that  the  so-called  synthetic 
principle  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  real  development;  it 
does  not  develop  at  all,  but  is  only  repeated.  Hegel,  however,  so 
artfully  mixes  up  this  repeated  synthesis  with  the  steps  of  the  real 
©volution,  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  distinguish  them.  Hence  the 
double  aspect  of  the  dialectic.  The  substance  of  our  conclusion, 
then,  is  this:  The  evolution  of  thought  in  so  far  as  Hegel  presents  it 
as  synthetic  is  an  evolution  that  never  advances  a  step,  an  evolu- 
tion which  is  nothing  more  than  the  repetition  in  each  tried  of  the 
category  of  polarity;  and  the  development  which  really  does  take 
place  is  the  movement  from  abstraction  to  the  concrete  forms  of 
experience. 

The  real  principle  of  development  in  the  dialectic,  then,  is  the 
psycholo^cal  principle  implied  in  the  empirical  facts  brought  up 
for  explanation,  and  not  the  principle  which  Hegel  endeavors  to 
read  into  these  facts.  And  this,  we  shall  find,  is  the  really  valuable 
thing  and  centre  of  attraction  throughout  the  whole  system,  name- 
ly, the  empirical  facts  ob8er\*ed.  and  not  the  interpretation  given. 
What  is,  we  ask,  the  great  centre  of  attraction  in  the  Hegelian 
Logic?  Probably  his  treatment  and  application  of  the  central  cat- 
egories of  identity  and  difference.  Now  what  is  so  attractive  in  his 
discussion  of  these  categories?  Undoubtedly  it  is  some  great  truth 
which  lies  hidden  somewhere  in  his  theorj'  of  the  essential  relativi- 
tv  of  thought.  "All  knowledge  consists  in  relations,"  say  the  New- 
I^egelians.  "The  whole  world  is  essentially  made  up  of  thought 
relations."  This  Is  the  attractive  point.  But  what  is  the  great 
truth  we  find  beneath  this  doctrine  of  "  thought-relations?  *  It  is 
that  the  laws  of  the  relativity  of  thought  ore  ultimately  not  logical 
laws  at  all,  but  phvaiological.  This  is  a  great  fact  proved  beyond 
reasonable  doubt  by  experiment,  namely,  that  the  so-called  **  rela- 
tivity "  is  ultimately  not  the  relati\itvof  consciousnens,  but  the  rel- 
ativity of  sensations.  And  what  makes  Hegers  treatment  of  iden- 
tity and  difference  so  attractive  is  that  it  contains  within  it  a  com- 
paratively accurate  statement  of  the  laws  of  discriminative  sensi- 
blUty.  In  my  paper  on  Natural  Realism  I  endeavored  to  show 
that  the  facts  which  the  realiste  aimed  at  expressing  were  the  laws 
of  tactual  perception,  and  that  in  these  ultimate  facts  of  tactile  sen- 
sibility lay  the  attractive  centre  of  their  doctrine.  So  here  the 
facts  which  Hegel  is  striving  to  express  in  this  discussion  are  the 
physiological  laws  of  discriminative  aensibility,  and  in  this  lies  the 
really  valuable  and  attracrive  element  of  his  doctrine.  And  so  in 
the  case  of  all  the  categories:  the  valuable  and  attractive  thing  is 
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not  the  interpretation  given,  but  the  Btatement  of  the  facts  them- 
selves. 

We  have  examined  the  principle  as  a  principle  of  development: 
now  let  ua  examine  it  as  a  principle  of  explanation.    In  this  capaci- 
ty also,  we  shall  find  that  it  does  not  \nnaicate  its  right  to  be  called 
a  principle  of  universal  reason.    We  ^d  before  that  the   one  con- 
ception which  remains  wholly  uncriticised  with  Ue^l  is  the  con- 
ception of  polarity.    Now  we  shall  find  that  his  uncritical  applica- 
tion of  this  conception  to  the  nature  of  reason  is  the  chief  source  of 
bis  errors  in  philosophical  explanation.    The  powerful  opposition 
which  moves  the  world  does  not  prove  itself  rational.     Its  Insuffl- 
ciency  as  a  rational  principle  presents  itself  in  its  root  form  in  the 
highest  stage  of  the  dialectical  opposition,  the  opposition  between 
mind  and  nature.     Nature   is  the  "other"  of  mind~ita  special  an- 
tithesis.   We  are  told  that  nature  is  implicitly  mind,  and  therefore 
ultimately  rational.    Let  us  admit  that  we  are  satisAed  with  this 
half  of  the  interpretation.    But  there  is  the  other  half  which  is 
equally  important.     Nature  is  the  "  other "  or  special  antithesis  of 
mind,  and  in  this  respect  it  is  irrational.     Now  now  is  this  ptiaee  of 
nature  explained?    Hegel  occasionally  calls  it  "illusion,**  but  his 
more  explicit  statemenU  of  the  doctrine  clearly  show  that  **  illu- 
sion "  does  not  at  all  express  what  he  means.    And  indeed   we  oan 
readily  see  the  truth  of  this  if  we  remember  that  'illusion  ^'   is  a 
category  which  is  applicable  only  to  psychological  phenomena  and 
not  to  the  nature  of  reason.  The  **  other,"  according  to  Hegers  gen- 
uine doctrine,  must  *'  have  its  scope;"  it  is  a  real,  necessary  thing 
in  80  far  as  it  is  **  other  "  and  must  not  be  explained  awav.    it  is,  in 
short,  a  real  and  definiie  phase  of  reason.     Now  here  is  the  difficul- 
ty. The  "other"  is  a  real,  deflnite,  extensive  irrationality  which  we 
mast  not  attempt  to  rationalize,  and  yet  Hegel  insists  t^at  it  is  ul- 
timately rational.    This  difficulty  is  not  merelv  a  little  hole  that  can 
be  picked  in  the  system  just  at  this  point:  it  is  a  huge  instifficiency 
that  pervades  all  Hegelism,  and  can  oe  observed  in  more  or  less  ex'- 
plicit  form  in  every  stage  of  the  dialectic-    Let  us  look,  for  exam- 
ple, at  the  transition  from   teleology",   which  is  the  last  stage  of  ob- 
jectivity^ to  the  idea.    The  finitude'of  the  end  or  aim  in  teleologj' 
consists  in  the  circumstance  that,  in  the  process  of  realizing  it,  the 
material  which  is  employed  as  a  meanSjis  only  externally  subsumed 
under  it  and  made  conformable  to  it.    The  transition  to  the  idea  is 
explained  thus:  "  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  object  is  the   notion 
implicitly;  and  thus  when  the  notion,  in  the  shape  of  end   or  aim, 
is  realized  in  the  object,  we  have  but  the  manifestation  of  the  inner 
nature  of  the  object  itself.    Objectivity  is  thus  only  a  shell  or  cov- 
ering under  which  the  notion  lies  concealed."  Let  us  for  a  time  ad- 
mit the   *' matter  of  fact  "   that  the  object  is  the  notion  implicitly: 
but  what  about  the  opposition  which  has  just  been  annuUea?    This 
is  the  essential  point  to  be  explained,  and   the  only  account  we  get 
of  it  at  this  time  is  that  it  is  "  a  shell  or  covering  under  which  the 
notion  lies  concealed."    We  may  understand  what  is  meant  by  the 
shell  or  covering  of  an  oyster  or  a  chestnut,  but  the  shell  or  cover- 
ing of  reason  is  a  metaphor  which  means  nothing.    But  the  curious 
thing  about  It  all  is  that  we  are  not  supposed  to  understand  the  so- 
called  *'  shell."    It  must  have  its  scope  as  such,  and  the  true  expla- 
nation of  it  is  that  it  is  inexplicable.   While  the  scope  of  objectivity 
is  being  emphasized,  this  is  the  view  adhered  to,  but  when  the  tran- 
sition to  the  idea  is  made,  it  is  subtly  abandoned,  and  the  view 
of  ultimate  rationality  is  put  in  its  place.    The  two  views  are  never 
harmonized,  but  each  is  sacrificed  to  the  other  according  as  objec- 
tivity  or  the  idea  is  emphasized. 


Take,  an  another  illustration,  the  doctrine  of  oontingency.  Though 
'Hhe  contingent  is  only  one  side  of  the  actaal,"  yet  as  such  it  ^^  has 
no  leas  than  the  rest  of  the  forms  of  the  idea/its  due  office  in  the 
world  of  objects."  **On  the  surface  of  nature,  so  to  speak,  chance 
ranges  unchecked,  and  that  contingency  must  simply  be  recog* 
nixad,  without  the  pretension  which  is  sometimes,  but  erroneousl}' 
asoribed  to  philosophy,  as  seeking  in  it  a  necessary  and  ri^dly  flxed 
law.  Nor  is  oontingency  leas  \'isible  in  the  world  of  mind.  The 
will,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  involves  contingency  under  the 
shape  of  option  or  free-choice,  but  Involves  it  only  as  a  vanishing 
ana  abrogated  element.  In  respect  of  mind  and  its  effects,  just  as 
in  the  case  of  nature,  we  must  guard  aeainnt  being  misled  by  a  weU 
meant  endeavor]  after  rational  knowledge,  which  would  fain  ex- 
hibit the  necessity  of  phenomena  which  are  marked  by  a  decided 
contingency,  and  try,  as  the  phrase  is,  to  construe  them  a  priori.*^^ 

In  this  we  see  that  chance  ranges  unchecked  and  must  simply  be 
recognized  as  such.  The  only  explanation  that  can  be  given  is 
simply  to  recognize  that  it  exists  in  the  world,  and  is  in  its  essen- 
tial nature  irrational  and  inexplicable.  The  contingent,  however, 
is  only  '*one  side  of  the  actual.  '  The  other  side  is  rational  neces- 
sity, and  the  side  of  contingency  when  re\iewed  in  its  union  with 
this,  Hegel  conceives  is  some  way  or  other  brought  into  a  rational 
system.  But  in  whatever  way  we  may  conceive  this  to  be  done  we 
must  be  careful  not  to  explain  away  the  fact  of  oontingency;  it  still 
must  have  its  scope.  Now  the  only  possible  way  on  these  condi- 
tions to  bring  contingency  within  a  rational  system  is  to  "  lump  it " 
and  tie  it  mechanically  to  reason.  But  this  is  a  mere  jumble  of 
words  and  contradiction  of  terms.  By  contingency  we  mean  that 
we  can  give  no  rational  account  of  why  things  are  as  thev  are  and 
not  otherwise.  And  to  let  contingency  range  unchecked  without 
seeking  in  it  rational  knowledge,  to  leave  it  eternally  as  it  is  on  the 
surface,  and  yet  attempt  to  bring  it  within  a  rational  system, 
amounts  to  sa>ing  that  in  the  highest  stage  of  reason  we  can  have 
rational  irrationalities.  Thus  the  higher  unity  of  reason  in  which 
Hegel  harmonizes  necessity  and  contingency  is  a  reason  in  which 
an^^hing  may  be  an>^hing  else. 

The  same  transparent  fallacy  may  be  again  illustrated  in  the  doc- 
trine of  identity  and  difference.  The  *^other ''of  the  rational  element 
in  this  case  is  ''mere  variety."  Mere  variety  by  itself  is  untenable, 
but  as  the  *'  other  '*  it  must  nave  *'  Its  scope."  It  is  the  most  com- 
mon thing  in  the  whole  world.  **  Usually  we  regard  different  things 
as  unaffected  by  each  other.  Thus  we  say :  I  am  a  human  being, 
and  aronnd  me  are  air,  water,  animals,  and  all  sorts  of  things. 
Everything  is  thus  put  outside  of  every  other."-'  The  other  side  of 
the  doctrine  is  expressed  in  the  following  statement  that  *'  the  aim 
of  philosophy  is  to  banish  indifference  and  to  learn  the  necessity  of 
things."  But  this  aim  of  philosophy,  according  to  Hegel's  rendering 
of  it,  never  reaches  the  inner  fibres  of  the  nature  of  variety— it  only 
regards  it  externally.  It  never  accounts  for  the  fact  of  variety. 
It  does  not  explain  it,  or  even  attempt  to  explain  it:  it  rather  regards 
it  aa  a  weak  and  unimportant  thing  and  treats  it  with  contempt. 

We  might  go  on  with  lllustrationR,  but  it  seems  unnecessary. 
The  same  fallacy  appears  in  all  the  various  forms  which  the  central 
opposition  between  mind  and  nature  assumes.  Nature  as  the  ^'  un- 
aaf^losten  Wlderspruch  "  always  remains  a  huge  lamp  of  matter, 
foreign  to  reaaon.    Hegel  seems  to  maintain  that  as  such  it  is  Inex- 
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pHcable,  and  that  the  true  way  to  explain  it  is  to  igrnore  it. 
do«8  give  it  a  kind  of  explanation,  but  not  a  philosophical  explana 
tion.     It  is  a  aort  of  wholesale  explanation,  an  explanation  which 
does  not  penetrate  into  the  inner  network  of  nature,  but  only  givea 
it  an  external  and  mechanical  connection  in  the  rational  system. 
The  fundamental   insufficiency  of  this  explanation  is  'very  artfully 
concealed  beneath  the  veil  of  the  familiiir  category   "  immediacy.'** 
Immediacy  serves  as  a  great  box  into  which  he  casts  aU  the  irrati6n-4 
aliUee  of  the  world.    He  then  closes  up  the  box,  calls  it  a  moment* 
in  rational  conciousness,  and  declares  that  by  so  doing  he  has  ra- 
tionalized all. 

But  Hegel  will  make  one  more  attempt  to  overcome  the  difficulty. 
He  will  insist  that  the  opposition  between  reason  and  nature  is  all 
the  time  within  the  bounds  of  reason.  Thought  overlaps  nature, 
the  Bubjective  overlaps  the  objective;  the  former  is  always  wealthier 
than  the  latter.  And  by  means  of  this  overlapping  of  the  rational, 
the  irrational  is  ultimately  some  way  or  other  made  rational. 
Reason  is  itself  essentinllv  a  triple  movement,  embracing  within  its 
necessary  activity  both  the  opposition  between  itself  and  nature 
and  their  ultimate  unification.  The  two  movements  xire  only  two 
phases  of  the  one  essential  activity  of  reason.  Now  thia  view  does 
for  a  moment  seem  to  hft  us  out  of  the  difficulty.  It  is  nndoabtedly 
very  attractive,  and  on  the  surface  quite  satisfa'ctorv.  But  on  closer 
observation  one  will  observe  that  such  a  doctrine  holds  good  only 
when  reason  is  regarded  in  the  abstract.  In  all  this  talk  about 
reason,  we  never  bring  into  realization  what  we  mean  by  it.  We 
are,  in  all  probability,  thinking  of  something  which  has  in  common 
with  reason  very  little  more  than  the  name.      We  might,  with  equal 

through  the  same  movement*, 
seen  already  that  when  Hegel 
regards  reason  in  its  actuality,  this  principle  of  triple  movement 
is  not  applicable  to  it.  He  fails  to  read  this  abstract  triple  move- 
ment in  the  manifestations  of  reason  In  the  real  world,  such  as  sob* 
jectivity  and  objectivity,  identity  and  variety,  necessity  and  contin- 
gency. If  we  regard  reason  in  the  concrete  and  try  to  apply 
this  abstract  principle  to  it,  we  shall  find  that  we  are  necesaarily 
led  into  one  of  two  doctrines  neither  of  which  satisfies  the 
end  which  Hegel  claims  to  have  accomplished.  In  the  first  ^ 
place  the  application  may  mean  that  the  opposition  between  M 
mind  and  nature  is  ultimately  wholly  done  away  with;  that  1 
in  the  fully  realized  idea  it  does  not  exist.  But  this  would  amoimt 
to  a  mere  formal  subjective  type  of  idealism  in  which  the  whole 
value  of  objectivity  would  be  dost,  an  idealism  which  would  be 
ignored  by  Hegel.  In  the  second  place  it  may  mean  that  the  rigid- 
ity of  the  opposition  is  always  maintained;  that  it  is  an  eternal 
necessity  of  reason.  This  is  undoubtedly  Hegel's  meaning.  But 
the  opposition  is  at  the  same  time  harmonized.  Xow  w*hat  must  be 
the  nature  of  that  higher  unity  which  makes  this  harmony  possible  ? 
It  cannot  be  called  reason—that  is,  the  reason  which  is  opposed  to 
the  irrational— for  if  that  were  the  case  the  harmony  of  the  opposi- 
tion could  mean  nothing  else  than  its  complete  destruction. 
Natm-e,  we  must  remember,  is  opposed  to  the  absolute  and  complete 
nature  of  reason;  it  is  its  special  antithesis:  the  opposition  is  be- 
tween rational  and  irrational.  Consequently  the  one  may  conquer 
the  other  and  tlius  bring  about  harmony,  but  in  order  to  retain  the 
opposition  and  yet  become  harmonized  a  third  party  is  necessary  In 
which  they  must  receive  this  new  relation.  Thus,  in  this  case,  the 
principle  of  unity  of  the  rational  and  irrational  which  Hegel 
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c&IIb  reason,  is  in  reality  a  principle  which  transcends  both  mind 
and  nature,  a  principle  identical  with  the  absolute  of  Schelling. 

The  Hegelian  principle,  then,  whatever  it  may  be,  is  clearly  not 
an  ultimate  principle  of  reason.  Reason  ben<^  under  its  power. 
Rationality  and  irrationality  are  alike  moments  in  it.  The  opposition 
which  it  makes  between  mind  and  nature  is  an  opposition  which 
transcends  rationality,  and  any  attempt  to  bring  it  within  a  rational  ^ 
system  lands  us  either  In  subjective  idealism  or  in  a  doctrine  of  * 
blank  identity.  This  is  the  case  when  we  keep  reason  before  us  as 
a  concrete  reality.  Only  when  we  regard  it  in  the  abstract  does 
the  principle  of  triple  movement  seem  applicable  to  it.  Now  how 
can  we  account  for  all  this?  What  can  tne  principle  be?  Putting 
together  all  the  facts  we  have  noted,  have  we  not  good  reason  to 
conclude  that  it  is  lust  the  principle  of  polarity  as  observed  in  elec- 
tric agency  7  In  electric  pnenomena  alone  do  we  seem  to  experi- 
ence an  opposition  which  is  annulled  and  at  the  same  time  retamed. 
Is  not  this  the  principle  of  movement  which  Hegel  reads  into  the 
laws  of  reason  when  he  regards  it  in  the  abstract,  and  which  lands 
him  in  contradiction  when  he  attempts  to  make  it  concrete?  The 
relation  between  mind  and  nature— what  is  it?  Is  not  nature  the 
negative  induced  by  the  positive^  mind^  and  at  the  same  time 
attracted  by  it  ?  The  powerful  logical  distinction  which  moves  the 
world,  which  is  not  merely  a  ditttinction  but  a  Hiring  power  imma- 
nent in  all  physical  movement— is  It  not  electrical  repulsion  ?  The 
ultimate  unity  of  the  opposition  or  the  "return-into-self  "— does  it 
mean  anything  more  than  what  we  understand  by  electrical  attrac- 
tion ?  Will  not  this  Interpretation  g^ive  us  an  insight  into  the  Hege- 
lian philosophy  which  wiU  clear  away  for  us  many  of  its  perplexi- 
ties, and  account  for  Its  principal  inadequacies? 

We  have  traced  briefly  the  influence  of  the  discovery  of  galvan- 
ism on  the  scientific  thought  of  Hegers  time.  We  have  seen  how 
the  conception  of  polarity  tacitly  worked  itself  into  the  network  of 
the  whole  intellectual  world  and  became  the  central  apperceiving 
thought  in  nearly  all  scientific  and  philosophic  speculation.  We 
have  seen  how  the  world  consequently  fell  apart  into  an  infinity  of 
polar  antinomies.  In  HegePs  Logic  we  have  seen  that  his  definitions 
and  descriptions  of  his  fundamentel  philosophic  principle  are 
nothing  more  than  descriptions  of  the  conception  of  polarity.  We 
have  considered  this  principle  aa  a  principle  of  development,  and 
have  found  that,  though  it  presents  the  appearance  of  a  real  syn- 
thetic movement,  it  plays  no  part  in  the  real  evolution  of  thought; 
that  it  remains  the  same  throughout  the  evolution  and  is  all  through 
completely  satisfied  bv  the  description  of  polarity.  We  have  ex- 
amined it  as  a  principle  of  solution  in  the  problems  of  philosophy 
and  have  founa  that  it  does  not  prove  itself  a  principle  of  universal 
reaaon;  that  in  this  respect  also  it  proves  itself  to  be  nothing  more 
than  the  principle  of  galvanism.  Our  natural  conclusion,  then,  id 
this:  The  age  in  which  Hegel  lived  compelled  him  to  stana  between 
two  great  worlds,  each  fullof  contradictions.  Behind  him  was  the 
logical  world  pregnant  with  the  Kantian  antinomies  of  reason: 
before  him  lav  the  physical  world  charged  with  the  polarities  of 
electricity.    Ine  latter  being  his  world  of  experience,  becomes  a 

fart  of  his  life,  and  constitutes  his  apperceiving  thought;  and  in 
be  life  of  this  world  he  reads  the  former.  It  is  thus  he  unites  the 
two.  This  is  his  monism.  This  Is  his  logic  that  is  at  the  same  time 
a  met&physio. 

What,  tnen,  is  the  value  of  Hegellsm  ?  It  Is  valn»*»i«  in  two  re- 
specte.    First,  there  is  value  tn  the  facte  which  vely 

and  so  accurately  observes.    And  from  this  pel*  la 
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valne  In  many  of  his  general  concliuionA,  for  example,  the  aooe] 
ance,  in  a  very  general  way,  of  anthropomorphiam  as  the  bi^bL«« 
poaaible  world  conception,  and  the  interpretauon,  in  the  same  g«n- 
eral  way,  of  thought  aa  a  development.  In  these  '*  generalities,'^  as 
such,  must  consist  the  whole  metaphysical  value  of  the  syatem;  Id 
Hegel's  peculiar  rendering  of  them,  in  the  particular  kind  of  an- 
thropomorphism or   development    on  whicn  he   Insists,  there  is 
-  none.    So,  after  all,  the  metaphysical  value  of  the  system  may  be 
said  to  be  In  the  aim  rather  than  in  the  accomplishment;  it  is  idea] 
rather  than  real.     But,  secondly,  there  is  another  value  which  i 
think  Is  more  important  and  which  is  flpecially  brought  out  bv  thifl 
investigation.    It  is  a  psychological  and  pedf^ogicaf  value.     In  hla 
endeavor  to  make  the   so-called    ultimate  principles  of  reason  as 
exhibited  in  the  science  of  logic  conform  to  his  newly  conceived 
principle.   Hegel    necessarily  freed    thought   from  the   fixed   and 
apparently  ultimate  forms  iu  which  it  had  lain  bound  for  centuries. 
In  the  successful  application  of  his  principle  to  logic  there  is  in- 
volved a  deep    criticism  of  the   nature  of  thought^  which  reveals 
the  fact  that  the  fixed  conceptions  and  so-called  ultimate  principles 
of  reason  are  merely  finite  forme  of  the  '*  abstract  understanding.^' 
In  this  spirit  of  radical  criticism  the  most  final  forms  of  logical  and 
mathematical  science  are  set  down  as  crvBtallizations  of  the  empir- 
ical imagination:  retaining,  however,  their  due  office  as  stages  in 
the  development  of  thought.      In  this  criticism  of  the  old  forms 
and  in  the  subetitation  of  his  own   principle  as  the  final  form  of 
thought,  Hegel,  no  one  can  doubt,  has  met  with  wonderful  sacoeas. 
Now  what  is  the  underlying  possibility  of  this  success?      Uegel 
would  have  us  believe  that  the  secret  of  the  whole  matter  is  that  ne 
has  discovered  the  one  fundamental  principle  of  reason.      But  our 
examination  of  the  nature  and  application  of  this  principle  will  not 
warrant  this  belief.    The  great  truth  revealed  as  a  result  of  Hegel's 
successful  treatment  is  not.  as  he  professes,  the  postfiiy?  in/iniij^  of 
thought,  but  rather  its  wonderful  plaMtidty.    The  truth  of  the  free- 
dom of  thought  has  been  revealed,  but  not  in  the  sense  that  the 
principle  of  freedom  or  positive  inflnitj'  has  been  grasped.    The 
work  done  by  Hegel  may  be  regarded  as  a  great  psychologica]  ex- 
periment,  through  which   he  brings  to  li^ht  what  a  wonderfully 
plastic  thing  thought  is.     And  in  this  consists  the  great  educational 
value  of  He^elism.      A  thorough  study  of  it  brings  into  acti\ity  the 
latent  plasticity  of  the  mind,  thus  lifting  It  out  of  its  old  ruts  and 
prejudices,  and  giving  it  in  consequence  a  spirit  of  independence 
ana  freedom. 

If  our  main  thesis  is  true,  its  value  will  be  not  so  much  its  own 
truth  as  what  it  suggests.  We  are  led  to  question  that  the  funda- 
mental principle  of  the  universe  has  yet  been  discovered.  Has  phil- 
osophy yet  attained  that  universal  standpoint  which  it  claims  as 
its  own,  or  is  it  still  onlv  one  of  the  great  number  of  things  that  go 
to  make  up  the  sum  of  life  7  The  aim  and  spirit  of  philosophy,  the 
aim  which  seeks  to  know  the  essential  nature  of  things  and  gain  a 
world-conception  devoid  of  presupposition,  we  can  safely  endorse, 
but  ore  wo  sure  that  the  methods  used  are  the  best  for  realising 
that  aim  ?  How  far  has  the  aim  been  accomplished  ?  As  we  look 
over  the  various  systems,  do  we  find  them  presupDosltionless  ? 
There  seems  to  be  an  imperfection  in  the  pnilosopnic  method, 
which  leaves  it  satisfied  with  bringing  to  lignt  some  dominatiog 
presupposition  of  thought^  without  inquiring  into  its  nature  and 
history.  It  leaves  it  uncriticised  and  regards  it  as  ultimate,  when 
in  truth  it  is  far  from  being  so.  Thus  what  Hegel  does  is  to  bring 
into    coQBOiousness  the    central    presupposition    or  appercelviug 
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thoQghtfl  of  his  intellectual  world:  but  he  does  not  ask  what  it  is. 
By  psychological  criticism,  we  found  it  to  be  the  conception  of  elec- 
tric agency.  In  the  historj-  of  galvanism  it  has  its  history.  If,  then, 
the  imperfection  of  the  philosophic  method  leaves  it  satisfied  with 
revealing  the  presupposition,  is  it  not  the  business  of  psychology  to 
make  good  this  imperfection  by  telling  what  it  u?  Psychology  will 
not  take  the  place  of  philosophy,  but  it  can  criticise  and  correct  its 
methods.  The  philosopher  most  be  a  psychologist.  In  the  history 
of  philosophy  there  are  scores  of  categories  which,  one  may  safely 
conjecture,  have  a  psvchological  history.  There  are  "  unities  "  and 
''higher  unities''  ana  **double-faced  unities;" ''subjectivity  "  and 
"  objectivity  "  and  "subject-objectivity;"  "self"  and  "not-self" 
and"  return-into-self ,"  etc., etc. ;  all  undoubtedly  significant  and  use- 
ful to  a  certain  extent.  But  who  can  fully  realize  what  ia  meant  by 
them?  Are  they  not  all  presuppositions  awaiting  psychological 
criticism  ?  Again,  in  the  history  of  science,  if  the  discovery  of  gal- 
vanism has  famished  the  psychological  history  of  one  system  of 
philosophy,  may  we  not  fJna  the  histories  of  others  in  the  develop- 
ment of  gr&^'i^&tion,  wave-motion,  and  other  epoch-making  discov* 
eries  ?  Is  there  not  a  great  work  suggested  here — a  work  that  may 
be  of  inestimable  value  to  both  psychology  and  philosophy  ?  What 
new  relation  it  may  reveal  between  these  two  departments  of 
knowledge,  and  what  benefits  may  accrue  to  both,  will  be  seen  only 
when  the  work  is  done.  But  the  foretaste  of  the  result*  is  sufficient 
to  warrant  the  investigation.  Philosophy  would  at  least  be  made 
conscions  of  its  prejutfices  and  delusive  metaphors,  and  thus  be 
equipped  for  a  revolutionary  advance  to  a  higher  standpoint. 
Psycnologj'  may  find  in  the  history  of  philosophy  psychological 
phenomena  in  the  widest  bearings  and  most  highly  developed 
stages;  as  well  as  obtain  the  results  of  naturally-performed  experi- 
ments which  are  unattainable  in  the  laboratory. 

I  have  much  pleasure  in  expressing  my  indebtedness  to  President 
Hall  for  first  suggesting  that  I  should  investigate  the  discovery  of 
fl;alvam8m,  with  a  view  to  finding  the  psychological  basis  of  Hegel- 
ism;  and  also  for  valuable  direction  In  tbe  investigation. 


NATIONAL  DESTRUCTION  AND  CONSTRUCTION  IN  FRANC 
AS  SEEN  IN  MODERN  LITERATURE  AND   EN  THE 
NEO-CHRIS'nAN  MOVEMENT. 


Jum  H.  LxrvAi  Fellow  lo  ClArtc  UnlTOvfiy. 

In  order  better  to  understand  the  intellectual  and  moral  state  of 
the  France  of  to-day,  let  us  cast  a  glance  over  the  past  centuries.    _ 

In  the  XVIIth  century  the  Christian  faith  was  sovereign.  M 
creed  universally  received,  guided  and  limited  intellectual  acti\ityfl 
It  was  the  time  of  the  great  pulpit  orators,  Bossuet,  BourdaJoae. 
Fl^chier,  Massillon;  the  time  of  F^nelon,  Racine  and  Pascal,  all 
directly  inspired  by  the  Christian  church.  Scholasticism  had  not 
yet  been  superseded.  The  philosophers  of  the  coming  era,  Descarte* 
and  Malebranche,  took  great  care  not  to  shock  the  received 
religious  beliefs. 

During  the  XVIIIth  century  the  spirit  of  France  changed.  The 
materialistic  philosophy  triumphed  with  d'Alembert,  Diderot,  Hel- 
vetius^  d'Olbach,  Condorcet.  There  are  no  more  Christian  orators. 
The  pious  Racine  has  been  succeeded  on  the  theatre  by  Voltaire 
with  his  sardonic  laughter.  It  is  his  spirit  which  dominates  the 
century.  Rousseau  preaches  his  crusade  against  civiUzed  society. 
If  the  leaders  of  the  century  be  no  more  CiiriHLians,  thev  are  still 
dogmatic.  The  infallibilit>-  of  reason  and  the  all-sufliciency  of 
science  are  the  two  articles  of  the  new  creed.  These  convlction«l 
had  their  great  day  during  the  French  Revolution,  and  culmiuated 
in  the  cult  of  reason  svmboUzed  by  a  woman  seated  on  the  altar  of 
the  Christian  faith  dethroned. 

The  first  half  of  the  XlXth  centurj*  is  in  striking  contrast  with  the 
century  just  elapsed.  Pure  intellectual  life  had  decreased  during 
the  closing  troublous  period. 

The  wars  of  the  Revolution  and  of  the  empire,  which  led  the 
French  youth  through  the  whole  of  Europe,  brought  in  a  new  spirit 
and  new  morals.  The  multiplicity  and  the  diversity  of  the  points 
of  view  acquired  during  these  travels  in  foreign  and  Uttle  known 
lands,  induced  dilettantism.  After  having  lived  for  a  quarter  of  a 
centur>'  of  an  intensely  active  life,  breatned  the  fiery  air  of  the 
Revolutionary  period  and  drunk  the  intoxicating  waters  of  Napo- 
leon^B  successes,  Prance  was  suddenly  reduced  to  the  tepid  savor  of 
passive  life.  Haunting  dreams  of  grandeur,  the  need  of  quenching 
a  thirst  for  strong  sensationB,  the  abundance  of  the  physical  energy 
accumulated  during  the  gigantic  straggles  of  the  empire,  produced 
a  genera]  malaise  and  a  longing  which  found  their  expre&siou  in  the 
literature  of  the  time  known  as  **■  Romantlsme.'' 

Science  was  progressing  rapidly.  The  natural  sciences  had  their 
great  first  representatives  in  Lamarck,  Cuvier.  QeoCfrov  Saint- 
Hilaire.  Philosophy  had  JoufTroy  and  Auguste  Comte.  The  Poti- 
tivism  of  the  latter  and  English  Determiniem  tended  to  quiet  thft 
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reetleBsneBS.  The  Christian  faith  did  not  reg^ain  ite  lost  groandf  bat 
it  was  more  kindly  treated. 

As  the  centur>'  passes,  men  perceive  more  and  more  clearly  that 
reason  and  science  have  not  kept  their  promises.  No  more  offerings 
are  brought  in  open  daylight  to  the  Goddess  Reason.  Doubt  and 
pessimiBm  rise.  Schoptenhauer  contributes  his  theories  of  which 
France  was  certainly  not  in  need,  and  Renau  adds  to  it  his  indiffer- 
ent tranquillity  and'his  nice  taste  for  mystical  sensations,  and  so  we 
reach  the  d^bficle  of  1870. 

Literature  had  changed  with  the  development  of  the  exact 
sciences  and  the  accompanying  agnostic  tendencies  in  philosophy. 
The  fantastic  world,  in  which  tne  over-excited  imagination  of  the 
Romantiques  lived,  vanished  with  them  and  sedate  Naturalism 
replaced  it.  Its  programme  is  the  reproduction  of  life  as  it  is,  In  all 
its  crude  reality.  Flaubert,  the  de  Goncoort,  Zola,  etc.,  lead  the 
movement.  Each  one  depicts  t-o  us  a  parcel  of  our  miserable 
humanity.  They  all  agree  to  make  of  life,  of  man,  of  woman  in 
particular,  a  disheartening  picture.  No  more  ideal;  it  is  all  flesh, 
lust  and  fatality.  Very  happily  this  literary  school  by  which  Prance 
has  been  infected  during  the  past  years  is  doomed.  A  reaction 
against  it  has  set  in. 

The  Frenchman  glories  in  the  fact  that  his  fatherland  directed  the 
chariot  of  progress  in  the  past  ages.  He  is  gifted  with  a  more  deli- 
cate, a  finer  nature;  his  mind  is  more  pliant,  more  subtle,  than  that 
of  his  German  or  English  neighbors.  He  cannot  live  as  easily  as 
they  of  an  exclusive  intellectual  life,  for  he  is  more  true  to  the 
double  unity  of  hunian  nature  and  does  not  so  easily  sever  his 
emotional  from  his  intellectual  life.  Hia  inertia  is  leas,  and  he 
answers  quicker  to  internal  or  external  stimuli.  Consequently,  his 
oscillations  are  more  numerous  and  more  rapid.  While  the  English 
people  have  not  yet  reacted  to  the  practical  conclusions  of  deter- 
mimsro^  the  French  people  have  already  tested  it,  experienced  its 
insufficiency  to  satisfy  the  deepest  needs  of  the  heart,  and  are  now 
struggling  to  shake  off  this  incomplete  philosophy  by  which  they 
cannot  Jive,  in  order  to  put  in  its  place  some  belief  which  shall  give 
rest  to  their  tormented  souls. 

It  seems  to  us  that  once  more  France  is  pointing  out  the  way  for 
a  nearer  approach  to  the  practical  truths  of  life. 

The  objectifled  consciousness  of  the  race,  as  expressed  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  Christian  religion  and  in  Positivism,  has  been  over- 
grown. The  former  does  not  answer  to  the  enlarged  mental  life; 
the  latter  nroves  insufHcient  inasmuch  as  it  does  not  recognize  the 
claims  of  t^e  religious  nature.  The  French  are  left  without  a  belief 
by  which  to  direct  their  lives;  they  are  adrift.  They  know  it,  and 
their  conscious  wandering  in  a  world  without  issue  and  without 
meaning,  vents  itself  in  pessimism.  Sensualism  and.  rarelv, 
atoicism,  in  which  they  seek  refuge,  are  not  remedies  but  only 
phases  of  the  disease. 

What  way  out  of  this  crisis  will  nature  find?  That  Is  the  question 
with  which  we  are  concerned  in  these  lectures.  We  shall  first  seek, 
in  literature,  which  is  the  expression  of  society,  what  is  the  spirit, 
what  the  moral  and  intellectual  tendencies  prevalent  in  French  life; 
and  subsequently,  we  shall  consider  the  neo-Christian  movement, 
Its  significance,  and  the  claim  it  makes  for  the  solution  of  the 
problem. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  thoroughly  perform  this  double  task. 
Our  ambition  is  limited  to  giving  some  idea  of  the  remarkable 
transformation  through  which  France  is  passing. 
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T.     AJLTIBT  6ENBUALI8T8;  THB  QlTBeT  FOB  NEW   SEXBATIOn; 

NXBILIBM  AND   PBaeiMISM. 

We  begin  with  an  extreme  case  of  perverted  eenBOAllam,  a  peti 
who,   no    doubt,  does  not  repreoenc   ex&ctlv   a  great   munDer  of 

PariBlanB,  but  wbo,  nevertbeleBB,  indicates  well  an  existing  t&ndencj. 

Remember  that  we  move  in  the  literary  sphere,  bat  do  not  beHeTc 
on  that  ac^count  that  what  we  shall  say  refers  to  or  affecta  oaly  i 
email  f^'oup  of  persons,  for  in  France  nearly  every  one  has  a  bit  of 
literary  culture,  and  every  one  ts  more  or  less  directly — znoch  more 
directly  than  in  the  United  States— under  the  infiuence  of  the  spiril 
which  dominates  the  literary  productions. 

J.  K.  Huy»man9,  a  novelist,  called  a  great  artist  by  m&nv  critioft, 
published  in  1892  a  novel  entitled  "^  HebourB^^  ("Turned  around' 
or  **  Upside  dowu  *M.    It  relates  the  life  of  des  Esaelntes,  a  ParisiaD 

fentleman;  perhaps  the  author's  own  life  with  a  little  added  relief, 
n  the  following  rhium^  of  the  book,  we  shall  follow  as  much  u 
practicable  its  phraseology.  The  style,  broken,  roa^b,  jerky,  as  the 
movement  of  an  hysteric,  intensely  colored  with  a  Buperabundance 
of  strange  words  or  strange  combinations  of  words  expressing  soms 
uncommon  sensations,  corresponds  very  well  to  the  content  of  iht 
book, 

Des  Esseintes  was  bom  of  parents  already  affected  by  neu- 
rosis. Ue  rapidly  gets  sick  of  the  people  with  whom  be  i« 
compelled  to  associate  duriug  his  studies.  He  then  seeks  some 
palatable  sooletv  among  the  men  of  letters.  They,  too,  soon  give 
nim  the  nausea  by  their  banaUty.  Finally,  after  having  tried  divers 
milieux,  **  he  understands  that  the  world  is  mainly  made  up  of  swag- 

f:ererBand  imbeciles/*  A  single  passion, woman,  cbald  have  held  him 
n  spite  of  that  universal  disdain,  but  this  passion,  too,  was  used  up. 
After  having  drunk  to  the  last  drop  the  illicit  passions/'  he  came  to 
practice  the  exceptional  amours,  tne  deviated  joys.'*  Then  the  end 
came;  exhausted,  his  senses  fell  into  lethargy.  Impotency  was 
approaching.  Abominably  tired  of  life,  he  withdraw  at  some 
distance  from  Paris,  in  a  house  fumifihed  espeoially  for  the 
enjoyment  of  his  satiated  senses.  There  he  sleeps  during  the  day 
and  is  up  during  the  night,  for  "the  mind  does  not  really  get 
excited,  and  does  not  well  crepitate  except  In  the  contact  with 
darkness." 

Days  and  da^'^s  were  spent  in  the  choice  of  the  colors  of  the 
furniture,  of  the  carpets,  of  the  draperies  and  tapestry.  He  wanted 
colors  which  would  stand  out  In  the  factitious  light  of  the  lamps. 
Colors  such  as  would  give  pleasure  to  weakened  and  nervous 
people  whose  sensual  appetites  need  highly  seasoned  food.  Orange, 
that  irritatiuK,  diseasea  color,  with  its  flctitioos  splendor,  was 
finally  decided  upon  for  the  dominating  color;  all  the  others  were 
to  blend  with  it. 

Every  part  of  the  apartment  was  conceived  to  awaken  in  bim 
vivacious  and  bizarre  sensations.  His  dining-room  simulated  a 
steamer's  cabin.  Instead  of  windows,  he  had  port-holes  behind 
which  an  aquarium  gave  the  illusion  of  the  eea. 

He  did  not  want  his  bed-room  simply  rich  and  voluptuously 
comfortable;  luxurv  is  too  insipid,  and  plain  sensualitv  too  vulgar.  He 
desired  to  make  of  hie  chamber  a  monk-cell,  but  without  the  austere 
BglineBB  of  these  abodes  of  penitence  and  prayer.  To  conciliate  these 
conflicting  notions,  •*  he  arranged  with  gay  objects  a  sad  thing,*'  or 
rather  while  preserving  the  natural  ugly  appearance  of  a  ceb,  be 
contrived  to  give  to  the  whole  room  a  sort  of  elegant  and  distin- 
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gnifliied  air.  Instead  of  a  waeh*Btand,  he  made  nse  of  a  piece  of 
antiqae  church  furniture  in  the  interior  of  which  a  urinal  could  find 
place:  on  it  a  prayer  book  remained  in  permanence.  Only  genuine 
churon  candles,  reserved  for  the  churcn  Bervices,  were  used  in  that 
room.  One  can  easily  imagine  the  biuirre  sensations  that  such 
objects,  put  to  fluch  service  in  that  pseudo-cell,  would  awaken. 

The  artificial  appeared  to  Des  Esseintes  the  distinguishing  mark 
of  man's  genius.  Nature  has  had  its  time:  it  has  for  good  and  all 
wearied,  "  by  the  disgusting  uniformity  of  its  landscapes  and  of  it« 
sky,"  the  patient  attention  of  the  refined  set.  The  moment  has 
come  when  the  artificial  should  be  substituted  to  this  "  everlasting 
dotard.''  Des  Esseintes  praises  himself  with  being  an  artist  in  aD 
things.  His  literarj'  preferences  are  for  the  writers  of  the  Latin 
decadence.  Lucan'and  Petronius  are  his  favorites.  Virgil  is  a 
vulgar  pedant.  However  strange  it  may  appear,  our  hero  reads  the 
church  fathers,  some  of  them  at  least.  The  Apologetic  and  the 
Treatise  on  Patience  of  TertuUien  interest  him.  He  reads  with 
pleasure  the  Christian  eloquence  of  Bourdaloue  and  of  Bossuet,  and 

.Also  Pascal,  whose  austere  pessimism  and  painful  attrition  go  to 

llile  heart.  It  is  useless  to  say  that  Barbey  d'Aurevilly  is  among  his 
friends,  this  wondrous  cynic  in  whom  bigotry  is  allied  to 
Bucrileglous  impiety.  Listen  to  his  analysis  of  the  charm  of  this 
diabolical  union:     ^*Thift  Btat«,  so  curious,  does  not  consist  only  in 

wallowing  in  the  excesses  of  the  flesh it  consists  essentially 

in  sacrilegious  practices,  in  a  moral  rebellion,  in  a  spiritual 
debauch,  in  an  ideal  Christian  aberration;  it  resides  also  in 
a  joy  moderated  bv  the  fear  of  punishment.  The  strength  of 
Sadisme  [from  the  Marquis  de  Sade]  lies  thenintheinobserA'anceof 
the  Catholic  precepts,  nay  more,  In  the  following  of  them  inverted, 
in  committing,  in  order  to  mock  the  Christ,  the  sine  which  he  most 
expressly  cursed: — the  pollution  of  the  cult  and  carnal  org>'." 

Des  Esseintes  cultivated  and  enioved  every  one  of  his  senses.  He 
had  in  a  little  closet  a  set  of  small  liquor  barrels;  by  a  clever  con- 
trivance, he  could  combine  at  will  the  liquors  in  his  mouth. 
Everv  one  of  them  corresponded  to  the  sound  of  some  instrument. 
The  5ry  curaso,  per  inst..  corresponded  to  the  clarinet,  "  whose  song 
is  sourish  and  velveted;  the  krummel,  to  the  hautbov.  whose  sonor- 
ous timbre  speaks  with  a  twang;  the  kirsh-wasser  blows  furiously 
the  trumpet;  the  gin  and  the  whiskev  break  through  the  palate 
with  their  screaking  bursts  of  sound."  'fhroughfikillfurexperimente, 
he  had  acquired  the  abilitv  of  playing  on  his  tongue  ^'silent 
melodies,  mute  funeral  marones;  to  perform  in  his  mouth  solos  of 
peppermint,  duos  of  veepetro  and  of  rhum,"  etc. 

To  pander  to  his  sense  of  smell,  he  had  had  prepared  perfumes 
with  wiiich  he  filled  his  apartments.  It  was  now  a  rain  of  human 
essence,  smelling  of  woman;  then  the  Bcent  of  a  manufactur  or  of 
chemical  products;  at  another  time,  he  injected  in  the  room  an  odor 
which  he  called  essence  of  blooming  fields. 

It  goes  uithout  saying  that  physical  troubles  accompanied  this 
extravagant  life.  Hallucinations  of  smell  and  of  hearing,  noises  of 
the  arteries,  a  dry  regular  cough,  followed  upon  each  other;  later 
came  irrepressible  vomiting.     Death  stared  him  in  the  face.    The 

k  doctor  ordered  peptone  anal  injections.  Des  Esseintes  could  not 
help,  in  spite  of  the  extremitv  to  which  he  was  reduced,  congratu- 
lating himself  on  this  event  which  crowned  the  artificial  existence  he 

I  had  arranged  for  himself.  It  would  be  delicious,  thought  he,  if, 
after  health  regained,  one  could  continue  this  simple  way  of  taking 

^  food.    Instead  of  spreading  the  table,  one  would  have  simply  to  set 
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down  upon  It  the  masfiaterlal  inBtrainent  and,  in  less  than  th«  ttnm 
necesaary  to  say  grace,  the  repast  would  be  over  and  the  annoTing 
and  vulgar  dmdger>*  of  an  ordinary  meal  would  thaa  be  avoideo. 

At  the  idea  that  to  avoid  death  he  must  of  all  necessity  go  back  Co 
Paris,  and  live  in  the  company  of  his  fellowmen.  Dea  Fnoointro  falU 
into  the  blackest  despair.  Man's  society  is  utterly  abhorrent  to  hinL 
Under  this  calamity  the  hunger  for  faith,  which  had  showed  iteelf 
repeatedly  previously,  becomes  tyrannical.  *'Now  that  he  bad  lo 
re-enter  ufe,  he  would  have  likea  to  be  able  to  compel  himself  to 
possess  faith,  to  incrustate  it  in  himself,  to  screw  it  down  in  his 
Bool,  in  order  to  shelter  it  from  all  those  arguments  which  shake 
and  uproot  It.  For  des  Esseintea,  faith  is  belief  in  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic church;  his  religious  notions  go  no  further.  But  the  more  he 
craved  for  it,  the  more  did  Christ  delay  ite  visitation."  His  upward 
flights  were  repeatedly  crushed  down  by  one  or  the  other  "  of  the 
cursed  discoveries  which  have  destroj'ed  the  religious  edifice  from 
top  to  bottom  since  two  centuries/'  It  occurred  to  Mm,  per 
instance,  that  shameless  merchants  made  the  sacred  host  with 
potato  fecula,  '*  now  God  refuses  to  descend  in  fecula.  That  was  an 
undeniable  fact;  in  the  2d  vol.  of  his  Moral  Theology,  His  Excel- 
lency the  Cardinal  Gousset  had  treated  logically  this  question,  and 
according  to  him,  potato  fecula  was  in  no  way  a  competent  matter 
for  the  Holy  Sacrament.  That  perspective  of  being  constantly 
duped,  even  at  the  holy  table,  was  not  made  to  deepen  weakly 
grounded  beliefs;  and.  moreover,  how  can  you  conceive  of  an 
omnipotence  which  finds  its  manifestations  arrested  by  a  handful  of 
fecula  or  a  taste  of  alcohol  ?  ^' 

However  ridiculus  this  argumentation,  however  farcical  religioua 
needs  thus  expressed  and  thus  repulsed  may  appear,  we  have  here  the 
representation,  more  or  less  exact,  of  the  religious  state  of  a  large 
class  of  intelligent  persons  in  FYance.  Religion  to  them  is  the 
Roman  Catholic  faith;  outside  of  it  there  is  no  religion.  And  th? 
Roman  Catholic  religion  is  a  whole,  no  part  of  which  is  non-essen- 
tial, no  part  of  whicli  can  be  detached  without  destruction  of  the 
whole.  This  conception  is  indeed  the  sign  of  a  ver>'  primitive,  or 
rather,  of  a  very  abnormal  religious  development. '  But  it  exists 
and  testifies  to  the  perverse  notions  which  Roman  Catholicism  and 
moral  corruption  have  diffused  among  the  people. 

In  spite  of  all  objections,  des  Esseintes  sees  more  and  more  that 
the  reasonings  of  pessimism  are  powerless  to  alleviate  his  misery 
and  that  the  impossible  faith  in  a  future  life  alone  would  give  him 
peace.  In  a  moment  of  half  morbid  anguisli  he  exclaims,  thinking 
of  the  life  he  is  to  resxime  in  the  midst  of  society:  '^Alasl  Courage 
fails  me,  and  my  heart  heaves.  Oh,  Saviour,  have  pity  on  the 
Christian  who  doubts,  on  the  unbeliever  who  desires  to  believe,  on 
the  convict  of  life  who  must  embark  alone  in  the  night  under  a 
starless  firmament.^*    These  are  the  last  words  of  **A  Rebours." 

Let  us  pass  now  to  one  of  the  precursors  of  the  Literary  school 
which  inscribes  on  its  banner  **  Decadents."  Towards  the  middle 
of  the  century  a  writer  already  known  as  the  translator  of  Bdgar 
Poe,  Charlei  BattdelaiTej  published  a  volimie  of  poetr>'  with  this  sig- 
nificant title,  Fleurs  au  ^fal  (Flowers  of  Evil).  The  time  was 
fortunately  not  yet  ripe  for  such  productions.  The  volume  aroused 
a  tempest'  of  indignation,  and  the  author  was  prosecuted  on  the 
score  of  extravagant  immorality. 

It  is  to-day  woU-uigh  impossible  to  talk  French  literature  without 
at  least  mentioning  Baudelaire.  This  is  not  the  place  to  speak  of  bis 
poetical  talent;  we  are  concerned  only  with  his  ideas  ana  the  moral  j 
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character  of  his  worka.  Let  it  safBoe  to  sav  that  there  has  probably 
been  no  FVench  poet  who  sorpaased  him  In  the  powerful  uses  he 
made  of  the  language.  He  fashioned  a  style  which  made  possible 
the  rendering  of  a  series  of  things,  of  sensations  and  of  eSects 
unnamable  and  unknown  before  him.  Ever>'  person  who  feels  an 
artistic  vocation  believes  it  his  duty  and  his  priWlege  to  admire  his 
talent,  whatever  he  may  think  of  the  author's  moral  nature. 
Baudelaire  is  the  leader,  and  in  some  degree  the  source  of  inspira- 
tion of  a  large  number  of  the  most  gifted  artists  in  letters  who  came 
after  him.  He  is  the  spring,  where  the  literarj'  youth  craving  for 
fame  go  and  drink  at  their  entrance  in  life.  On  account  of  that 
controlling  influence,  we  have  thought  well  to  say  a  few  words  con- 
cerning him. 

The  whole  of  Baudelaire  is  in  the  Flenrn  du  MaL  Tlie  peculiar 
perfume  which  they  exhale  has  no  name.  It  ia  as  a  bouquet  grown 
on  a  carrion,  or,  as  some  one  has  said,  "  an  Eden  of  hell,  where 
Death  walks  in  company  with  Voluptuousness,  her  sister.'*  The 
brilliant  Thoophile  Gauthler  said,  speaking  of  the  book,  "  To  give 
to  the  taste  an  unknown  sensation  is  surely  the  greatest  happiness 
(bonheur)  that  can  fall  to  a  writer,  especially  to  a  poet."  Baude- 
laire has  certainly  had  that  joy.  Another  literary  man  exclaims, 
*'  You  have  lighted  the  artistic  sky  with  a  rayon  macabre;  you  have 
created  a  new  shudder."  The  same  Oauthier  writes.  '*  In  order  to 
depict  these  corruptions,  he  has  found  those  morbidly  rich  tints  of 

more  or  less  advanced  rot those  roses  of  phthisis,  those  whites 

of  chlorosis,  those  bilious  yellow,  those  poisonous  metallic  greens, 
stinking  copper  arsenate, " 

*^  L*  In\itation  au  Voyage  "  is  of  an  enchanting  languor;  it  is  as 
music  to  the  ear,  as  a  voluptuous  caress  to  the  nesh.  In  the  land 
where  he  proposes  taking  his  lady  companion: 

"  There,  nought  but  order,  grace,  is  found, 
And  pleasure's  calm  voluptuous  round."* 

In  **  La  Cloche  Fel^e  "  (the  Cracked  Bell\  he  compares  himself  to 
a  bell  tolling  in  the  mist.  **  My  soul  is  like  a  bell  that*8  cracked,  and 
when  beset  with  cares,  it  fain  would  people  with  Its  songs  the  cold 
night  airs.  Not  seldom  its  feeble  and  weak  voice  appears  the  rattle 
of  some  wounded  one,  forgotten  and  lone,  who,  oeside  a  lake  of 
blood,  corpse-covered  lies  and  dies,  stirring  not,  amid  a  world  of 
efforts."  In  his  dedications,  he  does  not  forget  Satan;  to  him  he 
addresses  litanies,  beginning  thus: 

"  Othou  of  angels  all  the  fairest  and  most  wise, 

God  by  Fortune  betrayed,  bereft  of  euloKies, 

O  Satan,  take  compassion  on  my  long  distress!" 

and  this  hideous  supplication  is  repeated  after  every  two  verses: 

^'  Adopted  father  thou,  of  those  whom  Ood  has  driven 
In  anger  dark  and  fierce  forth  from  the  earthlv  heaven, 
O  Satan,  take  compassion  on  my  long  distress!" 

He  eulogizes  the  sterile  woman,  addresses  his  salutations  to  a  certain 
"  Queen  of  Sin,"  and  delights  in  exciting  descriptions  of  carnal 
feminine  charms. 

**  Dear  Indolent,  how  fair  a  sight 

Thy  grace  of  body  seems! 
How  like  the  stars*  Inconstant  light. 
Thy  skin's  soft  gleams!" 
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etaia«:  ''9o  bovI  «u  fli  a  bMVi  wo  4e«p  «&d  dax^  aa  mise  box 
tltfne,  LftdyMMtatk,  potent  taicriBM  and  wronc.*'  Tbe  foUovtef 
li  aa  attaawt  at  MMBVtag  pwlMy  the  nosi  attouglv  writiw  toa- 
aei  Ui  tlM  nvneb  teagiuge.  A  aeiiiltiTe  nature  could  bardhr  xcai 
li  In  tbe  orfcliuU  withoat  remaining  for  long  boure  untder  tta  duiliter 


Splekv. 

"When  tbe  low-hanging  sky  like  a  dark  cover  weighs  heavy  oa 
the  groaning  soul,  a  prey  to  griefo  and  caree,  and«  embracing  tbe 
wide  horizon^s  round,  ponrs  on  ns  a  day  more  dark,  more  ea^f 
night," 

**When  the  earth  is  changed  into  a  hnmid  prison-celi,  wher« 
hope  flita  to  and  fro  like  a  poor  bat,  beatine  in  ainUeae  flight  the 
waUs  with  txnud  wing,  striiung  ite  little  head  against  tbe  moiiid- 
eringroof/' 

*^When  huge  trains  of  rain-drope  in  their  fall  mimic  tbe  ban 
of  aome  vast  dangeon,  and  a  mute  folk  of  horrid  spiders  caat  and 
spin  their  weba  deep  in  onr  brain§/* 

'*  Suddenly  and  forioaaly  bells  clash  forth  and  fill  tbe  skies  witb 
frishtful  howU,  reaembling  wandering,  homeless  spirits  who  is 
stubborn  groans  vent  their  long  woes," 

"  And  throngh  my  brain  moves  the  lonff  procession  of  hearses, 
slowly,  without  the  sound  of  music  or  of  arum;  hope,  vanquished, 
weeps,  and  anguish,  cruel  and  despotic,  hoists  ber  black  flag  over 

my  prone  heatT" 

A  few  more  words  on  the  ideas  of  our  poet.  He  wae,  it  is  uaelesi 
to  say  after  these  quotfltions,  a  fatalist  and  a  pessimist  to  the  core 
of  his  heart.  Pro^^ew*,  the  great  modern  idea,  was  for  him  "'at 
ecstasy  of  fly-catchers. '^  "  He  held  in  profound  horror  philantbio- 
piats,  utilitariana.  humanitarians,  andf  all  those  who  pretend  to 
change  anything  to  the  invariable  natxire  and  to  the  fatal  or^anixa- 
tion  of  society/*^  He  loved  the  artificial,  the  after-touches  made  by 
art  to  nature.  To  a  simple  young  cirl,  ne  preferred  a  ripe  woman 
adorned  with  all  the  art  of  a  learned  coquetrj*. 

Hifl  finely  moulded  nose,  rather  soft,  with  delicate  palpitating 
nostrilH,  intlicated  well  the  subtlety  of  his  sense  of  Hmell;  **  Sly  som 
hovers  on  perfumes  as  the  soul  of  other  men  do  on  music,"  he  osed 
to  sav.  One  of  his  sonnets  expresses  beautifully  his  sensuality  of 
smell: 

Correspondence. 

''  There  are  perfumes  as  fresh  as  little  children's  flesb. 

Sweet  as  hautbois,  green  as  the  meadows, 

And  others,  corrupt,  rich  and  triumphant, 

Having  the  expansion  of  infinite  things 

Like  nniber,  musk,  benzoin  and  incense. 

That  sinp  the  transports  of  spirit  and  sense." 
Charles  Baudelaire  died  from  paralysis.    To-day  a   loud  err  is 
raised  by  some  persons  ssking  that  a  statue  be  erected  on  a  public 
place  of  Paris  to  this  man  whom  justice  prosecuted  a  few  yean 
a«o. 
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School  of  the  DicxBEi^e. 

But  let  UB  hasten  further  to  the  School  of  the  D^cadenU,  Darius: 
the  pa«t  ten  or  fifteen  years  a  little  group  of  blustering  young  men 
have  caused  a  prolonged  stir  in  France,  and  have  drawn  on  them 
the  attention  of  the  public  and  of  many  of  the  literati  b^*  the  eccen' 
tricity  of  their  productione  and  of  their  theoriea.  This  movement 
is,  it  seems  to  me,  highly  interesting  as  marking  the  complete  dis- 
solution of  all  beUefB,  of  all  restrainte,  of  all  rules,  even  of  those 
rules  which  seem  the  most  deeply  rooted  and  the  most  necessary: 
French  lassitude,  French,  or  rather  Parisian  skepticism,  no  more  a 
theoretical  skepticism,  but  an  assimilated  skepticism,  truly  ruling 
and  governing  man,  have  no  better  example  than  this  literary  man- 
ifCfStation. 

Some  poetical  talent  is  found  among  them  combined  with 
pretensions  that  call  to  mind  the  illusions  of  general  paresis.  Baju, 
e.  p.,  in  a  pamphlet  elorifying  the  Decadents,  boldly  declarea  that 
Naturalism  has  delignted  those  who  are  incapable  of  seeing  and  of 
feeling  in  any  other  way  than  by  their  senses.  Naturalism  is  with* 
out  ideas,  it  wallows  in  matter.  To  the  Decadents  was  reserved  the 
honorable  task  of  crushing  Naturalism  and  of  creating  a  better 
taste,  no  more  in  contradiction  with  modern  progress.  He  gives 
to  the  school  a  reformatory  mission,  "  It  attempts,"  says  he, 
**  to  elevate  the  moral  ana  intellectual  level  of  tne  masses  as- 
sailed by  a  deep  disgust  and  an  incurable  spleen.'*  This  is  no 
buffoonery;  the  writer  is  in  dead  earnest — or  at  least  in  as  great 
earnest  as  he  can  be^ — but  he  evidently  is  in  the  deepest  confusion 
as  to  what  morality  is.  He  gives  a  satisfactory  proof  of  this  a  little 
further,  where  he  eulogizes  Barbey  d'AurovHlv,  who  so  cleverly 
unites  the  sacrilegious  to  the  holy.  '*  Barbey  <f'Aur6villy  ii»,  if  we 
believe  Baju,  the  most  colossal  thinker  of  all  ages.  He  is  truly  the 
writer  of  the  century.  Victor  Hugo,  who  la  held  to  be  a  giant,  is 
nevertheless  a  dwarf  by  his  side." — Enough  of  this. 

What  are  the  theories  or  the  principles  of  the  Decadents?  They 
claim  to  be  a  school;  they  must  hold  some  common  doctrine,  and 
BO  they  do.  Let  me  say,  nrst,  that  the  various  men  and  the  consid- 
erable literature  generally  named  by  this  appellation,  make  up  a 
heterogeneous  mass  without  unity  beyond  a  profound  contempt  for 
all  received  rules  in  the  art  of  writing  and  a  licenUous  refinement 
of  sensations. 

I  transcribe  two  authorized  passages  containing  their  programme. 
One  from  G.  Kahn:  *'We  want  to  objectivate  the  Bubjectlve,  \'iz., 
to  project  the  idea  instead  of  subjectivating  the  objective,  which 
means  nature  seen  through  a  temperament."  The  other  from  a 
poet:  *'  We  want  to  reach  into  the  essence  of  nature,  the  manifes- 
tations of  which  glitter  on  the  surface  of  things."  Baju  has  a  verj' 
clear  idea  of  what  the  Decadent  literature  should  be.  "  It  takes  up 
only  what  directly  interests  life,"  says  he.  '*  No  description;  we 
suppose  all  known.  Simply  a  rapid  synthesis  giving  the  impres- 
sions of  the  objects.  Do  not  depict,  but  make  tne  reader  to  feel." 
But  the  most  complete  exposition  of  their  method  is  found  in  the 
TraiU  du  Verbe  of  Heni  QhxL  It  is  a  sort  of  rhetoric  of  Dtca- 
dentisme.  Unfortunately  for  the  propagation  of  its  contents,  the 
pamphlet  is  generally  unintelligible.  It  is  written  in  a  new  lan- 
guage; the  words  are  still,  in  parts  at  least,  French  words;  but  the 
sentences  are  constructed  according  to  a  syntax  of  their  invention. 
The  initiated  only  can  perceive  the  new  light  concealed  in  that  ob- 
scurity. Nevertheless  I  shall  attempt,  in  due  humility  and  diffi- 
dence, to  give  a  risumt  of  the  teaching  of  the  TVaif^  du  Verbe. 
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First  principle:  use  the  Sjfmholj  viz.,  do  not  stick  clo*e  to  reAlitj. 
bat  extract  from  it  its  esaence,  that  which  moves  as.  Inste&d 
of  making  a  long  description  of  a  beautiful  landscape  write  simpK 
a  few  wordB  which  ^111  convey  the  total  impression.  The  wons 
need  not  be  connected  in  any  way,  provided  they  give  the  desired 
sensation.  Hear  how  well  the  poet  succeeds  in  conveying  tht 
impreBBion.  This  is  the  translation  of  the  first  stroplie  of  one  of 
his  poems,  called  "The  Blood  at  the  Temples."  I  dare  saj  that 
my  translation  Is  no  more  incoherent  and  no  more  obeoare  Cfaaa 
the  original. 

*^  Ala!(!  in  the  rugged  dance,  where  trunks  go  naked  in  the  man- 
ufacture thundering  hard,  loved  rumors,  for  it  we  go,  then,  the 
rigid  steam  having  you  at  both  fists,  6  masses  to  the  long  flight,  do 
more  to  waltz  the  wallz  at  the  high  supreme  whirling?  "  A  power- 
ful imagination,  not  fettered  by  too  much  hard  oommon  senw. 
might  find  an  interpretation  to  this  poetry. 

^cond  and  last  principle:  use  the  Verbal  InstrtimenUition,  Tbe 
vowels,  as  the  musical  instruments,  have  each  their  distinctive 
character.  By  a  clever  combination  of  the  vowels  and  of  the  con- 
sonants, symphonies  capable  of  awakening  in  us  the  most  varied 
sensations  can  be  produced.  Our  author  has  definitely  determined, 
with  an  admirable  precision,  tbe  musical  correspondent  of  each  let- 
ter. Moreover  the  vowels  have  also  a  color  meaning.  We  reach 
thus  the  following  table  representing  %vhat  Rene  Ghi]  calls  tb« 
Verbal  Instrumentation.  It  is  at  bottom  an  extravagant  system  of 
imitative  harmony  or  rather,  of  imaginary  harmony. 

F,  1  and  s,  correspond  to  the  long,  primitive  flutes.  L,  r,  s,  x» 
correspond  to  the  horn,  bassoon  and  hautboy,  etc 

U,  o,  io,  oi,  give  the  reds.  OH,  ou,  ion,  otU,  go  from  the  black  to 
the  russet,  etc 

The  a,  o  and  iu,  are  to  be  used  to  express  magnitude,  fullness  and 
amplitude.  E  and  i.  for  the  tiny,  tne  sharp,  the  sorrowful  and 
mourning.  O,  r,  s  ana  x,  for  the  great  passion,  for  impetuosity, 
roughness,  etc 

Ever^'thing  is  clear  and  simple;  and  now,  when  a  poet  seized  by 
inspiration  is  prompted  to  sing,  he  needs  only  open  Ghil's  Table 
and  following  it,  combine  vowels  and  consonants  according  to  their 
indicated  natural  meaning,  to  express,  with  all  their  nuances  and 
subtlety,  whatever  emotion  may  oppress  liis  soul. 

I  cannot  refrain  from  mentioning  an  attempt  made  at  a  Paris 
theatre  to  make  use  of  these  fanciful  discoveries.  M.  Rounardo  and 
Mme.  Famende  Labrely  have  adapted  the  ''Songs  of  Songs"  of  King 
Solomon  to  the  stage.  An  actor  dressed  in  yellow  comes  to  the 
foot-lights  and  delivers  his  part,  in  which,  through  a  happy  choice 
of  words,  the  same  vowel,  i  per  instance,  recurs  constantly.  That 
vowel  is  supposed  to  suggest  the  color  yellow  (according  to  Rim- 
baut's  color- alphabet,  I  think).  Other  declaimers,  attired  In  garbs 
of  divers  colors,  deliver  speeches  in  which  corresponding  vowels 
dominate.  The  color-tone  of  the  stage  decoration  changes  to 
match  with  the  artists  and  with  the  part  of  the  piece  being  recited. 
Furthermore,  to  complete  the  harmony,  a  sjTiiphony  in  re  is  heard, 
and  perfume  of  white  violet  is  crushed  to  powder  near  the  prompt- 
er's Dox  while  the  speech  in  i  goes  on.  The  music  and  the  per- 
fume also  change  with  the  part  recited.  This  was  a  very  candid 
and  logical  attempt.  It  Is  not  necessary  to  say  that  it  did  not  meet 
with  the  success  expected. 

Paul  I'erlaine  is  claimed  to  be  the  greatest  living  representative  of 
the  Decadents'  School.     Some  young  literary  men  have  almost 
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deified  him  in  their  frantic  admiration.  One  of  them  called  him  the 
(neatest  thiuker  of  all  times.  Physically  Verlaine  is  a  somewhat  ex- 
traordinary being,  with  a  Socrati'c  profile,  a  forehead  immoderately 
broad,  and'  a  akull  covered  with  bumps.  His  life  is  full  of  obscure 
evente:  one  day,  for  instance,  he  disappeared  and  for  ten  yeara 
remained  hidden.  Some  Baid  tnat  he  spent  them  in  prison,  others, 
in  a  hospital.  Recently  he  published,  after  a  long  silence,  a  little 
volume  of  poems,  Wwdom;  but  he  still  lives  hidden,  nobody  knows 
where,  possibly  In  the  rear  of  some  barkeeper*8  shop. 

Lea  Pohnes  Saturnienn  Lea  Feien  Galantes^  JaaU  et  Saguere, 
Romances  tans  Fkirolea  and  Sagesse^  are  among  his  important  works. 
Verlaine  is  not  at  all  lettered;  he  uses  the  words  after  his  own  ways 
without  caring  for  rules.  He  is  sensitive  as  a  child,  and  contrary  to 
the  assertion  of  his  admirers,  is  a  very  poor  thinker.  His  poetry 
expresses  onlv  sensations  and  feelings.  It  seems  as  if  he  was 
writing  for  himself  alone,  and  in  fact  he  is  sometimes  unintelli- 
gible. It  is  astonishing  that  such  a  reprobate  can  express  feelings 
so  sweet,  so  pure,  that  they  seem  to  proceed  from  a  virgin  soul. 
Can  this  be  artifice  or  refinement?  Neither  the  one  nor  the  other. 
This  mild  Dt'cadent  seems  to  have  remained  a  child  through  life,  or 
perhaps,  after  having  tasted  of  all  the  pleasures  of  life,  he  returned 
to  the  primitive  condition  of  his  soul.  5aflie««e  contains  the  effusiona 
of  a  repentant  sinner  who  returns  to  religion.  Here  the  childish  turn 
of  mind  of  the  poet  shows  itself  plainly.  One  cannot  conceive  of  a 
more  ingenuous  faith,  of  a  humbler  submission.  He  accepts  with- 
out a  question  all  mysteries  and  all  dogmas  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
church.  I  wish  I  could  translate  here  some  of  his  inspired  verses; 
but  since  time  does  not  permit,  we  conclude  with  tne  opinion  of 
Anatole  France,  expressed  after  the  reading  of  ISagesse. 

"Thou  hast  erred,  but  thou  hast  confessed  thy  sins.  Thou  wast 
an  unfortunate  man,  but  hast  never  lied.     We  are  Pharisees;    thou 

art  the  best  and  the  happiest Paul  Verlaine  has  written  the 

most  Christian  verses  which  have  appeared  in  France."  But  human 
nature  is  weak,  and  I  fear  that  since  this  very  Christian  sentiment 
was  uttered,  the  poet  has  given  occasion  to  the  Critic  to  repeat  the 
proverb:  *'  The  sow  that  was  washed  returned  to  her  wallowing  in 
the  mire." 

Among  the  prominent  Decadents  we  will  further  mention:  8U- 
phane  Aialiarmij  professor  of  English,  translator  of  Edgar  Foe.  He 
IS,  after  Verlaine,  the  most  talented  of  the  Symbolists.  Unhap- 
pily he  is  a  great  deal  less  intelligible  than  the  latter. 

Arthur  Rimbaud^  whose  sonnet  of  the  Voyele  is  famous, 

Stuart  Merrill,  one  of  the  few  easily  understood  Symboliste.  Let 
Gammes  contains  charming  passages. 

Literary  Oritics. 

We  are  next  to  consider  a  group  of  writers  less  extravagant,  but 
more  Important  than  the  preceding:  they  may  be  taken  as  the 
representatives  of  the  mass  of  the  Parisian  people.  The^  are  the 
famous  literary  criticSj  Lemftitre^  France  and  Sarcey,  Their  influence 
is  very  great.  By  their  daily  articles  they  make  or  destroy  reputa- 
tions; they  taboo'  or  set  in  vogue  a  new  book;  thev  mould  the  taste 
of  the  people.  They  are,  par  excellence,  men  of  the  moment;  they 
speak  of  the  events  of  the  day  without  an  apparent  thought  for  the 
morrow.  They  are  the  people's  favorites  because  devoted  to  the 
people's  pleasure. 

But  preliminarily  let  us  cast  a  glance  on  the  masters  and  educa- 
tors of  these  men,  to  see  from  what  lineage  they  have  issued. 
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Among  the  phlloaopherB  we  h&ve  Renan  and  TViiHe.   **  We  pUee  oar 

title  ofBobillty  In  this  obetinat«  &f&rniation  (the  ackowledgnect of 
duty);  we  do  well,  we  must  hold  to  it,  even  against  evidence.  Bat 
there  is  almoet  as  much  chance  for  the  truth  of  the  contrary."  Yoo 
have  recognized  the  bewitching  skeptic  Renan.  Bat  you  know  hi^ 
and  eo  do  you  Taine^  who  said  somewhere,  '*  The  beet  fruit  of 
ecience  is  a  stolid  resignation,  which  pacifying  and  preparing  the 
■ool,  reduces  suffering  to  a  bodily  pain.*' 

Among  the  pure  litterateurs  of  whom  our  modem  noveliats  tsd 
critics  receivea  their  lessons  and  often  their  inapirationa,  we  shall 
mention  Stendhal^  Flaubert  and  Balzac.  These  men  are.  all  thrw, 
strong  supporters  of  the  doctrine  of  art  lor  art's  sake.  Toeir  crite- 
rion of  the  beautiful  is  their  own  sensations,  their  own  taste;  the 
possibility  of  its  corruption  does  not  occur  to  them;  they  do  not 
know  what  corruption  means.  **As  the  beautiful  and  the  useful  have 
no  point  of  contact,  an  artist  most  refrain  from  expressing^  his  opis* 
ions  on  the  things  of  this  world,'*  says  Flaubert,  lila  peaainiiam  is 
as  deep  as  the  sky.  "  It  is  strange/*  saya  he,  "  with  how  little  faitfa 
in  happiness  I  was  born.  I  had,  when  yet  quite  yoong,  a  completa 
presentiment  of  life.  It  was  as  a  nauseating  odor  anaing  throogb 
the  vent-hole  of  a  kitchen.  One  need  not  have  eaten  of  it  to  Imov 
that  it  causes  vomiting.**  It  ie  the  same  odor  that  escapes  trom 
Flaubert^B  zreat  novels,  and  specially  from  Madame  Bovory,  ttas 
creator  of  the  realistic  novels.    Flaubert  died  in  1880. 

Stendhal  is  a  little  older  (died  1S42).  A  disciple  of  Coudillac  and 
Helvetius,  he  is,  as  themselves,  a  sensualist  and  an  ideologue.  On 
the  chapter  of  religion  he  is  ferocious.  "  The  only  thing  wnich  ei- 
cusee  God,*'  says  he  rabidlv.  *^  is  that  He  does  not  exist.*'  He  is  a 
modern  by  his  fiensibilty,  Kis  analytical  mind  and  his  peealmiam, 
He  lacks  only  moderation  in  his  skepticism  to  be  completely  of  om 
day.  The  mellowing  influence  of  a  Renan  had  not  yet  softened 
that  fierce  negative  dogmatism.  His  novels  have  had  and  have 
still  a  powerful  influence.  The  most  important  of  them  are  U 
Bouge  et  le  JVitnr,  La  Chartrev^e  de  Rimw,  Le  TraiU  9ur  VAinour. 

In  BahaCj  the  great  author  of  the  Comidie  Humaine,  nearly  th« 
same  views,  the  same  general  dispositions  are  found. 

Julr-M  Lemaitre  has  been  known  for  only  about  ten  years.  A  papil 
of  the  £cole  Normale,  he  began  his  career  as  professor  of  rhetoric 
in  provincial  cities.  In  1S84  he  abandoned  pedagogy  and  went  to 
Pans  to  make  his  fortune  with  his  pen.  He  became  a  conUibutor 
to  La  Rev^e  Bleue  and  to  the  Figaro^  and  a  little  later  was  ap- 
pointed dramatic  critic  of  the  Journal  det  Dibait,  His  chief  literary 
studies  have  been  published  In  Ave  series  under  the  title,  Let  (km- 
temporatrM,  and  his  oramatic  criticisms  in  a  series  called  /mprestioiu 
de  TfUatre. 

M.  Lemaitre  is  a  kind  hearted  gentleman,  often  affectedly  flip- 
pant, sometimes  smacking  of  cynicism;  his  style  is  always  easy  and 
generally  sprightly,  picturesque  and  seasoned  with  delicate  wit. 
nder  his  apparent  unconcern  and  good  humor,  melancholy  is 
discerned.  His  criticism  ia  purely  subjective.  He  gives  his  impres- 
sions with  ingenuousness,  regaraless  of  their  reflections  on  himself. 
As  his  intellect  and  his  senses  are  remarkable  for  their  reflnement, 
his  impressions  are  as  subtle  as  they  are  complex  and  numerous.  He 
has  no  dogmatic  prejudices  in  art,  nor  in  anything  else;  for  if,  to  him, 
the  measure  of  all  things  is  himself,  he  knows  well  that  men  differ, 
and  is  ready  to  concede  that  anyone  is  at>out  as  near  the  truth  as 
himself— if  there  be  any  truth.  As  M.  Lemaitre  never  does  violence 
to  himself  in  order  to  be  consistent,  and  as  hie  supple  intelligence 
sees  things  from  multifarious  points  of  view,  it  often  happens,  ac- 
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eordine  to  his  moods  and  the  changea  of  weather,  that  he  flatlv' 
coDtradicte  hinijself .  But  what  doea  it  matter  ?  According  to  his 
subjective  mood,  is  he  not  lust  as  right  in  one  case  as  in  the  other? 
Occasionally  he  wittily  asks  the  reader  to  forget  what  he  has  just 
said,  and  proceeds  to  say  the  contrary. 

The  faitn  of  our  critic  is  veir  hard  to  define.  He  would  willingly 
repeat  these  words  of  his  master,  ** Ood,  providence,  immor- 
tality, as  many  good  old  words,  a  little  hea\y  perhaps,  to  which 
philosophy  will  give  a  more  and  more  refined  interpretation.'" 

Somewhere  half  playful,  half  sadly  serioua,  he  makes  up  a  creed. 
I  paraphrase  it:  *■*■  I  believe  that  humanity  Progresses  towards  an 
ideal  wnere  justice  shall  be  more  perfect,  suffering  leas  lutenae  and 
tratb  better  Known.  I  believe  that  all  men  are  oonjointly  responsi- 
ble, and  that  we  love  each  other  as  naturally  as  we  love  ourselves. 
I  believe  that  our  advantage  and  our  pleasure  are  found  in  loving 
others,  in  working  for  those  we  love,  and,  beyond  them,  for  the 
whole  community,  amen."* 

The  following  betrays  in  an  interesting  way  the  moral  state  of 
literary  France.  Reviewing  a  book,  Lemaitre  savs:  **  It  Is  a  beautiful 
book,  and  (  let  not  the  author  take  this  for  a  lesser  compliment ), 
it  is  a  good  book.'^  Our  good  Lemaitro  knows  that  it  is  so  little  the 
custom  to  give  to  the  good  the  priority  on  the  beautiful  that  he 
feels  it  necessary  to  say  that  Bucb  is  his  opinion. 

Speaking  of  the  remarkable  book  of  Eaouard  Rod,  Le  Sena  de  la 
Vie  ( The  Meaning  of  Life  ),  and  referring  to  a  vigorous  page  on 
the  noxious  effects  of  dilettanteism,  our  cntic  thinks  '*  that  it  was 
worth  the  while  to  describe  that  evil,  if  it  w^ere  only  to  make  us 
ashamed  of  it  and  to  incite  in  us  the  desire  of  shaking  it  away  and 
of  passing  from  the  books  to  active  life,'*  but  a  little  further  he 
ados,  '*And  yet,  everything  being  considered,  it  is  to  me  extremely 
difficult  to  be  persuatfed  that  dilettanteism  is  in  itself  injurious,  and 
I  almost  feel  alsposed  to  take  its  defense." 

He  quotes  frequently  from  the  Imitation  of  Je»u»  Chrint.  He  is 
acquainted  with  St.  Augustine  and  makes  use  of  his  pious  saj'ings. 
Often  for  half  a  page  or  more,  it  seems  that  you  are  reading  a  book 
of  devotion.  "To  love  Ood,"  says  he,  "  is  to  love  the  human  soul, 
aggrandized  with  the  joy  of  enlarging  it  unceasingly,  and  to  measure 
our  own  value  by  that  growth.''  Sometimen  about  a  new  (h'ama 
he  shows  himself  austere  and  soeaka  humbly  but  strongly  in  the 
defense  of  outraged  virtue.  In  all  this  he  is  perfectly  sincere.  It 
is  one  part  of  his  double  nature  which  speaks  in  such  occasion  ;  for, 
like  every  one  of  us,  he  is  double  and  he  differs  from  the  common 
only  in  a  greater  instability.  He  allows  his  other  self  to  express 
itself  just  as  freely  :  "  Everything  well  considered,  there  are  three 
lives  worth  living  :  the  life  of  the  man  who  dominates  over  the  other 
men,  through  holiness  or  through  political  and  miUtar>'  genius 
(  Francis  of  Assisi  and  Napoleon  )  ;  tne  life  of  the  great  poet  who 
gives  representations  of  things  more  beautiful  than  the  things 
themselves  and  juat  as  interesting  (  Shakespeare  and  Balzac ) ;  and 
the  life  of  the  man  who  conquers  and  ensUves  all  the  women  he 
meets  on  his  way  (  Richelieu  and  Don  Juan  ).  This  last  destinv  is 
not  the  least  glorious,  nor  the  least  to  be  en>ied."  The  reader  aoes 
not  fail  to  see  that  it  is  the  destiny  which  M.  Lemaitre  would  choose 
for  himself,  if  the  choice  were  in  his  power— for  a  part  of  his 
sojourn  on  earth  at  least,  for  our  delicate  critic  would  not  willingly 
make  himself  Inapt  to  taste  the  sweetness  of  Cliristlanity.  Do 
you  ask  why?     First,  because  "the  religious  curiosity,  is  in  our 
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century,  one  of  the  most  diBtingulshed  and  one  of  the  beat  of  oor 
Bentiruenu/*  and  seoondly,  because  the  gospels  have  'T  do  ooi 
know  what  deep  charm,  myBtic  and  vaciaely  aensaoiu."  *'Tbe 
modem  soul  conflultfl  all  the  K^ds,  not  to  believe  in  tbexn,  .  .  .  buito 
nnderBtand  and  venerate  the  dreams  which  the  englma  of  life  hic 
inspired  in  our  ancestors  and  the  illuaionB  which  have  alleviated 
their  BUfferinKS-*'    This  sounds  like  Renan. 

The  beBt  and  perhaps  the  most  constant  part  of  M.  Lemaitre  is 
his  compassion,  his  pity.  I  remember  having  read  somewhere  a 
statement  of  his  meaning  that  he  would  rather  die  than  willingly 
cause  pain  to  anyone. 

In  M.  Jules  Lemaitre  dilettanteism  has  achieved  it«  wretcbeti 
work.  He  has  no  more  character,  he  is  hardly  a  personality,  he  Ia 
but  an  IntelUfirence,  so  subtle  and  so  fluid  that  it  seems  read>*  to  faD 
into  thousands  of  diBConnected  particles.  Of  will,  habit,  inertia,  be 
haa  little  or  none. 

ATMtole  France^  in  addition  to  literary  reviews  and  critics,  collected 
( the  best  of  them  )  in  five  volumes  under  the  title  La  Vie  lAtierairt^ 
has  published  a  number  of  valuable  novels  ;  Le  Crime  de  Sytvestrr 
Bonnardj  Le  Litre  de  rnon  Avti^  Balthazar,  are  the  most  Important. 

The  following  portrait  from  his  pen  shows  his  moral  attitude: 
**Jale8  Lemaitre  is  a  very  wise  and  very  subtle  c>erson,  who«e 
happy  perverHty  consists  in  doubting  incessantlv.     That  is  the  state 

to  which  thought  has  reduced  him Thought  is  an  awful 

thing M.  Lemaitre  has  no  doctrine,  but  he  has  a  monl 

philosophy.     This  philosophy  is  bitter  and  s^'eet,  indulgent  and 

cruel  and  most  of  all,  kind sometimes  ascetic  and  sometimes 

sensual. ^' 

With  these  two  writers,  Lemaitre  and  France,  must  be  associated 
their  colleague,  Francia(fue  Sareey,  known  only  by  his  criticisms. 
His  authority  may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  he  receives  90,000 
francs  a  year  for  his  weeklA'  chronicle  in  Le  TempB. 

The  first  of  this  trio  can  be  taken  as  representing  the  others,  bo 
that  we  shaU  pass  further  after  the  following  quotation  taken  from 
A.  France  :  "His  book  (  Menaonge^i.  a  novel  of  Paul  Boorget ),  in 
which  the  inimitable  voice  of  truth  is  heard,  induces  despair.  Its 
taste  is  more  bitter  than  death.  It  leaves  afihes  in  the  mouth.  It 
is  why  1  have  gone  to  the  spring  of  life  ;  it  is  why  I  have  opened 
the  Imitation  of  Jesus  Christ  and  read  the  salutary  words,  '^  6ui  me 
do  not  want  to  be  saved;  %ce  fear,  on  the  contraryy  to  be  deprived 
from  the  voluptuous  pleasure  of  going  to  perdition.  The  best  among 
us  are  as  Rachel,  who  did  not  want  to  be  comforted.^'  The  attitude 
of  the  group  of  men  we  are  studying  could  not  be  better  expressed. 

CHROPnCLERS. 

The  Parisian  newspapers  are  much  lese  voluminous  than  those  of 
the  large  ciUes  of  the  United  States.  In  them  the  most  interesting 
event-s  of  the  past  day,  social  and  political,  the  public  rumors, 
gossips,  etc^  are  broujglit  together  in  a  tasteful  and  sprightly  chat 
called  the  Chronicle,  The  Chronicle  is  the  most  read  because,  to  the 
large  mass  of  the  people,  the  most  interesting  part  of  the  paper. 
The  ctxroniclers,  for  the  best  papers,  are  men  of  talent,  clever  to 

E lease  and  enjoying  a  great  popularity  and  a  corresponding  in- 
nence.  This  forces  them  on  our  attention.  We  shall  say  a  few 
words  concerning  foxir  of  them,  j4U>erf  Wolff,  Emile  Blavti,  Henri 
Fourier  and  Rochefort, 

MM.  Wolff  and  Blavet  write  for  the  Figaro,  The  flrst  **  knows, 
for  the  joy  and  the  edification  of  the  people,  how  to  appear  in  the 
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asine  time  flippant  and  serioufl.  boulevardier  and  moralist,  the 
inntleman  who  understands  all,  but  who,  neverthelesa,  respects 
that  which  must  be  respected,  the  gentleman  without  prejudices  of 
any  kind,  but,  nevertheless,  having  principles.'" 

M.  Blavet  knows  also  exactly  what  the  reader  wants  of  him. 
Lemaitre  savs  that  "  he  haw  the  g^ft  of  catching  with  agility  the 
fugitive  traits  of  the  daily  comedy^  to  amuse  himself  with  it  and  to 
amuse  others.     Not  a  shadow  of  pretension,  a  very  philosophical 

food  will ;  at  bottom  an  absolute  indij^erence.  Tnis  cue  is  a 
'arisian.*' 

Benri  Fouquier  writes  for  the  Oil  Bias,  He  Is  more  original  than 
the  two  preceding  writers.  He  is  the  most  distinguished  of  the 
Parisian  chroniclers,  *'  The  mind,  the  most  easy,  the  most  alert, 
the  most  skillful,  the  most  ready  in  all  things  ....  He  reproduces 
on  the  run  the  most  recent  way  of  understanding  and  of  seeing 
which  men  have  found,  as  if  he  knew  it  from  all  eternity."'  His 
fort  is  woman.  That  should  bo  the  strong  point  of  every  Parisian 
chronicler,  for,  as  one  of  them  said,  *'  Woman  is  that  which  fills  the 
greatest  room  in  man's  life."  You  will  be  able  to  lav  hold  of  hia 
moralsin  the  following  quotation  on  love:  ''Here  is  the  simple  fact 
to  which  I  want  to  arrive  :  there  is  no  social  morals,  there  is  only  a 
worldly  free-ma8onr>%  absurd,  with  cruel  and  sanguinar>'  rites 
against  which  our  heart  and  our  reason  protest.  To  seek  the  law  of 
the  world  is  truly  a  folly  ;  there  is  nothing  left  to  do  but  to  submit 
to  it.  That  free-masonry  holds  that  a  young  girl  who  gives  herself 
for  a  bouquet  of  roses  is  lost,  while  a  married  woman  who  gives 
herself  in  a  caprice  or  for  a  bracelet  is  not  on  that  account 
dishonored,  provided  she  plays  the  hypocrite."  These,  and  the 
like,  are  the  ideas  which  M.  Fouquler  aevelops  for  the  readers  of 
both  sexes  and  of  all  ages  of  the  great  daily  Gil  Bla». 

But  little  variation  is  perceived  as  we  pass  from  one  to  the  other 
of  the  chroniclers.  It  is  about  the  same  type.  It  is  interesting  to 
notice  that  the  talents  which  distinguish  them  ore  those  more 
naturally  belonging  to  woman  :  a  marvelous  gift  of  receptivity,  a 
great  elegance  of  language,  a  fine  sensibility  and  a  powerful  Intui- 
uon. 

As  to   Henri    Rochefortf  the  publisher  of  La   Lanteme    (  a  dally 

eaper ),  he  is  a  unique  being.  Lemaitre  flnds  him  "  a  most 
itoresting  and,  at  the  same  time,  most  irritating  moral  case  on 
aooonnt  of  the  impossibility  of  seeing  clearly  to  the  bottom  of  it  .  . 
.  .  .  For  the  past  twenty  years  his  hisses  have  been  heard  without 
interruption  on  the  public  place.  The  empire  fell  under  the  noise 
of  hia  rattle,  and  since  then  it  has  never  ceased  grinding  for  a  single 
day.  The  spirit  of  Rochefort  is  uninterrupted,  methodical  and 
universal  irony.  One  feels  very  clearly  that  the  secret  source  of 
this  raillery  is  not,  as  is  the  case  of  other  great  scoffers,  the  love  of 
the  truth,  of  the  just  or  of  the  beautiful.  His  raillery  attacks  every 
subject :  be  it  a  ridiculous  thing  or  an  infamous  one,  the  same 
methodical  sneer  disposes  of  it." 

Rochefort  is  a  factor  in  the  political  world.  He  is  a  deputy  to 
the  Legislative  Chamber.  There  he  defends  what  he  calls  the  cause 
of  the  people,  not  that  he  loves  them — that  does  not  appear — but 
because  under  that  mouk  of  defender  of  the  oppressed  he  finds  the 
means  of  best  satisfying  his  hatred  and  his  need  of  destroying.  He 
was  the  ally  of  General  Boulanger. 


*  Lm  Cooicm\HfrmUu,  Jules  Leaittlkrs. 
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The  bloody  period  of  the  French  Revolution  known  by  the  nam^ 
'* Terror"  baa  such  men.  A  Bociety  which  not  only  produces  such 
monBters  but  tolerates  them,  not  only  tolerates  them,  but  booon 
them  with  A  Beat  in  it«)  Le^slative  bodv,  a  societv  which  aiqiparti 
and  applauds  to  the  perverse  turpitude  of  a  political  newspaper 
inspired  by  such  madmen,  may  not  be  far  from  anarchy. 

llie  novelist,  Mtiurice  BarreSt  poses  as  the  representative  of  his 

feneration,  and  many  take  him  seriously.    He  la  still  quite  yean.: 
ut  as  Corneille  said : 

Che«  In  AmM  blen  Dfte*. 
L«  Tslrur  o'utaiuS  paa  le  oombre  dea  uu]4i«». 

His  numerous  admirers  compare  him  to  Descartee  and  to  Spino;:i 
Indeed  he  reads  Spinoza. 

The  only  reality  which  he  recognizes  is  the  Ego  and  its  sensatioDi. 
There  is  nothingreal  under  the  words  truth,  justice.  The  Jfo«  is  all; 
there  is  nothing  beyond.  Maurice  Barres  has  then  a  very  exalted 
idea  of  the  £^o  ;  it  represents  the  conscience  of  the  race  ;  it  is  a 
link  in  an  immortal  chain.  The  Culture  du  Moi  ia  the  buaineas  to 
which  we  should  all  give  ourselves ;  everything,  sensations  and 
emotions,  are  made  to  help  the  realization  of  our  being.  Laws  are 
iniquitous,  for  the  only  reason  of  life  is  the  free  development  of 
the  Moi  by  sensations.  Laws  are  a  slavery  that  dead  generatioD» 
inflict  on  the  preeent  generations  ;  a  tyranny  of  the  senseless  dead 
on  the  lixing  who  feel  and  suffer.  To  regenerate  society,  it  would 
be  sufficient  to  put  all  the  Egos  in  liberty  1^'  abolition  of  all  the  law«- 

With  ideas  so  profound  and  so  wise,  M.  Barr&s  has  not  had  to  wait 
long  the  honor  of  representing  a  part  of  bis  country  in  the  Ohamber 
of  Deputies, 

He  developed  the  ideas  here  summarily  set  forth  in  four  books: 
Sous  VOeil  aea  BarbareSy  Un  Homme  li6re^  VEnneTni  des  Lots,  Lt 
Jardin  de  Birhiice. 

II.     The  Tohmemted. 

We  arrive,  in  our  survey  of  modern  French  literature,  to  a  goodly 
number  of  talented  men,  brought  up  under  the  influence  of  the 
Flaubert,  the  Baudelaire,  the  Renan,  the  Taine,  men  who  more  or 
lesa  earnestly  wrestle  against  the  sensualism  and  the  dllettanteism 
they  have  innerited  and  cultivated  in  their  youth,  and  who  aspire  to 
Boniie  faith  to  guide  thera  to  the  ideal.  In  their  best  moments  they 
throw  out  the  cry  of  deep  distress  which  a  joumalist  reoenlJy 
uttered  :  **  We  have  no  chapel  where  we  can  kneel  dowTi  no  more 
faith  to  sustain  us,  no  more  God  to  whom  we  can  address  our 
prayer.     Our  hearts  are  empt>\  our  souls  are  without  an  ideal  and 

without  hope You,  who  have  the  good  fortune  of  believing 

Sn  a  8overeign-ruler,  entreat  him  to  reveal  himself  to  ua,  for  we 
long  to  suffer  and  to  die  for  a  faith. '^* 

We  have  seen  these  same  desires,  less  warmly  felt  indeed,  in 
many  of  the  writers  we  have  mentioned,  in  Huysman,  who  points 
out  faith  and  religion  as  the  only  remedy  to  the  woes  of  his  hero, 
in  Lemaitre,  and  in  France.  We  know  that  in  all  times  some 
restless  people  have  spent  their  life  seeking  in  anguish  some 
peace-giving  panacea.  But  the  3fu/  du  9ie<l€  to-day  bears  a  par- 
ticular Btamp.  It  is  deeper  and  larger,  it  is  no  more  vague,  immatured 
and  unexplained  as  in  the  time  of  Mussetand  of  Lnmartine.   It  is  no 


'  From  Lt  ChrittiwiiMtnc  uu  SIX.  ti^le. 
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more  a  mere  soariiiK  up  towards  a  myetica]  ideal ;    the  evil  is,  It 
seems,  fathomed  ;  its  remedy  Is  known. 

Everywhere,  in  the  dally  papers,  in  the  reviews,  in  the  novels,  in 
poetry,  even  in  science  ana  pnilosophy,  traces  of  a  new  spirit  are 
found.  About  two  months  ago  Madame  Adam,  directress  of  the 
NoHt>eile  Reru^,  invited  M.  Raoul  Pictet,  the  well-known  physicist 
from  Geneva,  now  professor  at  the  Berlin  University,  to  deliver  the 
inaugural  address  at  the  opening  of  a  new  lecture  hall  in  Paris. 
Before  a  chosen  audience  of  men  of  letters  and  of  savants^  the 
scientist  related  his  evolution  from  the  materialistic  theory  of  the 
universe  to  the  spiritualistic  conception.  The  conclusion  of  the 
discourse  is  well  worth  repeating,  coming  from  such  a  man  :  ^*-  After 
having  admitted  first  the  notion  of  ponderable  matter,  then  that 
of  ether,  later  the  notion  of  actual  movement  and  then  that  of 
potential  movement,  contemporary  science  is  compelled  to  recog- 
nize still  another  force,  a  soul-power^  in  order  to  satisfactorily 
understand  the  observed  and  observable  fact«.  Experimental 
phvsics  demonstrates  that  morality  is  possible,  that  duty  and  free 
wifl  can  be  affirmed  and,  consequently,  that  men  can  escape  from 
the  mechanical  determinism  without  upsetting  the  order  of  the 
universe." 

The  French  know  no  more  how  to  poke  fun  at  religion  ;  on  the 
contrary,  they  wish  for  it.  Even  clericalism  comes  to  be  looked 
upon  efaciously  ;  the  famous  exclamation  of  Gambetta,  *'  Clerical- 
ism, that  is  the  enemy/'  is  no  more  heard.  A  few  months  ago  the 
minister  of  public  instruction,  Bourgeois,  against  all  precedent, 
appointed  an  abbey  as  director  of  an  important  Lyc6e  at  Nancy,  if 
we  mistake  not.  The  press  comments  were  on  the  whole  compll- 
mentar}\  In  the  schools  the  questions  of  religious  faith  are  not 
discarded  o  prioW.  The  students  are  ready  to  listen.  The  possi- 
bility of  an  intervention  quasi -miraculous  of  the  di\ine  is  more 
frequently  admitted.  The  psychological  studies  have  no  doubt 
been  a  factor  in  this  evolution  and  especially  the  rnvsterious  revela- 
tion of  hypnotism,  telepathy  and  those  of  spiritualism.  Many 
expect  psychology  to  throw  a  bridge  between  positivism  and 
transcendentalism. 

Idealistic  novels  become  more  numerous.  Lately  the  Retme  des 
Denx-  Mondea  ( 1890  )  published  a  novel  entitled  **  2^i  IHeu  ni  MaXtre'^ 
{  No  God  nor  Master  ),  by  George  Duruy^  professor  at  the  university, 
whose  theme  is  the  conversion  of  a  physician  free  thinker.  Again 
here  the  Imitation  of  Jesuit  Christ  is  quoted  at  length.  SoH  Blache 
presented  to  the  readers  of  the  Noureile  Rente  (  December,  1892  )  a 
man  of  the  world,  a  Parisian  boulevardier,  and  led  him  to  the 
brim  of  Christian  conversion.  In  the  last  chapter  the  writer  placea 
these  words  in  the  mouth  of  his  hero  :  *'  I  feel  it  now,  there  is  in 
life  something  else  than  race  horses,  opera  women,  clubs  and  the 
like."  He  nevertheless  continues  the  same  Ufe,  for  he  Is  unable 
to  shake  off  his  habit«.  He  excuses  himself  by  repeating  despond- 
ently the  old  proverb  :  **  Qai  a  bu  boira  "  (  He  who  has  c&unk,  shall 
drinK  again  \ 

Two  young  poet«  have  recently  published  songs  of  hope.  One  of 
them ^  Albert  Jounpf,  in  two  volumes  of  verses,  VEioUe  &itnf«  and 
Jjes  Lyt*  Noirs^  gives  himself  up  to  religious  Inspiration.  The  other, 
Emile  7Vo//t«f ,  issued  a  volume  of  poems  with  a  prelude  dedicated  to 
M.  de  Voguc',  and  a  piece  entitled  Relivemenij  addressed  to  M.  Paul 
Desjardins. 

A  group  of  young  men  striving  for  a  literary  career  has  lately 
founded  la  Retme  Lt6re,  a  small  publication  of  considerable  merit. 
In    it   can  be   found   striking   examples  of  the  transitory  moral 
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stage,  characterized  by  the  new-bom  mysticUm  in  which  \ 
love  and  spiritual  love  meet  and  paaa  into  each  other. 

Pierre  Laseerre,  a  young  author,  attempte  in  ta  Cri^e  OhrMammt 
to  analyze  and  reduce  to  their  juat  value  the  new  aapiraUona  vitk 
which  so  many  of  liis  countrymen  are  a^tated. 

But  most  tiigniticant,  perhaps,  among  the  numerous  aigiiB  of  a 
new  orientation  is  the  recent  cnoice  made  by  the  Genera]  Amo- 
elation  of  the  Paria  Students  for  their  president.  The  election  car- 
ried to  that  influential  position  M.  Henri  Berenger,  a  talented 
youne  man  in  sympathy  with  the  neo-Christian  movement.  In  a 
speech  to  his  fellow-students  we  And  this  sentence,  ^'l^etusseek 
to  t>e  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  Christ."  A  few  months  ag^  he  gara 
to  the  public  a  novel,  VEfS^ort.  It  is  the  voice  of  one  who  haa  suf- 
fered, warning  his  brothers  and  his  sisters.  The  evil  of  the  praoeat 
resides,  in  the  author's  opinion,  in  the  abuse  of  thoucrht,  in  the 
spirit  of  analysis.  He  designates  it  by  the  term  inteUeciualUme, 
*^that  perversion  of  the  mind  which  reduces  us  to  seeking  in  life 
only  the  spectacles  of  life,  and  in  sentimente  only  the  ideaa  of  senti- 
ments." Intellectuiilism  destroys  intuition,  that  deep  primitive 
impulse  of  the  soul  which  is  the  natural  spring  of  action,  and  in  m 
doiMR  brings  about  the  dr^'ness  of  soul  and  the  moral  InertlA  of 
whicn  Prance  is  dying.  Even  love,  the  deepest  and  most  eosential 
sentiment,  the  essence  of  the  soul,  is  extinguished. 

The  booK  is  written  in  the  form  of  a  novel.  A  Georges  Lauserie. 
the  personiflcation  of  intellectualism.  is  led  to  a  suicide.  Contrasted 
with  him  is  his  friend,  Jean  Darnay,  the  man  who  flnda  in  the  intui- 
tion of  his  conscience  the  souroe  of  a  saving  activity.  Dutv,  for 
M.  Berenger,  is  one  with  love,  for  we  know  duty  only  through  lin* 
poises.    So  that  duty  should  not  be  separated  from  love. 


*'  X  rive  Dothincr  as  duttea : 
Whiit  oUieni  Rive  an  dntle*.  I  fci**  as  llv<ng  ImpulBea; 
SbaU  I  giTtf  the  heart'*  acUoo  as  duty?*'* 
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The  persons  familiar  with  the  spirit  of  the  Paris  students  of  a  few 
years  ago,  will  see  in  the  election  of  M.  H.  Berenger  as  president  of 
the  Students'  Association  the  proof  of  a  wondrous  change. 

Mark,  if  vou  please,  that  the  tranaformation  we  have  pointed 
out  is  not  Que  to  the  intervention  of  exterior  influences;  it  is  not 
the  fruit  of  the  admonitory  appeals  of  those  who  have  remained 
untainted  by  the  eviU  of  the  period,  nor  is  it  due  to  the  teachings 
of  the  church.  The  patient  himself  has  found  in  his  condition  Che 
reason  of  a  new  course  of  life.  We  have  here  a  beautiful  case  of 
the  normal  workings  of  nature :  a  society  having  wandered  away  from 
true  human  life  in  the  process  of  readjusting  itself  to  the  laws  of 
life  under  the  incentive  of  the  moral  disturbance  consequent  upon 
an  anti-natural  existence. 

If,  from  the  preceding  general  indications,  we  pass  to  the  group 
of  men  we  have  more  especially  designated  by  the  term  tormentea, 
we  And  some  poets,  SuUy  Prudiiomvie  and  Maurice  Bouchor;  at 
least  one  dramatist,  Alejcandre  Duiiuu,  fils;  some  novelists,  Riui 
Bourget  and  Edounrd  Rotl.  Other  names  might  be  added,  but  these 
men  illustrate  sufliciently  well  the  various  aspects  of  the  Hats 
d'Ain««  to  which  we  desire  to  draw  your  attention.  In  these  five 
men,  however  they  may  differ  in  their  self-conscioasneBs,  or  in 
their  manner  of  manifesting  their  moral  disquiet,  at  bottom  the 
same  conflict,  arising  from  the  same  aspirations  by  the  same  griev- 
ous tendencies,  is  distinctly  perceived. 
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SuUy  Prudhomme  of  the  French  Academy,  author  of  les  Epreiivegf 
le»  SoUtude^y  lea  Destins,  la  Justice,  le  Bonheur,  etc.,  is  a  poet-philos- 
opher. He  began  lone  ago  with  philoeophical  poemB.  full  of  en- 
tnuBiasxn  and  of  confioencei  in  which  he  preaches  action  and  cen- 
enres  egoistical  despair.  Since  then  his  voice  has  gnc^wn  more  har- 
rnonious,  but  also  more  tormented;  he  speaks  long-felt  miseries. 
Hie  aspirations  toward  the  inflnite^  the  smallness  of  man  before  the 
8tarr>^  vault  of  heaven,  the  anguish  of  doubt,  are  the  themes  to 
which  he  constantly  recurs.  Often  he  rises  on  the  wings  of  hope. 
never  on  those  of  faith.  In  the  beautiful  stanzas,  entiled  ^^  le  Voeu  '* 
(the  Vow\  he  exclaims  in  a  burst  of  passionate  compassion  for  un- 
happy mortals: 

"I>u  plus  ftT^ngle  liKlnct  ji*  me  Teux  reDdre  m&iLre, 
B^Uis:  noo  EMU*  vertu,  miOft  par  compasuoo. 
Vmnm  l*iovf«lbte  rffiirlni  dee  cotidttmoAA  &  OMttre, 
J«  fata  grioe  k  wlul  done  }»  mim  TairtiiUon.'' 

In  opposition  to  the  theory  of  art,  for  art's  sake,  stands  the  play- 
wright, Alexandre  Dum^is^  fllSj  also  member  of  tne  Academy.  In 
his  estimate,  "All  literature  which  does  not  have  in  view  the  perfecti- 
bility, the  moralization,  the  ideal— in  a  word,  the  useful,  is  an  un- 
wholesome literature."  Everj'  one  of  his  tragedies  or  comedies  is 
a  moral  thesis,  whose  theme  is  nearly  always  woman,  her  moral 
nature,  the  role  she  plays  and  the  role  she  should  play  in  society, 
adultery,  that  sentimental  and  elegant  prostitution  received  as  a 
poetical  weakness.  Society  receives  the  announcement  of  a  new 
piece  of  Dumas  about  as  the  church-Koing  public  of  New  York  re- 
ceives the  information  that  such  a  well-known  preacher  is  going  to 
deliver  a  sermon  on  the  social  evil. 

Let  us  find  from  his  writings  the  ideas  on  love  and  on  woman  of 
this  would-bo  reformer.  The  relation  of  the  sexes  is  for  him  the 
social  question;  all  others  are  subordinate.  The  world  revolves 
around  sexual  love.  Lewdness,  the  seeking  after  voluptuousness  is 
the  great,  the  only  great  danger  of  the  present.  He  often  agrees 
with  Schopenhauer.  I  doubt  not  that  tne  German  philosopher  is 
responsible  for  a  part  of  the  utterly  disrespectful  notions  of  the 
academicien  concerning  woman.  "True  love  is  a  very  rare 
thing,  rare  as  true  genius,  as  true  virtue,  as  everything  that  is  true. 
Many  are  called  to  it,  but  few  are  chosen."  Marrying  is  only 
making  the  best  of  the  worse.  MarHac:e,  says  he  in  a  sally,  is  a 
means  of  transportation,  the  omnibus  which  conveys  us  to  the  end 
Of  our  lifers  journey.  Tne  passengers  are  tossed  about,  shaken  up, 
vexed  and  annoyed  in  many  wa3's,  but  better  suffer  the  Ichh  in  the 
coach  than  experience  the  fatigue  of  walldng  and  running  the  risk 
of  losing  oneself  in  a  roadless  country.  In  the  preface  to  VAmi 
drs  FemTTu's^  he  draws  a  very  dark  portrait  of  woman.  *'  Woman  is 
a  circumscribed  being,  passive,  a  disposable  instrument  in  perpetual 
expectation.  She  Is  the  only  incomplete  work  which  Gud  has 
allowed  man  to  take  up  and  to  finish.  She  is  a  rifTraff  creature. 
.  .  .  .  Woman  will  no  more  be  a  wife,  a  companion,  a  friend,  a 
slave,  a  victim  of  modern  society;  she  is  first  of  all  an  adversary. 
....  There  is  no  family  in  the  civilized  world  which,  at  thiB 
hour,  has  not  to  defend  itself  against  this  insurgent,  woman."  On 
the  Question  of  emancipation,  Dumaa  becomes  Mghlv  entertaining: 
**  Independently  of  man,  woman  does  not  act,  she  nutters.  .  .  . 
The  emancipation  of  woman  by  woman  is  one  of  the  most  ex- 
hilarating jollities  which  ever  came  to  life.  It  Is  pure  nitrous 
protoxyoe;  uncorking  suddenly,  the  flask  would  set  Ood  laughing 
for  eternity."    I  quote  these  buffooneries  to  point  out  the  tone  of 
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this  staee- moralist.    One  of  hia  elements  of  success  will  now  ftfS 

more  ctearlv-  _ 

M.  Alex.  Dumas  tells  us  somewhere  how  he  became  a  moralMv 
**  One  could  not  have^  unless  he  be  crazy,  the  pretention  ol  achier- 
ing  all  alone  a  general  reform;  it  is  probable  that  this  reforzn  mast 
advance  gradually.  So  that  a  person  \\illing  the  good  will  cbose 
anv  one  o?  the  numerous  points  at  which  the  symptoms  of  the  qosai 
universal  imbecility  manifest  itself,  and,  direoting  his  attention  to 
It,  will  make  it  his  point  of  attack.*^  Our  plaj^wright  chose  woman, 
and  took  upon  himself  the  mission  of  reforming  society  through 
her.  The  tneatre  became  hia  battle-^ound.  and  since  that  eariy 
day  be  has  not  ceased  writing  and  writing  witn  a  &m>,  an  abuudanci) 
of  animal  spirit  and  of  wit,  truly  bewildering. 

You   have  not  failed  to  notice  in  the   last  quotation    the   term 
"symptoms  of  quasi  universal  imbecility."    Here,  again,  the  point 
of  view  of  our  moralist  is  apparent.    Do  not  these  words  indicjite,  ^ 
what  is  felt  through  the  whole  of  his  work,  that  his  inteUigeno 
much  more  than  his  conscience,  or  his  heart,  is  galled  by  the  folly  o 
man  ?    No  moral  reformer  ever  subsisted  on  intellectual  sentiments.! 
Nevertheless  some  have  awarded  him  the  title  of  spiritual  director^ 
of  this  centur>'.    This  shows  only  how  much  Prance  needs  a  spiritoal 
director. 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  Alex.  Dumas  is  in  earnest,  but  it  is  not 
the  earnestness  of  a  person  conscious  of  moral  evil.  There  is  in  him 
too  much  blustering,  too  much  fondness  for  scenic  effect,  and  too 
little  hatred  of  sin.  In  truth,  he  is  not  enough  of  a  saint  to  reform 
anything  or  any  one.  The  public  will  enjoy  his  brilliancy  and  his 
daring  and  often  immodest  wit,  but  will  not  go  further.  Alex. 
Dumas  is  a  sort  of  modem  literary  Don  Quixote. 

In  the  poet  Maurice  Bouchor,  we  witness  the  moral  evolution 
through  which  so  many  young  Frenchmen  pass. 

At  the  earl}'  age  of  TStin  1874 >,  Maurice  Bouchor  published  Im, 
Chantions  Joyeiises  (the  Joyful  Songs),  a  work  full  of  freshness,  of  j 
unconcern,  overflowing  with  life.  They  are  bacchic  songs,  lovol 
lyrics,  poems  celebrating  the  Goddess  Nature,  and  the  like.  Chris- 1 
tianity  is  cursed,  for  the  young  man  is  a  thorough  materialist.  His ' 
Bible  is  Lucretius'  poem;  his  god  is  science. 

A  few  years  later  le^  Pohnes  de  V Amour  eide  2a  Afer  appeared. 
Sensuous  love,  strangely  entwined  with  mystic  aspirations,  gives 
the  tone  to  this  volume. 

In  the  meantime  the  reckless,  unconcerned  youth  has  met  with 
the  great  problem  of  life.  In  the  preface  to  leg  Symboles,  he  retraces 
his  moral  trans  formation:  **  Having  understood,"  savs  he, '*  that  the 
doctrine  in  which  I  saw  the  truth  was  devised  to  aebaae  my  mind 
and  to  narrow  my  heart,  ....  it  became  clear  to  me  that 
if  I  wanted  to  increase  my  intellectual  pleasure^  nothing,  not  even 
virtue,  should  remain  indifferent  to  me."  Under  the  impulse  of  this 
desire  he  turned  towards  ideal  justice.  "  but,"  continues  our  poet, 
"  the  good  faith  of  mv  master'  took  hold  of  me,  and  1  became  trans- 
formed in  contact  with  this  sound  and  robust  soul."  The  facts  of 
moral  consciousness  had  asserted  their  authority.  In  search  of 
light  he  went  back  to  the  gospels,  and  understood  better  their  spirit. 
The  Idea  of  God  absorbed  all  his  thoughts.  At  this  tin\e  he  per- 
ceived the  limitation  of  science  and  its  incapacity  for  satisfying  his 
most  imperative  and  noblest  aspirations.  Anguishing  doubts  beset 
him,  which  neither  religion  nor  metaphysics  was  able  to  silence. 
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During  this  lon^  period  of  inwurd  BtrugeleSf  M.  Boucher  writes 
his  third  book,  VAurore  (Dawn),  in  which  ne  vents  in  pasBionate 
verges,  often  friffhtfiU  in  the  intensity  of  their  anguish,  the  tor- 
ments of  his  soul.  The  true  cause,  or  at  least  the  chief  cause,  of 
his  moral  condition  is  revealed  in  the  two  first  partH  of  the  book, 
«»la  Chair  (The  Fle8h)j  'Ma  Lutte "  (The  Struggle).  It  is  not 
essentially  intellectual;  tt  is  sensual.  The  fleah,  lust,  devours  him; 
in  vain  his  soul,  longing  for  purity,  wrestles  with  his  unbridled 
senses.  We  dare  say  that  here  is  the  cradle  of  the  greatest  part  of 
French  pessimism.  In  order  to  believe  in  an  ideal  world,  the  idea 
must  triumph  in  oneself.  When  the  flesh  governs  the  mind,  it  be- 
comes for  it  the  only  reality.    Listen  to  him  addressing  his  mistress: 

'*  Let  nm  die  with  bltw  in  tb«  enJOTTneDt  tit  the  pnawnt. 
Eat  my  h*»&rt,  tlraln  my  Teloa:  affain,  do  It  ac^oi 
PluDxe  mo  wbnlt)  Id  ah  tmnwtuip  joy 
That  Id  thy  embrace,  1  may  f*ol  my  soul  die." 


And  elsewhere: 


'  I  want  to  otasp  tbee  with  eihriaki  of  dell^fat, 
And  tn  a  careat  fit  to  wake  up  the  dead. 
I  want  CO  endrole  tht«  around  my  prey." 


A  little  further: 

**  ProvMcKl  I  se«>  thee,  touch  thee,  feel  thae, 
All  else  Is  ladiffeivot  to  me; 
The  world  Is  naught  away  from  thy  arms.** 

After  satiety,  regret  and  black  despair  seize  him: 

"  NothLos  la  left  me  but  to  wrlnx  my  hands. 
And  to  cry  as  a  child.— Oourafce  I  uave  loai. 
I  am  whirlfHl.  rollt^.  swept  away  by  the  storm 
As  a  dead  leaf  throuRh  toe  autumn  fields." 

At  another  place  he  excJaims: 

"  I  do  not  love  thee  with  my  brain;  it  is  the  beast  which  adores 
thee;  it  is  the  maddened  flesh,  and  my  heart  fails  to  silence  my 
body." 

The  sorrow  is  as  bitter  as  the  passion  is  violent. 

The  last  part  of  the  book  Is  calmer  and  more  melancholy.  He 
has  fought  so  hard  that  he  seems  to  have  mastered  his  lustful  de- 
sires. The  poet  thinks  he  perceives  the  dawn  of  a  new  day,  and 
he  pours  himself  out  in  mystical  effusions,  in  which  the  love  of  the 
creature,  the  love  of  nature  and  the  love  of  Qod  are  strangely 
blended :  he  hopes  that  **  that  uncertain,  mlstv  dawn  will  be  followed 
by  the  light  of  a  shining  faith."  But  this  hope  was  not  realized, 
savs  he,  in  the  preface  already  cited. 

Where  did  the  evolution  of  the  poet  stop?  Here  is,  in  his  own 
words,  the  conclusion  he  reached: 

**  Religions  express  symbolically  truths  which  language  cannot 
directly  utter,  but  these  truths  themselves  appeared  to  me  the  far- 
removed  images  of  a  reality  which  I  adored  without  knowing.  The 
most  Ideal  part  of  every  belief  was,  in  mv  eyes,  as  a  veil  which 
allowed  the  passage  of  but  a  scanty  portion  of  the  divine  light; 
it  is  why,  desiring  to  group  in  my  book  the  greatest  part  of  tnese 
piooB  reveries,  I  called  it  le9  Symboles.^  ....  After  a  fruitless 
search  and  certain  deviations  from  the  religious  sentiment,  weary 
of  vacillating  between  contradictory  systems,  I  came  to  a  purely 
human  and  moral  conclusion." 


1  The  nam«  of   Uaurloe   Boochor's   last   volume  nf  poetry. 
rvauadlate  the  spirit  of  the  antique  rellrloua. 


He  atcemjita  to  It  to 
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Paul  Bourget.—'We  feel  ezabarraAsed  before  this  very  compVi 
nature.  To  ^ve  in  a  few  rainates  an  adequate  idea  of  one  of  iLt 
most  Hubtle  and  complicated  prodactAof  modern  French  ci^iUxauju. 
in  his  variouB  an>ectfl  and  in  hia  moral  evolution,  is  no  easy  ta*t 
We  beg  your  indulgence  for  this  insufficient  effort. 

No  man  perhaps  repreaente  so  completely  aa  Paul  Bour^t  the  rcri- 
ous  tendencies,  gooa  and  bad,  and  the  peculiar  ps^* chic  state*  vhlc^ 
ve  have  met  with  in  the  preceding  notes.  In  him  la  found  the 
synthesis  of  the  perplexing  itnU  d^unieM  of  hia  generation.  I  de 
nre  to  draw  your  attention  specially  on  the  gradual  t7ansform«u?i: 
which  aeems  to  have  removed  him*  from  the  side  of  the  negativr> 
to  the  side  of  the  positives. 

Twelve    vears   ago    Paul    Bourget    was  unknown;     today   fame 
haa  carrieo  his  name  in  every  civiUzed  land.     We   find  in  bim  a 
poet:  hia   first  publications,  la   Vie  Tngui^te  (Restless   Lifet.  Eli- 
tes ^reux  (The  ConfeesionB),  are  poeti^;  a  critic:  the  Etsais  de  /N, 
ehologie  Contemporaine^  2  vela.,  and  Etudes  ei  F\>rtraits  have  con- 

Snered  for  him  a  distinct  place  as  a  literary  critic;  a  noveliit. 
»n  his  novels  rests  our  author's  fame  among  the  greiat  pahlic;  to 
the  few  who  desire  to  see  deeper  into  the  fabric  of  his  soul,  Ui« 
Essais  and  the  EtttdeM  ei  I\>rtraiU  are  Bourget^s  most  interestiDg 
works.  In  them,  in  some  passages  of  his  earlier,  and  Jn  many  of 
his  latter  works,  the  reader  finds  himself  in  contact  with  a  strong, 
disciplined  and  acute  intelligence,  with  a  philosopher  seeking  re- 
lations of  cause  and  effect;  while  in  hia  poetrj*,  and  in  a  conader- 
able  part  of  his  novels,  he  appears  as  a  mincing,  feminine,  elegant 
gentleman,  very  subtle  and  very  sweet.  A  female  sensibility  and  a 
male  intelligence,  is  the  first  paradox  which  perplexes  the  reader. 
The  knowledge  of  this  duality  may  serve  as  a  key  to  the  under- 
standing of  his  personality. 

Love  is  his  favorite  theme,  at  least  in  the  first  part  of  his 
career.  No  one  ever  unraveled  better  the  mysterious  com- 
plexity of  a  feminine  heart;  the  contradictions,  the  unconscioiu- 
ness,  the  instinctiveness  of  fair  humanity  were  never  searcked 
with  BO  much  acumen;  no  woman  ever  showed  so  much  delicate  re- 
finement in  the  portraying  of  a  heroine's  toilet,  of  her  boudoir,  or  o( 
the  furniture  of  a  parlor. 

The  EssaiA  de  Psychologie  Contemporaine  is  a  collection  of  about 
a  dozen  essaU^  on  as  many  men^  whom  the  author  conoeives  to 
have  been  the  introducers  of  new  forms  of  sensations  and  of 
thoughts.  Notice  the  word  **  psychology "  in  the  title.  Bourget 
does  not  call  liimself  a  critic,  but  a  psychologist,  and  this  correcUr, 
for  he  does  not  discuss  talents  or  artisUc  theories;  he  analyzes  min(&- 
He  does  not  depict  and  criticise;  he  attempts  to  set  forth  the  inter- 
nal processes  which  determine  action,  to  unfold  a  soul,  and  to  show 
its  influence.  The  form,  the  exterior,  draws  his  attention  only  iu  «o 
far  as  it  reveals  the  inner  man.  By  the  use  he  made  of  that  psy- 
chological method.  Paul  Bourget  became  the  leader  of  a  new 
literary  school  called  Vicole  2)Hychologu€.  His  purpose  in  these 
EMaia  is  to  show  how  the  literature  of  to-day  influences  and  moulds 
the  ideas  of  the  men  of  tomorrow.  *'My  ambition,*'  says  he,  in 
the  preface,  *'  has  been  to  draw  up  some  notes  that  will  be  of  some 
use  to  the  historian  of  the  moral  life  during  the  second  half  of  the 
nineteenth  century."  The  author's  point  of  \iew  is  subjective. 
He  chooses  the  men  who  have  been  his  initiators,  and  he  sets  forth 
mainly  those  special  characteristics  of  each  which  have  influenced 
him.  But  in  thus  studying  those  men  from  the  point  of  view  of  hia 
own  experience,  he  reaUA'  stands  as  the  representative  of  a  large 
portion  of  the  cultured  French  of  the  present  generation. 
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Since  bis  endeAvor  in  the  Euau  is  to  trace  the  influence  of  the 
literature  of  the  middle  of  the  centurj'  on  the  men  of  today,  Bour- 
get  muHt  Uke  in  conuideration  the  laws  of  puychic  life  underlying 
the  principles  of  ethics.  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  correct  to 
repreHent  him  as  concerned  with  morality  because  it  is  a  question  in- 
Tolved  in  the  studies  contained  In  the  Essais,  but  rather  the  Eaaais 
owe  their  existence  to  his  deep  and  constant  sensibility  to  good  and 
evil.  I  call  your  attention  to  this  fact  as  one  of  the  fundamental 
elements  of  Paul  Bourget^s  personality.  None  of  his  books  has 
yielded  his  deepest  meaning  if  this  be*  neglected  in  its  interpre- 
tation. His  novels  are  dramas  of  the  conscience.  His  heroes 
wrestle  consciously  or  unconBciously  with  the  moral  instincts.  When 
A.  France  goes  to  the  Imitation  of"  Jesus  Christ  after  reading  Afen- 
•or^^es,  it  is  to  ease  the  intense  sadness  caused  in  him  by  the  con- 
flict of  sense  and  conscience  as  depicted  by  the  novelist.  Exag- 
gerating a  little,  one  could  say  that  the  groans  of  a  soul  subjugated 
by  the  sensuous  passions  are  heard  arising  from  every  page.  In 
this  Bourget  is  again  a  psychologist,  for  how  can  we  conceive  of  a 
true  psychologist  who  is  not  a  moralist  ?  Are  not  moral  questions 
questions  of  life  and  death? 

L^ Irreparable  is  the  story  of  a  young  girl  who  dies  from  shame  and 
remorse  after  a  pollution. 

OueUe  Enigme  sets  forth  the  weakness  of  the  spirit  in  conflict 
with  the  flesh;  that  is  the  cruel  enigma. 

The  theme  of  Crime  d^Amour  (Love  CMme)  is  the  expiation  and 
purification  through  moral  sufferines,  followed  by  reconciliation. 

Menitonges  relates  the  fatal  deMlTusion  of  a  young  poet  suddenly 
thrown,  by  his  first  success,  into  a  luxurious  and  elegant  society. 
It  is  the  tragic  conflict  of  the  ideal  with  the  reality. 

These  novels  produce  a  painful  and  a  depressing  effect.  A 
■ensuous  thrill  and  a  longine  for  a  spiritual  ideal,  simultaneously 
Awakened  in  the  reader,  clash  together  and  create  a  most  painful 
emotional  state.  We  conceive  the  author  to  be  in  the  moral  con- 
dition whioh  his  novels  induce.  Without  ceasing  to  surrender 
himself  again  and  again  to  the  greedy  claims  of  his  refined  senses, 
be  cannot  free  himself  from  the  besetting  presence  of  his  higher 
self.  The  ideal  follows  him.  Hence  the  duality  of  his  novels; 
hence  their  sadness  and  their  pathos.  The  complaint  of  Bourget, 
as  of  all  these  tormented  men;  the  complaint  of  des  EMeintes  of 
Lemattre^  of  Rod,  of  Bouchor,  of  Sully  Prncihomme,  etc.,  is  more  or 
less  distinctly  that  of  St.  Paul.  **For  the  good  that  I  would,  I  do 
not,  but  the  evil  which  I  would  not,  that  I  do.  O,  wretched  man 
that  I  am!  who  shall  deliver  me  from  the  bodv  of  this  death?'* 

Another  fact  worthy  of  attention  is  the  fittle  share  that  pure 
intellect  has  in  Bourget's  novels.  Their  author  appears  to  move 
in  the  world  of  the  feelings:  he  is  a  psychologist  of  the  heart 
rather  than  of  the  head.  His  instrument  of  comprehension  is 
9ympathy.  When  he  dissects  an  action,  it  is  by  means  of  the 
logic  of  the  feehnp.  Facte  exist  for  him  only  in  their  emotional 
concomitants.  This  is,  indeed,  one  of  the  striking  generalizations 
resulting  from  a  study  of  modem  French  litterateurs:  nothing  in- 
tereste  them,  nothing  moves  them,  nothing  is  worth  noticing, 
nothing  exists  for  them  save  objects  of  feeling.  Shall  we  not  see 
in  this  phenomenon  presented  by  an  old  sceptical  civilization  unfet- 
tered by  convention  or  by  tradition,  the  demonstration  of  the  Im- 
potency  of  pure  thought  as  a  direct  spring  of  notion,  and  the  funda- 
mental importance  of  the  feelings  r  The  wonderful  subtlety,  the 
remarkable  intelligence  of  the  men  we  have  reviewed,  has  ite  baeU 
in  an  exquisitely  delicate  nervous  system,  reacting  emotionally  to 
facts  which  leave  the  vulgar  unmoved. 
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Iq  his  flrat  phase,  Bourget  is  a  negative,  a  sceptic^  a  i 
pesslmUt.    I  quote  from  the  Eeaais:   **Onh'  a  prejudice 


dilettaiite,  a 
I  ia  which  re- 
appear the  antique  doctrine  of  final  cause  and  the  belief  in  ft 
definite  purpoBe  in  the  universe,  can  induce  xxa  to  reeard  aa  natojal 
and  wholesome  the  amours  of  Daphne  and  Chloe  in  the  dale,  and  u 
artit^clnl  and  unwholesome  the  amours  of  a  Bandelaire  in  the 
boudoir  he  de»cribes.'*  He  admits  the  decaying  6tat«  of  Prance, 
but  adds:  **  If  the  citizens  of  a  decadence  are  inferior  aa  workers 
for  the  grandeur  of  a  country,  are  they  not  very  superior  as  artists 
of  the  interior  of  the  soul  7"  Notice,  if  you  please,  that  this  is 
eaid  in  a  chapter  on  Baudelaire,  with  direct  reference  to  that  poeu 
A  superior  being  is  for  him  some  one  who  discovers  some  new 
mode  of  thinking  or  of  feeling.  Ch.  Baudelaire  and  E.  Renan  are 
both  superior  beings,  because  '*by  digging  deep  into  their  heart, 
they  have  invented  two  ways,  until  then  unknown,  of  practicing, 
the  first,  debauehery,  the  second,  dilettanteism.  They  have  told 
their  new  dreams  of  the  voluptuousness  of  the  flesh  and  of  the 
spirit  In  very  bold  pages,  which  have  awakened  in  analoeoua  and  l6M 
personal  souls  tempting  curiosities."  There  is  here  absolatel}*  no 
thought  of  anything  beyond  art, 

In  the  Souveaux  E^taU  de  Psychology,  published  later,  moral 
scepticism  seems  to  have  lost  ground.  The  mysticisni  already  visi- 
ble in  some  parts  of  his  first  studies  is  here  more  accentuated.  He 
seeks  a  remedy  to  the  *'  immortal  nostalgia  of  the  heart,"  and  he 
perceives  that  the  avowal  of  the  heart's  cravings  is  an  open  door  on 
mysticisms,  that  it  ia  the  admission  that  there  are  intuitive  truths 
which  science  cannot  give  us. 

We  have  alluded  two  or  three  times  to  an  evolution  in  the  life  of 
Paul  Bourget.  Le  Diftciple  is  perhaps  the  first  clear  indication  of  it 
This  novel,  generally  held  to  he  the  master-piece  of  Bourget,  is  the 
story  of  a  young  man  who  is  led  to  perpetrate  a  crime  by  the 
logical  deductions  he  made  from  the  teachings  of  the  determimst 
philosopher.  Adrien  Slxte.  Its  thesis  is  the  responsibility  of  the 
teacher  for  the  act  of  the  pupil.  It  is  a  strong  and  pathetic  appeal 
to  the  hoard  of  writers  of  all  kinds  who  have  so  large  a  share  in  the 
education  of  youth.  The  author  appears  to  have  finally  come  to 
the  full  realizations  of  the  vicious  influence  that  such  men  as  Renan, 
Taine,  Baudelaire,  Stendhal,  etc.,  whom  he  revered  and  admired, 
have  exercised  on  him,  and,  seized  by  the  idea  of  the  danger  to 
which  the  young  men,  his  brothers,  are  exposed,  he  throws  out  a 
passionate  cry  of  warning.  Listen  to  him  addressing,  in  the  pre- 
face, the  young  men  to  whom  he  dedicates  his  book.  After  having 
described  two  tj'pes  of  men,  the  one  who  at  26  years  of  age  is  a 
"calculating  machine  at  the  service  of  a  machine  for  pleasure,"  the 
other  verj*  much  alike  to  the  author  himself  as  he  appears  in  his  first 
works,  he  proceeds  as  follows:  *'Be  neither  one  nor  the  other  of 
these  young  men,  thou,  my  brother!  Let  neither  the  pride  of  life 
nor  the  pride  of  intelligence  make  of  you  a  cynic,  a  juggler  with 
ideas  I  In  our  time  of  troubled  conscience  and  of  contradictory 
doctrines,  cling  to  the  word  of  Christ  as  to  the  saving  branch; 
'the  tree  must  be  judged  by  its  fruit.*    There  is  a  reality  of  which 

Sou  cannot  doubt,  for  you  possess  it,  you  feel  it,  it  is  part  of  your 
fe,  it  is  your  soul.  Among  the  ideas  which  assail  you,  there  are 
some  which  decrease  the  soul's  power  to  love  and  to  will.  Hold 
for  certain  that  those  ideas  are  ^Tong  in  some  particular,  however 
subtle  they  may  appear  t-o  you,  however  talented  may  be  those  of 
whom  you  receive  them.  Exalt  in  you  these  two  great  virtues, 
these  two  energies,  outside  of  which  there  is  nothing  save  present 
withering  aud  final  agony,  Love  and  Will.** 
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Unhappily  the  novel  betrays  the  fact  that  the  inaplring  aentimenta 
of  the  preface  are,  in  part,  only  heart's  desires,  and  have  not  yet 
become  fast  rooted  in  a  cnaracter.  Many  a  pasaage  containea  in 
it  will  not  serve  to  exalt  in  the  render  the  two  virtues  without  which 
there  is  but  withering  and  ultimate  death. 

La  Terre  Promise  (The  Promised  Land),  published  at  the  end  of 
the  past  year,  may  be  regarded  as  the  first  work  of  the  second 
phaee  in  the  author's  life.  The  dilettante  palled  with  the  dull 
realities  of  life;  the  aensualiBt  moaning  under  the  slavery  of  his 
passions:  the  sceptic  playing  indifference,  has  become  a  man  of 
duty.  He  whodebghted  in  the  8ubiletieH  of  the  intellect,  condemns 
now  the  reflnenieats  of  elegance  and  the  refinements  of  intelli- 
gence, aa  being  incompatible  with  virtue.  "  Intelligence  is  nega- 
tive; that  is  the  brutal  fact  of  which  we  must  loyally  acknowledge 
the  certitude." 

It  might  perhaps  be  said  that  the  ethical  worth  of  a  man  is 
measured  by  his  views  and  habits  respecting  sexual  relations,  for 
sexual  life  is  still  more  trulv  the  centre  of  the  moral  than  of  the 
physical.  Bourget,  up  to  /a  ^rre  PronM>e,  proceeded  on  the  princi- 
ple tacitly  admitted  ny  a  large  part  of  French  society,  that  when  a 
woman  does  not  find  in  marriage  the  legitimate  satisfaction  of  her 
heart,  she  is  excusable  If  she  gives  herself  to  a  man  worthy  of  her- 
self, in  order  to  save  from  atrophy  her  best  self.  In  that  novel, 
Bourget  breaks  with  this  current  morale.  He  perceives  that  he  has 
been  juggling  on  the  brim  of  a  precipice,  and  earnestly  attempts  to 
show  the  unavoidable  degrading  influence  of  all  adulter)',  and  the 
duties  that  such  relations  involve  to  the  woman  and  to  tne  possi- 
ble offspring.  La  Terre  Promise  is  the  drama  of  paternity  in 
adulterv. 

The  sKeleton  of  the  novel  is  very  simple.  Ten  years  after  hav- 
ing through  ungrounded  jealousy  separated  from  his  mistress,  a 
married  woman,  Francis  NajTac  meets  a  young  girl  of  angelic 
puritv,  with  whom  he  falls  passionately  In  love.  He  has  at  last  found 
the  ideal  for  which  he  was  longing.  His  suit  is  accepted,  and  they 
pass  together  with  the  mother  of  Henrietta,  Madame  Scilly,  deli- 
cious days  in  a  Sicilian  residence.  Not  long  before  the  date  fixed  for 
the  marriage,  chance  brings  his  old  mistre&s  with  a  young  child  into 
his  neighborhood.  Through  a  striking  resemblance  to  his  own 
sister,  Francis  is  convinced  that  the  child  is  his.  His  bride  dis- 
covers the  secret,  and  an  i irrevocable  separation  follows.  Soon 
after  the  mother  of  the  child  dies  from  consumption,  and  as 
Francis,  all  alone  on  the  landing,  watches  the  steamer  which  carries 
away  his  child  to  her  mother's  relative,  it  seems  to  him  that  at  the 
extreme  line  of  the  horizon,  colored  by  the  rays  of  the  setting  sun, 
a  luminous  shore  appeared  as  a  land  of  light  toward  which  the  boat 
directed  its  course.  It  became  for  him  the  symbol  of  the  new 
shore,  of  that  other  Promised  Land  toward  which  he  was  resolved 
to  direct  his  walk.  **The  heroic  sacrifice  of  the  loving  Henrietta 
had  not  been  lost.  The  man  of  desire,  of  selflwh  emotion,  the  one 
who  lived  only  to  feel,  even  in  disregard  of  the  misery  of  others. 

was  finishing  to  die  off  in  him He  had  the  certitude  thai 

if  she  remained  separated  from  him  by  her  vow,  she  had  at  least 
rendered  him  the  esteem  of  which  he  felt  worthy  now  that  he  had 
become  a  man  of  responHlblUtv  and  of  conscience.**  His  sufferings 
he  accepts  as  a  deserved  punishment,  and  finds  consolation  in  the 
words  of  Christ,  **Take  up  my  cross  and  follow  me." 

From  first  to  last  page  the  book  breathes  a  spirit  of  sincerity 
and  purity,  a  moral  earnestness,  in  strong  contrast  with  the  dilet- 
tantelsm  of  the  preceding  novels. 
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The  pBYchic  trait«  we  have  noticed  in  the  frece^iig  firtodies  mighl 

p«rbap»  be  summed  up  under  the  following  oeads:  — 

(.1)  The  thirst  for  eensatlonfi;  voluptuousness. — The  demands  of 
an  over-excited  nervous  system  can  no  more  be  controlled  by 
moral  dictaten.  Sensitiveness  to  the  beautiful  characteristic  of  tM 
French,  faoilitJites  the  abnomiai  development  of  seneuotifineea,  for, 
afi  Kraft  Ebbing  remarks,  *'In  sensual  love  is  gained  that  warmth 
of  fancy  without  which  a  true  creation  of  art  is  impossible.-*  The 
normal  equilibrium  between  eensual  love  and  ideal  love  is  broken. 

(2)  The  spirit  of  analysis.— It  is  the  instrument  of  the  seeker 
after  sensation.  Such  a  person  derives  his  enjoyment  from  tht 
contemplation  of  his  emotional  and  sensational  states,  and  conse- 
quently is  led  to  analyze  his  psychic  states,  in  order  to  delight  In 
ttieir  pleasurable  contents.  Moreover,  the  conflict  which  such  an 
attitude  induces  In  a  being  not  utterly  deprived  of  moral  sense, 
draws  the  attention  of  the  subject  on  himself  and  becomes  an  addi- 
tional incentive  to  introspection. 

(3)  The  absence  of  faith  in  the  moral  principles. — The  facts  of 
conscience,  at  all  times  present  with  the  well-balanced  man,  have 
been  crowded  below  the  threshold  of  consciousness  bv  sensuotu 
and  intellectual  presentations.  Dilettanteism  is  one  of  tne  fruits  of 
this  psychic  state;  it  is  the  child  of  a  non-moral  being. 

(4)  Pessimism.— It  cannot  fail  to  accompany  the  absence  of 
faith  in  a  destiny.  Revealed  religion  is  an  illusion;  the  promises 
of  science  are  illusions;  even  free-will  is  an  illusion;  man  is  but  a 
piece  of  machinery  in  an  immense  insensible  mechanism,  workixt^ 
we  cannot  know  whv :  good  and  evil  are  empty  words.  Pessimism  is, 
moreover,  increased  by  the  diminution  of  Ufe  consequent  upon  this 
depressing  nihilism  and  upon  sensual  excesses. 

(5)  Painful  longings  for  a  vague  ideal;  mysticism  and  moral 
inertia.— Along  with  the  preceding  characteristics  we  find  very 
often  aspirations  towards  purity.  This  soaring  upwards  is  in  its 
first  stage  a  religious  mysticism  uniting  sensual  with  ideal  love. 
This  mysticism  performs  the  function  of  a  bridge  between  the 
**  flesh  "  and  the  '*  spirit."  It  is  highly  interesting  as  showing  the 
close  connection  existing  between  sexual  and  religious  feelings.  In 
the  shifting  emotional  condition  of  the  men  in  whom  wo  have 
noticed  mysticism,  those  two  feelings  supersede  each  other; 
although  differing  in  quality,  thev  appear  to  be  inversely  propor- 
tional quantities,  so  that  we  are  led  to  think  of  them  as  mfferent 
manifestations  of  a  unique  energy.  A  dismal  moral  inertia  accom- 
panies these  first  desires;  the  abuse  in  the  contemplation  of  feel- 
ings has  destroyed  the  power  of  action. 

We  might  be  accused  by  some  of  having  drawn  a  picture  of 
France  darker  than  reality.  If  we  had  left  the  sphere  of  literature 
to  go  lower,  among  the  books  and  publications  of  all  sorts  which 
have  no  claim  to  literary  merit,  to  tne  *'  feuilletons"  of  many  daily 

gapers,  to  such  reviews  as  la  Vie  Populaire,  to  the  novels  of 
ichebourg,  du  Boisgobey,  Xavier  de  Mont^pin,  Paul  de  Koch,  Paul 
Feval,  Gaboriau,  La  Comtesse  Dash  and  others,- the  moral  rotten- 
ness of  a  portion  of  French  society  would  have  appeared  much 
^eater.  It  would,  nevertheless,  be  a  glaring  mistake  to  suppose 
Uiat  the  writers  whose  characters  we  have  tried  to  delineate  repre- 
sent the  totahty  of  the  FVench  people.    The  comparisons  sometunes 
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drawn  between  the  Paris  of  to-day  and  the  Rome  of  the  emperora 
is  the  work  of  delraotors  or  of  misinformed  persons.  The  vitality 
shown  in  the  wonderfully  rapid  recoverj'  from  the  defeat  of  1870 
would  be  sufficient  proof  of  the  faleity  of  such  intimations.  The 
current  of  life  to  which  we  have  drawn  your  attention  is  very 
noisy,  it  is  strong,  and  at  one  time  threatened  to  carry  away  the 
mass  of  the  nation;  but  there  is  by  its  side  an  enormous  extent  of 
dormant  waters  and  also  a  counter-current  steadily  enlarging. 

Before  arriving  at  the  end  of  our  task,  we  have  still  to  set  before 
you  the  nature  and  extent  of  this  counter-current,  commonly  named 
Neo-ChrUtianisme.  That  shall  be  the  object  of  our  third  lecture. 
But  previously  let  us  ascertain  the  cause  and  the  accelerating  cir* 
cumatanceji  of  this  movement. 

Its  true  cause  is  found,  it  seems  to  us,  in  the  moral  and  religious 
nature  of  man:  an  abnormal  and  consequently  painful  psychic 
state,  as  the  one  at  the  base  of  French  pesnimtsm,  tendH  constantly, 
in  virtae  of  ite  unnaturalness,  to  pass  over  into  another  psychic 
state,  more  in  harmony  with  the  fundamental  needs  of  human 
nature. 

A  number  of  exterior  oiroumstances  have,  during  the  past  twenty 
years,  come  to  the  help  of  nature  in  stimulating  the  moral  and 
religious  aspirations.     Among  these  accelerating  circumstances  we 

Slace  the  aefeat  of   1S70,   the   Paris   Exposition   in   l(iS9,    Russian 
terature,  and  the  induence  of  French  Switzerland. 
•  •  •  •  • 

Tke  Defeat  of  JS70.—We  begin  with  the  Brst  in  date  and  the  first 
In  importance.  The  humiliated  nation  had  too  much  spirit  to  lose 
heart.  Vengeance  should  be  taken.  The  wiser  of  the  nation  drew 
moral  lessons  from  the  unhappy  war.  Moralists  and  ardent  patriots 
saw  in  the  defeat  the  sign  of  degeneracy;  they  united  to  point  out 
the  root  of  the  evil,  ana  abroad  went  the  idea  that  the  nation  had 
received  a  deserved  punishment  for  its  moral  weaknesses.  This  idea 
accepted — and  it  was  accepted  more  or  less  openly  by  many  an 
influential  man— you  conceive  what  powerful  impetus  the  move- 
ment of  national  regeneration  received.  Thougiitful  men  turned 
to  a  thorough  and  conscientious  study  of  the  causes  of  the  reverse; 
comjoarisons  were  made  between  France  and  Germany,  and  out  of 
the  nood  of  tempestuous  sentiments  arose  the  steadfast  purpose  of 
achieving  the  salvation  of  the  nation  by  what  1  shall  term  the 
moral  reform.  It  took  various  names  and  various  forms,  but  at 
bottom  it  is  a  moral  reform,  since  the  building  up  of  men  was  the 
aim.  The  most  important  of  them  is  the  great  reform  of  national 
education,  concerning  which  we  shall  say  a  few  words  later;  at 
present  we  simply  desire  to  have  you  realize  that  the  renovation  has 
for  one  of  its  most  potent  elemerite  the  national  sentiment  aroused 
by  the  defeat  of  1370.  The  id^  fixe  of  the  foremost  statesmen 
and  educators  is  the  replacing  of  France  on  a  footing  of  equality 
with  ItA  great  neighbor  and  enemy,  in  order  to  be  equal  to  any 
emergency  and  ultimately  to  efface  the  black  record  of  1870.  This 
sameTdea  lurks  even  around  the  basal  notions  of  the  less  exclusively 
patriotic,  the  most  universal  of  the  leaders  of  the  neo-Chrislian  move- 
ment, M.  Paul  Desjardins.  Listen  to  the  impassioned  words  of  the 
noble  Ernest  Lavisse,  one  of  the  most  influential  reformers  of  the  na- 
tional system  of  education,  speaking  to  an  assembly  of  students: 
^*  If  I  bad  not  for  our  flag  the  cult  of  a  pagan  for  his  idol,  which  claims 
incense  and  atcertain  times  hecatombs;  If  my  heart  was  to  forgetour 
national  sorrow,  truly.  I  would  no  more  know  who  I  am  and  what  I 
am  doing  in  this  worla.  I  would  have  lost  the  principal  reason  for 
living.*'    In  the  preface  to  Etudes  and  Etudiants,  a  collection  of 
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speeches  by  Ernest  Lavisse.  we  And  these  words:  "  TTiey  feel  \\^ 
students)  that  our  soUcitnae  for  them  extends  beyond  the  imme- 
diate object  of  their  studies;  that  our  relatioDB  are  not  only  thott 
of  master  Co  pupUs;  that  through  our  lips  a  generation  which  hss 
paid  by  public  woes  for  it«  insafflciency  and  its  faults,  speaks  to  % 
generation  that  it  desires  to  make  better  than  iteelf  in  order  to  give 
to  it  at  least  an  additional  chance  to  be  happv."  Sometimes  the 
wounded  patriot  forgets  his  moderation  ana  snch  words  as  the 
following,  uttered  at  a  meeting  of  the  Students'  Association,  carry 
the  spur  of  vengeance  into  the  nearte  of  his  young  auditors:  "  We, 
whose  youth  ended  as  the  f'n'eat  national  mourning  besan  .... 
we  would  not  die  before  ha\ing  seen  our  France  res&red  and 
Avenged."  You  perceive  the  spirit.  The  life  of  M.  Lavisse  is  com- 
pletely devoted  to  the  reconstruction  of  the  nation  through  educa- 
tion. 'Raoul  Frary,  another  educator,  is  animated  by  the  same 
patriotic  idea.  In  his  book,  La  Question  du  Grec  et  du  Latin,  be 
writes:  '^The  invasion  of  1870  compelled  us  to  confess  an  in- 
feriority of  which  we  had  to  seek  the  origin.  The  example  of  oar 
victors  themselves  was  an  invitation  to  base  on  a  better  education 
of  our  youth  the  hope  of  retaliation,  or  the  security  of  the  dimin- 
ished territory." 

The  well-known  philosopher,  Alfred  FouiUee,  begins  his  interest- 
ing work  on  L* Ensdgnement  au  point  de  tni^  National  with  thesr 
words:  **  A  league  for  the  renaissance  physique  has  been  focmded 
in  France  and  everj'body  feels  that  we  no  less  need  to  unite  to  give 
birth  to  an  intellectual  and  moral  renaissance."  Notice,  if  you 
please,  the  title  of  the  book;  since  1870,  there  is  in  Prance  no  other 
standpoint  in  education  than  the  national  standpoint. 

When  the  minister  of  public  instruction,  Boargeoia,  sends  out 
instructions  warning  teacners  to  keep  from  their  papils  aU  booki 
with  sceptical  tendencies,  all  books  that  could  tend  to  diminish 
acti\ity,  it  is  not  that  he  has  found  a  satisfactory  basis  for  truUi, 
but  only  tliat  he  realizes  the  dissolving  action  of  doubt,  and  fears  its 
consequences  for  the  nation. 

Let  me  remark  here  that  the  Papacy  and  the  French  patriots 
work  here  in  the  same  direction,  although  their  aim  is  not  the  same. 
It  may  well  be  that  in  order  to  achieve  tne  end  it  has  in  view,  the 
civil  power  will  modify  its  attitude  towards  the  church  and  welcome 
its  cooperation. 

It  is  the  same  patriotic  feeling  which  has  instigated  the  up* 
lifting  efforts  of  Melchior  de  Vogue.  Read  his  beautiful  articles 
published  in  the  Revue  des  Deux  Jkfondca,  during  the  Paris  Exhibi- 
tion, under  the  title  A  Trovers  VExpositiony  and  you  will  under- 
Btand  that  here  again  the  patriot  makes  the  moralist. 

This  will  suffice  to  show  how  powerful  has  been,  and  still  is,  Out 
national  sentiment  aroused  by  the  unhappy  Franco- Prussian  war 
in  furthering  moral  reforms.  It  is,  in  truth,  a  morality'  of  a  low 
standard,  that  morality  which  is  imposed  as  a  necessary  condition 
of  the  rervenche\  it  is  the  morality  of  the  athlete  In  training,  who,  in 
order  to  augment  his  chances  of  victory,  curbs  his  bad  passions. 
But  it  is,  nevertheless,  an  element  of  progress  to  which  due  weight 
must  be  given  j  we  must  not  forget  that  one  of  the  strongest  pillars 
supporting  societies  is  made  up  of  those  blind  and  generally 
accounted  unworthy  passions,  which  could  be  designated  as  the 
passions  of  the  etniggle  for  life,  rivalrj',  vanitj'  and  selfish  ambition. 

The  very  interesting  question  of  the  influence  of  the  collective 
body,  of  the  national  instinct,  on  the  individual  finds  valuable  illus* 
trations  in  the  facts  we  have  just  laid  before  you.  Allow  me  to 
digress    from    my    subject    for    an   instant.     We  distinguish  two 
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seta  of  reasons  why  a  national  disaeter  should  often  appeal 
more  etarongly  to  the  individanl  than  his  own  moral  abasement. 
On  the  one  hand,  the  individual  cannot  be  fully  conscious  of  his 
own  degradation,  for  that  which  in  hira  judges,  his  conscience,  is 
precibely  that  which  cIiangeB.  But  when  the  body  pohtic,  when 
the  fatherland  is  HuddeiUy  crushed  down^  the  citizen  remains  able 
to  perceive  in  that  objective  fact  a  sign  of  degeneration.  Moreover, 
while  in  the  case  of  personal  looseness  of  life,  our  will  is  hamperea 
in  its  efforte  at  reform  by  the  alluring  sensual  pleasures  attached  to 
many  evil  deeds,  no  such  counteracting  influeflce  fetters  our  activity 
when  the  nation  and  not  oureelves  is  tne  victim.  The  powerful  and 
deeply  ingrained  sentiment  of  rivalry  is  also  strongly  awakened  by  a 
national  reverse.  There  is  an  enemy  before  us;  it  is  not  a  mere 
intangible  paasion;  it  is  a  collection  of  men  like  us;  where  is  the 
valorous  man  whose  powers  of  life  are  not  quickened  by  the 
thought  of  a  human  adversary  ? 

On  the  other  hand,  the  altruistic  instincts  receive  a  strong  im- 
petus by  a  national  danger.  It  is  no  more  a  question  regiixding 
ourselves  only,  or,  perchance,  our  family,  but  it  is  a  menace  to  the 
community  with  which  we  are  bound  by  all  sorts  of  ties,  and 
farther,  to'  the  whole  nation,  whose  survival  we  recognize  to  be  of 
more  importance  than  our  own,  for  we  cannot  escape  the  influence 
of  the  number. 

RuMaian  Literature. — About  1884,  the  sympathetic  and  eloquent  pen 
of  M.  de  Vogu*.'  introduced  the  Russian  novelists  to  the  French  puDlic 
in  a  series  of  articles  published  in  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes.  A  few 
of  their  books  were  translated  and  met  with  a  prodigious  success. 
Within  a  few  years  Russian  literature  invaded,  we  might  say  con- 
quered, France.  It  was  a  craze.  Gogol,  Tourguenef,  Dowtoiesky, 
Tolstoi,  became  the  subject  of  gossip  for  society  ladies,  and  of  dis- 
cussions for  the  men  of  letters.  There  is  something  almost  myste- 
rious In  that  subjugation  of  highly  cultured  France  by  the  half 
barbarous  country  of  the  Czars. 

What  were  those  bewit^'hing  ideas  coming  from  dark  Russia  ? 
What  could  come  from  sensitive  men  in  close  touch  with  modern 
knowledge  and  western  civilization,  witnessing,  as  fellow-country- 
men, the  social  barbaritv  and  the  wide  physical  and  moral  misery 
of  their  kinsmen;  what  could  be  in  the  breast  of  such  men 
but  sadness,  revolt  against  civil  power,— perhaps  against  divine 
power,— pity  and  despair  or,  perchance,  hope? 

Russian  literature  is  nervaded  by  a  strain  of  intense  sadness  and  a 
deep  pity.  But  beyond  the  sorrows  of  human  existence,  the  writers 
see  nope,  for,  however  radical  the  intellectual  scepticism  of  some 
of  them  mav  be.  conscience  and  duty  remain  undethroned.  Their 
books  throD  with  moral  earnestness,  and  whatever  pessimistic 
expressions  may  be  found  in  their  pages,  the  reader  leaves  them 
with  the  impression  that  man  is  not  a  mere  waif  tossed  nowhere  by 
the  billows  of  life,  but  that  be  is  rolled  about  in  a  world  of  sorrow 
by  his  own  passions.    Sin  is  the  cause  of  the  sufTerings  of  man. 

Russian  novelists  have  captivated  the  French,  because  they  treat 
of  the  life  and  death  problem,  which,  unable  to  solve,  the  French 
appeared  readv  to  abandon:  the  meaning  of  life,  because  they 
bring  to  its  study  the  sympathy  of  a  young  nealthy  person,  instead 
of  the  hopeless  sorrow  of  a  decadence;  because  they  have  a  true 
pity,  or  better,  a  Christian  charity  for  the  sufferers  and  the  fallen; 
Decause  they  reveal  a  world  of  faith  and  of  action. 

Sincere  emotion,  unselfish  interest  in  others  was  blunted  <» 
France;  the  strong,  ylbrating  voice  of  the  Rusaians  bat  tSvI 
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tooroe  of  human  sympathy  and  of  brotherly  love.  Compaflioniai 
pity  &re  the  two  virtues  which  have  penetrated  deepeaC  It  «m 
perhaps,  the  best  ^ft  that  cx>uld  be  made  to  France  io  a  Uaib  m 
oold  IndlfTerence  and  of  monstrous  development  of  egoiadcal  biA- 
vidufliism. 

Tke  FkiTxa  Ezhibition  in  1,^39  must  be  coanted  as  one  of  the 
events  which  greatly  stimulated  the  various  reforms.  The  F^mck 
never  lost  conndence  in  themselves^  but  the  proof  of  vitali^,  tte 
vindication  of  the  immense  resources  of  the  nation,  of  theinmtiy, 
skill  and  intelligence  of  the  people  which  the  £^reat  exhlbitioii  fiBT' 
nished,  filled  every  French  man  with  a  new  hope  and  a  neweneigjr. 
In  1889  France  resumed,  in  its  own  opinion,  its  former  place aatoag 
the  great  powers  of  Europe.  The  exhibition  wae  the  firrt  wUSbk 
atep  towards  la  revench^;  it  became  the  voucher  of  a  new  era. 

French  Switz^rUind. — The  exchange  of  thoughts  between  Fttatk 
Switzerland  and  Prance  Is  considerable,  for  the  language  is  tlMMiM 
in  the  two  nations  and  they  are  oontiguoos.  The  Suisse  Bo»airft 
unites  many  of  the  traits  of  the  Germanic  to  many  of  thoee  of  tb* 
Latin  race.  The  French  Swiss  is  less  brilliant,  but  perhaps  mare 
reliable,  steadier-  less  enthusiastic,  but  more  persistent;  eomv 
in  his  sensations,  less  artistic,  but  morally  stronger  than  the  V^renok. 
Thanks,  in  part  to  its  vital  Protestantism,  the  morals  of  Switaerliad 
are  comparatively  pure  and  simple.  Its  literature  refleott  the 
national  character,  and  exercises  in  France  an  influenee  oftco 
disregarded  by  its  great  neighbor  out  of  a  sentiment  of  angenerons 
pride. 

The  philosopher  who  is  looked  npon  as  the  phUoBopher  of  t^e 
neo-Ohristian  movement  now  in  progress,  Ch'trle^  SrrrrHan,  ia  t 
Swiss  professor.  Paul  Desjardins  coald  aptly  be  called  lus  papE 
Long  practically  ignored  in  Prance,  he  has  come  into  promineaw 
with  the  religious  awakening.  At  the  beginning  of  the  year, 
Deejuxlins  ana  his  friends  induced  him  to  come  to  Paris  and  me«C 
the  French  philosophers  in  public  discussions  in  the  intez««t  of 
Ohristian  spiritualism.  The  students  seized  upon  the  oooaoioii  to 
manifest  the  honor  in  which  they  hold  the  venerable  professor  of 
Lausanne  University.  We  shall  have  a  few  additional  wonis  to  ssf 
on  Charles  Secretan  at  a  later  time. 

Brunetiore,  the  first  French  critic  of  the  day,  recently  elected 
member  of  the  French  Academy,  is  one  of  the  ver>'  few  litterateon 
of  mark  who  hold  to  a  positive  criterion  of  truth.  In  an  article  on 
Alexandre  Kinef,  the  Swiss  critic  and  theologian  of  the  middle  of 
this  centuT}'  he  declares  that  he  owes  to  no  historian  of  literatore 
BO  much  as  io  the  author  of  the  Etudes  8ur  Pascal.  If  Braneti«f«, 
in  opposition  to  nearly  all  literarj'  France,  approves  of  Vinet 
putting  the  ethical  question  to  the  front  in  a  history  of  literature, 
who  shall  say  that  he  does  not  owe  that  high  notion  to  Vinet  him- 
self, with  whom  the  moral  value  of  ideas  makes  the  value  of  litera- 
ture? The  same  authority,  speaking  of  the  Eludes  tur  Pascal^  says: 
"It  is  the  most  exact,  the  most  penetrating  and  the  deepest  work 
ever  written  on  the  author  of  the  Penaees.  When  Sainte  Beuve 
was  composing  his  masterly  history  of  Port  Royal,  he  went  to  L»u- 
same  ana  spent  there  a  year  in  close  intellectual  companionship 
with  Vinet,  whom  he  venerated  as  a  master. 

We  need  not  revert  here  to  Edouard  Rod,  whose  spirit  we  hate 
tried  to  set  forth  when  speaking  of  the  Tormented,  nor  do  we  need 
to  dwell  longer  on  this  topic.  What  precedes  will  suffice  to  indi- 
cate that  the  influence  of  French  Switzerland  is  in  the  direction  of 
the  moral  and  religious  revival  going  on  in  France. 
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Traniiforrtuition  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, — We  cannot  pass  on 
to  the  neo-ChrisUan  movement  without  taking  cognizance  of  the 
present  attitude  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  with  respect  to 
France.  Under  the  far-aeeing  leadership  of  Pope  Leo  Xill.,  the 
church  is  undergoing  an  epoch-making  transformation,  aiming  at 
a  better  adaptation  to  the  social  and  scientiflc  progress  of  the  world. 

Among  the  many  history-making  acts  of  Leo  XIIL,  there  are  two 
of  special  interest  to  us:  the  return  to  the  philosophy  of  Saint 
Thomas  Aquinas,  and  the  acknowledgment  of  the  Repubhc.  In  the 
encyclical  letter,  .^fitemi  Pairia  (1879),  the  Pope  recommended  the 
study  of  Saint  Thomas  as  the  beet  philosophy  for  CatholiciBm.  A 
little  later  an  academy  was  founded  at  Rome  to  set  the  example. 
Not  long  ago,  a  baccalaureate  in  scholastic  philosophy  was  estab- 
lished at  the  Catholic  Institute  of  Paris,  Nearly  every  week  sees 
new  books  on  Saint  Thomas.  At  the  order  and  expense  of  the 
Pope,  a  new  complete  edition  of  his  works  is  being  issued.  Discus- 
Blons  and  comments  on  his  doctrines  fill  the  Catholic  papers,  and 
this  not  only  in  Prance,  but  still  more  so  in  Germany,  in  Belgium 
and  in  the  United  States.  Since  Leo  uttered  this  encomium — 
*'  Reason  carried  on  the  wings  of  Saint  Thomas  to  the  pinnacle  of 
human  nature  can  hardly  rise  higher" — the  name  of  Saint  Thomas 
is  on  the  Ups  of  all  the  faithful.  "Thus,  says  Saint  Thomas,"  ie  now 
the  watchword  in  the  Roman  Church. 

What  is  the  significance  of  this  move  to  the  peripatetic 
philosophy?  Two  motives  are  attributed  to  Leo  XIII.:  The  oppo- 
sition of  the  church  to  the  republican  form  of  government  had 
become  dangerous  to  its  existence  in  France,  and  was  a  seriona 
impediment  to  its  progress  in  the  United  States.  The  doctrine  of 
Saint  Thomas  allows  of  all  sorts  of  governments,  according  to  cir- 
cumstances, on  the  principle  of  the  natural  rights  of  man.  So  that 
the  acceptance  of  his  philosophy  rendered  legitimate  the  step  which 
the  Sovereign  Pontift  contemplated  taking,  the  adhesion  to  the 
French  repuollc.  The  other  motive  is  to  make  possible  a  Roman 
Catholic  unanimity  in  philosophy,  for  if  the  Catholics  have  been 
united  on  the  questions  of  dogma,  their  philosophical  tenets  have 

greatly  varied.     The  political  successes  of  the  Catholic  party  In 
elginm  and  in  German)'  ore  due,  in  part  at  least,  to  the  spirit  of 
unity  produced  by  the  new  papal  policy. 

Another  very  signiflcant  sign  of  the  new  life  which  Is  being 
inatilled  in  the  church  by  the  powerful  breath  of  the  venerable  Leo 
XIII.  are  the  Catholic  congresses  of  scientists.  **  Science  is  our 
great  enemy;  then  let  us  make  it  an  allv  by  developing  among  us 
the  scientific  spirit  and  scientific  knowledge,"  thus  spoke  certain 
well-advised  Romanists.  The  first  congress,  a  very  small  assembly 
of  men  of  little  notoriety,  met  In  1888;  the  second  was  held  in  1S91, 
and  proved  completely  BUccesHfiil;  a  third  one  is  announced  for 
1894.  From  the  first  the  worm  sjTnpathy  and  active  support  of  the 
Pope  assured  the  success  of  this  re  mark  able  association.  The  Holy 
Catholic  Church  enticing  young  men  to  seek  in  the  field  of  science 
the  renovation  of  its  apologetics  1  It  is,  indeed,  a  wide  departure 
from  ite  traditional  policy.  One  can  well  ask  whether  science  and 
scholastic  philosophy,  united  by  the  paternal  band  of  Rome,  will 
live  togetner  peaceably.  These  congresses  of  scientists  nave 
already  produced  such  fruits  that  one  of  the  redactors  of  the  Revue 
PhiioBophi^e  has  said:  "We  shall  soon  have  to  reckon  with  the 
CathoUcB  in  the  religious,  social  and  pedagogical  questions.  France 
will  soon  know,  as  suready  Germany  and  Belgium  do,  how  much 
vitality  the  return  to  'Tbomism  bos  infused  into  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church.*' 
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In  r^sumi,  it  appears  that  the  Roman  Chnrch  Ig  underRoing  a 
transformation  in  order  to  adapt  Itself  to  the  changed  condition  of 
Bocietv.  It  had  remained  too  far  behind  modem  civilization;  now 
the  wise  Leo  XIII.  is  making  a  powerful  eflfort  to  regain  contact 
with  the  modern  world.  How  far  will  this  liberal  tendency  go? 
Will  it,  under  the  influence  of  such  men  as  Desjardinn  and  de  Vogu£, 
extend  to  the  essential  reforms,  which  alone  will  permit  of  its  reap- 
ing the  fruits  of  the  spiritual  awakening?  If  the  Catholic  Chnrch  is 
to  draw  to  its  bosom  the  French  youth,  the  reforms  undertaken  are 
only  precursory  to  much  deeper  transformations.  But  we  shall 
have  occasion  to  recur  to  this  point  when  speaking  of  M.  Desjardins. 

m.    The  NKo-OHBifirriAN  Movement. 

Ernest  Lavisse,  Melchior  de  VogG^  and  Paul  Desjardins,  around 
whom  the  forces  of  moral  reconstruction  centre,  differ  widely  from 
each  other,  although  generally  mentioned  together.  All  three  have 
at  heart  the  moral  renovation  of  Prance,  but  their  conception  of  the 
evil,  their  attitude  before  the  problem,  and  the  solution  they  pro- 
pose, separate  them  sharply  from  each  other. 

Their  field  of  direct  activity  is  the  cultivated  youth  and  especially 
the  Paris*  students.  Lavisse  and  Desjardins  are  both  professors  at 
the  Sorbonne,  and,  although  not  in  official  connection  with  the  stu- 
dents, de  Vogup  has  become  by  his  writings  their  admired  master. 
All  three  are  literanr'  men;  Desjardins  is  professor  of  rhetoric; 
Lavisse  occupies  the  chair  of  history,  and  ae  VogUe  is  one  of  the 
most  brilliant  writers  of  our  time.  The  two  last  named  are  members 
of  the  French  Academy.  We  note  the  exceptional  fact  that  this 
moral  and  spiritual  awakening  starts  from  the  higher  sphere  of 
intellectual  and  social  life,  while  heretoforo  the  religious  conquests 
have  generally  tseen  made  with  the  help  of  ignorance,  or  at  least 
independently  of  learning.  We  welcome  this  fact  as  a  sign  of  true 
progress.  Christ's  message  was  primarily  addressed  to  the  poor 
and  the  lowly;  it  finds  more  ready  acceptance  among  those  wnom 
neither  wealth  nor  social  position  nor  intellectual  ambition  incites 
to  unrighteous  living.  Today  the  learned  and  the  great  become 
the  prophets  of  the  revival.  It  is  the  vindication  of  intelligence,  it 
is  the  glorification  of  the  democratic  spirit,  it  is  also  a  ai^  of  the 
recognition  that  the  evil  lies  in  great  part  in  a  false  exercise  of  the 
mental  faculties. 

We  shall  endeavor  to  represent  to  you  the  spirit  and  the  activity 
of  these  three  persons. 

ERNEST   LAVI88E. 

Ernest  Lavisse  wields  the  greatest  influence  over  the  university 
students.  He  has  gained  their  confidence  and  their  admiration; 
he  is  the  beloved  master  to  whose  enthusiastic  and  authoritative 
voice  they  intently  listen.  Far  from  confining  himself  to  his  histori- 
cal teachings,  his  large  mind  and  his  patriotic  heart  are  chiefiv  con- 
cerned with  the  reform  of  education,  through  which  it  is  lioped 
France  will  regain  the  preponderant  position  lost  in  1870.  Ac- 
cording to  his  belief,  universities  create  nations.  Lavisse  is  not 
moved,  as  is  Desjardins,  by  the  degradation  of  the  Individual.  We 
have  had  occasion  while  speaking  of  the  circumstances  which  stimu- 
lated the  moral  movement  to  quote  a  few  passages  from  our  his- 
torian. From  them  you  have  gathered  that  the  moral  evil  appeals 
to  him  through  the  degeneracy  of  the  nation.  If  he  seeks  with  all 
the  might  of  nis  powerful  nature  to  rebuild  manhood,  it  is  not  out 
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of  hatred  for  Bin,  nor  chiefly  out  of  love  for  his  fellow-men,  but  to 
the  glor^'  of  hie  beloved  fatherland.  Before  him  stands  constantly 
the  Apectre  of  France  vanauished  and  threatened  with  complete 
destruction  by  the  foe  of  tne  eaat.  Under  the  spur  of  this  vieion 
he  buckies  on"  his  armor  and  calls  upon  the  young  men  to  prepare 
for  the  coming  struggle.  The  following  passage  from  a  speech  to 
the  students  of  the  Faculty  des  Lettres  reveals  why  Ernest  Lavisse 
is  a  historian,  and  at  the  same  time  why  he  is  one  of  the  most 
ardent  advocates  of  the  reform  of  national  education  :  *^I  follow 
an  Intimate  and  ver^'  urgent  sentiment  when  I  insist  on  the  neces- 
Bity  of  a  serious  ana  sustained  effort  in  the  studv  of  our  own  his- 
torj*.  This  sentiment  is  that  the  University  of  France  has  certain 
duties  to  fntflll  towards  your  country,  duties  resting  especially 
on  the  professors  of  history.  My  conscience  would  reproach 
me  if  I  aid  not  represent  to  you  that  in  a  time  when  the  rivalry 
among  the  nations  is  violent  and  will  become  ferocious,  every 
people  must  richly  nurture  all  the  sources  of  its  national  energy. 
Today  the  most  active  nations  seek  in  their  ori- 
gins the  demonstration  of  the  rationale  of  their  existence,  and 

seek  in  the  past  the  guarantee  of  their  future Then, 

either  we  must  absolutely  deny  the  power  of  ideaa  and  of  senti- 
ments on  the  souls,  and  conseauently  on  the  activity  of  men,  or 
we  must  admit  that  the  national  energy  is  increased  when  a  people 
is  given  the  consciousness  of  ita  value,  and  a  feeling  of  pride  In  its 
history;  when  the  enlightened  men  have  a  clear  notion  of  the 
genius  of  their  country  and  of  the  role  it  has  played  in  the  world, 
and  when  a  sentiment'of  pity  towards  the  fatherland  descends  from 
the  high  reeions  of  historical  researches  down  to  the  deep  stratum 
of  the  people." 

The  written  work  of  Lavisae  is  not  considerable.  He  exerolsefl 
his  influence  and  accomplishes  his  purpose  through  dally  contact 
with  the  students,  through  speeches  and  allocutions  delivered  in 
their  assemblies,  at  banquets,  at  the  opening  of  the  sessions  of  the 
Sorbonne,  and  on  every  other  favorable  occasion.  Some  of  hla 
speeches  and  discourses  have  been  collected  in  two  volumes,  Etude$ 
el  Etudiants  and  Qiu'^itionn  d^ Enscianeinent  Saiional.  He  published 
in  addition  two  historical  works.  \  ue  Generales  de  V Histoire  politique 
de  V Europe  and  TVoi*  Empereiirfi  d'Allemagne.  Often  he  addresses 
his  inspiring  words  to  the  teachers  and  the  professors,  lading  on 
them  the  responsible  dut>'  of  forming  citizens  by  whom  France's 
future  grandeur  may  be  edifled  :  *'  We  have  to-day  many  things 
to  say  to  our  youth,  things  which  are  not  in  the  curricula  norm 
the  examinations.  We  must  not  make  an  abuse  of  those  con- 
fidences, of  these  advices,  of  those  high  moralizings,  but  we  must 
not  neglect  that  part  of  our  duty.  It  is  a  very  great  error  to  leave 
the  essential  untold  under  the  pretext  that  it  is  understood.'' ' 
Similar  words  are  uttered  by  otner  eminent  professors.  In  hU 
book  on  L^ Education  dane  VUniferHty,  M.  H.  Marion  writes  :  **  Do 
cot  fear  to  go  down  from  your  chairs  among  your  students ;  do  not 
fear,  between  two  explanations  of  Latin  texts,  between  two  correc* 
tions  of  exercises,  to  warn,  to  direct,  the  consciences  of  those 
over  whom  you  are  the  guardians,  and  who  expect,  who  demand, 
from  you  something  else  than  mere  notions  and  classification  or 
knowledge." 

One  of  the  signs  of  the  new  life  pervading  the  French  Htndente  In 
which  Lavisse  lays  great  hopes  and  great  pride  is  the  Sttulents^ 
AMociation.    Prior  to  X8S4,  the  students  of  the  different  parts  of  the 
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tTniversity  of  France  had  no  relations  with  each  other.  At  that 
date  the  Paris  association  wae  authorized.  In  18S9  it  numbered 
1,660  active  members,  with  an  endowment  fund  of  13,000  francs,  and 
abontas  much  available  mone^'.  Since  then  the  society  has  greatly 
increased  in  number  and  activity.  The  purpose  of  the  association 
is  simply  the  concentration  of  the  French  youth,  the  union  of  the 
various  schools  in  order  to  create  an  esprit  de  corp»,  to  stimulate  and 
to  help  each  other.  It  is  in  his  relation  to  the  association  that  the 
large>hearted  B>nnpathy  of  Lavisse  and  his  warm  patriotism  best 
display  themselves.  No  occasion  is  lost  by  him  to  fraternize  with 
the  students,  to  rejoice  or  to  mourn  with  them,  to  warn  or  to  praise 
them,  and  above  all,  to  breathe  into  them  tlie  burning  patriotic 
spirit  which  is  his  life.  He  comes  to  the  tomb  of  one  of  their  num- 
ber to  weep  with  them  and  to  comfort  them.  Addressing  himself 
to  the  dead,  he  says:  '*My  dear  Delambre,  as  to  me  I  was  not 
satisfied  to  love  you.  Deep  in  my  heart  I  felt  for  you  sentiment*  of 
gratitude  because  you  possessed  the  qualities  and  the  virtues 
which  we  wish  for  the  French  youth;  we  whose  youth  ended  as 
the  great  mourning  began,  we  would  not  die  before  having  seen 
our  France  restored  and  avenged.  Your  name  remains  associated 
with  that  sacred  hope." 

The  following  citation  gives  a  good  idea  of  the  tone  of  Lavisse^s 
patriotic  speeches,  and  indicates  the  Importance  attached  to  the 
Students*  Association.  It  is  taken  from  an  eloquent  address  to  the 
students  after  the  return  of  the  association's  delegates  from  the 
festival  of  the  University  of  Bolopia  in  1887,  at  whicn  the  principal 
universities  of  every  civilized  nation  were  represented:  **  I  feel  still 
the  charm  and  the  gracefulness  of  the  festivals  of  hospitable 
Bologna.  But  above  all  else  I  admired  there  two  things,  the 
enthusiastic  salute  of  our  Italian  comrades  to  our  flag,  and  your 
serious  and  proud  manner  of  holding  that  flag The  re- 
turn from  Bologna  has  been  the  occasion  for  an  ovation,  for  the 
public  begin  to  nnderstand  that  the  students  are  able  to  do  a 
national  work.  You  have  at  last  given  to  French  youths  their  legiti- 
mate j)lace.  They  were  an  anonymous  crowd,  disseminated  in  the 
faculties  and  in  the  schools,  knowing  not  each  other.  You  have 
made  of  them  a  body,  noble  among  all,  a  person  in  the  nation. 
Through  you  we  know  what  Icsjcunes  are.  Formerly  we  could  have 
believed  that  les  jeunes  were  a  few  original  young  men,  mannerists. 
dilettante,  or  worse  than  that,  men  who  carry  witn  them  the  disgust 
of  hfe  as  a  new  fad.  Les  jeunes  are  you,  you  whom  we  have  seen 
vibrate  at  the  sound  of  certain  utterances,  quiver  with  certain  emo- 
tions; whom  we  have  heard  express  by  acclamations  addressed 
to  the  chief  of  the  state  the  cult  you  profess  for  liberty,  for  honor 
and  for  your  country.  You  are  leije^inea,  you,  my  friends,  you  who 
sing,  you  who  laugh,  you  who  work  joyfully.  You  possess  activity, 
valor,  common  sense,  gaiety,  humor,  enthusiasm;  you  possess  the 
soul,  the  whole  soul  of  France.  I  am  among  those  to  whom  you  have 
more  than  once  during  these  last  days  brought  tears  to  the  eyes.  I 
thank  you  for  it.  We  who  have  suffered  much  regain  confidence  in 
the  perpetuity  of  the  renovation  of  the  national  forces.  We  see 
after  our  wintiir  the  herald  of  a  bright  coming  spring." 

Where  is  the  young  heart  that  would  not  be  earned  away  by  so 
much  sympathy  and  oy  so  noble  and  so  deep  emotion? 

MELCHIOR  DE  VOOfi. 

The  Vicomte  Melchior  de  Vogtlo,  the  youngest  of   the  forty  Im- 
mortels,   is  a  talented   gentleman  of  leisure,  who,   after    having 
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served  bis  country  in  the  unhappy  war  of  1870,  has  set  himself 
qoietly  to  philosophizing  on  the  state  of  Prance.  Having  under- 
stood and  felt  the  contradictory  sentioiente  which  agitate  the  young 
generation,  its  aapirationi»,  its  moral  sufferingB,  he  has  sought  the 
solution  of  the  problem. 

M.  de  Vogui'  is  one  of  those  rare,  harmoniously  developed  minds, 
so  full  of  imagination  and  of  elegance,  so  bright  and  so  easv.  that 
their  prose  is  comparable  to  the  murmuring  brook  winding  Its 
elegant  curves  across  the  flowery  meadow.  As  far  as  we  know,  he 
never  wrote  a  real  book,  only  short  compositions,  appearing  gen- 
erally in  the  Rmmt  dea  Deux  Mondes,  have  come  from  his  pen. 
Some  ten  years  ago,  he  introduced  the  Russian  novelist  into  France. 
On  that  score  only,  France  owes  him  a  heavy  debt  of  gratitude.  It 
would  be  diflScult  to  estimate  how  much  the  literature  of  the  coun- 
tr}'  of  the  Czare  has  modified  him.  His  literary  baggage  comprises 
a  series  of  articles  on  the  great  Russian  writers;  studies  on  his  favor- 
ite authors,  Lamartine  and  Chateaubriand,  whose  brilliancy  of  style 
Is  often  equaled  by  deVoziie;  historical,  or  rather  historical-poetical 
reveries;  a  few  symbolic  and  mystic  novelettes;  a  number  of 
articles  on  the  Paris  Exposition,  etc.  Many  of  these  writings  have 
been  united  in  book  form  under  the  titles:  A  travtra  VExpoHtion, 
Heures  d^Hiatoire^  Spectacles  ConteviporainSj  Regards  HistoriqiLts  ef 
Littirairee. 

M.  de  VogU^  is  a  poet,  althouffh  he  writes  but  in  prose.  We  regret 
that  he  is  so  strongly  inclinea  to  poetical  beauty,  to  art  and  to 
mysticism.  His  role  of  moral  director  of  his  generation  is  thereby 
greatly  diminished,  for  all  along  the  road  he  stops  to  gather  honev 
from  the  flowers,  and  often  forgets  practical  reality  to  lose  himseff 
in  beautiful  fancies.  At  such  times  those  who  would  like  to  follow 
him  doubt  his  earnestness  and  are  tempted  to  distrust  their  guide. 
He  has  neither  the  enthusiasm,  nor  the  bottom-deep  convictions, 
nor  the  hatred  of  moral  evil,  nor  the  boldness  of  a  true  reformer. 
French  youth  has  for  a  while  gathered  around  his  enchanting  and 
sympathetic  voice;  it  has  bewitched  them,  it  will  not  be  able  to 
Incite  them  to  a  regenerating  activity. 

But  we  have  not  yet  said  what  are  the  essential  opinions  of 
Vogtle  as  a  reformer.  He  believes  in  democracy  and  science,  those 
two  queens  of  the  age;  but  science  and  democracy  have  not  the  full 
secret  of  life.  Of  themselves  they  are  unable  to  maintain  social 
life.  The  principle  which  will  save  the  nation  is  the  old  leaven 
of  the  gospel  —  love,  and  the  spirit  of  sacrifice  which  accom- 
panies it.  Science  and  democracy  must  recognize  that  mys- 
terious principle.  While  visiting  the  Paris  Exhibition  he  stopped 
one  day  before  the  "Declaration  of  the  Rights  of  Man,"  ttiat 
proclamation  of  the  principles  promulgated  by  the  Revolution,  and 
to  this  day  the  official  basis  of  the  French  stale,  which  was  written 
In  large  letters  on  the  walls  of  the  sobool  exhibit,  "My  country 
and  my  century,"  says  he,  *'  appeared  to  me  as  coming  out  of  that 

fatidical  placard I  read  twentv  times  each  line,  sincerely 

endeavoring  to  And  a  solid  foundation  for  the  support  of  that 
enormous  weight,  the  social  life  of  a  great  nation,  ana  every  time  1 
o&me  back  to  the  same  conclusions,  all  that  I  read  on  that  wall  is 
beautiful,  generous,  desirable,  but  it  is  a  dream  "  and  one  by  one 
he  takes  the  affirmations  or  the  assumptions  of  the  Declaration  and 
judges  them  false  or  incomplete:  the  law  is  not  the  expression  of 
the  general  will;  we  are  not  born  good;  we  are  not  born  free  and 
equal,  etc.  Our  ancestors  of  the  great  Revolution  moved  in  a 
chimerical    world.      "The  nothln^^ness  of   our  uieisi  foundation 
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appeared  folly  only  ntter  one  hundred  years  of  coneecutive  de- 
BtrucUon;  a  hundred  years  during  which  our  France  has  staggered 
from  convulsion  to  convulsion  from  the  lack  of  a  solid  footing  on 

which  to  steady  its  course The  whole  century  runs  on  that 

chimerical  ground,  and  people  wonder  that  it  totters." 

Thus  far  it  is  very  well;  the  science-intoxicated  youth  feel  now 
too  well  the  insuCnciency  of  the  principles  of  the  Revolution  to 
resent  de  VogUfi's  impeachment  of  this  most  glorious  historical 
event.  But  he  goes  further.  After  having  said  the  inadeq^uacy  of 
science  and  reason,  and  named  its  complement,  love  and  sacnflce,  he 
pointA  out  to  Rome  as  to  the  power  by  which  tne  desired  renovation 
can  alone  be  accomplished.  Not  long  ago  in  an  article  entitled 
PFn*^9  d^HUtoire  dan9  Home  '  he  boldly  exposes  his  views  in  this 
respect.  Before  the  suggestive  ruins  of  past  ages,  our  historian  is 
deeply  impressed  with  the  idea  that  we  are  on  the  wrone  track 
with  our  analytical  rage,  with  our  confidence  in  the  detailed 
document,  with  our  pretension  to  explain  life  by  laboratory  dissec- 
tions. "The  coming  world  pants  for  recomposition ;  it  will  be  grouped 
only  around  simple  ideas.^'  Xow  these  simple  ideas,  destined  to 
crj'stalUze  the  coming  era,  are  found,  according  to  de  Vogiin,  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church.  Rome  is  the  centre  of  history.  It  is  to 
the  papal  Rome,  from  which  we  appear  ready  to  break  loose,  that 
we  must  return  to  escape  social  death.  There  the  inflnite  chain  of 
event*  which  make  up  nistory  be^ns  and  ends.  It  would  be  highly 
entertaining,  if  so  seHous  a  question  admitted  of  mirth,  to  observe 
the  sensitive  imagination  of  our  poet  carried  away  over  every 
obstacle  before  the  expressive  remnants  of  the  past  grandeur  of 
Rome.  He  tells  us  that  the  column  of  Trajan,  terminated  and 
dominated  by  the  statue  of  St.  Peter,  a  nimbus  around  the  forehead, 
the  keys  in  the  hand,  will  always  be  the  centre  of  the  world.  Hia 
veneration  for  the  Pope  is  no  doubt  deserved,  but  many  wiUrefrain 
from  joining  him  in  his  Hubmissive  admiration  of  the  *Vigie,  as  he 
designates  him,  ''in  the  tower  of  the  Vatican,  seeking  the  road  for 
the  world  committed  to  Ills  keeping."  M.  de  VogU6  does  not  know 
exactly  how  the  nineteenth  century's  link  will  manage  to  get  in  the 
chain;  but  that  does  not  seem  to  disturb  him  in  the  least,  for  he 
assumes  the  attitude  of  a  true  Romanist:  the  Vigie  it  is  wno  shall 
find  out  the  way;  as  for  him,  his  duty  is  fulfilled  when  he  has 
pointed  to  the  astonished  youth  the  new  brazen  serpent  to  which 
the  universe  must  look  to  be  saved.  The  questions  of  infallibility, 
of  sacerdotal  hierarchy,  of  theocracy,  of  the  various  dogmas, 
sacramental  and  others,  he  does  not  even  mention.  Is  it  that  he 
fully  agrees  with  all  the  doctrines  of  the  church?  We  can  answer 
no  without  hesitation.  Somewhere  he  deplores  that  orthodox 
teachings  do  not  persuade  French  youth;  it  would  be  otherwise, 
says  he,  if  those  teachings  claimed  the  best  establtshed  among  the 
scientific  doctrines  in  vo^e,  if  they  showed  how  with  a  transposi- 
tion of  words  determinism  becomes  the  doctrine  of  grace  and 
predestination;  how  heredity,  with  all  its  biological  consequences, 
enters  into  the  conception  of  original  sin;  how  selection  becomes 
the  redemption  by  works,  etc.  But  we  may  suppose  without  great 
danger  of  being  mistaken  that  the  Roman  dhurch  is  not  quite  ready 
to  make  the  suggested  transposition  of  words,  and  meanwhile  we 
do  not  see  well  how  M.  de  VogUe  can  get  along  with  the  church. 
Let  us  remember— and  this  will  perhaps  be  the  key  to  a  great  poi- 
zle — that  beauty  is  the  supreme  argument  to  an  artist,  that  it  is 
abundantly  able  to  cover  a  multitude  of  false  notions  and  super- 
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fltitioas  IdeAA,  and  that  the  Roman  Catholic  Chorcb,  In  ite  history 
aa  well  aa  in  its  actual  fornix  has  a  rreat  deal  that  appeals  strongly 
to  an  roBthetic  nature.  His  blind  veneration  for  the  Church  of 
Rome  becomes  offensive  when  he  declares  that  only  the  men  who 
wear  the  cloth  and  who  have  acquired  the  right  of  commanding  the 
hearts  through  the  bruises  infticted  to  theirs  by  the  triple  vow  of 
obedience,  chastity  and  povert>',  have  really  the  right  to  carry  on  a 
religious  reformation.  ^'Let  us  be  content,"  says  he,  "  to  be  ap- 
proximately honest  people,  that  is  already  not  so  easy,  even  with 
the  seven  sins  a  day  conceded  to  the  wise."  "The  great  blow  of 
holy  folly  wliich  is  to  change  the  world,  if  It  must  come,  will  be 
dealt— it  is  at  least  probable — by  one  of  those  men  who  are  the 
natural  mininters  of  the  sublime  follies,  again  bv  the  right  of  their 
cloth  and  of  their  triple  vow."  The  right  oi  their  cloth!  That 
sounds  decidedly  too  cferlcal  to  please  the  youth  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  M.  de  VogiiC  might  learn  before  long  that  the  spirit 
of  sublime  folly  does  not  blow  only  in  the  tattered  garments  of  the 
traditional  church. 

PAUL  DESJARDINS. 

We  have  come  to  a  personality  very  different  from  that  of  Lavlsse 
or  of  de  VogQ*.  The  sweetly  Ironic  critic  whom  we  have  bad 
occasion  to  quote,  Anatole  France,  draws  the  following  portrait  of 
onr  professor  of  rhetoric :  "AstoM.  Desjardins^one  cannot  reproach 
him  with  a  too  frivolous  gaiety.  I  do  not  think  that  I  nhall  displease 
hira  if  I  say  that  he  jjives  himself  the  face  of  an  apostle  rather  than 
that  of  a  critic.  He  is  severe.  He  does  not  like  that  people  should 
write.  To  Mm  literature  is  the  beast  of  the  Apocal>T)8e.  A  well 
turned  sentence  is  a  public  danger.  He  does  not  criticise,  he 
anathematizes  without  hatred.  Pale  and  melancholy,  he  goes 
about  scattering  tender  maledictions."  Even  so  would  France  have 
spoken  of  Q^f^oy  a  holy  man  whose  name  is  kept  in  the  calendar  of 
the  church.  To  be  accurate,  the  portrait  should  describe  him  aa 
"deeply  serious  "  instead  of  '*  melancholy,"  and  the  word  '*litera- 
ture  "  should  be  understood  to  mean  that  French  modem  literature 
of  which  we  have  spoken  at  the  beginning. 

With  M.  Desjardins  the  loud  declamation  of  the  natural  rights  of 
man  has  changed  into  an  appeal  to  the  natural  duties  of  all  men  to 
their  fellow-men;  the  love  of  the  countr\',  patriotism,  has  been 
replaced  by  the_  larger  moving  force,  the  love  of  man  —  the  all 
embracing  love;'and  Roman  Catholicism  by  Christianity.  "Thou 
shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself"  is  the  key-note  of  his  message. 
We  have  recently  re-read  the  few  pages  we  have  from  M.  Desjar- 
dins, together  with  scattered  talks  of  others  about  him.  Fi'om 
these  perusals  we  have  received  one  of  the  most  Christ-like  Im- 
premions  that  ever  man  made  upon  us.  We  have  discovered  no 
reason  for  restriction  of  approval  or  of  admiration.  There  are 
today  many  a  youth  and  many  a  man  of  high  social  position  proud 
of  being  called  his  disciple. 

Before  proceeding  we  would  like  to  prevent  a  possible  misunder- 
standing which  the  appellation  "  neo-Christian "  might  cause. 
What  is  being  revived  contains  nothing  new,  it  is  simply  Christian- 
ity devoid  of  the  adulterating  additions  made  by  the  apostles  and 
after  them  by  the  church. 

To  understand  and  estimate  correctly  the  signiflcunce  and  the 
probable  oonsequenceB  of  Desiardins'  work,  it  is  to  be  kei>l  in  mind 
that  he  does  not  speak  from  tne  desert  or  from  gom>  ated 

asylum  of  devotion  J   on  the  contrary  bis  voice  la  thu^  •'  fed 
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with  all  the  knowledge  of  the  age;  it  echoes  in  the  halls  of  the  old 
TJmverBity  of  France,  the  centre  of  this  tottering  civilization:  the 
»ame  h&Ua  which  only  the  other  day  heard  the  sarcastic  paraaozes 
of  Renan  about  God  and  virtae,  and  the  despairing  Btoiclam  of 
T^ine.  His  disciples  are  not  the  dlBlnherited  and  the  ignorant,  bat 
the  members  of  the  University*;  the  vehicle  of  the  new  propa- 
gandiam  is  not  some  modest  church  paper,  it  is  the  great  political 
paper,  Le  Journal  dea  Debatt^  or  the  Literaxy  review,  La  Revu^  Bleu^, 
or  even  the  Figaro.  Bat  let  as  pass  on  to  his  two  most  important 
pablicAtionB,  £e  Devoir  Pri^ent,  and  La  Conversion  de  VEglise, 

Le  Devoir  Ptheni,  Paris,  1S»:2.  This  email  pamphlet  is  the  mani- 
festo of  a  man  hardened  with  a  mission  of  moral  reform.  JVtmtim 
vivere  is  ite  motto.  The  preliminary  step  in  an  ethical  reform  is  to 
come  to  a  decision  aa  to  whether  the  subjection  to  animal  instinct,  to 
egoism,  to  Ipn^  is  an  absolute  evil,  or  if  it  ia  only  an  inelegance.  This 
debated  question  is  surely  more  important  and  especially  more 
or^nt  than  that  of  the  divinityof  Ohrist,  or  even  than  that  of  the 
existence  of  a  personal  God.  The  author  has  settled  that  question 
for  himself.  **  I  profess,  in  all  certitude  "  says  he,  *'  that  humanity 
haa  a  destiny  and  that  we  live  for  sometning.''  He  does  not  know 
exjtotly  what  Is  to  be  understood  by  the  word  '* destiny."  ''There- 
upon  I  have  only  dreams  born  of  a  deep  but  incommunicable  love 
which  an  equal  love  only  could  understand."  In  the  battle  fought 
around  these  great  questions  the  negatives  appear  to  have  the 
upper  hand  even  without  any  hope  of  reversal.  The  liking  for  duty 
aeems  decidedly  to  have  passed  away.  Voluptuousness  in  all  ite 
forms,  sensualiBm,  is  the  plague  whioh  devours  our  society.  *'If 
one  wante  to  understand  what  fler^'  vice  bums  in  us,  let  him 
simply  observe  the  looks  that  digmfied  men,  gray-headed  men. 
cast  on  au  honest  woman  passing  by.  What  tension,  what  spasm  of 
lustfulnessl"  France  has  lost  itfi  soul  and  it  struggles  to  regain  it. 
We  know  well  what  is  meant  by  soul.  The  humblest  among  us  has 
felt  at  certain  times  superior  to  himself,  he  has  been  filled  with  the 
spirit  of  sacrifice  that  is,  in  reality,  with  the  spirit  of  liberty.  We 
have  all  observed  the  fluctuations  of  that  soul  In  us,  now  aronsinff 
ns  to  enthoslastic  activity,  now  leaving  us  cold  and  passive.  Al. 
Desjardins  does  not  know'  how  that  sublime  state  of  waking  love 
develops,  but  he  knows  that  only  such  a  state  deserves  the  name  of 
positive  morality.  There  have  been  times  when  such  a  spirit  in- 
spired and  moved  France:  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries, 
e.y.,  at  the  time  of  the  Crusades.  The  Crusades  were  the  prona 
victory  of  a  society  on  natural  egoism.  Shall  such  a  period  recur? 
''I  answer  intrepidly  that  I  so  believe."  Then  the  author  mentions 
some  stat-ementa  which  tend  to  render  to  national  life  a  little  of  the 
altruistic  energy'  it  has  lost;  the  territorial  acauisition  in  Africa  is 
a  gift  of  hope,  for  it  will  call  for  energy,  patriotism,  sacrifice;  the 
question  of  Alsace-Lorraine,  which  is  for  the  French  similar  to  that 
of  the  Irish  question  for  England.  With  the  reawakening  of  the 
national  life,  he  believes  that  infallibly  the  moral  and  the  religious 
life  will  be  stimulated  by  reason  of  their  solidarity.  Our  prophet 
has  sometimes  answers  which  do  not  satisfy  reason,  but  tney  are 
given  with  so  much  confidence  that  they  almost  persuade.  Do  you 
know  why  France  is  about  to  recover  her  soul?  *'  The  sure  answer 
Is,  that  to  live  one  must  have  a  soul.  We  are  then  at  the  eve  of 
having  a  soul.  Let  us  hold  to  that  position;  it  is  very  strong."  The 
other  alternative,  death,  does  not  seem  even  to  come  to  his  mind. 
Now  Bince  it  Is  admitted  and  recognized  that  the  hour  is  approach- 
ing at  which  humanity  will  recover  possession  of  Itself  ana  resume 
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its  aeoending  march,  we  have  to  hasten  with  all  oar  might  the 
arrive  of  th£  happy  moment.  The  future  shall  be  what  we  now 
will  it  to  be.  *'  It  is  why  at  this  decisive  instant,  when  I  am  abont 
to  expose  mv  plans  and  mark  my  foot  on  a  virgin  snow,  I  cannot 
repress  the  loy,  the  divine  ardor  which  penetrates  me.''  For 
years  the  autnor  had  caressed  in  secret  the  hopes  he  now  expresses 
publiclv. 

The  nrst  thing  to  be  done  is  to  understand  each  other,  we  posi- 
tives, to  unite  ourselves  for  concerted  action.  We  hear  all  around 
us  that  on  some  religious  creed  only  we  will  be  able  to  unite 
efficiently;  as  if  man  could  not  live  until  he  has  made  a  theological 
or  philosaphical  stage.  Our  work  shall  have  in  no  way  an  eccle- 
siastical character.  The  divers  faiths  which  express  themselves 
socially  by  the  same  acte  and  by  an  equal  love,  whatever  they  may 
be  called,  are  for  us  synonymous.  Our  position  is  at  the  confluent 
of  the  multifarious  sources  of  morality  and  of  the  good  desires 
called  Catholic,  Protestant.  Jewish  or  philosophic.  Everj'one  while 
uniting  with  us  mav  keep  nis  special  faith.  Our  only  demand  on 
oar  associates  is  that  tney  should  live  for  something,  that  they 
should  believe  in  a  duty.  Here  he  quotes  M.  Secretan,  ''The  cause 
that  we  would  like  to  serve,  the  crisis  which  our  prayer  asks,  is  not 
a  return  to  the  past,  but  the  advent  of  a  new  era;  it  is  Christianity 
in  spirit  and  in  truth,  which  has  alwaya  Bubsisted  in  some  souls,  but 
has  never  reigned."  The  new  faiths  proposed,  neo- Catholicism, 
neo-ProrestantiBm,  neo-Buddhism,  are  equally  inefficacious,  for 
they  reach  the  heart  and  the  will  only  through  the  intermediary  of 
intelligence;  thev  are  speculative.  The  question  is  not  to  believe, 
but  first  of  all  to  love.  Abandoning  all  project  of  union  on  such  or 
such  a  speculative  truth,  we  want  to  reach  faith  through  obedience  to 
duty. 

The  last  pages  of  te  Devoir  Present  are  taken  up  by  an  enumera- 
tion In  thirK^en  points  of  the  practical  fields  in  which  for  two  or 
three  years  the  activity  of  the  positives  should  be  directed.'  It 
seems  that  after  this  preparatory^  stage,  M.  Desjardins  contemplates 
undertaking  a  more  aggressive  and  sharply  limited  work  of  moral 
reform,  such  as  experience  and  circumstances  shall  indicate. 

We  have  said  elsewhere  that  M.  Desjardins  could  be  called  a  pupil 
of  M.  Charles  Secrotan;  as  we  have  already  consumed  too  much  of 
your  time  with  the  matter  here  brought  before  you,  we  shall 
abstain  from  dwelling  lengthily  on  this  philosopher,  whose  Influence 
is  becoming  preponderant,  in  France  and  in  Switzerland,  in  the 
spheres  of  religion  and  of  sociology.  But  we  shall  avail  ourselves 
of  this  occasion  to  indicate  the  leading  ideas  of  his  philosophy,  in 
order  to  give  honor  to  whom  honor  is  due,  and  to  mark  still  more 
clearly  the  character  and  scope  of  the  neo-Cliristlan  movement. 
•  •  •  • 

Charles  Secr^tan,  professor  at  the  Lausanne  University,  Switzer- 
land, correspondent  of  the  French  Institute  and  of  the  American  As- 
sociation for  the  Advancement  of  the  Social  Science,  can  be  fitly 
designated  as  the  philosopher  of  free-will.  His  system  of  phil- 
OBOphy  finds  its  strongest  support  in  the /acU  0/ oonsc(«nc«y  he  en- 
deavors to  reinstate  tnem  in  their  proper  place,  from  which  they 
seem  to  have  been  removed  by  the  theory  of  evolution.  For  him 
religion  is  a  form  sui  generis  of  the  moral  life;  it  is  not,  as  many 
think,  a  childish  form  of  science;  it  must  necessarily'  subsist  as 


^For  co-nplemttntxry  inrormstlononltf  Devotr  iV^tmf,  i 
iMry,  Vol.  n.  No.  2,  p.  VI. 
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long  aa  hnmanity  itself,  through  all  the  phases  of  its  development. 
In  la  Civilisation  and  la  Oroyance.  in  which  he  reviews  and  gives 
an  answer  to  the  great  social,  theological  and  metaphysical  qaestions 
from  the  practical  point  of  view,  he  declares  that  '*the  supremacy 
of  the  moral  idea  is  the  vital  element  of  modern  thought,  that  it 
i8  the  seed  of  truth  which  must,  before  all  things  else,  be  preserved 
and  cultivated,"  and  also  that  **  to  think  of  oneself,  to  live  for  one*» 
own  self,  is  to  lose  one's  life.  To  give  ourselves  to  others  is  the 
only  chance  of  salvation:  such  is  the  lesson  which  the  present  clr- 
comstances  teach  us,  ...  .  that  truth  of  the  present  moment 
is  the  eternal  truth,  it  is  the  whole  truth  .  .  .  .'"  It  is  not 
amiss  that  such  a  philosophy  is  called  Christian.  Elsewhere  we  find 
these  lines  pointing  again  to  the  centre  of  his  philosophy:  ''  In  a 
time  when  all  the  artificial  props  are  ruined,  ....  in  a  time 
when  moral  checks  alone  subsist,  when  all  depends  more  manifestly 
than  ever  on  the  individual  will^  to  redress  that  will,  to  state  pre- 
cisely the  idea  of  duty,  to  reanimate  the  sense  of  duty,  in  outting 
it  in  itA  place  in  the  centre  of  life  and  of  thought, — such  is  tne  true 
question,  such  is  the  object  of  our  effort.*'  The  appeal  to  the  facts 
of  moral  consciousness  is  the  point  of  departure  and  the  bulwark  of 
the  whole  system.  The  way  in  which  these  facts  are  presented  as 
scientific  facts  deser\'ing  prei'minence  over  all  the  other  facts  of 
consciousness,  and  the  confidence  with  which  it  is  done,  make  of 
M.  Secrotan's  work  an  original  Bvatem  of  the  highest  common  aeswe 
philosophy.  His  pubUshed  works  are  numerous:  La  PhiloHophie  dm 
la  Libert^,  2  vols.,  le  JVtncipe  de  la  Morale,  Recherche  de  la  Meihode^ 
RaUon  et  Chrisiiani«mey  lesuroita  de  V HumaniiLa,  volume  on  Victor 
Cousin  and  one  on  Leibnitz^  la  Civilisation  et  la  Oroyance,  etc. 
•  •  •  • 

We  come  back  to  M.  Desjardins.  Until  1892  he  had  preached  the 
need  of  a  reform,  and  in  le  Uevoir  Present  had  traced  the  lines  along 
which  it  should  be  made.  In  January  1892,  he  went  a  step  further 
toward  the  realization  of  his  theories,  and  founded  the  Li gue  pour 
V Action  Morale.  The  earnestness  of  M.  Deejardins  is  manifestea  by 
this  decisive  step.  The  Ligue  is  composed  of  a  mere  handful  of 
men,  but  in  such  an  undertaking  number  is  not  often  a  token  of 
strength.  It  works  in  silence  and  almost  in  retirement.  We  sur- 
mise that  for  the  present,  in  the  face  of  the  difUcult  task  before 
them,  these  men  feel  the  need  of  meditation;  they  await  the  com- 
ing of  the  inspirinc  spirit.  The  members  of  the  Ligue  belong  to 
the  most  variea  foitns  and  social  positions;  men  allied  to  no  churchy 
heretic«  ae  to  all  religious  confessions,  Roman  Catholics,  Protes- 
tant pastors  and  laymen  are  united  in  the  same  desire  and  in  the 
belief— for  them  the  most  and  perhaps  the  only  important  articles  of 
the  various  Christian  faiths— in  the  categoric  imperative  of  duty 
and  in  the  power  of  love.  The  Lig^te  publishes  every  three  weeks 
a  bulletin  for  its  members. 

At  times  when  we  allow  our  imagination  to  stray  away  In  the 
beautiful  ideal  world,  we  see  thiu  humble  association  rising  in 
strength  and  in  spiritual  influence,  until  its  ramifications  spread  all 
over  France,  transforming  the  bitter  fruits  of  incomplete  civiliza- 
tion with  that  old  leaven  of  Christian  love  which  once  already,  2,000 
years  ago,  renovated  the  world.  Is  that  only  a  dream  ?  Shall  it 
not  find  realization  ?  The  occurrences  of  the  present  seem  to  give 
an  affirmative  answer  to  this  last  query.     Religions  of  intellectual 

1  Th«  reality  nnd  th#  ext«it  of  tb«  corruption  whfch  ve  have  trlMl  Co  let  forth  la  our 
rapid  nirfej  of  modem  French  Uterattire.  And  aildlUoDal  confirmation  from  Ui«  fear 
of  Boclal  rulo  openly  exprpued  by  mcb  men  aa  Secrdtan,  Lavlne.  DBSJardlns.  deVogO^, 
He. 
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creeds  axe  yielding  place  to  the  universal  religion  of  the  heart; 
intellectual  oarriers  are  already  falling  to  pieces,  not  everywhere^ 
nor  completely,  it  is  true;  were  we  to  forget  it,  we  would  quickly 
be  recalled  to  the  true  state  of  things  by  one  of  the  many  for  whom 
to  be  Christian  is  to  believe  in  a  certain  aet  of  doctrines  and  dogmas. 
One  of  the  standard-bearers  of  French  militant  Protestantism,  \\Tit- 
ing  in  the  Revue  Chretienne,  a  strongorganof  advanced  Protestantism, 
scoffs  atDesjardins  and  at  the  Ligue  pour  V Action  Morale  for  putting 
action,  not  only  before  faith,  but  even  above  faith.  *'A  Christian, " 
says  M.  de  f*reB8euse,  "has  the  dut>'  to  salute,  with  sympath}',  the  first 
timid  stammerings  of  a  moral  reform:  he  has  not  the  richt  to 
associate  with  such  an  enterprise  on  the  ill-deflned  ground  of  a 
kind  of  religious  neutraUty.  .  .  .  The  harbor  is  no  more  to  be  found, 
it  is  at  the  foot  of  the  Cross. '^  It  is  precisely  the  foot  of  the  Cross 
— to  use  an  illustration  distasteful  on  account  of  its  many  associa- 
tions with  bigoted  ideas— which  Desjardins  and  his  associates  seek, 
while  our  advanced  Protestants  worship  still  at  the  feet  of  the 
apostles  and  of  the  church  fathers.  In  answer  to  the  objection 
against  the  prei-minence  given  to  action,  the  words  of  the  Apostle 
Paul  might  be  quoted:  *"And  now  abideth  faith,  hope  and  charity, 
these  tl^e.  But  the  greatest  of  these  is  charity."  Now  charitv  is 
not  faith,  but  action.  But  to  appeal  to  a  better  authority. 
experience,  we  would  remark  that  faith,  not  faith  in  creeds— that 
does  not  mean  anything  to  the  mass — but  faith  in  the  moral  princi- 
ples, is  established  bv  action  and  can  be  best  developed  bv  action, 
for  it  is  engendered  by  feeling  accompanying  moral  activity,  posi- 
tively or  negatively  exercised. 

•  •  •  « 

Before  saving  a  few  words  on  Desjardins'  position  towards  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  let  us  embrace  at  a  glance,  for  comparison's 
sake,  the  tw*o  movements  led  respectively  by  La visse  and  ae  Vogue 

Ernest  Lavisse  personifies  the  idea  of  the  renovation  of  the 
national  life  through  education.  His  God  is  the  nation;  his  gospel 
la  **  love  your  country  and  prepare  to  serve  it  worthily."  This  is 
without  doubt  a  large  and  noble  sentiment,  able,  in  a  proud  and 
generous  people,  to  check  the  dissolving  effects  of  a  life  without 
purpose.  The  sight  of  a  nation  shaking  off  its  pessimism,  its 
sensualism,  its  nihilism,  at  the  tlirill  of  a  newly  awakened  patriotism, 
is  one  of  the  grandest  spectacles  that  history  presents.  It  is  a 
striking  illustration  of  the  saving  influence  of  altruism.  But  is  not 
the  peace  of  our  civilization  endangered  by  this  stirring  up  of 
natioaal  pride?  Does  it  not  bring  w^ith  it  the  hatred  of  the  enemy 
and  the  thirst  for  revenge?  Is  patriotism  the  true  support  of  th'e 
moral  life  ?  No,  it  is  but  a  tonic  or  a  palliative.  The  devotion  to 
one's  country  cannot  be  sufficient  to  a  complete  healthy,  human 
life.  In  momenta  of  intense  national  ri%'alry,  it  will  be  a  powerful 
lever.  But  what  will  happen  after  the  vlctorv  or  the  defeat  ? — Just 
what  happens,  after  the  encounter,  in  the  well-regulated  life  of  the 
prize-flgnter.  Civilized  society  needs  a  deeper  and  truer  base  of 
existence,  including  in  itself  patriotism  and  all  other  virtues.  The 
citizen's  life  must  have  a  purpose  distinct  from  and  above  the 
service  of  his  country,  a  faith  having  its  foundation  in  his  deeper 
moral  nature.  M.  Ernest  Lavisse  does  not  deal  with  the  true 
problem. 

We  have  seen  that  le  Vicomte  Melchior  de  VogUf'  is  a  charming 
writer,  a  beautiful  mystical  soul,  not  in  the  least  Inclined  to  asceti- 
cism, oat  ratb*v  >«<iLving  an  artistic  weakness  for  the  beauUfiLlf 
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'  of  tbe  RoTnan  CatboHe  Ghnci. 
L  lor  aona  raftmBs  in  Ihe  ohnrch,  bat  it  U  evideaCb 
tto  bwiiwi  of  111  dmOfal  aou  to  point  out  to  an  iniaiab 
» tha  dafaela  wliSA  bmt  the  grand  old  fftmctore  and  make  it 
I  to  ao  nany  good  Maa.  We  moat,  in  aU  religioiu  aSiia, 
gvatt  tte  good  iiliaaiii  ii  of  Hia  HoUneaa.  It  appoan  that  IL  da 
Vogtt£  lidla  lilMaalf  artth  tbe  hope  that  the  impemtive  needs  for 
aome  form  of  raMglon,  which  aow  torment  the  roong  generatkoL 
viU  preraa  vpon  them  to  throw  above  bonra  the  ctearaat  ai 
grandeat  aoqnUtiona  of  the  peat— the  independence  of  the  reatoa. 
and  the  fiberty  of  coxwcSeooe — and  eaoae  tnem  to  ImpriaoD 
aetrea  in  that  aenile  ecclesiastical  machine. 

Am  aoon  aaM.de  Vo^e  had  promulgated  hia  fanciea, 
yooth  raiaed  a  load  cry,  a  good  deal  like  a  aneer,  aga^iat 
to  whom  they  had  liatened  with  joy  and  thankfnlno—  aa  long  ; 
talked  of  love  and  aacrifice  only.  Traditional  nothoritr,  eocleaiat- 
tioal  aathority,  papal  infallibility,  cannot  sntt  the  people  who  madt 
the  Berolatio'n  of  1789  \  no  more  can  the  orthodox  doctrlnee  of  the 
chorch  aatisfy  the  yoath,  nouriflhed  with  the  science  of  the  nine- 
teenth centory.  'The  agitation  waa  greateat  among  thoee  who 
regard  the  religiooa  revival  with  a  anspidona  eye,  and  this  spriag 
the  opposition  cryatalUsed  into  a  eociety  calling  itself  ''  La  Ligttt 
DihriocratUpu  de$K0olea.^*  Its  programme  manifeata  a  strong  anti- 
religioas  sentiment.  To  apply  in  all  qaeetions  the  severe  scientific 
methods  only,  and  Co  take  aa  sole  rule  of  conduct  the  reason,  to  pro- 
scribe aU  mesticism  and  all  religionism,  are  the  main  articlea  of  its 
atatates.  To  this  negative  side  is  added  a  positive  one :  the  atody  of 
tbe  social  questions.  This  open  and  constitated  oppoaition  is  very 
regrettable,  but  it  was  to  be  foreseen  by  the  readers  of  de  V<^fit'* 
articles.  Soon  after  the  foondationof  the  Ligae  Democrattque»  a  sort 
of  great  inaiizural  waa  held  at  the  *'  Hotel  desSocietes  Savantes."  at 
which  M.  Aulard,  the  dtstingaished  occupant  of  the  new  chair  of 
the  History  of  the  Revolution  at  the  Sorbonne,  was  the  orator.  He 
availed  himself  of  the  occasion  to  assail  vigorously  with  arg^omeats 
and  raillery  the  neo- mystic -rellgioas  dreams.  To  them  he  opposed 
the  principles  of  the  Revolution  and  the  declaratioas  of  science,  od 
which  alone  the  future  can  be  built.  It  is  in  vain  that  some  gentle* 
men  of  leisure,  having  found  Chateaubriand^s  inkstand,  have  set 
about  resuscitating  the  faded  glory  of  the  **Geniedu  Chrisiianisme." 
The  unknown  God,  whom  they  say  voung  men  are  aeeking,  is  only 
too  well  known.  It  is  the  God  'who,  for  so  many  centuries,  htks 
fettered  the  reason.  M.  de  VogQe.  who,  although  not  named  in  the 
speech,  was  the  special  target  of  tne  orator,  answered  in  a  bright 
but  unsatisfactor>' article.'  The  Quartier  Latin  did  not  remain  a 
passive  spectator  of  the  discussion.  French  students  are  always 
near  the  point  of  ebullition.  Immediately  the  old  politico -religious 
passions  sprang  up  and  superseded  the  tone  of  quiet  religious 
earnestness  wlSch  had  swept  over  a  good  part  of  the  Quartier. 
Catholics  and  Liberals,  neo-Christians  ana  Radicals,  who  had 
remained  ill-defined,  drew  into  battle  array.  Manifestations  were 
held  by  the  different  parties.  On  May  the  17th,  Professor  Aulard 
was    to    lecture   on   the    "Convention   Natlonale"    of    1795^    and 
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speciftlly  on  the  diacnsaionf  then  held,  relative  to  the  article  on 
religiooB  liberty.  The  amphitheatre  was  crowded  long  before  the 
appearance  of  the  professor.  As  he  enters,  cries  of  Vive  Aulard  I 
V^ve  la  Revolution  I  arise.  He  hardly  begins  when  a  groap  of 
Catholic  students  leave  the  hall  ostentatiously.  They  are  followed 
by  ft  large  number  of  Liberals.  In  the  street,  blows  are  brought  to 
bear  on  the  debate,  until  the  police  intervention  makes  an  end  of 
the  affray.  Catbohcs  and  Free-thinkers  are  again  at  sword'a-edge 
In  the  university.  MM.  Aulard  and  de  VogUe,  the  champions  of 
the  old  rationalism  and  of  the  old  clericalism,  must  deeply  regret 
this  explosion  of  political  passions  caused  by  their  utterances. 
whatever  may  be  their  convictions.  The  safest  anticipation  that 
can  be  made  on  the  issue  of  this  regrettable  conflict  is  that  M.  de 
Vogtit'a  influence  on  the  studcnte  will  bo  limited  to  the  small 
number  of  Catholics.  The  wise  keep  away  from  these  extremes, 
and  instead  of  placing  themselves  under  the  auspices  of  secular  or 
ecclesiastical  historical  events,  thev  remain  in  the  sphere  of  the 
revelations  of  consciousness.  Only  there  peace  and  good  will 
towards  all  can  prevail. 


I 


M.  Paul  Desjardins,  as  differentiated  from  Lavisse,  views  the 
problem  in  its  essential  and  universal  aspect.  Sensualism  and 
egoism,  these  inseparable  sisters,  born  of  a  aiminution  of  life,  itself 
the  result  of  the  lack  of  great,  disinterested  ambitions  and  of  the 
negations  of  science,  are  the  real  eNils.  What  is  needed  is  a  solid 
basis  on  which  an  individual— and  consequently  also  a  national — 
Ufe  can  be  built.  Where  is  that  foundation  to  be  found?  The 
exterior  supports  of  right  living  have  fallen  down.  Exterior 
revelation,  tradition,  reason  itself  are  disbelieved.  Desjardins 
seeks  the  answer  to  this  question  in  the  inner  life  of  man,  in  the 
centre  of  his  nature.  When  everything  else  has  failed,  it  remains 
in  us  a  sense  of  direction;  there  is  the  answer.  Do  not  rely  on  an 
exterior  revelation,  do  not  trust  in  any  external  authority,  nor  even 
in  reason,  but  rely  on  your  deeper  self.  Learn  from  the  facts  of 
conscience,  of  which  you  are  the  passive  witnesses.  Do  what  they 
bid  you  do.  Submit  to  your  nature,  to  nothing  else.  Obey  duty. 
The  consequences  of  this  obedience  you  will  accept  as  necessary, 
as  true.  Faith  in  certain  ideas  will  result  from  it,  bat  it  will  be  a 
rational  and  unshakable  faith,  for  it  will  be  born  of  your  own 
experience. 

There  is  surely  nothing  absolntely  new  in  this  solution,  which  we 
believe  to  be  the  purpoH  of  M.  Desjardins'  message,  although  he 
nowhere  expresses  it  in  that  form;  nevertheless,  we  see  in  it  the 
formulation  of  a  truth  which  has  always  been  the  ultimate  guide  of 
man's  life,  unconsciously  at  first  and  rising  slowly  to  consciousness 
with  the  progressive  evolution  of  humanity;  man  does  not 
acknowledge  anything  binding  except  that  which  he  finds  in  him* 
self;  he  may  project  it  outwardly;  he  may  first  perceive  it  in  some 
other  person,  who,  then,  becomes  a  revelator,  and  he  may  submit 
to  his  authority;  or  he  may  find  the  expression  of  his  religious 
needs  in  the  articles  of  a  creed,  and,  unconsciously  reversing  the 
psychic  process  which  has  taken  place,  attribute  to  the  creed  itself 
an  authority  which,  In  reality,  it  owes  to  its  symbolic  expression  of 
soul-contents  which  have  not  vet  reached  self-conscionsnesa. 
The  essence  of  a  person's  belief  rests  always  on  facts  directly 
experienced,  whatever  may  be  the  person's  opinion  on  church  and  on 
oreedal  authority.  The  principles  on  which  Desjardins  proc* 
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pear  to  be  t  he  crowning  achievement  of  a  process,  for  which  the  yen* 
clnmiiy  word  "  moral-self -consciouBification*^  nuKht  be  eaggeeUa. 
The  open  declaration  of  this  principle  and  the  effort  pat  forth  to 
make  it  triumph,  constilutes,  it  seems  to  us,  a  reli^oos  revolu- 
tion, a  revolution  corresponding  in  the  moral  and  reli^onfl  world 
to  the  Bocial  and  political  Revolution  of  1789.  Then  men  were 
declared  poLlticalty  free  and  equal;  to-dav  they  are  declared 
religiously  independent  from  all  external  authority.  In  1780  the 
sovereign  authority  of  reason  came  to  the  self-coneciouaneas  of  the 
mass;  to-day  the  sovereign  authority  of  conscience  arrives  to  the 
self-consciousness  of  the  mass.  To  the  declaration  of  the  political 
and  social  rights  of  man,  France  is  about  to  add  the  declaration  of 
the  relleiouB  and  moral  rights  of  man.  The  psychologists  of  all 
lands  will  watch  \\ith  intense  interest  the  be^nnin^  of  this  new 
era,  for  we  need  not  draw  here  your  attention  to  the  conseqaencst 
of  this  revolution.  It  brings  with  it  the  realization  of  the  more  or 
less  definite  desires  of  the  best  men  of  all  the  civilixed  nations  with 
regard  to  religious  reforms.  It  heralds  the  fall  of  a  religious 
authority  not  resting  on  the  conscience.  It  is  the  death  of  tradition, 
which  keeps  us  enchained  to  an  age  long  over-grown;  the  fall  of 
the  intellectual  creeds,  the  belief  in  which  was  and  is  still  made  the 
condition  of  salvation;  but  above  all  it  is  the  aurora  of  a  new  day 
in  which  Christian  love  shall  reign,  because  men  will  seek  their 
inspiration  in  the  holy  revelations  of  their  conscience. 

M.  Paul  Deajardins  appears  to  us  the  apostle  of  this  Revolution. 
He  has  not,  we  must  acknowledge,  seen  nis  way  clearly  from  the 
first.  Although  in  liis  early  publications  he  declared  himself  neutral 
as  to  the  various  religious  faiths,  it  appeared  to  many  that  he  wm 
leaning  towards  a  reformed  Roman  OathoUciBm.  Certain  persons, 
for  instance,  related  that  he  had  gone  to  Rome  and  had  received 
complete  approbation  from  the  Pope.and  that  from  that  day  his  worki 
was  under  the  tutelacre  of  the  church.  M.  Desjardins,  indeed,  went 
to  Rome,  but  it  was  for  the  ostensible  motive  of  obtaining  a  dispen- 
sation desired  by  some  scrupulous  Catholics  in  order  to  feel  at 
liberty  to  work  in  common  with  heretics.  The  dispensation  was 
granted.  A  month  ago  he  defined  clearly  and  decisively  hieattitode 
towards  the  church  in  general.  Allow  me  in  concluding  to  set  forth 
before  you  this  attitude  as  expressed  in  the  articles  published  in 
the  Journal  des  D^bats^  under  the  title,  La  Convergion  de  VEgiUe 
and  La  Vraie  Eglisc  (the  true  church). 

In  the  bold  articles  on  the  conversion  of  the  church  (  November 
1S92  ),  M.  Deajardins  proposes,  without  acrimony  or  violence,  but 
also  without  tergiversation,  what  he  considers  to  be  the  necessary 
transformations  which  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  must  undergo 
in  order  to  regain  control  over  the  people.  It  is  in  one  word  the 
return  to  the  spirit  of  Christ.  '*The  conversion  through  which  the 
church  must  pass  is  a  conversion  of  the  heart.  It  must  become 
again  a  school  of  love  and  of  libert)-.  The  church  must  bring  to 
the  Republic  the  breath  which  gives  long  life  to  cities  in  giving  to 
each  citizen  that  which  is  the  whole  of  life  according  to  Christ  and 
according  to  reason,  namely,  the  spirit  of  peace  in  self-devotion  to 
mankind,  and  of  faith  in  salvation  through  sacrifice.  It  must 
BDiritualize  itself  previously  to  spiritualizing  the  people.'*  The 
enure  h  is  institutea  perpetually  to  repeat  by  its  example  and  by  its 
speech:  sacrifice  yourselves;  love  and  you  shall  live — and  not  lo 
direct  states.  **  The  social  duty  of  the  church  holds,  then  in  thes« 
three  rules:  (1)  To  minister  to  the  humble  who  carry  the  ei«at 
burden;    (2)    To  speak  to  them  and  to  other  men  by  means  oHot^ 
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and  of  self-Bacriflce;  (3)  To  develop  among  them  that  spirit  of 
love  and  of  self-sacriflce." 

The  church  must  then  break  with  ambition,  with  wealth,  with 
power,  with  the  spirit  of  domination  and  of  coercion.  The  whole 
of  ite  authority  must  consist  in  the  natural  aacendeucy  exercised 
by  respectability  and  amiability.  It  must  no  more  be  a  wheel  in 
the  state  machine.  The  spiritual  must  separate  from  the  temporal. 
The  shocking  anti-Christian  inequalities  established  by  the  traffic 
made  with  ceremonies  and  even  by  the  dispensation  of  the  sacra- 
ments must  disappear.  As  no  one  can  serve  two  masters,  it  is  also 
evident  that  the  church  must  detach  itself  from  the  worldly  solem- 
nities and  customs  which  make  of  it  a  temple  of  Mammon/and  that 
the  false  splendor  of  devotion,  the  various  classes  of  marriages, 
etc.,  must  be  set  aside. 

The  reader  asks  himself,  what  would  remain  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  if  all  these  reforms  were  realized  ?  What  would 
become  of  the  hierarchy,  of  the  entire  submission  of  the  one  to  the 
other?  What  of  the  infallible  authority  of  the  Pope?  And  as  to 
doermas,  sacraments  and  other  ordinances,  a  few  lines  at  the 
end  of  the  last  article  of  November  permit  us  to  infer  a  radical 
denial  of  the  intrinsic  value  given  them  by  the  church  :  ^*  Public 
worship  itself  must  not  be  overdone;  Inner  fervor  gives  to  it  its 
whole  value.'* 

Under  the  title,  The  Convereion  of  the  Church,  M.  Desjardlns 
was,  unwittingly  or  not,  demanding  the  destruction  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church.  This  series  of  articles  was  suddenly  interrupted, 
and  the  author  had  not  yet  clearly  declared  what  everj'body  wanted 
to  know,  whether  he  entertained  the  intention  of  a  future  adhesion 
to  the  Cnurch  of  Rome.  At  last,  five  months  later,  in  April  laat. 
the  Journal  de$  DtbaU  published  the  long  expected  conclusion.  It 
was  entitled  La  Vraie  Eglise.  In  it  M.  Desjardins  explains  why, 
to  remain  Christian,  he  cannot  become  Romanist.  The  time 
elapsed  between  Christ's  gospel  and  our  century  is  to  be  regarded. 
as  a  sort  of  prolongation  of  paganism  still  enveloping  the  pure 
Christian  spirit.  **  Modem  metaphysics  has  come  to  take  up  the 
work  of  Saint  Paul  and  to  consummate  the  rupture  between  the 
spirit  and  the  law.  Let  us  not  hesitate,  we  must  help  on.  Here  Is 
tne  hoj)e  of  the  future,  not  only  of  humanity,  but  also  of  true 
Christianity,  which  is  but  dawniiJff.^* 

Let  us  unite  ^ith  Desjardins  ana  his  friends  in  the  effort  to  shake 
off  the  encumbrances  of  the  post.  Let  not  the  veneration  we  have 
for  the  works  of  the  dead  blind  us  to  the  needs  of  the  living.  The 
throes  through  which  France  is  passing  will  soon  reach  to  other 
nations.  These  throes  are  not  to  oe  feared,  for  they  are  but  as  the 
struggle  of  the  butterfly  endeavoring  to  set  itself  free  from  its 
gross-imprisoning  chr^'salis;  man  is  about  to  take  an  epoch-making 
step  toward  the  more  complete  realization  of  hie  divine  nature. 
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Lea  Ph^nomineM  Piychiquea  et  la  Temperature  du  Oerveau,    ASCGELO 
Moeso.     Phil.  Trans.,  VoL  1B3,  pp.  299-309.     3  Figs.     (Cr 
Lecture,  1892.) 

Mo680'B  previoas  work  upon  circulation  In  the  brain,  and 

upon  mental  and  moBcular  fati^e,  have  given  him   most  vala 

preparation  for  attacking  the  <&licate  problem  of  braio  tempera- 
ture In  relation  to  pBychic  activity.  His  earlier  work  revealed  the 
fact  that  blood  presaure  in  the  brain  rises  daring  mental  activity, 
and  also  that  there  may  be  fluctuations  of  blood  pressure,  which  are 
independent  of  psychical  activity.  Mosso  had  also  become  bos- 
pieioufi  that  Schiff's  theory  of  brain  temperature  needed  modifica- 
tion, and  had  been  made  duly  alive  to  the  fact  that  brain 
temperature  would  mean  very  little  unless  the  temperature  of  the 
blood  was  taken  at  the  same  time. 

Experiments  were  made  upon  animals  under  morphia  and  ans«- 
theticB,  and  also  upon  man.  Delicate  mercurial  thermometers^ 
made  expressly  for  the  purpose  by  M.  Baudin  of  Paris,  and  capable 
of  reading  to  0  .002  C,  were  employed,  the  bulb  l>eing  generally 
placed  between  the  dura  and  the  skull,  but  in  some  cases  under  the 
dura.  Temperatures  of  interior  of  body,  blood  in  carotid  artery 
and  brain  were  taken  simultaneously. 

In  general,  brain  temperature  is  lower  than  interior  body  temper- 
ature. To  demonstrate  that  this  is  due  to  radiation  of  heat  from 
surface  of  head,  it  is  only  necessary  to  keep  the  anim.al  in  a  medium 
heated  to  the  temperature  of  the  rectum.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, the  temperature  of  the  brain  is  always  higher  than  that  of 
interior  of  body  by  from  0*^.60  to  0^.63  C.  This  proves  that  the  brain 
is  the  seat  of  active  chemical  changes,  which  m&ke  it  a  great 
thermogenic  organ.  Under  ordinary'  conditions,  great  psychic 
activity  or  the  action  of  exciting  druf^s  may  cause  sufficient  increaae 
of  heat  production  in  the  brain  to  raise  its  temperature  as  much  as 
0°.3  above  that  of  the  internal  organs. 

Curves  showing  superimposed,  the  internal,   carotid   and  brain 
temperatures  give  great   clearness  and  precision  to    the  subject. 
In  profound  sleep  under  morphine,  the  curves  of  brain  and  carotid 
temperatures  are  seen  to  very  nearly  coincide,— the  brain  tempera- 
ture a  trifle  lower,  and  both  somewhat  lower  than  the   internal 
temperature.     Shouting  in  the  ears  of  the  animal  cAuses  a  alight 
rise  of  brain  temperature,  and  electric  stimulation  of  the  cortex  is 
shown  to  cause  a  sudden  rise  of  temperature  considerably  above 
that  of  the  carotid  and   almost  up  to  internal   temperature,  the 
animal  showing  no  signs  of  waking.    Experiments  made  while  the 
animal  is  awake  show  a  great  amount  of  heat  production  in  tSa 
brain  over  that  produced  during  sleep.    This  aeems  to  be  needgfl 
for  the  mere  maintenance  of  coneciousnesB.  Greater  psychic  activiiB 
occasions  a  scarcely  perceptible  increase  in  temperature,  the  greate«P 
rise  recorded  from  tnis  cause  being  0°.01  C. 
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Experiments  with  various  ansBsthetica  and  narcotics  show  that 
these  suspend  the  activities  of  nerve  cells  to  such  an  extent  that  in 
deep  ansBSthesia.  electrical  stimulation  produces  no  rise  in  brain 
temperature.  Elective  action  of  stimulating  drugs  on  the  different 
tissues  is  well  shown  by  the  injection  of  cocaine,  ten  centigrams  of 
thehydrochlorate  causing  a  rise  in  brain  temperature  of  0^.36  C,  no 
change  being  obsen-ed  in  either  muscles  or  rectum.  The  effect  of 
cocaine  upon  the  brain  Is  rendered  more  conspicuous  by  combina- 
tion with  curare.  In  a  deeply  curarized  dog,  the  temperature  of 
the  whole  body  was  observed  to  rise  4\  from  37°  to  41  C^  within  a 
half  hour  after  the  injection  of  the  cocaine.  That  the  effect  upon 
the  brain  caused  this  rise  is  shown  by  the  brain  temperature  being 
O'^.a  C.  above  that  of  the  rectum  during  the  time.  The  experiments 
are  of  special  interest  as  indicating  active  chemical  changes  within 
the  brain. 

2Tw  Chftnge»  in  the  Optic  Tracts  and  Ckiasma  in  a  Cn$e  of  Unilateral 
Optic  Atrophy.  Williamson,  R.  T.  and  M.  R.  0.  P.  (Lond.) 
Brain,  Part  LVIII.  p.  230.     1892. 

Hannah  T.,  age  56.  Complete  loss  of  vision  R.  eye;  atrophy  of  R. 
optic  disc.  Left  eye  and  L.  field  of  vision,  normal.  Sudaen  onset 
of  blindness  in  R.  eye  after  an  attack  of  rheumatism,  four  years 
previous  to  death.  Findings  agree  in  the  main  with  those,  for 
similar  cases,  recofded  by  Purtachner  and  v.  Gudden.  The  optic 
nerve  of  right  side  was  much  shrunken,  and  contained  almost  no 
healthy  fibers.  Left  optic  nerve  was  normal.  In  the  chiasma,  the 
degenerated  optic  nerve  fibers  were  found  to  pass  to  the  inferior 
surface  of  the  opposite  side.  In  the  optic  tracts,  an  area  of 
degeneration  could  be  plainly  seen  occupying  the  central  area  of 
the  right  side  (uncrossed  fibers).  The  left  optic  tract  was  much 
shrunken,  and  showed  degeneration  chiefly  in  the  inner  half  of  the 
inferior  surface.  Indications  of  degeneration  extended  also  to  the 
outer  half  of  the  inferior  surface  and  to  the  outer  surface.  Hence 
uncrossed  fibers  occupy  the  central  portion  of  the  optic  tract;  while 
crossed  fibers,  with  slight  modification  of  Pui^chner's  statement, 
He  along  the  peripher>'  of  the  tract.  Microscopical  examination 
was  made  by  Weigert's  method.  .\.  series  of  eleven  well  selected 
drawings  add  great  clearness  to  the  description. 


f.— 77  ccrvelleUo:  nuovi  studi  dijlsiologia  normale  e  pathologica, 
LuciANl.     Firenze,  1891. 


LUIGl, 


//. — SuW  origine  e  decorso  rfei  peduTicoli  cerebelleri  e  mi  loro  raj>porti 
cogli  altri  centri  nervosi,    aIarchi,  Vitt.    Hrenze,  1891. 

Of  the  above  papers,  the  first  deals  with  the  physiologj^,  the 
second  with  the  anatomical  connections  of  the  cerebellum,  as 
shown  by  degenerations  resulting  from  partial  or  entire  extirpation. 

Dogs  and  monkeys  were  employed  for  the  experiments.  The 
cerebellum  was  removed,  wholly  or  in  part,  under  narcosis  produced 
in  dogs  by  hypodermic  injection  of  morphia  and  chloral  (morphia 
2.5  centigram,  chloral  1  gram),  and  in  monkeys  by  morphia  and 
chloroform. 

Tlie  principal  operations  studied  were:     ErtirpuHon  of  the  middle 

lot>eofthc  o<T<»^f//«T.'^•   •-'■—■■•---•  ^f  **■-  ...i.../-  - i...u......   cjrtirptjtion 

of  orwliutfof  thr  n-!  <Uviding  the 

vermis  in  the  medl.i  .. 

Operations  upon  '■  — »nt  core 

being  necessar)*  to  .>  ,,  ry  to 
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adjacent  parts  of  the  brain^  and  especially  of  the  medulla.  Hemor^ 
rhage  wa«  arreeted  by  means  of  bit«  of  sponge  soaked  in  corroeiTe 
snbUmate  solution  (1-1,000).  The  operations  were  eminently  »ac- 
ceasful,  as  is  attested  by  the  fact  that  Lueiani  kept  his  uiimals 
months  and  even  years  after  total  extirpation  of  the  cerebellom. 
In  this  way,  he  was  able  to  distingoisb  between  temporary  and 
permanent  effecU. 

For  convenience,  the  results  are  classified  under  five  categories: 
1,  Phenomena  of  irritation^  disturbanceB  of  innervation  attending 
more  or  less  closely  npon  the  operation.  2,  Phenomena  of  deficient. 
These  are  to  be  attributed  to  lack  of  the  portion  of  the  cerebellum, 
which  has  been  removed,  and  form,  perhaps,  the  chief  feature  of 
Interest  in  the  research.  The  following  symptoms  are  noted  u 
characteristic  of  cereV>ellar  deficiency:  Lack  of  voluntary  power — 
OKthenia;  lack  of  muscular  tone — atonia;  and  uncertainty  of  move- 
ment, tremor,  osciUation—zufosiVt.  It  is  impossible  to  separate  these 
elearlv  from  the  next  gronp.  3.  Phenojnenri  of  compensation^ 
classified  as  organic, — a  gradual  lessening  of  the  phenomena  of 
deficiency  and  functional,— abnormal  movements  directed  to  correct 
faulty  movements  occasioned  by  deficiency.  4.  ffienomerui  of 
degeneration;  in  other  parts  of  the  nervous  system  following  cerebel- 
lar extirpation.  5.  Trophic  phenomena;  it  is  claimed  indirectly^  that 
the  cerebellum  exerts  an  influence  npon  the  nutrition  of  the  tissues. 

/. — Effect  of  diviM^yn  in  the  median  plttne.  In  the  case  of  tliree 
animals,  the  cerebellum  was  divided  in  the  median  plane.  One  dog 
lived  twenty-two  months  after  the  operation,  and  was  carefully 
studied.  Some  difficulty  in  co-ordination  was  noted  at  first,  ancl, 
as  a  phenomenon  of  deficiency,  lack  of  energy  in  the  performance 
Of  voluntary'  acts  and  diminution  of  muscular  tone  were  the  more 
lasting  resulte.  Tracings  of  the  dog's  footprints  were  taken  by 
dipping  the  feet  in  different  colored  inks;  and  these  showed  that 
compensation  became  so  perfect  that  it  was  difficult  to  discern 
anything  abnormal  in  the  gait.  The  general  disturbances  are, 
however,  sufficiently  marked  to  lead  the  author  to  conclude  that 
the  cereoellum  is  physiologically  a  unit  as  well  as  anatomically, 
and  not  divisible  bilaterally  without  interfering  with  its  function. 

//, — Effects  of  rcmoping  the  middle  lobe.  Four  dogs  and  two 
monkeys  were  operated  on.  The  case  of  one  monkey  may  suffice  to 
illustrate  the  other  experiments  of  this  class.  Immediately  after 
the  operation,  there  was  noted  tonic  contraction  of  neck  muscles 
and  tonic  flexion  of  upper  and  lower  limbs.  By  the  next  day,  the 
animal  was  able  to  extend  a  weak  tremulous  hand  for  fruit,  but  if 
placed  on  the  floor,  could  not  keep  its  feet,  and  tended  to  fall  from 
right  to  left.  Second  day  after  operation,  the  monkey  lay  with 
limbs  flexed,  and  neck  and  trunk  in  continual  oscillation. '  After 
about  ten  days,  it  had  regained  power  to  walk  slowly  and  with  fair 
co-ordination. 

By  raising  a  monkey  from  the  floor  by  means  of  a  belt  around  the 
waist  and  a  pulley,  allowing  It  to  hold  on  with  its  hands  to  a 
djTiamometer  ring" fastened  to  the  floor,  a  method  was  devised  of 
testing  voluntar>'  power  or  muscular  strength.  In  this  way,  a 
healthy  monkey  would  pull  8  to  10  kilos.  After  removal  of  vermis, 
be  was  able  to  register  only  3  kilos.  In  a  month,  however,  he  was 
able  to  pull  5.5  \ilos.  In  two  months,  recovery  had  beoome  so 
complete  that  it  was  distinguished  from  the  healthy  monkeys  with 
dilHculty.  In  a  year,  muscular  power  had  risen  to  9  kilos.  The 
dogs  gave  similar  results,  except  that  instead  of  flexion,  the  limbs 
were  extended. 
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UJ.—EffecU  of  incomplete  unilateral  erfirpifton.  r  Extirpation  of 
one  lateral  lobe.)  This  operation  wan  performed  upon  dogs.  The 
symptomB  were  in  the  niAin  similar  to  those  attending  extirpation 
of  the  vermis,  but  differed  in  some  points.  The  irritattve phenomeiia 
oonsiuted  of  corvation  of  the  Boine  toward  the  wounded  side,  with 
tonic  extension  of  the  anterior  limbs  on  the  same  side,  and  rotation 
of  the  bodv  upon  its  lon^tudinal  axis  from  the  wounded  toward  the 
healthy  side  with  strabismus  in  the  same  direction.  Tli^ phenomena 
of  deflciency  vfere  confined  to  the  side  of  the  lesion.  Compensation 
took  place  p'aduaUy,  so  that  the  animals  regained  power  to  walk. 

TV'.— Effect  of  removal  of  one- half  of  thp  cerebellum.  (Both  dogs  and 
monkeys.^  Monkey,  right  half  of  cerebellum  removed  June  26. 
1884.  After  operation,  tne  head  was  bent  to  the  right,  and  rotated 
toward  the  left,  rotation  about  long  axis  of  body  from  right  to  left. 

June  27.— Still  a  tendency  to  rotate  from  right  to  left^  which  the 
animal  tries  to  avoid  by  catching  hold  of  something  with  the  left 
hand.  The  head  is  held  as  before.  Both  limbs  of  the  right  (operated) 
side  are  held  flexed.  The  right  pupil  is  more  contracted  than  the 
left,  with  strabismus  of  the  left  eye  inward  and  upward,  and  nystag- 
mus of  both  eyes. 

June  28. — Pupils  of  more  equal  size,  tendency  to  rotation  less. 
In  att-emptins  to  take  food,  there  is  great  oscillation  of  right  arm. 

June  29.— The  above  phenomena  present,  but  less  marked.  The 
right  leg  has  relaxed;  tonic  flexion  of  right  arm  persists. 

July  1. — Phenomena  of  irritation  and  deficiency  decreasing  stead- 
ily. The  animal  takes  fruit  with  the  left  hand.  It  uses  the  limbs 
of  the  left  side,  while  those  of  the  right  hang  apparently  inert. 

Middle  of  July.  -  Begins  to  use  rightarm  more  freely.  Strength 
of  arms  a«  registered  by  dynamometer,  3.5  kilos. 

September.— Traction  of  arms,  8.2  kilos.  Great  improvement  In 
walking,  though  it  raises  its  feet  high  off  the  ground.  Head  is  still 
inclined  toward  the  right,  and  slight  strabismus  persists. 

April,  1885.— Still  timorous  and  suspicious.  Head  is  Inclined  to 
the  Hght.     In  walking,  the  body  is  bent  toward  the  right,  and 

frogression  is  in  consequence  obliquely  forward  and  to  the  right, 
ndecision  of  voluntary  movements  is  noticeable.  Food  is  invari- 
ably taken  with  the  left  hand.  There  is  still  slight  strabismus,  the 
right  eye  turning  inward,  the  left  outward  and  upward.  Slight 
ptosis  of  the  right  upper  lid  is  also  noted. 

The  phenomena  of  irritation  and  deficiency  are  what  would  be 
expected.  The  fact  of  special  interest  is  that  compensation  doea 
not  become  perfect.  One-half  of  the  cerebellum  cannot  perform 
the  functions  of  the  other  half;  and  the  cerebral  hemispheres,  with 
one -half  of  the  cerebellum  present,  are  not  able,  at  least  in  ten 
months*  time,  to  render  movements  and  position  bilaterally  sym- 
metrical. 

One  lateral  lobe  was  removed  in  case  of  dogs  with  the  vermis 
destroyed,  with  results  in  the  main  like  those  just  enumerated  for 
hemi-tactirpation, 

JV. — Effects  of  complete  extirpation  of  the  whole  cerebeUum.    Operation 
on  both  dogs  and  monkeys. 

June  12,1880. — Entire  cerebellum  removed  from  a  monkey.  After 
operation,  tonic  flexion  of  both  arms,  the  right  more  than  the  left; 
was  noted  also  slight  convergent  strabismus  of  both  eyes.  It  is 
unable  to  maintain  an  upright  position.  In  about  an  hour,  the 
animal  was  able  to  crowd  Mb  back  Into  the  corner  of  its  box,  thereby 
holding  itself  upright,  and  to  take  a  piece  of  fruit  with  its  left  band. 
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highly  developed  as  we  nscend  the  vertebrate  series,  but  in  no  form 
does  complete  musculfir  paralvftia  follow  extirpation  of  the  cerebel- 
lum, Fiu-ther,  the  power  to  co-ordinate  muecleB  remains.  The 
dlBturbance  of  co-ordination  so  often  noted  in  caaea  of  cerebellar 
leBion,  is  not  primarily  lack  of  co-ordination,  but  lack  of  the  tone, 
the  energy  to  hold  the  muscles  in  a  co-ordinated  contraction.  So 
that  when  the  animal  by  careful  attention  has  co-ordinated  his 
muaclea  to  maintain  a  certain  position,  if  his  attention  is  called 
away  to  something  elne,  food^  for  example,  he  tjuddenly  falls. 

It  remains  to  consider  what  Luciani  calls  the  trophic  phenomena 
associated  with  lesions  of  the  cerebellum.  Degenerations  in  the 
various  pari«  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  plainly  «how  that  the  cells 
of  the  cerebellum  are  the  tropnic  centxee  for  nerve  fibers,  which 
pass  beyond  its  limits.  These  will  be  described  later.  Further,  for 
the  first  few  days  after  operation  in  some  of  the  animals,  polyuria, 
glycosuria  and  acetonuria  were  present,  Maraamue,  without  appar- 
ent cause,  alopecia,  erythema  and  eczema,  conjuncti\itiB  and 
keratitis  occurred  in  several  cases.  It  is  din^oultto  see  in  what  way 
these  prove  any  direct  trophic  action.  There  is  little  uniformity  in 
their  occurrence,  and,  moreover,  they  all  heal  readily  upon  the 
application  of  antiseptics.  Fatty  degeneration,  with  Increase  of 
muscle  nuclei  in  the  muscles  of  the  limbs,  is  also  noted  as  a  trophic 
phenomenon. 

A  lengthy  discussion  of  all  the  theories  concerning  the  functions  of 
the  cerebellum  follows,  and  the  book  closes  with  a  chapter  upon 
*' first  lines  of  a  new  doctrine."  This  has  already  been  hinted  at, 
and  may  be  made  plain  with  a  few  words  in  addition.  The  cerebel- 
lum is  a  nervous  system  by  iUelf,  added  to  the  main  system  for  the 
"sthenic,"  'Honic'*  and  *' static"  reinforcement  of  motor  impulses. 
Its  action  upon  the  body  muscles  is  mainly  direct,  thereby  differing 
from  that  of  the  cerebrum,  whose  action  is  croBsed.  Experiments 
do  not  show  that  the  vermis  is  of  any  greater  or  any  different 
functional  value  from  the  hemispheres.  In  fact,  the  organ  is  not  a 
collection  of  centres  or  parts,  which  exert  a  special  influence  upon 
special  muscles  or  groups  of  mtiecles,  but  it  is  a  physiological  unit. 
From  it  flows  continuously  and  ouietly  a  Mtream  of  nervous  impulses 
to  the  whole  muscular  system.  Removal  of  the  cerebellum  is  thus 
shown  in  lack  of  muscular  tone,  and  not  in  paralysis,  partial  or 
complete,  which  is  apt  to  follow  extirpation  of  portions  of  the  cere- 
brum. The  cerebellum  is  a  reinforcing  organ  for  the  cerebro-spinal 
system. 

The  brains  and  spinal  cords  of  the  dogs  and  monkeys  operated 
npon  were  given  to  March!  for  the  purpose  of  working  out  the 
degenerations  resulting  from  the  partial  or  complete  extirpations. 
Marchi  emploved  Weigert*a  hiematoxyliu  raothoa,  and  a  method  of 
his  own,  which  consists  of  hardening  the  specimens  in  MuUcr^s  fluid 
for  a  short  time,  and  then  further  treating  small  pieces,  1  cm.  cube 
with  a  solution  of  Mtiller's  fluid  and  osmio  acid  ^Muller^s  fluid,  2 
parts;  osmic  acid,  1  per  cent.,  1  part),  for  8  to  10  days  longer. 
J>egenerated  portions  by  this  process  are  stained  black. 

Most  instructive  are  naturally  the  results  following  extirpation  of 
half  the  cerebellum.  These  results  for  extirpation  of  right  half  are 
briefly  as  follows; 

(at  In  the  superior  peduncle  and  in  region  of  the  cerebrum,  the 
method  of  Marcni  gave  evidence  of  degeneration  in  both  peduncles^ 
in  the  right  more  than  in  the  left.  There  was  much  degeneration  of 
the  left  red  nucleus  and  a  little  of  the  right.    There  were  also 
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evidencefl  of  the  degeneration  in  the  fillet,  in  the  third  pair  i 
nerves,  in  the  pNTamidal  tracts  of  the  crura,  in  the  posterior  long 
todinal  bundle,  and  in  the  right  optic  tract. 

(b)  Complete  Bclerosis  of  the  right  oiiddie  peduncle  was  foond, 
and  the  degeneration  extended  over  the  middle  line,  and  involved 
the  gray  matter  of  the  pons.  Degenerated  nerve  fibers  were  aJao 
found  in  the  right  fifth  nerve,  in  the  fillet,  in  the  posterior  longitadi- 
nal  bundle,  and  in  a  small  bundle  of  fibers  which  Lie  behind  ajid 
external  to  the  superior  peduncles. 

(o)  In  the  region  of  the  inferior  peduncles,  the  median  portion  of 
the  peduncle  and  the  external  portion  of  the  restiform  body  of  the 
same  side  were  degenerated.  The  other  parts  involved  are  certain 
of  the  Btriee  acousticse  and  a  portion  of  the  external  auditorv 
nucleus,  many  fibers  of  the  ascending  root  of  the  fifth  nerve,  the 
fillet,  the  inteVolivary  layer,  the  posterior  longitudinal  bundle.some 
fibers  of  the  hypoglossal  nerve  and  of  the  p>'Taniids.  There  abo 
appeared  to  be  some  degeneration  of  the  olivary  body  of  the 
opposite  side.  The  above  de|?eneration8  were  shown  by  Marchi's 
method.    Wiegert^s  method  did  not  give  quite  so  difTuse  sbowines. 

(d)  In  the  spinal  cord  degeneration  was  densonstrated  bV 
Marchi  in  the  antero- lateral  region  of  the  same  side  with  the 
extirpation,  the  affected  fibers  I>ing  In  part  in  the  anterior  portion 
of  the  direct  cerebellar  tract,  and  in  part  in  the  anterior  p^'ramidal 
tract. 

Due  to  extirpation  of  the  vermis,  Marchi  demonstrates  slight 
degeneration  of  the  superior  peduncles,  although  in  the  fillet,  the 
posterior  longitudinal  bundle,  the  roots  of  the  third  nerve  and  the 
optic  tracts,  degeneration  was  considerable.  This  would  indicate 
that  the  superior  peduncles  arise  mainly  from  the  lateral  lobes.  In 
the  middle  peduncles,  all  transverse  fitters  were  degenerated.  The 
inferior  peduncles  showed  degeneration  only  in  the  lateral  part  of 
the  restiform  body.  Beside  the  above,  degeneration  w^aa  oemon- 
strated  among  the  fibers  of  the  trapezoid  body,  and  in  the  roota  of 
the  fifth,  eighth  and  twelfth  cranial  nerves,  and  also  in  the  anCero^ 
lateral  columns  of  the  spinal  cord.  H 

Marchi  summarizes  his  results  as  follows: —  1 

1.  The  decussation  of  the  superior  peduncles  is  not  complete.    A 
small  bundle  of  its  fibers  goes  to  the  optic  thalamus  of  the  same  aide, 
while  the  main  part  of  the  peduncle  ends  in  the  red  nucleus  of  thfl 
opposite  side.  ^M 

2.  The  middle  cerebellar  peduncles  are  not  simply  oommisurM 
between  the  lateral  hemispheres.  Many  of  their  nbera  end  in  toU 
gray  matter  among  their  p^Tamidal  bundles  of  the  same  and  of  t^P 
opposite  side. 

3.  The  inferior  peduncle  sends  a  bundle  of  fibers  to  the  olJva 
body  of  the  opposite  side.    It  probably  consists  of  afferent 
efferent  fibers. 

4.  The  posterior  longitudinal  bundles  and  the  fillet  arise  from 
common  source  in  the  vermis.  They  pass  down  with  the  mldd' 
peduncles,  and  become  connected  with  the  nuclei  of  the  era 
nerves,  the  nuclei  of  the  pons,  the  corpora  quadrigemlna,  and 
probably  with  the  corpus  striatum.  At  the  level  of  the  olive,  the 
posterior  longitudinal  bundles  unite  with  the  fillet  and  thus  make  a 
connection  between  the  antero- lateral  regions  and  the  anterio 
horns  of  the  spinal  cord. 

6.    The  cranial  nerves  are  intimately  connected  with  the  ceret 
lam  by  means  of  the  fillet  and  posterior  longitudinal  bundles. 

6.  The  origin  of  the  three  peduncles  is  diffused  over  the  cerebel- 
lum, but  the  middle  lobe  gives  rise  to  most  of  the  fibers  of  the  midd 
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peduncles  and  the  nucleus  dentatu8,to  the  gpreator  part  of  the  fibers 
of  the  superior  peduncles. 

The  above  shows  a  more  intricate  connection  of  the  cerebellum 
with  other  parts  of  the  nervous  system  than  has  hitherto  been 
demonstrated. 

Sezione  mediana  antero-poMterioe  del  verme  d^l  cervelletto,  Oaxlerani, 
O.,  AND  BoROHERiNi,  A.     Revista  Sperimentale  di  Freniatria  e 

di  Med.    Legale,  Vol.  XVIII.  p.  369-388.     1892. 

The  authars  state  at  the  outnet  that  their  work  was  compiled 
before  Lucianl^s  book,  11  Oervelletto.  appeared,  and  that  they  will 
not  take  this  occasioD  to  discuss  it.  The  work  is  further  a  continu- 
ation of  experiraenla  reported  in  thf*  same  journal  in  1888.  They 
bring  forward  but  two  experiments,  both  upon  dogs,  in  the 
first  of  which  the  median  division  of  the  vermis  was  partial,  exteud- 
Inz  about  two- thirds  its  depth;  the  second,  it  was  complete. 

The  first  dog,  one  day  after  the  operation,  was  unable  to  stand 
upon  his  feet.  On  the  second  day,  he  made  weak  attempts  at 
walking.  The  trunk  oscillated.  On  the  fourth  day,  walking  was 
still  performed  with  legs  half  flexed.  The  gait  was  plainly  ataxic, 
and  ataxy  of  head  and  neck  was  seen  when  the  animal  tried  to  take 
food  into  his  mouth.  This  condition  of  things  iBBtillprosentupon  the 
ninth  day.  Observations  upon  the  thirty-third  day  show  that  there  la 
still  ataxy,  and  lack  of  power  to  co-ordinate  the  muiclea  properly. 
This  Is  seen  especially  when  the  animal  begins  a  certam  action. 
Once  started,  he  can  goon  fairly  well.  He  can  run  well^  but  in  a  slow 
walk  his  course  is  zigzag.  All  symptoms  have  about  disappeared 
by  the  ninety-fifth  day^  when  the  dog  is  killed.  Autopsy  shown 
that  the  incision  extended  through  about  two-thirds  of  the  depth  of 
the  vermis,  and  was  healed  with  connective  tissue. 

In  the  case  of  the  second  dog,  the  phenomena  are  more  marked 
and  persistent.  Upon  the  142d  dav,  the  erect  posture  was  maintained 
with  oscillation  of  the  trunk  and  with  legs  wide  apart.  Voluntary 
acts  are  done  with  slowness  and  attention,  and  altnough  consider- 
able improvement  has  been  made  in  this  respect,  they  are  still 
ataxic.  At  thia  time,  the  animal  was  killed,  and  it  was  found  that 
the  division  of  the  vermis  was  complete  and  remained  so,  the 
wound  having  become  filled  with  connective  tissue. 

The  authors  consume  three  pages  with  their  conclusions  from 
these  two  experiments.  Their  aim  in  this  seems  to  be  to  refute  the 
idea  of  SchifT  to  the  effect  that  the  asymmetry  of  cerebellar  lesions  is 
of  special  importance  in  determining  the  amount  of  disturbance, 
and  to  contradict  everything  possible  in  Luciani's  book.  They 
further  insist  upon  the  correctness  in  the  main  of  the  old  view,  viz., 
that  the  cerebellum  stands  in  close  relation  to  the  co-ordination  of 
voluntary  movements,  both  such  as  are  directly  voluntary  and  such 
ae  have  become  automatic  by  long  use.  The  action  of  the  cerebel- 
lum, they  would  explain,  as  Wundt  does,  as  a  kind  of  complicated 
reflex,  which  is  composed  on  the  one  side  of  all  the  centripetal 
impulses  from  the  skin,  muscles,  and  organs  of  special  sense,  and 
upon  the  other  side,  of  all  the  motor  ImpulseB  which  keep  the  body 
in  equilibrium  or  render  movement  orderly.  A  lesion  of  the  cere- 
bellum will  create  a  disturbance  of  co-ordination,  not  from  the 
fact  that  it  is  aaymmetrical,  which  has  no  influence  in  itself,  but  in 
proportion  as  it  severs  connection  in  the  cerebellum  \^ith  the 
different  parts  of  its  own  mass,  and  eepecially  as  it  interferes  with 
the  nom\al  connections  of  the  cerebellum  with  the  other  parts  of 
the  nervous  system.    The  vermis  connects  the  lateral  hemispheres, 


and  hence  k  is  that  lesion  of  the  vermis  is  more  apt  to  produce  1 
motor  disturbance  than  lesion  of  the  hemispheres. 

The  above  summarizes  the  pointa  of  chief  interest  in  their  i 
It  Is  followed  in  the  journal  by    a  six-page    '*  nota   critici. 
Lucianif  in  which  he  is  not  careful  to  spare   the  feelings  oftbe 
•'  youthful  authors,"  as  he  repeatedly  calls  them.     That  it  is  diffictli 
to   make  out  the  exact  meaning  of  a  number  of  GaUerani'saad 
Borgherini^B  concluding   atat'ements   may    be  seen  from   the  tMcl 
that  Luciani  himself,  presumably  a  master  of  the  It^ailaji  langnaee, 
is  unable  to  do  so.     Before  some  of  their  sentences,  Luciani  savi 
that  he  "stands  with  open  month,  like  the  country  bumpkin  befow 
his  curate,  to  whose  long  words  hie  intelligence  does  not  reach." 
He  is  not  slow,  however,  in  asking  whether  in  this  case  the  intelH- 
gence  of  the   curate  or  the  audience   is  at    fault.     The   criticism  ^ 
abounds  toward  the  end  in  such  expressions  as  *^  I  giorani  autori*'^  ! 
*'Qui  I'audacia  dei  valorosi  giovani;  "  "  Qnesto   concetto  dottiiaJ 
all;  "  and  the  like.  1 

In  as  far  as  this  is  a  family  quarrel  among  Italian  phyBiologMta,! 
we  do  not  wish  to  follow  it.  But  if  there  is  anything  to"  be  said  in 
favor  of  the  old  view  of  cerebellar  function,  now  is  the  time  to  «t 
it.  If  after  the  entire  cerebellum  had  been  oblated,  aa  in  the  caM 
of  LucianPs  monkev,  the  animal  is  able,  \nthin  an  hour  after  the 
operation,  to  "reaofi  out  a  trembling  hand  for  fruit,'*  it  would  seem 
to  be  proof  positive  that  the  mechanism  for  muscular  co-ordicatioo 
must  be  somewhere  else  than  in  the  cerebellum.  If  on  the  other 
hand  a  lesion  of  the  cerebellum  can  be  made  which  causes 
*' oscillation,"  **  ataxy,"  and  in  general  /aulty  co-ordination  of  tb«  ^ 
muscles  one  hundred  and  forty-two  days  after  the  operatloa,  w«fl 
are  glad  to  have  attention  called  to  the  fact.  H 

Watase. 


The  Origin  of  the  SsrtolVs    Celi, 

XXVI.  May,  1S02,  p.  442. 
On  the  Signiflcanoe  of  Spermatogensis. 
On  the  Phenomenti  of^x  Differentiation. 

Vol.  VI.  p.  841. 


Ibid. 
Ibid. 


Am.  Xatoraliat,  Vol 

Jnly,  1892,  p.  aa«.       - 
Jour,  of  Morpbologr,| 


In  the  above  papers  Watase  advances  some  new   experiments  i 
which  disprove,  or  profoundly  modify,  the  old  dictum  of  the  ovtolo- 
gists,  *'^ Chromatin  18  unsesed."    By  the  uee  of  differential  biains,  i 
at  any  rate,  male  and  female  nuclei  are  found  to  react  differently. 
Watase  emploved  the  three  aniline   colors,  \iz.,  eyanine    i  blue 
erothosine  ani  chromotrop  rred\  and  found  that  the   nucleus  of  I 
the  ovum  stained  rerf,  as  in  the  case  of  most  tissue  cell^,  while  that 
of   the  spermatozoan  stained  a  deep  blue.     This  fact  Watase  bos  I 
succeeded  in  demonstrating  for  a  long  and  widely  differeni.  aeries 
of  animals,  Includiug  both  invertebrates  and  vertebrates  from  the 
starflsh  to  man. 

The  experiments  are  chiefly  confirmatory  of  Auerbach'a  recent 
investigations,  but  at  one  point  at  least  they  constitute  a  decided 
advance.  This  is  the  fact  given  by  the  author  as  the  reason  for  the 
last  paper  on  the  list,  that,  while  the  male  and  female  nuclei  as 
found  m  ovum  and  spermatozoan  are  as  unlike  as  blue  and  red 
after  penetration  of  the  spermatozoan  and  before  the  union  of  ibi 
two,  the  male  and  female  pro-nuclei  come  to  stain  exactly  alike 

We  are  led  by  the  author's  statement  to  the  effect  that  "the  above 
papers  are  of  the  nature  of  preliminary  communications  to  look 
forward  to  a  more  complete  account  of  the  work.  The  above  is 
euffleient  at  any  rate  to  again  emphasize  the  folly  of  settinK  boundi 
to  what  may  be  accomplished  by  the  proper  refinement  of  method 
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Bur  tin  procAW  desHni  A  Ivogtter  let  imagea  motrice^  graphiqu^'Sj  etc, 
Charcot  (  J.  B.).  Progres  Medicale,  18  Juin,  1892,  p.  478. 

Sur  un  nouvel  Appareil  deMirU  <i  VHiide  experimnitale  de»  SenMitioiU 
kinesthf'iiiqucs.  Janet  ( PlERKE  }.  Revuo  Philosophique, 
Nov.  1892,  p.  606. 

Charcot  describes  an  apparatue  devised  by  him  to  secure  kinros- 
thetio  writing  sensations  in  a  patient — free  from  contributions,  from 
touch*  pressure,  eight,  etc.  The  apparatus  consists  in  a  writing- 
pencil,  long  enough  to  be  held  by  two  hands,  one  that  of  the  patient 
and  the  other  that  of  the  experimenter.  The  experimenter  writes 
with  one  end  of  the  pencil  beneath  a  platform,  and  thus  carries 
with  the  pencil  the  hand  of  the  patient  (  abo%'e  the  platform),  whose 
movements  of  fineer,  hand,  etc.,  are  made  to  reproduce  his  own  by 
a  combination  of  balances.  He  studies  with  this  instrument  cases 
of  verbal  blindness,  in  which  kinresthetic  writing  sensations 
remained  intact,  such  patients  understanding  words  only  by  tracing 
them.  He  thus  establishes  the  reality  of  the  phenomena  of  word- 
perception  bv  kinesthetic  sensations  (cf.  caaea  of  Sommer,  J.  M. 
Charcot,  Pick,  etc.  \  and  concludes  that  there  is  a  functionally 
distinct  motor  graphic  center. 

Janet  points  out  the  importance  and  convenience  of  the  appar- 
atus of  Charcot  and  reports  having  succesBfully  used  it  in  demon- 
strating the  now  weU- Known  unconscious  writing  movements  by 
the  kinsesthetic  hands  of  hysterical  patients. 

J.  M.  B. 

Die  Entstehung  und  Ausbilduna  des  MuakclgewebeSy  inebeaondere  der 
Queratrcifnng  deMselben  als  Wirkumj  der  Thutiqkeit  bHrachiei', 
ElMER.     ZeiUchrift  fur  wuHensck.     ^ologie,  Llll.  Suppl.  67. 

A  detailed  plea  for  a  '*  physiological "  conception  of  the  develop- 
ment of  muscle -tissue.  *'*The  morphological  property  is  the 
result  of  functional  activity."  In  single-cellea  creatures,  con- 
tractile substance  arlHen  gradually  out  of  the  protoplasm.  Many  com- 
parative and  embryological  fuels  are  stated  in  the  course  of  a  survey 
of  the  animal  series  in  support  of  this  general  view  of  the  rise  and 
of  the  striation  of  muscle.  Working  backward  from  the  medusa, 
In  which  the  striation  is  clear,  he  hnds  **  all  the  stages  between 
such  definite  striation  and  its  complete  disappearance."  Among 
his  interesting  cases  are  the  *^  breast-muscles  "  of  dies,  which  he 
supposes  to  lose  during  the  season  of  rest  (winter)  the  striation 
gained  daring  the  flying  season  (summer).  There  are  accordingly 
no  original  morphological  di\'iBi6ns  in  muscle.  Contraction  waves 
leave  markings  which  account  for  both  the  muscle  fibres  and  the 
striation. 

Of*  the  Inception  of  Smali  Differences^  unlh  special  reference  to 
the  Extent^  Force  and  Time  of  Movement,  Fullerton  a>'D 
Cattell.  Philosophical  Series,  No.  2,  University  of  Penn. 
Press,  Philadelphia,  1892. 

The  Psycho- phy&iea  of  Movement,  Cattell  and  Fullebton.  Mind, 
N.  8.  I.  1892.  447. 

The  outcome  of  the  valuable  monofcraph  of  the  authors*  ('first 
title  above  1  with  the  results  of  experiments  on  the  extent,  force 
and  time  of  movements  are  given  in  resume  by  the  authors  them- 
Belvee  in  the  paner  in  Mind  (second  title  above >  which  la  in 
everybody's  hanas.      We  may  refer  the  reader,  therefore,  to  that 
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article  for  an  authontative,  condensed  statement  of  a  conclasion 
adverse  to  Webor's  Law,  of  another  principle  which  one  of  the 
authors  would  substitute  for  Weber*8  Law,  and  of  the  grounds  on 
which  both  these  claims  rest. 

J.  M.  B. 


ITe&er    Senftomobilitat, 
XLVin.  592. 


SlOM.     ExxER.        PJltigerU     Archiv.       1891, 


FoUox^'ing  experiments  (  already  published  )  of  the  author  and 
Herr  Pineles  of  Vienna,  on  the  motor  effects  of  sensory  le«ioDs, 
this  paper  discusses  the  various  ways  in  wiiich  motor  impulses  are 
resrolated  or  oontroUed  by  the  sensations  to  which  they  ^ve  rise. 
The  author  finds  three  not  sharply  distinguished  cases:  1.  In  reflex 
actions— where  neither  the  original  stimulus  nor  the  sensation 
caused  by  the  motor  impulse  reaches  consciousness  {e.  g.,  inteetinal 
movements),  or  the  sensation  may  affect  consciousness  {e.  g.,  con- 
traction of  tne  pupils  J  and  be  controlled  by  the  will  (e,  g.^  wink- 
ing). This  he  calls  9ubcortical  control  ( subcorticale  Regulimng). 
2.  This  subcortical  action  is  not  limited  to  reflexes,  but  may 
control  acts  which  are  pre-det«rmined  and  are  to  be  set  in  operation 
by  some  stimulus  and  guided  by  attention  (e.  g.^  focusing  the  eyes). 
TrtiiB  is  con(roZ  by  determi nation  !  Intentionsregulimng  ).  3.  A 
conscious  movement  calls  forth  sensations  which  are  essential  to 
the  correct  execution  of  the  movement  (as  in  speech).  This  is 
cortical  control.  Bodily  movements  are  in  a  high  degree  dependent 
on  the  senses.  Disturbances  of  sensibility  give  rise  to  motor  dis- 
turbances by  removing  one  or  other  of  the  above-mentioned  kinds 
of  control. 

Berlin.  H.  C.  Warren. 


De8  Pfienomenes  de  Synopne. 
1893. 


Par  Th.  Flournoy.     Paris,  Alcan, 


M.  Flournoy  includes  all  the  phenomena  of  ^^  Colored  Hearing'* 
and  of  '*  Mental  Forms  **  under  the  convenient  and  adequate  name 
8ynse)fthema~\n  place  of  which,  to  be  sure,  he  himself  usually 
employe  the  less  defensible  term  SynopBie.  One  of  the  promi- 
nent features  of  the  book  is  in  fact  the  clearness  and  the  uaefulneM 
of  terminology  and  of  classification,  an  especially  important  merit 
at  this  time,  when  the  reaction  against  the  formalism  of  classifica- 
tion without  observation  has  resulted  in  the  opposite  tendency  to 
make  of  psychological  records  a  bare,  formless  diary  of  facts.  The 
phenomena  of  symesthesia  are  divnded  into  three  main  groups: 
"pftotisTHs,"  among  which  are  included,  as  by  Bleuler  and  Lehmaun, 
all  the  varieties  of  pseudo-chromesthesia  ;  '^*  Schemes,''*  comprising 
not  only  '*  forms"  fdiigrammes)  associated  with  series  of  words  or 
numbers,  but  ''symbols,"  or  particular  figures  associated  with 
single  letters,  numerals,  colors  and  the  like;  and  ^'personifications," 
in  which  the  associated  factor  is  no  mere  color  or  form,  but  has 
become  richer  and  more  concrete.  From  the  st-andpoint  of  inten- 
sity, the  phenomena  are  *' objectified,"  '^simply  imagined," 
"localized"  or  "thought;"  M.  Flournoy  has  never  observed  a 
oaae  in  which  color  or  form  is  actually  objectified,  but  admits  the 
possibility,  chiefly  on  the  testimony  of  Herr  Ed.  Gruber.  The  book 
18  the  result  of  the  detailed  observation  by  M.  Flournoy  of  particular 
cases  and  of  a  statistical  investigation  undertaken  by  M.  Clapar&de, 
in  which  694  answers  were  received  to  2600  circulars  of  inquiry. 
Not  the  least  diverting  part  of  the  book,  especially  to  any  one  who 
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has  ever  undertaken  stafcistical  study,  ia  the  hamoroua  comment 
•upon  the  indifference  of  the  public — even  of  a  university  public— to 
psychological  inquiry.  One-half  of  the  694  answers  recorded 
positive  facts  of  symeBthesia  ;  but  M.  Floumoy  properly  concludes 
that  most  of  the  1000  who  failed  to  answer  would  have  replied  in 
the  negative.  Of  the  371  positive  cases,  more  than  one-half  include 
photiems  ( a  conclusion  entirely  at  variance  with  the  results  of  my 
own  observation  of  more  than  200  cases).  Forms  are  described  in 
detail  under  the  heads  ^^foT-me-matiere-locnlisation  dea  dia^amme*," 
and  the  text  is  Ulustratea  by  more  than  100  reproductions  of  forms. 
The  careful  tabulation  of  the  colors  asslffned  in  943  different  cases 
to  single  letters  is  compared  with  the  simuar  formulations  of  Fech- 
ner  and  of  Bleuler  and  behmann.  The  result  is  the  demonstration 
of  the  apparentlv  complete  individuality  and  lawlessness  of  such 
identifications  of  colors  with  letters.  Flournoy  detects  a  *^Loi  de 
clart^,"  in  accordance  with  which  i  and  e  are  usually  light  (or 
bright);  a  and  o  usually  of  medium  intensity;  and  u  and  ou  dark;  ^ 
but  even  this  la  contradicted  by  the  results  of  President  Jordan's 
observation  and  of  the  Wellesley  statlstica,  which  record  o  as 
commonly  white  or  light. 

Less  than  one-ninth  (46)  of  M.  Floumoy's  subjects  connect  colors 
with  consonants,  while  two-thirds  (247)'have  colors  with  vowels. 
This  result  contradicts  my  own,  but  is  founded  on  the  study  of  a 
far  larger  number  of  cases,  and  accords  with  Qalton's  results.  It  la 
noticeable,  however,  that  the  form  of  inquiry  which  included  con- 
sonants, diphthongs,  words,  music,  etc.,  in  one  question,  facilitated 
a  carelessness  of  response  at  just  this  point. 

M.  ClaparOde^s  Questions  were  indeea  too  simple  and  too  condensed 
to  permit  fltatistlcal  juatiflcation  for  many  of  M.  Flournoy's  con- 
clusions. These  are  all,  however,  based  on  observation  and  are 
uniformly  well-considered  and  undogmatio.  The  narrowly 
**phyBiologicaP*  theory  of  aynfflsthesia  is  opposed  and,  with  a 
passing  mention  of  the  influence  of  the  habitual,  and  of  vivid,  intel- 
lectual association,  the  chief  explanation  is  found  in  an  emotional 
aaaociation,  while  emotiuns  are  defined  in  term^  of  0r.  James* 
theory  as  "sciwKjh'orw  de  retour^  duea  aux  modiftcntions  rvfiexea 
produiteM  dant  Untte  V^tendue  de  VorganUme  pnr  [une]  perception.*^ 

Maky  Whiton  Calkins. 


*Th(»  reforeooe  of  couma  U  to  th«  Irtton  ■•  prooouoced  in  Freoch. 
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elloneous,  107-115.  **  Doctor  aud  Patient,**  93.  Ejecilve  philoso- 
phy. 465.  "  Far  In  the  Forest."  D4-  Fechuer,  422.  French  litera- 
ture and  the  neo-Chrlstian  movement,  490.  Letters  to  the  editor, 
120,  284.  Morbid  In  literature,  93,  94.  Xew  psychology,  history  of, 
426;  origin  of,  278.  Pendulom  chronograph,  385.  PessimiAoi  and 
disease,  113.  "Peter  Ibbelson,"  94.  Philosophy  at  Oxford,  120; 
at  University  College,  Cardiff.  2S4.  Psychological  basis  of  Hegel- 
ism,  472.  Psychological  Laboratory  at  Gottlngen,  2S2;at  the 
World's  Fair,  114.  Reality  of  the  external  world.  111.  Seucscouce 
and  Rejuvenation,  109.  8ex,  648.  Suggestions  on  the  equipment  of 
a  psychological  laboratory,  429.    Tasso,  90.    Zcuo's  problem,  103. 

Morbid  psychology:  AnrDStliesU,  93.  Genius  snd  neurosis,  92. 
Pathology  of  handwriting,  420.  Phthisis  and  muscle  sense,  03. 
Pessimism  and  disease,  113.     See  also  Psychiatry. 

Muscles:  Apparatus  for  study  of  kinaesthetlc  sensations,  649 ;  for 
rci*ordlng  length  and  tension  of.  277;  sensori-moior,  nerve-circuit  of, 
272.  Ataxy  and  analgesia,  lit).  Concurrent  movements,  275. 
Dynauiometry,  114.  Extent,  force  and  time  of  moveiueut,  540. 
IXaodwrltlug,  physiology  and  pathology  of,  420,  549.  Involuntary 
movementa,  223.  lohlbltlou  of  nauscular  contraction,  277.  Mujk^u- 
]ar  states  and  consciousness,  275.  Motor  ability.  135.  Origin  of 
muscular  tissue,  549.  Relaxation  process  in  muscle«i,  276,  tSt^nsa- 
tlou  and  motion,  550.  Simultaneous  and  unslmullaneoua  move- 
ments, 424. 
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NerroQs  syatem,  540  ff. :     A  Ohlnese  bmin,  281.     CerebeUimi^  Ml^ 
Psychic  phenomeDft  &nd  brain  temperature,  540.     Optic  Lnct* 
Sen sori- motor  nerve-clrcult,  272. 
Kumber-fonns,  see  Aasoclation. 
Pseudo-chromesthesla,  20,  416,  439,  455,  650. 

I^ychlatry,  74-03.  Acute  progressive  paralysis^  A4,  86.  AHenACioiiJj 
troubles  of  natHtton,  77.  AajTnmetry  of  fAoes  of  Insane,  02.  Oi 
fusional  insADity,  90.  GeDoral  paralysis.  80-90;  and  alcoboUe  ] 
sanity,  85,87,  89;  and  lypemanie  hypocoudrlaque,  87;  and  oco^ 
troubles,  90;  at  the  asylum  of  Dijon  (1S43-1889),  82;  in  the  am 
80;  roedU-o-legal  aspecu,  86;  spontaneoaa  fractures  in,  83;  wl 
crossed  reflexes,  84.  Insanity  in  childhood,  115.  OTer-work  ai 
paralytic  insanity,  82.  Scarletlna  and  mental  troubles,  74.  Tasi 
90.  Toxicity  of  normal  nrine,  76;  of  urine  of  the  Insane,  77.  Typil 
fever  and  melancholia,  76.  See  also  morbid  psycholo^.  ^ 
Reaction-times:  Attention  and,  1-19;  from  hand  to  tiand,  351.  nsM 
cation  times,  232,  Time  relations  of  the  recognition  major  « 
minor  chords,  278. 
Senses:  Dermal  sensations,  279.  Summatioa  •f  derma]  ttimuU, 
Touch  and  rapid  stimuli,  105.  Touch,  pain  and  Internal  i 
104-lOC. 

Hearing  :    Colored,  265,  416.    Psychology  of,  378,     Aoditory 
ception  of  space,  101. 

Klnicfithecic  senses:   Apparatus  tor  study  of,    549.    Am 
meots  and  space,  100.    Muscle  sense,  245,  273.     Maade  mom 
phthisis,  1*3. 

Pain  :    Analgesia  and  locomotor  aUxy,  106.     Ovarian  pain. 
Pains  in  heart  disease,  107. 
Pressure  sense  of  the  drum  of  the  year  and  "  facial  rislon.** 
Semi-circular  canals,  functions  of,  101,  102. 
Smell:    Acoteness  of,  98;    and  taste,  94-98;  comparatlTe  ] 
iology  of,  97;  education  of  the  sense,  96.    C>dorft,94;  coaiMiM 
of,  99;    least  observable,  96.     Olfactometry,  94,  96* 
Sense  of  effort,  273. 
Seosatlon  and  motion,  550. 

Taste:  After  amputation  of  the  tongue, 96.     Nerrea  of  97.    1 
organs,  comparative  anatomy  of,  95;  in  man.  9$;   In  tfi^  tt^p^ 

\*lsion :  £ye  movements  and  space,  99.    Position  of 
419. 
Space,  99;  and  seml-K^ircular  canals,  101, 103;  and  ey«  aio% 
and  time.  00-103;  estimate  of  arm  movements,   100* 
space,  100. 
Speech:    Harmony  In  the  vowels,   110.    lini^oittle   psycholii^j~ 

Lip  movements  In,  109. 
Time  and  space,  99-103.    Logic  of,  102,  103. 

Weber's  law,  10(»,  102,  245,  549;  a  new  instrument  for,  370.  

Will :    Action  and  volition,  272-277.    See  also  Mo&clee. 
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